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IVY  ORATION 

MARY   PARMLY   KOUES 

When  the  golden  years  spent  with  our  Alma  Mater  have 
blended  with  life's  later,  mellower  hues,  when  all  the  variegated 
tints  together  form  a  panorama  for  our  twilight  years,  I  wonder 
how  the  brightness  of  these  days  will  seem  to  us  then,  and  in 
what  relation  and  proportion  to  the  whole.  Perhaps  as  sun- 
shine never  seen  again  ;  perhaps  like  other  rays  from  a  different 
source  ;  perhaps  no  light  at  all,  and  yet,  perhaps,  a  living, 
palpitating  radiance,  flooding  later  years  with  rainbow  glory — 
a  treasure-house  of  color,  light,  and  warmth  on  which  to  draw 
in  days  that  must  be  dark.  Pray  God,  our  college  years  may 
be  like  this  !    Thank  God  we  have  the  power  to  make  them  so  ! 
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If  there  are  those  who  doubt  this  power,  they  have  not 
rightly  understood  the  nature  of  the  gift  we  have  received— its 
magnitude  or  possibilities.  For  there  are  gifts  so  large  they 
overwhelm,  like  Nature,  Art,  or — God;  yet  reaching  out  and 
up  for  gifts  so  large,  believing  that  some  day  we  may  attain, 
we  needs  must  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  spirit-stature,  till  we  are 
one  with  that  we  once  had  tried  to  cramp  into  our  poor  selves. 
For  we  can  but  receive  according  as  our  own  capacity  is  large 
or  small  —  its  measure  being  belief,  conviction  of  divinity  in 
us,  whereby  we  may  be  great  if  we  so  will,  yet  not  ourselves 
but  that  which  worketh  in  us.  What  is  failure  but  the  lack  of 
faith  ?  If  "  God's  in  His  Heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world  !  " 
If  God's  in  man,  all's  right  with  him,  and  strong,  and  powerful, 
and  large.  Belief  in  this  reality,  this  is  the  secret  charm,  the 
Open  Sesame  of  that  treasure-house  where  strength  abides  and 
wisdom  nourishes  and  sunshine  waits  to  gladden  later  years. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  our  Alma  Mater's  gift !  Herein  have 
we  received  instruction  when  morning  after  morning  through 
these  four  short  years  we  have  gathered  at  our  morning  chapel 
service.  Here  daily  have  we  heard  from  the  Greatest  Book  the 
doctrine  of  belief,  love,  noble  works,  and  in  the  singing  of  the 
great  Our  Father,  have  daily  pledged  our  loyalty  to  Him. 
Indeed  this  great  service  of  ours,  joining  all  in  one  common 
allegiance,  is  the  unit  and  type  of  the  college.  Here  are  we 
taught  that  there  can  be  no  greatness  without  service,  and  he 
is  greatest  who  has  served  the  most.  Here  daily  do  we  illus- 
trate our  motto  :  "To  virtue,  knowledge";  for  learning  first 
the  laws  of  virtue  here,  we  daily  pass  to  knowledge,  virtue's 
laboratory,  where  we  experiment,  and  test  the  truth  of  laws 
we  took  on  faith,  by  multitudinous  facts,  and  find  them  true. 
And  if  in  our  study  of  history,  or  astronomy,  or  music,  ethics, 
or  biology,  we  find  the  selfsame  principles  at  work,  and  Bee  tin* 

bial    unity   in  all,   we  marvel  at   that    blaster-mind    whose 
works    He   lias   permitted   us  to  penetrate,  that    we,   through 
knowledge,  mighl  perform  His  will. 
Therefore,  "To  virtue,  knowledge,"  that  the  virtue  may  be 

er.  But,  if  knowledge  is  assumed  to  bean  end  instead  of 
an  efficient  means,  it  fails.  For  times  will  come  when  lie  who 
dares  to  set,  at  naught  the  soul  of  the  whole  past  time,  to  speak 
wli.it  his  soul  sees,  the  same  will  lead  the  vanguard,  while  he 
who  dared  not,  tied  and  bound  by  that  which  seemed  an  indis- 
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putable  fact,  must  join  the  rank  and  file  where  he  marvelling 
sees  that  apparent  fact  become  thin  air.  He  only  may  make 
manifest  the  works  of  God,  who  has  courage  to  defy  that  which 
appears,  if  it  conflict  with  his  own  inner  vision,  who  dares 
reveal  that  vision,  if  he  thinks,  thereby,  he  may  illuminate 
mankind.  Principalities  and  powers  fail,  but  human  vision 
triumphs  still. 

So,  every  morning,  with  standards  such  as  these,  applicable 
not  only  here  but  to  all  life,  of  which  our  living  here  is  but  a 
formative,  though  important  phase,  we  go  to  our  daily  work 
or  play,  "striving  to  fill  the  unforgiving  minute  with  sixty 
seconds'  worth  of  distance  run."  For  I  believe  that  never  in 
our  lives  before  have  we  found  time  so  fleeting,  or  so  valuable 
as  here  we  learn  it  to  be.  Then,  since  the  proper  distribution 
of  that  time  is  the  condition  precedent  to  all  success,  we  needs 
must  form  the  habits  of  economy  of  time,  as  punctuality,  accu- 
racy, of  concentration,  quick  decision,  ability  to  make  transi- 
tion rapidly,  of  self-control  in  learning  when  it's  time  to  stop, 
and  when  to  say  "no" — all  these  essential  to  success  in  after 
life.  And  though  these  habits  may  not  yet  be  fully  formed  in 
each  of  us,  still,  those  who  have  developed  them  the  most  are 
the  girls  who  have  succeeded  most.  And  why  ?  Because  they 
have  seen  the  opportunity  of  doing  more  efficiently  that  which 
they  came  to  college  to  do,  through  mastery  of  all  habits  which 
conduce  to  better  work. 

A  notorious  breaker  of  rules,  conspicuous  for  habitual  negli- 
gence, said  that  though  she  cared  nothing  for  college  success, 
she  would  be  a  success  as  a  doctor.  I  wonder  whether  two  such 
warring  elements  as  negligence  and  perseverance  can  be  recon- 
ciled ivithout  grave  cost.  Whether  the  habit  of  neglecting 
opportunity  can  be  without  effect  on  serious  later  work.  Yet 
we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  free  to  take  or  shirk  responsibility, 
because  so  few,  so  reasonable  are  college  regulations,  that 
observing  them  is  really  a  question  of  honor  ;  few  penalties  im- 
posed apart  from  conscience  and  public  opinion — that  supreme 
court  of  our  day.  Where  three  rules  are  written,  fifty  are 
unwritten,  yet  failure  to  observe  them,  to  meet  social  and 
moral  obligations,  means  a  loss  in  the  running  here,  and  often 
leads  to  failure  in  the  race  of  life.  Not  that  such  observance 
always  marks  the  victor,  but  it  contributes  to  a  more  efficient 
running  and  gains  the  glory  of  the  greater  love  of  friends 
because  of  nobler  striving. 
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Probably  in  collage  most  of  us  first  learn  to  stand  alone,  and 
unsupported  by  the  accustomed  props  of  home,  where  all  our 
faults  and  eccentricities  are  understood  and  hence  forgiven. 
But  in  this  larger  family  of  ours,  affection  is  not  ready-made, 

our  refusal,  but  it  must  be  won  by  character  and  per- 
sonality and— not  the  least  important— disposition.     Compared 

to  these,  we  come  to  see  how  little  riches  count,  or  social  pres- 
tige,  even  genius;  we  wonderingly  discard  our  former  stand- 
ards which  marked  off  class  after  class,  and  acknowledge  with 
the  poet  that  "the  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

On  every  side  we  hear,  "A  woman's  sphere  is  in  the  home  as 
wife  and  mother  !  "  Assuredly  it  is,  just  as  her  sphere  is  on  this 
planet.  Earth,  but  though  her  feet  are  firmly  planted  here,  may 
not  the  thought  include  "  the  choir  of  Heaven  and  the  furni- 
ture of  Earth  ?"  If  she  must  bound  her  interests  by  the  walls 
of  home,  how  can  she  be  a  true  companion  for  her  husband, 
who  is  not  so  limited,  or  train  her  children  for  the  larger  world 
which  they  must  see  some  day  ?  The  old  idea  that  if  a  girl 
knows  Greek,  she  cannot  cook,  because  she  likes  to  write,  she 
cannot  sew,  is  an  exploded  theory,  most  untrue  of  the  average 
girl  of  Smith  College.  If  girls  have  not  acquired  domestic  arts 
before  they  come  to  college,  the  fault  is  with  home-training, 
but  the  point  at  issue  is,  that  if  the  mind  is  trained  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  conditions  here  and  now,  through  new,  continu- 
ally changing  interests,  it  more  readily  adjusts  itself  to  new 
conditions  after  college,  with  one  exception — idleness  or  inactiv- 
ity. Because  our  college  life,  with  all  the  stimulating  interests 
which  it  represents,  has  so  impressed  upon  us  the  need  of 
workers  in  the  world,  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  that  we 
cannot  sit  comfortably  back  with  folded  hands,  as  if  we  did  not 
know  its  urgency  or  our  own  obligation  to  humanity. 

A  mother  of  four  daughters  once  explained  the  reason  why 
she  did  not  wish  her  girls  to  go  to  college.  It  was  because  she 
feared  their  ideas  might  be  changed  ;  that  they,  on  their  return, 
might  be  dissatisfied  with  home  and  home  interests,  once  having 
plunged  into  the  larger  interests  of  the  world.  If  change  were 
not  an  element  of  progress,  this  point  of  view  might  he  justi- 
fied ;  but,  since  progress  is  not  possible  without  change,  she 
should  object,  on  similar  grounds,  to  travel,  books,  and  people. 
All  arc  educating  ;  the  difference  is,  that  where  the  latter  influ- 
ences  are   diffused    and    slow,    the    forces   for   development  at 
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college  are  concentrated,  and  so  the  mind  becomes  transformed 
in  wondrous  little  time.  If  parents  do  not  wish  their  daugh- 
ters changed,  they  surely  must  not  let  them  come  to  college. 

What,  then,  are  some  features  of  the  change  wrought  during 
these  four  years  ?  We  know  that  we  are  older,  we  think  that 
we  are  wiser,  and  hope  that  we  are  better,  yet  these  changes 
might  have  come  about  without  the  aid  of  college  !  What  have 
we  acquired  preeminently  here,  of  lasting  value  in  our  lives  ? 
It  seems  a  simple  thing — an  attitude  of  mind,  a  habit  of  growth, 
and  yet  on  this  condition  hangs  life  and  eternity.  What 
though  "our  growth  have  no  guerdon  but  only  to  grow?" 
Have  we  not  been  taught  to  "  set  our  hearts  upon  the  goal,  not 
on  the  prize  ? "  Has  college  ever  emphasized  the  symbol  of 
attainment,  rather  than  the  thing  itself  ?  All  through  the  four 
years  here,  have  we  not  worked  with  little  knowledge  of  results, 
and  if,  perhaps,  we  found  our  work  was  good,  were  we  not 
happy  for  the  work's  own  sake  ?  Yet,  without  thought  of 
reward,  we  must  fail  not  of  growing,  once  having  begun.  And 
as  the  bud,  which  has  opened  and  beheld  the  world,  cannot 
again  shut  out  the  world  or  go  back  into  the  bud,  so  we,  once 
having  seen  the  world's  great  need  and  our  responsibility, 
cannot  forget  the  revelation,  though  to  our  peril  we  may  shut 
our  eyes.  But  if  awake,  alive,  alert,  our  greatest  wish  is  "to 
promote  a  broad,  intelligent  activity  in  the  service  of  human- 
ity," we  cannot  help  but  grow. 

Then,  if  our  college  life  is  to  the  whole  of  life  what  chapel 
service  is  to  every  day,  if  our  after  lives  are  dominated  and 
inspired  by  a  very  passion  for  our  greatest  growth,  our  progress 
onward,  upward,  must  be  unceasing.  Each  day,  as  we  attain, 
we  shall  see  new  goals,  each  year  more  nearly  learn  to  fix  our 
love  on  that  which  passes  not  away.  Such  is  the  change  and 
such  the  larger  view  which  should  result  from  having  come  in 
touch  with  all  the  greatest  spirits  of  all  time. 

"Friend,  what  have  we  sought,  or  seek  we,  whate'er  betide, 
Though  the  seaboard  shift  its  mark  from  afar  descried. 

But  aims  whence  ever  anew  shall  arise  the  soul, 
Love,  thought,  song,  life,  but  show  for  a  glimpse  and  hide 

The  goal  that  is  not,  and  ever  again  the  goal." 


THE  FALLEN  GARDEN 

EDITH    LEFFINGWELL 

'Tie  the  fall  of  the  year,  nay,  more  than  that. 

Tis  the  fall  of  fifty  years. 
And  the  buried  garden  bows  its  head 

'Neath  the  sky's  soft  summer  tears. 

The  shaded  paths  are  grown  with  weeds, 

The  vines  are  trailing  free, 
And  the  ground  is  spiked  with  "  Lady  Cigars" 

From  the  old  catalpa  tree. 

The  vines  from  over  the  grotto 

Have  covered  the  myrtle  bed, 
And  the  myrtle  has  grown  away  from  the  rock 

Where  the  unkept  vines  have  spread. 

A  laughing  Fountain  Maiden 

With  her  urn  bent  down  to  pour 
Laughs  only  in  mockery  now,  alas! 

For  the  fountain  flows  no  more. 

Only  a  row  of  asters 

Can  prove  of  the  garden's  past, 
For  the  city  has  grown  to  the  garden, 

And  the  garden  must  fall  at  last. 


OCTOBER 

MARIAN  STORM 

High  up  among  the  hills  a  hidden  spring 

Sends  forth  a  tumbling  torrent  that  descends. 
As  if  its  waters  strove  in  joy  to  ling 

To  the  deep  pool  o'er  which  one  white  birch  bends, 
Virginal,  fair  ;  and  on  its  heaving  breast 

Bright  autumn  leaves  dance  swirling  with  the  foam. 
Tossed  from  their  branches  at  the  frost's  behest, 

And  exiled,  though  so  richly  robed,  from  home; 

Frail,  tender  woodbine,  clinging  'round  the  oak 

That  fallen  Lies,  dose  to  the  pool's  (lark  rim. 

With  purple  berry-clusters  strives  to  choke 

The  trunk's  scarred  bark,  so  aged,  gray  and  grim  ; 
Perns  damp  with  dew  uow  nearly  chilled  to  frost 
Hide  gentians  blue  ;  the  partridge-Tines  are  lost. 


THE  LAST  DAY  OF  WINTER 

HELEN   STORY    READIO 

Laying  down  his  book  with  a  futile  slam,  the  old  man 
straightened  his  shoulders  wearily  and  fumbled  at  his  specta- 
cles. He  had  read  until  life  had  come  to  be  measured  off  by 
volumes.  This  was  the  second  to-day.  He  usually  got  through 
two  of  the  slimpsey  modern  stories  they  gave  him,  and  even  the 
thick  old  friends  of  his  youth  seldom  lasted  through  more  than 
a  day  and  a  half,  and  their  fine  print  and  slowly  increasing 
paging  tired  him.  But  the  swiftly  moving,  wide-margined 
pages  of  books  like  the  one  he  had  just  put  down  annoyed  him 
sometimes,  and  to-day  he  was  suddenly  acutely  conscious  of  a 
helpless  rebellion  against  the  foolish  lavender  volume  placed 
ready  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  table — against  all  the 
books  in  the  world — perhaps  against  the  world  itself.  He 
ought  not  to  be  discontented,  he  knew,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
luxury  and  comfort  Mary's  tender  care  could  give  her  useless 
old  father,  but  there  were  times  when  he  did  rebel,  childishly, 
against  a  solicitude  which  never  for  an  instant  allowed  him  to 
forget  that  he  was  an  old,  a  useless  old  man,  to  be  taken  care  of. 
There  was  something  that  hurt  him  in  the  consideration  that 
refused  to  contradict  him,  that  pacified  rather  than  corrected 
his  unreason.  He  realized  quite  clearly  that  he  was  very 
ungrateful,  but  in  spite  of  his  years  and  the  infirmities  he  felt, 
it  was  hard  to  resign  his  respect  for  his  own  existence,  and  it 
was  very  hard  to  sit  still  and  read  day  after  day.  It  made  him 
fretful  and  querulous.  Only  that  morning  he  had  been  impa- 
tient and  irritated  with  Edward.  "I  don't  want  you  to  help 
me,"  he  had  rebelled  when  Edward  had  held  up  his  coat  for 
him.  "  I  want  to  do  something  for  myself."  Edward  had  been 
very  patient  with  him  and  had  helped  him  carefully  on  with 
the  coat — and  he  was  a  foolish,  unpleasant  old  man. 

It  was  late  winter  and  a  clear,  sunny  afternoon,  with  the  call 
of  spring  in  the  air,  and  he  looked  wistfully  out  of  the  window 
at  the  muddy  streets.  Mary  would  surely  say  that  the  walking 
was  quite  too  bad  for  him.  That  it  was  delightfully  warm  he 
could  tell  by  the  very  look  of  things,  by  the  soft  steam  that 
rose  from  the  dripping  roofs,  and  by  the  stir  of  the  swelling 
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elm  twigs  that  rose  behind  them.  Some  small  boys  were  sitting 
flat  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  corner,  and  now  and  then  he  caught 
their  eager,  shrill  shouts  as  they  scrambled  and  quarrelled  over 
their  marbles.  A  very  little  girl  scampered  by  the  window 
with  her  brilliant  red  sweater  joyfully  tied  around  her  waist, 
and  she  was  swinging  her  diminutive  sailor  hat  by  its  over- 
worked elastic.  He  felt  the  childish  ecstacy  in  the  eager  face 
lifted  to  the  warm  wind,  sweet  for  an  instant,  he  knew,  with 
the  breath  of  the  passing  flower-vender's  tray.  But  it  was  on 
these  tempting  early  days  that  one  always  caught  cold,  and  he 
could  hear  Mary's  voice  now  as  she  would  stoop  over  him  with 
that  maternal  smile  that  never  became  familiar  to  him,  telling 
him  that  her  dear  old  father  was  quite  too  precious  to  be  risked. 
Dear  Mary — and  that  wonderful  feel  of  spring  in  the  air  and 
the  adventurous  stirring  in  his  old  heart. 

He  got  up  slowly  and  with  a  little  difficulty  from  the  depths 
of  the  big  cushioned  chair  that  had  been  Mary's  birthday  gift 
to  him,  and  going  over  to  the  window  rested  his  arms  on  the 
half-way  sash.  The  flower-seller,  who  had  reached  the  corner 
now,  was  an  old  man,  too,  but  he  stood  day  after  day  with  his 
little  tray  of  home-grown  blossoms,  or  wild  flowers  in  their 
season,  and  with  the  stiff  weariness  of  long  disuse  heavy  in 
every  muscle,  the  old  man  in  the  window  felt  a  sudden  acces- 
sion of  his  gentle  rebellion  at  the  limitations  love  had  im- 
posed upon  his  age.  For  an  instant  he  yielded  to  the  empty 
qualm  of  helplessness  which  is  hopelessness  for  the  old-.  Then 
his  scanty  little  whiskers  trembled  with  a  resolve  so  sudden 
that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  stir  it  aroused  within  him. 

"And  I  won't  wear  rubbers,"  he  expressed  his  purpose  aloud, 
and  threw  back  his  shoulders  almost  boyishly. 

He  mastered  his  heavy,  unruly  coal  a  little  breathlessly,  and 

Looked  for  his  hat.     Bui  hecould  not  find  it,  and  with  a  childish 

disappointment  quite  visible  on  his  preoccupied   old   face,  he 

obliged  to  appeal  to  Katy,  the  Little  black-eyed  maid,  to 

e  cheery   astonishment  he  felt   it  necessary  to  offer  his 

explanation.     "  1  am  obliged— I  am  going  to  the  post-office,"  he 

said    with  a  dignity  so  tremulous  thai    he  did  not  notice  the 

extra  kindliness  with  which  warm-hearted  Caty  sought  out  the 

and  held  it  while  he  stru^led  with  his  gloves. 

"  I  Bhall  nut  need  the  gloves,  Katy,  I  think.  It  is  a  very 
warm  day,"  he  said  at   last-,  but   he  1  licked  them  in  his  pocket  as 

be  took  his  cane. 
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As  he  heard  the  door  shut  behind  him  he  drew  a  long  breath. 
The  air  was  as  warm  and  moist  as  he  had  known  it  would  be, 
and  he  caught  a  soft  trace  of  the  old  flower-seller's  passage — or 
perhaps  it  was  only  the  scent  of  the  moist  green  grass  by  the 
curbing.  With  his  face  lifted  to  the  sunny  air  as  eagerly  as 
the  bare-headed  child  had  lifted  hers,  he  took  his  way  down  the 
street,  conscious  at  every  step  of  an  exultant  delight  in  his 
adventure.  The  elms  had  lost  their  winter  gauntness  and 
yielded  to  the  soft  stir  of  the  spring  wind  that  was  playing  with 
their  reddening  tops.  Little  ragged  sparrows  fluttered  and 
chattered  over  the  muddy  gutter  and  hopped  impudently  about 
the  sidewalk  almost  at  his  feet.  The  group  of  small  boys  he 
had  watched  from  the  window  resolved  itself,  among  other 
elements,  into  the  small  boy  next  door  and  a  friendly  grin.  He 
lingered  to  see  Bobby  try  for  the  alley,  and  in  a  flash  his 
monotony-wearied  old  mind  had  taken  him  back  a  seemingly 
infinite  number  of  springs  to  another  sidewalk  and  another 
group  of  boys.  He  leaned  heavily  on  his  cane  for  a  minute, 
but  only  to  call  up  more  clearly  the  faces  in  the  old  group 
before  he  went  on  past  the  magic  of  clinking  glass  and  agate 
that  had  recalled  him  to  more  than  memories.  As  he  turned 
the  corner  that  led  to  the  business  section  of  the  town,  his  sense 
of  adventure  began  to  take  form  in  the  realization  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  afternoon  free  from  loving  oversight  and  inter- 
ference. His  shoulders  were  straighter  and  he  held  his  head 
higher  as  with  an  increasingly  steady  step  he  turned  into  the 
busy  thoroughfare. 

The  street  was  crowded  with  the  mid-afternoon  throng  of  the 
small  city — shoppers,  hurried  or  leisurely,  children  out  from 
school,  a  sprinkling  of  men,  for  the  most  part  preoccupied  and 
more  intent  upon  their  destination  than  their  surroundings, 
and  the  unfailing  saunter  of  afternoon  outings  and  errand  boys. 
Each  one  was  making  his  own  response  to  that  stir  in  his  blood, 
which  rumbling  pavements  and  clanging  gongs  quieted  but 
ineffectually.  Diminutive  newsboys  whistled  more  piercingly 
through  their  dirty  fingers  as  they  darted  from  curb  to  shop 
windows  and  cried  their  garbled  news  with  irrepressible  energy 
and  insinuation.  Overcoats  were  unbuttoned,  gloves  discarded, 
veils  drifted  back  at  the  irresistible  suggestion  of  that  pleasant 
air,  and  every  face  was  touched  with  the  indefinable  sense  of 
common  delight  that  was  so  nearly  a  smile  when  even  strange 
eyes  met. 
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Once  a  part  of  the  crowd  the  old  man  felt  the  thrill  of  an  odd 
freedom  to  assert  himself,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  no 
background  but  paved  streets,  shop  windows,  strangers  and  a 
spring  day,  he  forgot  his  tremulous  sense  of  misdemeanor.  At 
first  he  made  his  way  slowly  and  a  little  uncertainly  along  the 
thronging  sidewalk  with  an  adventurous  delight  in  his  unac- 
companied independence.  He  passed  the  first  two  or  three 
shop  windows  that  attracted  his  eyes,  but  as  he  found  himself 
approaching  a  peculiarly  brilliant  display  the  exact  nature  of 
which  his  eyes  could  not  distinguish,  he  ventured  to  turn  aside 
from  the  current  of  passage,  and  with  fresh  sense  of  unaccus- 
tomed privilege  he  hesitated  for  the  briefest  possible  space  till 
he  made  out  that  the  flash  of  color  had  originated  with  silk 
petticoats.  Hardly  abashed  he  turned  away  to  stop  completely 
at  the  next  window,  which  was  scarcely  less  striking  with  its 
heaps  of  fruit  temptingly  arranged.  He  caught  the  whiff  of  a 
bunch  of  bananas  that  hung  by  the  door — an  inevitable  decora- 
tion which  he  saw  with  new  eyes  as  he  became  conscious  of  the 
idea  of  purchasing.  Bananas — he  would  take  some  home  to 
Felicia.  He  could  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  brought 
home  an  offering  to  his  little  granddaughter  as  he  had  always 
done  for  Mary.  The  recollection  of  the  eager,  laughing  child 
who  had  used  to  dart  down  the  steps  to  burrow  in  his  pockets 
for  little  striped  bags  of  candy,  gave  form  to  the  vague,  impo- 
tent desire  that  awoke  afresh  behind  his  book  whenever  little 
Felicia  came  flying  into  the  room  with  his  weekly  newspaper 
or  a  rare  letter.  Her  careful,  childish  consideration  of  his 
comfort  and  his  old  man's  pleasures  had  almost  reversed  the 
the  relations  he  had  thought  of  as  existing  between  him  and 
Mary's  little  daughter  —  but  to-day  —  with  another  thrill  of 
tremulous  pleasure  he  emerged  from  the  store  with  a  great, 
clumsy  bag  of  the  fruit  under  his  arm. 

Be  had  time  now  to  notice  the  passers-by,  and  from  the  first 
sense  of  release  from  observation  he  awoke  to  a  new  self- 
consoiousneas.  He  had  a  part  to  play,  and,  grasping  his  bag  of 
bananas  ;i  Little  more  tightly  and  his  stick  a  little  less  firmly, 
he  felt  his  heart  warm  with  a  gentle,  undisturbed  smile  as  a 
tired,  deprecating  little  woman  rescued  her  straying  baby  from 
collision  with  his  knees.     The  smile  and  its  gentle  patronage 

ling. -red  to  fall  upon  B  little  dwarfish  Italian  who  stood  turning 
out   broken  music  in  patient  appeal  at    the  curl),  while   his  little 
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dwarfish  monkey  hopped  unceasingly  at  the  end  of  his  chain. 
The  bananas  had  to  be  shifted  while  a  coin  was  produced  for 
the  monkey,  and  as  he  carefully  adjusted  them  again  the  old 
man  smiled.  "It  is  a  very  fine  day,"  he  said,  and  beamed  as 
lightly,  if  not  as  suddenly,  as  the  little  Italian,  at  the  kindly 
sound  of  the  words. 

There  were  young  girls,  too,  who  sometimes  smiled  at  him, 
and  older  girls  who  looked  at  each  other  as  he  passed.  He  was 
aware  of  their  interested  eyes  and  looked  seriously  past  them. 
He  began  to  guide  his  steps  aside  with  fine,  happy  courtesy 
when  he  met  an  elderly  woman,  and  to  seek  the  eyes  of  the 
occasional  old  man  like  himself  with  a  firm  gaze  that  was 
almost  greeting.  He  was  approaching  the  spacious  quiet  of  the 
park  now,  and  very  unexpectedly  he  found  himself  tired.  As 
he  turned  into  the  gravelled  circle  he  sat  down  suddenly  on  one 
of  the  little  benches  and  put  down  his  bag.  The  weariness  that 
had  come  over  him  so  unexpectedly  bewildered  him  for  a 
minute  and  left  him  uncertain  and  vaguely  distressed.  He 
looked  down  at  his  feet  and  saw  that  his  shoes  were  flecked 
with  mud.  Suddenly  the  glamour  of  his  adventure  dulled,  and 
a  little  cold  wind  that  struck  his  bent  shoulders  chilled  him. 
Then  he  was  aware  that  as  he  had  sat  down  a  young  man  had 
sprung  up  from  the  bench  and  stood  now  beside  him  with 
boyish  deference. 

"Are  you — is  there  anything  I  can  do,  sir  ?"  the  young  man 
was  saying  earnestly. 

The  old  man  recovered  himself  very  quickly.  "  Why — thank 
you— it  was  nothing.  I  think  I  am  a  little  tired."  His  hands 
were  shaking  on  his  cane,  but  he  acknowledged  the  question 
with  gentle  dignity.  "It  is  a  very  fine  day — and  I  hope  I  have 
not  disturbed  you." 

The  other  smiled.  "  I  am  very  glad  you  did."  As  he  looked 
down  into  the  tired  old  face  that  was  still  quivering  a  little 
with  unhappy  bewilderment  in  spite  of  its  quite  visible  effort  at 
composure,  he  added  gravely,  "I  was  pretending  to  be  dis- 
couraged." 

The  bewilderment  was  merged  in  a  gentle  concern  that 
strengthened  into  a  confidence  at  once  self-forgetful  and  self- 
conscious,  as  the  old  man  turned  at  his  words.  "Discourage- 
ment is — is  not  for  the  young,"  he  said  with  happy  assurance 
as  he  rested  his  hands  on  his  cane,  "or  really— for  any  of  us. 
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I  have  been  depressed  myself — at  times — but  I — as  I  look  back — " 
his  eyes  grew  sober  as  a  child's  at  reproof — "I  realize  that — 
that—" 

His  companion  caught  the  trailing  sentence.  "Thank  you, 
sir,"  he  said  gravely.     4'  You  are  right." 

The  bewilderment  was  quite  gone  now,  and  the  sudden  weari- 
ness with  it.  Rising  from  the  bench  with  a  little  assistance 
from  his  cane,  he  carefully  saw  to  the  bulging  bag  which  the 
young  man  sprang  up  to  hand  to  him.  "  I  am  very  glad  if — if 
my  years — have  been  of  any  service  to  you,"  he  said  only  a 
little  vaguely.     "  I  am  quite  rested  now,  thank  you." 

He  had  not  realized  how  many  blocks  he  had  passed  on  the 
way  down,  but  now  the  distance  between  familiar  points  seemed 
very  long.  The  sun  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  but,  at 
the  thought  of  crossing,  the  rattle  of  traffic  seemed  suddenly  to 
increase  and  the  clash  of  vehicles  to  become  incessant  and  terri- 
fying, and  he  went  on  in  the  shadow. 

It  was  late  and  Mary  would  have  missed  him  and  would  be 
desperately  worried.  She  never  thought  of  him  but  as  a  help- 
less old  man,  and  as  he  looked  up  to  recognize  a  shop  sign  he 
remembered  as  almost  half-way  down  town,  he  could  not  dis- 
pute that  he  was  not  so  vigorous  as  he  once  had  been.  Vague 
notions  of  trying  to  justify  his  run-away  to  Mary  set  his  eyes 
to  scanning  the  windows  again,  but  he  saw  nothing  he  could 
offer  to  the  frightened  tenderness  with  which  he  knew  his 
daughter  would  greet  him.  In  the  face  of  the  loving  anxiety 
and  sane  reason  which  always  confounded  his  little  rebellious 
justifications  of  his  desire  to  escape  from  her  solicitude  he  knew 
he  would  be  silenced  with  the  shamed  repentance  so  hard  for 
an  old  man.  With  I  he  exaltation  of  the  afternoon  still  trem- 
bling through  all  his  frame  he  began  to  be  weakly  miserable  at 
the  thought  of  relinquishing  it. 

At  last  !i<-  came  to  the  corner  thai  turned  away  from  the 
thoroughfare,  and  the  stretch  of  quiet  Btreet  seemed  short.     The 

sun  was  on   his   back  again,  and   out   of  the  shadow  and   uproar 

he  lifted  his  face  to  the  c  g  wind  once  more,  and  the  light 

hack  into  his  ey<  9.     If-'  began  t<>  he  aware  of  tic  pae 
by  again,  and  as  he  was  turning  a  little  t«>  one  side  to  allow  the 
-fan  old  lady  who  was  being  propelled  in  awheel  chair 
by  a  wry  tiny  maid,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Btreet  he  heard 
a  cry  that  Btartled  him. 
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"  Grandpapa  —  why,  grandpapa  —  I'm  coming  !  "  Behind 
Felicia,  who  was  balancing  on  the  muddy  curb,  stood  Mary, 
her  face  so  set  in  lines  of  frightened  astonishment  that  she 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  Felicia's  glad  cry.  The  child's  wide- 
eyed  joy  at  her  discovery,  her  delighted  sense  of  the  enormity 
she  was  pointing  out,  would  perhaps  have  recalled  him  with 
pitiless  suddenness  to  his  old  unquestioning  self  and  the  incon- 
gruous, childish  shame  of  an  old  man,  but  for  the  swiftness 
with  which  she  acted  upon  her  words  and  darted  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  street.  For  an  instant  his  sense  of  detected 
misdemeanor,  the  trembling  of  his  tired  knees  and  recollection 
of  the  bag  of  bananas  he  had  clutched  so  long,  were  pitifully 
confused.  Then  as  a  heavy  delivery  truck  clanged  its  insistent 
warning,  he  grasped  the  situation  in  a  flash  that  cleared  away 
all  his  bewilderment.  Conscious  only  of  Mary's  terrified  face 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  a  sudden  thunderous  approach, 
he  reached  the  little  white  figure — and  then  the  long  afternoon's 
unreality  was  broken  by  swift,  easy  darkness. 

When  he  remembered  again  he  remembered  so  much  that  he 
hesitated  for  a  minute  before  he  opened  his  eyes,  for  he  knew  he 
would  see  Mary's  agonized,  reproachful  face  bending  over  him. 

"Father,  father,  what  were  you  thinking  of!"  pierced  his 
hesitation  and  went  on  in  seeming  neglect  of  all  that  was 
clearest  in  his  own  mind.  "  Edward  would  have  gone  out  with 
you."    He  stopped  her  gently. 

"  I  did  not  want  Edward,"  he  whispered  mildly.  He  felt 
strangely  weak.  "I  am  a  little — tired,  I  think,  but — "  he 
stopped  to  rest  a  minute  and  gain  strength  from  the  unfamiliar 
sense  of  exaltation  and  freedom  which  was  upon  him.  "  It  is 
really — very  fortunate — you  never  could  have  caught  her — you 
had  no  rubbers  on — "  here  his  forehead  wrinkled  with  a  sudden 
qualm  of  conscience. 

"But  Felicia  was  in  no — "  Mary  began  to  explain  carefully, 
but  the  contented  assurance  in  his  half-closed  eyes  checked  her 
and  she  let  him  go  on. 

"It  was  really  most — fortunate — most — my  dear,"  the  gentle 
old  voice  quavered  on.  "  So  you  see — I  assure  you — it  has  done 
me — done  me — no  harm  at  all.  On  the  contrary — I  think  it 
has  been— good  for  me,"  he  ended  only  a  little  less  steadily  as 
he  shut  his  eyes  and  slipped  beyond  the  loving  contradiction 
that  was  quivering  on  Mary's  lips. 


MOONLIGHT   ON   LAKE  GENEVA 
LILIAN   PETERS 

Silvery  beams  on  the  dark-bosoined  lake. 
Whence  leads  the  path  they  so  witchingly  make. 

Shining  and  clear  ? 
Rainbows  have  harboured  great  treasures,  we're  told. 
Sunbeams  have  glittered  with  promise  of  gold: 

What  can  be  here  ? 

Truly,  I'm  sure  there  are  tiny  folks  there, 
Wee  little  pixies  with  glistening  hair, 

Beckoning  me  ; 
Riding  the  ripples  all  sparkling  with  gold, 
Bathing  with  glee  in  the  moon-rays  so  cold  ; 

What  can  they  be  V 

Only  my  thoughts  can  explore  that  bright  lane, 
Only  my  fancies  free  passage  obtain, 

Roaming  unchid  ; 
Ever  its  wonders  will  lie  unrevealed  ; 
Ever  the  mystical  veil  will  be  sealed, 

What  has  it  hid  ? 


NIGHT 

MILDRED   RANDEL  SEYMOUR 

A  still,  cool  night 

With  all  the  wild,  sweet  freshness  of  the  spring, 
It-  thousand  odors,  and  alar. 

The  half-heard  rustle  of  a  bird  on  wing, 

The  distanl  river,  silent,  still. 

Here  and  there  a  soff  Light  gliding  by, 
i  I   -the  mist-hong,  purple  mountains 
aiding  nigh  against  th<  star-lit  grayn 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON 

LOUISE   RUSSELL   HOWE 

"  Mount  Washington,  did  you  say  ?  Why,  I  know  all  about 
Mount  Washington.  I  went  up  by  train  four  years  ago.  Don't 
you  remember  that  I  sent  you  a  postal  of  the  Summit  House 
from  there  ?  Awfully  good  things  to  eat  they  have  there,  but 
considering  the  scanty  service  they  give  and  the  unattractive- 
ness  of  the  rooms,  their  prices  are  altogether  too  high.  I 
suppose,  though,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  unique  site  for  a  hotel, 
being  on  top  of  a  mountain,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Still, 
I  shouldn't  think  that  ought  to  make  much  difference.  The 
view,  as  I  remember  it,  was  very  pretty,  but  we  didn't  see  much 
of  it,  for  we  had  to  hurry  to  get  our  dinner  eaten  and  have  time 
enough  to  write  a  few  postals  before  the  train  started  down  the 
mountain  again." 

Remarks  of  this  sort  would  probably  be  forthcoming  if  a 
mention  of  Mount  Washington  were  made  to  nine  out  of  ten 
people,  and  would  indicate  fairly  well  what  the  average  person 
knows  about  our  highest  mountain  peak  here  in  New  England  ; 
how  it  differs  from  the  other  peaks  in  the  Presidential  Range, 
for  instance,  or  from  the  rest  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
state,  such  as  La  Fayette.  Or  do  they  know  it  as  a  steadfast 
friend,  to  be  greeted  cordially  at  each  return  to  the  familiar 
camping  ground  ?  It  is  to  the  tramper,  the  mountain-climber, 
the  one  who  dons  his  oldest  clothes,  puts  a  pack  on  his  back, 
and  sets  out  for  a  real  good  visit  with  his  dear  old  friend, 
Washington,  that  the  beauties  of  this  particular  one  of  all  his 
mountain  friends  is  revealed . 

After  a  walk  through  the  mingled  birch  and  evergreen  woods 
which  border  the  Glen  road,  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  find  his 
way  to  the  summit  by  way  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  Perhaps 
he  wishes  to  lengthen  his  trip,  and  so  spends  a  night  in  the 
little  bark-covered  hut  on  the  edge  of  Hermit  Lake,  which  lies 
in  that  vast  amphitheatre  whose  walls,  furrowed  with  land- 
slides, and  whose  floor,  a  mere  jumble  of  enormous  rocks,  show 
the  tremendous  forces  which  were  at  work  here  in  the  glacial 
period. 

16 
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In  the  midst  of  the  almost  overpowering  grandeur  of  the 
surroundings,  »>ur  vagabond,  for  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
li»-  might  thus  be  called,  gathers  wood  and  birch-bark  for  his 
camp-fire  and  cuts  fresh  balsam  houghs  for  his  bed,  while  all 
around  him  the  shadows  are  beginning  to  lengthen  and  the 
hermit  and  Wilson  thrushes  fill  the  woods  with  their  music  ; 
the  former  with  his  somewhat  mournful  song,  the  latter  with 
his  ring  upon  ring  of  exquisite  melody.  A  feeling  of  perfect 
and  contentment  comes  over  him,  as  he  watches  the 
scarlet  glow  of  the  sky  die  down  to  rose  and  then  to  dark  blue- 
gray,  bringing  out  in  clear-cut  relief  the  dark  wall  of  the 
ravine,  as  it  rises  menacingly  above  him.     Then 

"  Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven. 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels," 

and  our  vagabond  falls  asleep  on  his  fragrant  bed,  lulled  by  the 
soft,  whispering  breeze  and  the  murmur  of  the  brook  on  its 
downward  course  from  Hermit  Lake. 

Waking  even  early  enough  to  see  the  flame-colored  glow  of 
the  rising  sun  light  up  the  dark,  gray  walls  of  the  ravine,  this 
"  intimate  friend  "  of  Mount  Washington,  as  he  might  be  called, 
rises  marvelously  refreshed  by  his  night  in  the  open.  After 
his  breakfast  of  flap-jacks,  bacon  and  coffee,  he  is  ready  to  start 
on  toward  the  summit,  which,  as  this  "  man  of  the  mountains" 
knows,  can  be  reached  by  several  different  paths  leading  from 
the  basin  of  the  ravine. 

Perhaps  he  chooses  the  one  which  runs  along  in  the  bed  of 
the  brook  formed  by  the  thousand  tiny  streams  trickling  over 
the  head-wall.  Not  having  as  his  main  object  the  breaking  of 
a  record  in  reaching  the  summit,  he  takes  time  to  admire  by 
the  way  the  rare,  little  Alpine  flowers  which,  blossoming  in 
such  abundance,  give  the  name  of  the  Alpine  garden  to  this 
rather  level  expanse  at  the  top  of  the  head-wall.  Here,  too,  he 
has  a  chance  to  take  his  first  good  look-off,  for  he  has  been 
occupied  wholly  in  seeking  a  sure  footing  in  the  rather  slippery 
and  extremely  steep  path.  Climbing  steadfastly  on  from  here, 
he  picks  his  way  cautiously  over  the  confused  jumble  of  enor- 
mous rocks,  which  contain  so  many  pitfalls  for  the  unwary, 
and  at  last  reaches  the  end  of  his  climb.  He  rejoices  to  behold 
again  the  wave  upon  wave  of  mountain  ranges,  separated  by 
broad  valleys,  lakes,  and  little  towns,  and  he  takes  delight  in 
recognizing  and,  as  it  were,  greeting  each  familiar  peak. 
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If,  however,  our  vagabond,  our  lover  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, should  prefer  to  visit  his  friend,  Mount  Washington,  by 
night,  rather  than  to  take  his  trip  by  daylight,  he  may  walk  up 
the  winding  carriage  road,  and  from  there  become  acquainted 
with  the  beauties  of  the  view  by  moonlight. 

From  the  Glen  House,  snuggled  close  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  starts  up  the  road  so  familiar  to  him  by  day,  and  yet 
now  so  unfamiliar  and  transformed  by  the  glorious,  silver  radi- 
ance of  the  full  moon,  and  plunges  with  perhaps  a  little  mis- 
giving into  the  dark  opening  of  the  woods.  Although  the 
brightness  of  the  moonlight  pierces,  in  places,  the  thick  growth 
of  the  woods,  yet  it  only  adds  weirdness  to  the  scene,  by  scat- 
tering white  patches  of  light  which  flicker  with  the  stirring  of 
the  leaves,  and  at  first  make  our  traveller  start  nervously. 
There  are  faint,  mysterious  rustlings  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  perhaps  the  sudden  blood-curdling  cry  of  a  screech-owl 
near  at  hand  would  make  him  fear  that  some  wild  man  was  at 
large  in  the  woods,  if  he  had  not  recognized  the  sound  almost 
immediately  as  the  call  of  one  of  his  winged  friends. 

When  at  last  he  emerges  from  the  woods,  the  full  glory  of 
the  moonlit  scene  bursts  upon  him,  and  he  stands  transfixed 
with  awe  and  reverence  at  the  beauty  of  God's  world.  Far 
down  below  him  is  the  Glen  House,  from  whence  he  started, 
snuggled  deep  in  the  hollow  of  Pinkam  Notch,  while  behind  it 
rises  the  dark  and  massive  bulk  of  the  Carter  Range.  Beyond 
to  the  north  the  glow  from  the  lights  in  the  little  mountain 
town  of  Berlin  shines  out  dimly,  and  reminds  him  that  this 
beautiful  country  is  a  real  and  not  a  phantom  land,  as  it  seems 
under  the  transfiguring  light  of  the  moon. 

Far  toward  the  east  he  sees  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of 
Maine,  which  stand  out  as  clearly  as  in  daylight,  while  directly 
north,  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Washington,  loom  the  gigan- 
tic masses  of  Adams  and  Madison.  Over  the  whole  scene 
reigns  a  deep  and  profound  silence  which  is  only  broken  by  the 
murmuring  of  the  night  wind. 

Wending  his  way  upward,  our  friend,  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  overwhelming  majesty  of  the  Northern  Peaks,  has  an 
unobstructed  view  into  the  deep  hollow  of  Great  Gulf.  Far 
down  in  the  basin  of  the  ravine  he"hears  the  rushing  of  the 
mountain  stream  as  it  pursues  its  impetuous  course  through 
the  virgin  forest ;  against  the  moonlit  sides  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams  is  cast  the  dark  shadow  of  Washington.  2 
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Climbing  higher,  our  vagabond  loses  sight  of  the  moon  behind 
a  ridge  o(  the  mountain.  As  it  disappears  from  view,  it  throws 
into  relief  the  bare,  scraggy  forms  of  a  few  gnarled  trees  and 
makes  them  look  like  stunted  ghosts.  Already  the  eastern 
horizon  has  been  showing  signs  of  approaching  dawn,  and  now 
a  band  of  deep  red,  blending  into  rich  orange,  is  streaked  as  if 
by  an  artist's  brush,  along  the  sky  behind  the  dark  mass  of  the 
Carter  Range.  The  morning  star,  Venus,  shines  beautifully 
clear  in  the  fast  brightening  heavens,  rivalling  the  moon  in 
radiance,  and  one  by  one  the  little  stars  fade  out  of  sight  into 
the  gray  dome  of  the  sky. 

Our  friend  almost  involuntarily  halts  here  to  watch  the  incom- 
ing of  the  day.  The  horizon  has  been  becoming  more  and  more 
brilliant,  and  the  orange  has  changed  to  a  golden  flame  color, 
which  is  reflected  on  the  under  edges  of  the  gray  clouds  above, 
tinting  them  a  beautiful  rose.  In  the  south  and  north  the 
almost  dazzling  color  is  toned  down  to  a  most  delicate  pink, 
suggestive  of  Homer's  "rosy-fingered  dawn,"  and  a  new  soft- 
ness clothes  even  the  gray  and  barren  crags  of  the  mountain 
peaks  close  at  hand,  which  take  on  a  pinkish  violet  tint  when 
the  sun  finally  rises  above  the  horizon. 

As  its  bright  radiance  first  penetrates  the  dark  forests  below, 
clear  and  exultant  comes  the  song  of  a  white-throated  sparrow, 
joyously  ushering  in  the  day.  The  mist,  which  has  spread 
itself  like  many  filmy  veils  over  the  lakes  and  rivers,  gradually 
begins  to  float  upward,  melting  away  under  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  leaves  behind  it  the  silver  expanse  of  a  lake  or 
shining  thread  of  a  river  which  it  has  concealed. 

Shall  we  leave  our  friend  here,  watching  in  solitude  and 
reverence  the  transformation  of  the  earth  at  the  touch  of  the 
all-powerful  King  of  the  Heavens  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  well, 
for  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  can  be  heard  the  clatter  of 
pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen,  as  breakfast  is  being  prepared  for 
the  hotel  guests. 

Tell  me  which  has  a  more  real  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  noble  mountain,  the  person  who  travels  by  rail  up  its 
Bides  and,  after  buying  a  dinner  and  a  postal  or  two,  travels  by 
rail  down  again,  or  the  person  who,  spending  a  whole  night 
or  day  or  even  more  in  exploring  the  many  paths  which  cover 
[tfl  sides,  learns  the  secrets  of  his  friend,  the  mountain  ? 


TREES 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND  NICHOLL 

A  tree  is  a  familiar  thing  : 

Each  bole  and  branch,  each  bud  of  spring, 

Is  like  one  I  have  seen  before. 

The  old  oak  hid  in  forest  dusk 

Once  stood  before  niy  cottage  door. 

And,  there,  the  wee,  straight  evergreen 

So  many  times  my  heart  has  seen  ! 

And,  ah,  the  slim  and  swaying  one — 

I  knew  it  in  some  day  of  yore, 

By  some  dim  path  I  wandered  o'er. 

That  tall  one  stands  aloof,  alone, 

But  I  am  sure  that,  as  a  child, 

I  played  with  fairies  shy  and  wild 

Upon  its  roots  with  moss  close-sown. 

A  tree  is  a  familiar  thing  : 

Each  bole  and  branch,  each  bud  of  spring, 

Is  like  one  I  have  seen  before. 


FALL 

ELIZABETH  SCHLOSSER 

It  is  fall,  it  is  fall  in  the  mountains, 
Where  the  nights  are  long  and  cold, 

Where  the  roads  lie  white  in  the  still  moonlight 
And  the  dawn  is  purple  and  gold. 

It  is  fall,  it  is  fall ;  there's  a  tingle 

Of  frost  in  the  searching  air  ; 
There  are  cheery  calls  as  the  darkness  falls, 

And  bonfires  glow  here  and  there. 

It  is  fall,  and  an  impish  madness 

As  wild  as  the  heart  of  May, 
To  the  elfin  rills  in  the  far-off  hills 

Bids  us  up,  and  off,  and  away  ! 
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THE  MANHOOD  OF  TOMMY  DEANE 

MARION   SINCLAIR    WALKER 

"  You  see,  Taps,  girls  care  a  lot  about  dresses  aud  things  of 
that  sort.     It's  queer,  but  it's  so,"  remarked  Tommy  Deane. 

Taps  looked  up  at  his  young  master  comprehendingly,  and 
wagged  his  tail  in  agreement. 

''And  then,  as  mother  often  says,  it  isn't  as  if  we  had  had  an 
ordinary  father.  It's  a  good  thing  to  live  up  to, — being  the 
children  of  'Captain  Stuart  Deane,  who  died  bravely  for  his 
country."  The  last  words  were  spoken  as  if  memorized  from 
many  readings,  as  indeed  they  were,  for  the  boy  knew  by  heart 
every  word  that  had  been  written  of  his  famous  soldier  father. 

"  Every  other  girl  in  the  class  will  have  a  new  dress  for  grad- 
uation." That  was  all  Milly  said,  for  she  was  not  the  complain- 
ing kind — she  knew  too  well,  as  did  Tommy, how  great  had  been 
the  struggle  for  Mother  to  make  the  slender  income  cover  their 
daily  needs,  since  the  dear  "Captain  Daddy"  had  "died  bravely 
for  his  country."  But  Tommy  knew  that  sister  was  thinking  of 
it  all  the  time — of  her  graduation  with  no  new  dress,  and  he 
longed,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  eleven  years,  to  get 
it  for  her. 

"There's  the  fifty  cents,  Taps,"  resumed  Tommy,  "that  you 
and  I  got  for  killing  the  woodchuck  for  Farmer  Brown.  But 
that  wouldn't  go  far.  No,  even  if  we  could  kill  all  the  wood- 
chucks  in  Griswold,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  enough.  What 
can  we  do,  Taps  ?" 

Taps  had  no  suggestions  to  otter,  for  his  interest  was  at  the 
time  otherwise  engaged.  Boy  and  dog  were  on  their  regular 
Saturday  afternoon  ramble,  and  now  they  had  come  to  the 
bridge,  where  it  was  Tommy's  unfailing  custom  to  pause  for  a 
while  to  throw  sticks  into  the  water,  to  be  jubilantly  sought  for 
by  Taps,  and  brought  back  in  triumph  by  a  very  wet  and 
excited  dog,  to  his  master.  Taps  was  at  the  moment,  by  a  series 
of  agitated  barks,  attempting  to  call  Tommy's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  interesting  number  of  the  program  was  now  due. 

Tommy,  roused  from  his  preoccupied  state  of  mind,  permitted 
himself  to  be  diverted,  and  entered  into  the  fun  right  heartily. 

2o 
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When  they  went  on,  a  little  later,  Milly  and  her  dress  were 
for  the  time  quite  forgotten,  so  thoroughly  were  boy  and  dog 
absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  companionship,  and 
of  the  witching  April  day. 

"Greetings,  young  friend,"  called  a  cheery  voice.  Tommy 
looked  up,  and  recognized  the  owner  of  the  voice  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Boston,  who  had  been  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
neighborhood.  Taps,  recalled  from  one  of  his  detours  through 
the  underbrush,  came  and  stood  by  his  master  at  attention. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir,"  said  Tommy  politely. 

"That's  a  fine  dog  you  have  there,"  remarked  the  gentleman 
from  Boston,  looking  upon  Taps  with  approval. 

"He's  the  finest  collie  in  the  county,"  said  Tommy  proudly, 
"Anyone  will  tell  you  that." 

"  Don't  suppose  you  want  to  sell  him  ?  " 

"Sell  Taps?  No  sir!"  Indignation  at  the  very  thought 
blazed  in  Tommy's  eyes. 

"  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars  for  him,"  went  on  the 
gentleman  from  Boston,  coolly.  "And  that  sum  doesn't  grow 
on  the  Griswold  bushes,  I  imagine." 

"•  Neither  do  dogs  like  Taps,"  retorted  Tommy.  But  the  man's 
words  rang  in  his  ears.  Twenty-five  dollars!  Milly's  gradua- 
tion dress  !     But  sell  Taps  ? 

"No  sir,  I  couldn't  think  of  it,"  said  Tommy. 

"  Well,  if  you  should  happen  to  change  your  mind,  bring 
him  'round  before  this  evening.  I  leave  for  Boston  on  the  ten 
o'clock  train." 

"Good  day,  sir,"  said  Tommy  briefly.     "Come  on,  Taps." 

"I'll  be  lookiug  for  you,"  called  the  gentleman  from  Boston. 

"You'll  not  see  me,"  shouted  Tommy,  as  he  and  Taps  dis- 
appeared round  the  bend  in  the  road. 

The  North  Wood  Road  was  full  of  attractions  for  Tommy  and 
Taps.  Sometimes  a  squirrel  would  scold  at  them  noisily  from 
the  crotch  of  his  tree,  to  the  joyful  excitement  of  Taps,  who 
thought  squirrels  were  made  for  the  single  purpose  of  being 
barked  at.  Sometimes,  too,  a  frightened  rabbit  would  scurry 
away  into  the  underbrush  at  their  approach.  Once  they  had  seen 
the  tracks  of  a  deer,  and  Tommy  had  been  hoping  ever  since  for  a 
glimpse  of  that  shy  woodland  creature.  Today,  too,  there  was 
the  joy  of  the  warm  Spring  sunshine — of  budding  leaf  and  run- 
ning brook,  and  a  feeling  of  new  life  in  all  nature,  that  set  one's 
heart  to  beating  faster  from  very  love  of  living. 
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But  somehow  for  Tommy,  the  zest  was  gone  from  it  all.  For 
although  he  tried  to  forget  about  the  recent  interview,  it  still 
remained  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Once  he  stood  still,  thinking, 
thinking,  never  realizing  that  he  had  stopped  until  he  was 
aroused  with  a  start  by  feeling  Tap's  cold  nose  in  his  hand. 
Taps  was  looking  up  at  him  anxiously,  his  adoring  eyes  full  of 
wonder.  What  could  be  the  matter  with  little  master,  whose 
interest  in  the  North  Wood  Road  had  never  failed  before  ? 

"Come  on,  Taps,"  shouted  Tommy.  "Ill  race  you  to  the 
hollow  oak." 

Away  they  dashed,  Taps  welcoming  his  master's  restored 
spirits  with  delighted  barks.  But  when  the  race  was  ended, 
and  Tommy  flung  himself  down  to  rest,  with  Taps  close  by,  the 
disquieting  thoughts  came  again. 

Sell  Taps  ?  Oh,  how  could  he  ?  Taps  whom  Captain  Daddy 
had  brought  to  him,  a  tumbly,  rollicking  puppy,  the  very  last 
time  he  had  come  home.  Three  years  ago  it  was— Tommy  re- 
membered it  so  well.  And  when  Captain  Daddy  was  going 
away  to  the  war — oh  why  must  he  think  of  that  now  !— he  had 
said  so  earnestly,  his  hand  on  Tommy's  shoulder — 

"Tommy,  my  boy,  always  take  care  of  your  sister.  Protect 
her,  and  do  things  to  make  her,  happy,  even  if  it  is  very  hard 
for  you.     For  that  is  part  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  man." 

Those  were  the  last  words  Tommy  had  heard  his  father  say. 
Now  it  was  as  if  they  were  burned  into  his  brain,  so  clearly  did 
he  hear  them,  feel  them,  with  all  his  consciousness. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Daddy,  not  Taps?  You  wouldn't  want  me  to 
give  up  Taps,"  whispered  the  boy. 

Clear  in  the  silence  he  seemed  to  hear  the  words  "  even  if  it  is 
hard  for  you  .  .  .   For  that  is  part  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  man." 

"Dear  Captain  Daddy,  you  know  how  hard  it  is.  But  I'll 
try."  Tommy  could  see  the  strong,  earnest  face  of  Captain 
Daddy — Captain  Daddy  who  had  "  died  bravely  for  his  country" 
— and  the  eyes  looked  very  proud  and  very  kind. 

"Come,  Taps."  He  hurried  back  through  the  gathering  dusk, 
straight  to  the  place  where  the  gentleman  from  Boston  was 
staying. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  sonny,"  remarked  the  latter.  "  I  thought 
you'd  come." 

Tommy  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  Taps,  looking  on  in 
anxious  wonder,  was  secured  with  a   chain.     The  money  was 
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counted  out,  and  Tommy  gravely  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He 
turned  to  go,  "but  then  with  agonized  eyes,  looking  into  the 
face  of  the  gentleman  from  Boston,  he  cried,  "  Oh,  sir,  you'll  be 
kind  to  him  ?"  "  Certainly,  my  boy,"  and  he  gripped  Tommy's 
hand.  "He  shall  have  every  kindness."  Tommy  silently 
pressed  the  big  man's  hand,  and  fled,  not  daring  even  to  look  at 
Taps.  Away  down  the  road  he  rushed,  hearing  less  and  less 
distinctly  Tap's  yelps  of  dismay  at  being  left  alone  with  a 
stranger. 

When  Tommy  was  quite  out  of  hearing, he  slackened  his  pace. 
Suddenly  he  felt  tired — very  tired  and  very  lonely.  Mechanic- 
ally as  he  went  along  he  picked  up  sticks— he  would  need  them 
to  throw  when  they  got  to  the  bridge.  But  when  he  stood  on 
the  bridge  he  remembered  it  was  not  "  they  "  any  more,  and  he 
would  never  have  need  of  sticks  again.     Slowly  he  went  on. 

Mother  and  Sister  were  at  supper  when  Tommy  came  in. 

"  How  late  you  are,  dear,"  said  Mother.  But  Tommy,  not 
replying,  handed  her  the  money.  "  For  Sister's  dress,"  he  said 
simply,  "I  sold  Taps."  The  voice  was  firm,  and  only  a  tight- 
ening of  his  boyish  lips  bore  witness  of  the  struggle. 

"  Oh,  Tommy — Taps  ?  How  could  you  ?  Oh,  you're  the  dearest 
brother  that  ever  a  sister  had,"  and  Milly  kissed  him  excitedly. 
Then  all  through  supper  she  talked  about  the  dress — how  it  was 
to  be  made,  how  pretty  it  would  look,  and  how  the  girls  would 
admire  it.  Tommy  listened  in  silence,  and  had  always  an 
answering  smile  when  Sister  looked  at  him,  but  Mother  noticed 
that  his  food  was  quite  untouched. 

Bye  and  bye  when  Milly  had  gone  upstairs  to  dreams  of  the 
wonderful  dress,  Mother  protested,  for  she  knew  how  deep  was 
Tommy's  love  for  Taps. 

"Dear,  you  shouldn't  have  done  it,"  she  said.  "It  was  too 
great  a  sacrifice  to  make." 

But  Tommy  straightened  his  shoulders  bravely.  "Never 
mind,  Mother,  I  must  take  care  of  Sister.  We  men  have  to 
do  such  things." 

Mother  stooped  and  kissed  him,  repressing  a  sigh.  It  seemed 
so  early  for  her  little  boy  to  have  learned  this  great  lesson  of 
love  and  sacrifice. 

"  Good  night,  Mother,"  said  Tommy. 

Upstairs  in  his  little  room  he  sat  long,  with  little  desire  for 
sleep.     For  he  thought  of  the  years  stretched  out  before  him  in 
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a  dreary  succession  of  Saturdays— Saturdays  without  Taps— oh, 
the  emptiness  of  it !  One  by  one  he  thought  of  Tap's  cute 
tricks,  his  intelligence,  his  affection.  Presently  he  heard  the 
far-off  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  and  going  to  the  window  he  saw 
the  lights  of  the  ten-o'clock  train  twinkling  around  the  curve — 
and  after  that,  darkness — and  silence.  Then  the  tears  came. 
"  Oh,  Taps,"  he  sobbed.  "  Dear  Taps,  goodbye." 
Very  quietly  he  crept  into  bed.  And  once  more  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Captain  Daddy,  "For  that  is  part  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  man." 

"  Help  me,  dear  Captain  Daddy,"  whispered  the  boy,  "for  I'm 
not  big  and  brave  like  you." 

Was  there  after  that  night  something  in  Tommy's  face  that 
told  of  his  new  found  manhood  ?  For  the  next  morning  when 
he  came  down,  Milly  looked  from  him  to  the  picture  of  Captain 
Daddy,  on  the  wall,  and  said,  "  Mother,  have  you  noticed  how 
much  like  father  our  Tommy  is  beginning  to  be  ?" 


REFLECTIONS 

ELOISE   SCHMIDT 

Do  you  know — 

I  heard  iny  mother  say 
The  world  is  always  upside  down, 

Upon  a  rainy  day. 

It  sounds  so  queer 

At  first  I  couldn't  see — 
But  soon's  I  looked  into  the  puddles 

It  became  quite  clear  to  me. 


WHERE  ARE  SUMMER'S  SONGSTERS  FLED? 

GRETCHEN   TODD 

Where  are  Summer's  songsters  fled  ? 
They  that  caroled  in  the  dawning 
When  the  clouds  flushed  pink  and  golden 
With  the  promise  of  the  sunrise  ? 
Where  are  they  that  twittered  softly 
When  the  evening  shadows  gathered 
In  the  corners  of  the  garden 
And  the  small  stars,  pale  with  daring, 
First  pricked  through  the  sky's  dim  azure  ? 
Where  are  they  that,  neath  the  grasses, 
Hidden  on  the  tree-trunk's  brownness, 
Threaded  through  the  murmuring  leaf-song 
The  shrill  sweetness  of  their  crying? 

All  the  world  is  bright,  and  Autumn 
Flecks  the  green  wave  of  the  hillside 
With  a  foam  of  gold  and  crimson, 
But  the  music  of  the  bird-songs, 
Crickets'  chirping,  locusts'  humming — 
These  are  hushed  ;  and  in  the  forest, 
'Neath  the  tall  trees'  shade  and  shimmer, 
Broods  a  silence  broken  only 
By  the  chatter  of  the  squirrel 
And  the  whisper  of  the  soft  wind 
Seeking  through  the  empty  branches, 
Asking  with  a  sad  insistence — 
Where  are  Summer's  songsters  fled? 


RAIN  IN  SUMMER 

MIRA  BIGELOW   WILSON 

When  I  have  watched  the  last  of  a  flock 
Of  swallows  across  a  hidden  sky 

I  shall  be  falling  asleep. 
When  I  have  heard  the  last  notes  die 
Of  an  old  song,  brought  by  the  wind  up  the  street, 

I  shall  be  falling  asleep. 
When  I  have  caught  the  last  hoof-beat 
Of  the  gray  mules  pacing  the  river  locks 

I  shall  be  falling  asleep. 
When  the  first  daring  bob-white  mocks 
The  raindrops,  glancing  as  they  fall, 

He'll  surprise  me — asleep. 


SKETCHES 


RECIPES  FOR  AUTHORS 

FRANCES    HUNTER 

The  fascination  that  a  cook-book  exerts  over  those  to  whom 
a  spider  is  not  a  utensil,  but  a  bug,  lies  also  in  Recipes  for 
Authors  for  those  to  whom  writing  is  not  an  accomplishment, 
but  a  mystery.  Why  should  it  comfort  me  to  know  that 
Arnold  Bennett  takes  notes  ;  that  Hardy  never  did  ;  that  Guy 
de  Maupassant  did  most  of  his  thinking  on  tops  of  omnibuses  ? 
Does  it  not  suggest  that  the  writer's  art  may  be  a  thing  of 
formula  rather  than  of  genius,  of  ritual  rather  than  inspiration  ? 
There  is  always  the  gambler's  chance  that  the  next  method 
tried,  whether  that  of  Stevenson  or  Barrett  Wendell,  may  be 
the  one  solution  in  a  thousand,  the  abradacadabra.  Indeed,  a 
glance  at  some  printed  stuff  of  the  day  would  suggest  writing 
by  rule  to  be  not  so  arduous  a  task,  after  all.  Much  of  our 
poetry  smacks  of  the  well-worn  recipe  :  "  Two  quarts  of  nature, 
stirred  with  a  rhyming  dictionary,  and  half-baked."  This  bit 
of  verse,  for  example,  from  a  reputable  weekly,  has  been  run- 
ning through  my  head  with  the  persistency  of  "Punch,  con- 
ductor, punch  with  care  "  : 

11  Succory  flowers  are  bine 
In  the  spring  weather — 
We  two,  and  we  two,  and  we  two  together." 

In  literary  as  in  culinary  matters  we  seem  to  have  passed 
from  the  careful  day  of  the  Dutch  oven  or  the  range  to  the 
careless  one  of  the  fireless  cooker  and  the  paper  bag.  "Ease 
before  Excellence"  is  our  motto.  "Take  GO  eggs,"  says  my 
great-grandmother's  receipt  for  pound  cake,  the  other  ingredi- 
ents being  in  proportion.  The  day  of  the  epic,  alas,  has  gone 
by,  in  cake  and  in  Literature  alike.      No  longer  do  we  justify 
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the  ways  of  God  to  men,  or  even  sing  of  arms  and  the  man. 
Such  matters  we  leave  to  the  specialists,— theologians,  war- 
experts,  sociologists.  Roger  Ascham  said  "  He  who  would 
write  well  in  any  language  must  speak  as  the  common  people 
do  and  think  as  wise  men  do."  Unfortunately,  those  who  are 
wise  to-day  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  must  have  applied  so 
many  years  of  concentrated  devotion  to  the  subject  of  their 
choice  that  they  quite  neglect  to  woo  the  muse  of  style.  They 
give  us  the  roast  raw,  ungarnished  and  ungravied,  strong  meat, 
perhaps,  but  uninviting  !  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  cater 
to  the  literary  table  with  best-sellers  are  expert  in  the  nice  art 
of  warming-up.  Again  and  again  they  serve  up  the  original 
mutton  that  at  its  first  appearance  found  such  favor  with  the 
hungry  reader.  As  in  an  Irish  stew,  there  is  an  underlying 
flavor  of  reminiscence— there  are  the  books  of  yester  year,  the 
dinners  of  yester  week. 

The  recipe  that  is  followed  oftenest  by  the  casual  writers  of 
the  present  day  is  that  of  George  Herbert : 

"  Nothing  that's  plain 
But  may  be  witty,  if  thou  had'st  the  vein." 

How  many  charming  essays  one  reads  on  subjects  as  unim- 
portant as  "The  Subtlety  of  the  Soap-Dish/'  or  "Why  I  Dis- 
like Birds,"  and  yet  where  will  you  find  pleasanter  food  for 
your  sated  appetite  ?  The  fault  is  not  with  the  supply,  but 
with  the  demand.  If  we  forced  our  wise  men  to  write  well, 
they  would  do  so  ;  if  we  forced  our  stylists  to  think,  they  would 
do  so.  Some  day,  perhaps,  instead  of  gulping  them  down 
separately,  we  shall  have  the  bread  of  wisdom  and  the  butter 
of  style  united  in  one  palatable  aud  nutritious  literary  sandwich. 


MAGNOLIA 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND  NICHOLL 

Magnolia  blossoms,  breathing  pure  amid  the  fragrant  dusk, 

Lift  up  their  cups  of  color  to  the  rain. 
The  color  seems  a  blending  of  perfection  and  of  woe  ; 

The  agony  of  too  much  beauty — pain. 


FROM  A  DIARY 

ELOISE   SCHMIDT 

Monday.  There  are  always  so  many  thoughts  when  you're 
sick  a-bed.  I  s'pose  they  take  the  place  of  things.  There  are 
thoughts  that  hurt,  and  thoughts  you  like  to  play  with,  and 
thoughts  that  you  follow,  and  follow,  and  never  quite  reach. 

I'm  twelve  last  week— almost  a  grown  lady,  but  I  don't  feel 
really  twelve,  for  I've  been  sick  a-bed  for  four  weeks,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  you  could  grow  enough  to  have  a  birthday  when 
you're  sick  a-bed.  I've  always  wanted  to  write  in  a  diary,  but 
I've  never  had  time  before  and  I  never  thought  there'd  be  any- 
thing to  say.  Now  it's  all  time,  and  isn't  it  funny  but  there's 
so  much  to  say  ?  I  'spect  it's  thoughts  and  not  things,  though, 
and  thoughts  do  spread  when  things  can't.  Just  like,  when  I 
used  to  go  to  church.  They'd  wonder,  would  I  be  quiet  for  two 
hours  without  things,  and  I'd  wonder  if  I  would,  too,  but  my 
thoughts  would  spread  and  spread  all  over  the  two  hours,  and 
they  wouldn't  be  through  spreading  before  it  was  time  to  go. 
But  now  they've  spread  for  four  weeks  and  I'm  even  tired  of 
thoughts. 

Mother  said  she  thought  she  heard  a  robin  to-day.  I  wish 
she  did,  and  I  wish  one  would  have  a  nest  and  some  baby  robins 
right  out  on  our  barn  eaves,  where  I  could  see  them.  I  never 
used  to  have  time  to  watch  them  familying  and  now  I  have 
quite  time  enough.  Mother  lets  me  play  with  her  sewing- 
glasses,  and  one  eye  is  so  strong  I  could  see  the  nest  so  plain. 
She  lets  me  use  them  all  I  want  and  we  call  them  "  our  good 
eye,"  like  the  Witch  of  the  South  in  the  "  Wizard  of  Oz."  We 
do  enjoy  the  good  eye.  If  mother  gets  up  on  the  chair  by  the 
window  and  looks  through  the  good  eye  like  a  spy-glass  she  can 
Bee  what  time  it  is  by  the  town  clock,  and  so  I  always  have 
lunch  by  the  good  eye.  It's  so  much  nicer  than  the  kitchen 
alarm  clock.  And  then  father's  eyes  are  even  stronger  than 
mother's,  and  he's  bo  big  and  tall  he  doesn't  have  to  get  up  on 
the  chair,  but  with  our  good  eye  he  can  see  the  color  of  the 
weather-flags  way  up  on  the  hill.  So  every  day  he  notices 
them  for  me  and  1  watch  to  see  if  it  comes  true.     Three  days  it 
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hasn't,  but  the  rest  it  has,  except  two  days  I  don't  know  about, 
when  I  didn't  feel  like  noticing. 

Mother  is  going  to  dress  me  up  in  one  of  her  nighties  soon. 
Mother  is  so  little  that  it  won't  be  much  too  big.  It's  a  dear 
nightie,  with  a  big,  thick,  blue  bow  on  one  shoulder.  I  play 
it's  a  butterfly  or  a  bluebird  that's  lighted  there,  and  I  whisper 
to  it  and  it  stays  so  still.  The  children  come  in  from  school 
every  day,  and  that's  why  I  dress  up.  They  tell  me  things  to 
laugh  at  and  we  have  nice  times.  I  can  hear  my  mother  singing 
up  the  stairs,  and  now  she's  opening  the  sticky  drawer  where 
the  blue-bow  nightie  is  kept. 

Tuesday.  I  wrote  such  a  lot  Monday  that  I  thought  I  must 
be  all  told  out,  but  things  are  crowding  and  crowding  up  to 
tell.  Outside  my  window  near  the  barn  I  play  there's  a  family 
of  bluebirds  on  the  telegraph  post.  They  are  so  very  blue  and 
they  shine  so  in  the  sun.  There's  the  mother  and  father — the 
two  alone  on  top — and  then  there's  three  below  together — just 
the  number  of  our  family— mother  and  father  and  Margaret 
and  Ben  and  me.  I  know  just  which  bird  belongs  to  which 
one  of  us  by  the  way  they  shine.  They're  nice  birds,  but  I 
almost  wish  the  real  bluebirds  would  come. 

Thursday.  I  was  pretty  unpleasant  yesterday  and  I'm  going 
to  try  so  hard  not  to  let  it  happen  again.  My  back  was  so 
much  worse  than  usual,  but  I  know  now  that's  no  excuse  for 
I'll  always  have  a  back.  I'm  going  to  play  that  I'm  company 
to  everybody  for  a  week  and  then  I'll  have  to  be  polite,  and  if 
I  forget  I'm  company  once  and  act  horrid  I  must  give  up  my 
desert  and  say  I  don't  care  for  it  when  I  do.  It's  a  good  plan 
and  I'm  sure  it  will  work  on  me,  for  I've  tried  the  idea  before 
with  studying  for  chocolate  creams.  Arithmetic  always  was  so 
hard  for  me  that  I  didn't  study  it  at  all  good.  It's  so  dull  and 
straight  along,  studying  arithmetic,  and  the  only  way  I  could 
get  my  lesson  was  to  put  a  chocolate  cream  at  the  top  of  my 
page,  and  then,  soon's  I  got  the  page  done  I  could  eat  the  candy. 
That's  why  I  was  so  awfully  cross  at  Ben  this  morning — because 
he  found  my  pile  of  arithmetic  chocolates  and  he'd  eaten  all 
'cept  two  before  he  came  to  ask  me. 

I  have  to  stop  writing.     I  get  tired  very  soon. 
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Friday,     It's  such  a  cold  morning,  just  as  the  weather  flags 

said,  and  my  windows  are  all  frosted  over.  One  has  just  plain 
timber  on  it,  but  the  other  is  beautiful.  I  play  that  the  window 
frost  fairies  had  a  meeting  under  the  tallest  frost-tree,  last 
night,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  little  white  queen  presiding. 
She  called  all  the  little  frost  fairies  together  under  the  big  tree 
and  sent  them  off  to  fight  the  frost  fairies  on  the  other  window. 
And  the  first  ones  beat  terribly  and  spoiled  all  the  land  of  the 
others  till  there  was  nothing  left  but  broken  timber,  and  then 
they  went  back  to  their  own  queen  and  played  and  danced 
under  their  trees  and  all  over  their  frost  kingdom  till  the  sun 
scattered  them. 

It's  so  nice  to  have  thoughts  to  play  with. 

Sunday.  It's  warm  to-day  and  my  bluebirds  are  shining  so 
bright  in  the  sun.  The  poor  frost  fairies  are  driven  away  and 
I  guess  it's  their  last  meeting  for  this  year.  Father  and  I  fig- 
ured it  all  out  last  night — that  we  really  felt  so  sorry  for  poor 
winter,  for  it  doesn't  have  half  a  chance  and  people  scold  about 
it,  besides.  Father  and  I  noticed  that  it  was  so  short,  after  all ; 
for  winter  can't  begin  until  after  Indian  Summer,  and  that  lasts 
till  nearly  Christmas  Day,  and  then  comes  the  January  thaw, 
and  February  is  the  shortest  monfh,  and  the  robins  are  here  in 
March,  so  there  isn't  really  any  winter,  after  all.  I'll  have  to 
tell  Granny  Marschall  about  winter,  for  she's  always  scolding 
about  it,  and  I  'spect  she's  never  stopped  to  think. 

I  can't  write  long  to-day,  for  I'm  rather  tired  and  my  back's 
no  better. 

Tuesday.  Everyone  is  so  kind  that  I  don't  have  to  bother 
about  being  company.  I've  just  had  to  give  up  my  desert  once, 
and  it  was  apple  snow,  too,  but  then,  I  know  when  I  scolded 
about  my  back  enough  to  make  tears  come  in  mother's  eyes 
that  I  ought  to  give  up  apple  snow. 

My  bluebirds  are  so  bright  in  the  sun.  They're  my  bluebirds 
of  happiness  Like  in  the  play  father  took  Ben  and  Margaret  and 
me  to.  I  loved  that  play  and  I'd  rather  have  the  glass  bluebirds 
outside  of  my  window  than  anything  else  I  know.  They  are 
things,  bat  the  real  bluebird  is  real  happiness.  It  is  coming 
soon,  I  know. 

I  must  stop  now,  for  it's  hard  work  writing. 
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Sunday.  We  are  having  such  fun  to-day.  It's  Sunday  and 
father  has  time  to  play  with  us.  I  love  our  family.  We  have 
such  nice  times  together. 

It's  almost  spring,  and  Ben  brought  me  a  dandelion  to-day. 
He  was  going  to  Sunday  School  when  he  found  it,  and  I  know 
he  wanted  to  wear  the  first  dandelion  in  his  buttonhole  himself, 
but  he  brought  it  right  home  to  me. 

Wednesday.  Mother  looks  very  tired  to-day.  I  must  get 
well  and  not  worry  her.  I  can't  write  as  long  as  I  used  to.  I 
get  so  tired. 

Thursday.  My  bluebird  is  gone  from  outside  my  window. 
Ben's  and  Margaret's  and  the  rest  of  the  family's  were  there, 
but  mine  was  gone  this  morning.  ...  A  real  bluebird  just 
flew  by  my  window.     .     .     . 


JUST  A  THINKIN' 

ELEANOR  LOUISE  HALPIN 

"  Just  a  thinkin'  for  a  spell, 
Thinkin'  thoughts  you  cannot  tell. 
Some  folks  think  it  ain't  no  use  at  all — 
Just  a  thinkin'. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  trees, 
And  you  think  nobody  sees. 
Then's  the  time  to  run  away  and  sit — 
Just  a  thinkin'. 

And  sometimes  when  I'm  so  blue, 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do. 
I  run  away  all  by  myself  and  sit — 
Just  a  thinkin'. 

And  while  I'm  sittin'  thinkin'  so, 
I  feel  all  right,  first  thing  I  know. 
And  then  I  think  how  foolish  to  get  blue- 
While  I'm  a'  livin'." 


HER   OWN 

ROSAMOND   DREXEL  HOLMES 

Mattie  was  homely  and  had  red  hair.  It  was  not  the  shiny 
kind  or  the  "  fixable  "  kind,  but  that  hopeless,  stringy  kind  that 
makes  you  mad. 

"  She's  a  good  girl,"  everyone  said,  "  but  so  heavy." 

The  jolly  Irish  postman  liked  Matty,  even  suggested  "  keepin' 
comp'ny  "  on  the  back  stoop,  but  Matty  didn't  see  it  that  way. 
She  was  always  friendly,  but  general.  The  family  Matty  cooked 
for  were  glad  she  did  not  favor  the  postman.  Few  could  bake 
as  Matty  did.     They  pitied  her,  though. 

"She  hasn't  enough  sense  to  see  how  lucky  she  is,"  said 
the  family.  "  He's  an  attractive  postman,  nice  looking,  she'll 
never  have  another  chance. "  But  Matty's  greatest  concern  was 
whether  her  cake  was  perfect,  not  why  the  postman  stayed  so 
long.     That  was  his  affair. 

The  family  had  gone  to  a  concert,  and  Matty  was  alone.  She 
was  tired,  for  it  was  ironing  day.  The  family  would  never 
have  believed  that  she  was  tired,  if  some  one  had  told  them. 
But  no  one  did.  There  were  two  hours  before  it  would  be  time 
to  begin  dinner,  so  Matty  pulled  the  little  "rocker"  nearer  the 
stove  and  sat  down,  wearily. 

"I'm  sick  o'  cookin'  things,"  she  murmured,  "other  folks's 
things,"  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Matty  was  still  in  the  kitchen,  but  somehow  it  looked  differ- 
ent. It  was  such  a  tiny  kitchen,  and  Matty  had  always  thought 
it  big — too  big.  There  was  the  new  little  gas  stove  she'd  wished 
the  family  would  buy  but  she  hadn't  dared  to  suggest.  And 
the  old  wash-tubs  seemed  to  shine  more  than  Matty  had  ever 
beeD  able  to  make  them.  It  was  a  dear  little  all-white  kitchen, 
with  shiny  pots  and  pans  in  rows,  and  Matty  smiled  contentedly. 
She  miffed,  and  the  fresh  odor  told  her  that  cake  was  nearly 
ready.  Matty  went  on  air,  it  seemed,  toward  the  stove.  Her 
cakes  were  perfect— Matty's  always  were — and  in  a  minute, 
when  the  little  brown  tufts  had  cooled,  to  her  own  surprise 
Matty  ate  one.  She  had  never  realized  how  well  she  cooked, 
but  she  had  to  eat  another  cake,  so  she  did. 
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"My  little  cakes,"  she  murmured. 

She  surveyed  the  little  kitchen  again,  satisfied  with  every 
detail.  There  was  her  ironing-board — somehow  she  felt  proud 
to  own  it — where  none  but  Matty's  clothes  need  ever  be  pressed. 
The  thought  pleased  her  and  she  still  smiled. 

All  at  once  Matty  gave  a  start.  It  was  the  postman's  whistle  ! 
She  sighed,  then  grinned  guiltily. 

"  It  was  almost  real,"  she  said  softly.     "  Maybe — sometime — " 

And  there  had  been  no  postman  in  that  other  kitchen  ! 


MISS    MOON 

MARION   DE  LAMATER   FREEMAN 

De  young  Miss  Moon's  so  awful  shy 
Dat  when  Marse  Sun  comes  in  de  sky, 
She  jus'  turns  pale,  like  as  if  she'd  die, 
An'  runs  an'  runs. 

Now  Marse  Sun,  he's  in  love  dey  say 
Wif  dat  Miss  Moon,  an'  every  day 
He  hunts  her  'round  de  earth  all  the  way, 
Dat  gay  Marse  Sun. 

Sometimes  she  gits  so  skeered  dat  she 
Jus'  ups  an'  hides,  and  den  maybe 
Marse  Sun  ain't  mad  as  hops  till  he 
Finds  her  again  ! 

An'  den  de  chase  begins  once  more 
He's  nebber  caught  her  yet,  an'  lor' ! 
Since  de  world  began,  Marse  Sun's  jus'  tore 
Aftah  Miss  Moon. 

I  think  he's  awful  slow,  don'  you  ? 
We  folks  c'd  tell  him  thing  or  two. 
We'd  nebber  act  like  Marse  Sun  do, 
We's  lots  more  wise. 

Fd  quit  a-chasin'  dat  Miss  Moon 
If  she  didn't  stop  runnin'  pretty  soon, 
An'  marry  a  star,  like  a  wise  young  coon 
Dat's  what  I'd  do  ! 


THE  BOAST  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  PINE 

ALICE   LILIAN   PETERS 

No  sheltered  nook  within  a  shady  dell, 
The  safe  retreat  of  dames  and  lisping  babes, 
Knows  me  as  guardian  of  its  calm  repose, 
Holds  me  as  courtier  in  its  peaceful  walls. 
I  rather  am  a  chieftain,  fierce  and  bold, 
Who  scorns  abodes  of  peace,  and  loves 
The  wild  ungoverned  freedom  of  the  hills 
That  man  has  left  as  nature  first  devised. 
Crowning  the  very  highest  peak  of  all, 
And  casting  every  other  tree  in  shade, 
What  wonder  if  I  call  myself  the  king, 
The  lord  and  ruler  of  the  mountainside  ? 
When  did  I  ever  bow  this  proud  old  head 
Before  the  fiercest  storm  that  winter  brought  ? 
When  did  I  ever  creak  and  crack  and  moan 
And  wave  my  arms  in  helpless  agony, 
Or  bend  my  branches  'neath  their  load  of  snow 
As  if  protesting  I  could  hold  no  more  ? 

I  had  my  being  from  a  little  cone. 

Which  lodged  at  random  on  this  rocky  shelf, 

And  'spite  of  wind  and  rain  and  hail  and  snow, 

I  kept  on  reaching  upward  toward  the  light. 

The  summer  breezes  ruffed  my  needles  up. 

And  then,  repenting,  smoothed  them  down  again 

The  bright  sun,  rising,  always  kissed  me  first, 

Its  last  beam  setting  fell  upon  my  brow  ; 

The  cool  rain  always  fell  so  tenderly, 

And  all  the  tiny  wood  folk  were  my  friends. 

And  so  I'd  live  the  stormy  winter  through, 
Waiting  'till  balmy  summer  came'agail) 

With  all  its  sweet  caresses.and  delights. 
Until  1  grew  from  childhood  t<»  my  prime 
And  feared  no  longer  gruff  old'wintrr's  wiles, 
But  matched  my  strength  with'his,  until  I  came 
To  love  him  almost  better  than  the  spring. 
Because  I  saw  beneath  his  ruffian  ways 
And  knew  his  heart  was  whiter  than  the  snow 
He  bore  along  upon  his  wintry  blasts  ; 
And  how  he  put  the  little  flowers  to  sleep, 
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And  let  all  nature  rest,  until  such  time 

As  quite  refreshed  it  gaily  sallied  forth 

To  gladden  all  the  world  with  merry  spring  ; 

When,  quite  ignored,  he  stole  away  again, 

Alone  and  unregretted  by  the  world. 

Yes,  now  a  strong  and  mighty  tree,  I  rear 

My  calm  green  branches  upward  to  the  sky  ; 

Never  to  yield  supremacy,  until 

The  fated  hour  has  come  for  me  to  die. 

I  know  my  fall  will  be  a  glorious  one, 

I  feel  it  through  each  fiber  of  my  frame  ; 

No  puny  axe  shall  cut  away  my  bark, 

No  hand  of  man  deface  my  stately  form, 

But  God  shall  set  the  time  and  means  and  hour 

And  to  his  will  I'll  yield  my  boasted  power. 


DIRIGIBLE    SENTIMENT 

DOROTHY  DOUGLAS 

I  wrote  a  verse,  oh  long  ago. 

For  you, 
And  every  word  I  wrote,  you  know 

Was  true — 
But  you  and  I  have  such  a  way 

Of  understanding,  I  can  say 
I  sent  your  verse  the  other  day 

To  Sue. 


WHEN  WE  DREAM 

MARGARET   WHITMAN   SHAW 

When  we  ride  together,  my  love  and  I, 
There's  never  a  cloud  in  the  blue  of  the  sky 
And  the  bird-notes  are  sweet  and  clear  and  high, 
As  we  ride  through  a  land  of  Dreams. 

When  we  dance  together,  my  love  and  I, 
The  violin  sounds  with  a  dreamy  sigh 
And  the  dancers  in  graceful  maze  drift  by, 
As  we  dance  in  a  palace  of  Dreams. 

When  we  sail  together,  my  love  and  I, 
The  sun  sinks  low  in  the  western  sky 
And  the  clouds  in  a  mist  of  azure  lie. 
As  we  sail  o'er  a  sea  of  Dreams. 


THE  SAVING  OF  BRA1NARD 

MARGARET    BLOOM 

I  had  often  wondered  how  Brainard  stood  it.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  who  were  subject  to  brain  disease  which  made  them 
harmless  imbeciles,  without  shortening  their  lives.  He  was  a 
martyr  to  two  dull  children,  his  father  and  brother. 

One  night  Brainard  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  library  of  the 
great  house  where  generations  of  Brainards  had  weakened  and 
died.  It  was  not  often  that  one  might  enjoy  the  wit  and  gentle 
strength  of  Brainard.  He  went  out  little  and  saw  few  people. 
I  think  we  were  discussing  a  new  novel,  and  I  know  the  great 
log  in  the  fireplace  had  just  fallen.  Suddenly,  a  medley  of 
hoarse  cries  broke  out  up-stairs.  They  had  in  them  the  petu- 
lant note  of  the  outburst  of  a  spoiled  child  but  I  felt  a  vague 
animal  quality  besides.  Involuntarily  I  rushed  to  the  door, 
but  Brainard,  who  was  before  me,  motioned  me  to  stay  behind. 
Presently  a  servant  passed  down  the  hall  unconcernedly,  and  I 
saw  these  were  not  unusual  sounds  in  the  house.  Gradually 
the  cries  died  away,  as  if  soothed  by  some  one. 

Brainard  came  back  very  quietly.  We  had  never  spoken  of 
it  before,  but  almost  before  1  knew  it,  I  said,  ''Brainard,  how 
do  you  stand  it  ?" 

Brainard  sat  down  before  the  fire  again.  "Brent,"  he  said 
after  a  minute,  "  there  was  a  time  when  I  asked  myself  that 
question  and  couldn't  answer  it.  I  was  younger  then,  and  life 
meant  living.  When  I  thought  of  what  was  before  me,  I 
couldn't  stand  it.  I  reasoned  that  trained  nurses  could  do  what 
I  was  doing,  for  the  question  of  money  didn't  enter  in.  I  knew 
I  could  never  live  without  doing  my  duty  decently.  It  wasn't 
in  me.  Death  had  never  had  any  terrors  for  me.  When  one 
has  lived  face  to  face  with — " 

Brainard  stopped  a  moment,  then  went  on. 

"  I  had  it  planned  so  that  I  might  die  like  a  gentleman,  with 
no  questions  asked.  When  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat  in  an  out- 
bound train  I  had  an  exquisite  feeling  of  relief.  I  felt  that  I 
had  served  my  time  and  bought  my  freedom.  I  was  exalted  to 
such  a  nervous  pitch,  I  was  unconscious  of  my  surroundings. 
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I  discovered  with  a  start  that  some  one  in  the  seat  beside  me 
was  speaking  to  me.  It  was  a  little  old  lady  in  black.  She 
was  holding  up  a  large  brass  ear-trumpet  for  me  to  speak  into. 
She  wished  to  know  what  station  we  had  just  passed.  I  found 
out  and  told  her.  She  asked  more  questions, — how  far  I  was 
going,  how  fast  the  train  was  running,  did  I  think  we  would 
be  late. 

"At  first  I  was  made  almost  frantic  by  the  questions,  but  sud- 
denly I  saw  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  matter, — a  man  going  to 
his  final  reckoning — to  his  leap  into  eternity — compelled  to 
shout  unimportant  nothings  into  a  brass  ear-trumpet  all  the 
way.  I  laughed.  Then  I  looked  at  the  woman  and  I  saw  by 
her  eyes  that  she  understood.     I  knew  she  knew. 

"  It  was  such  a  shock  I  blurted  out,  *  How  did  you  know  ?' 

"  '  I  knew,'  said  the  old  lady  simply. 

"  I  told  her  the  whole  story.  She  offered  no  sympathy.  She 
only  said,  '  When  you  go  back,  let  me  tell  you  what  to  do. 
When  it  gets  too  bad,  find  an  ear-trumpet,  my  boy,  find  an 
ear-trumpet.'  I  helped  her  off  at  her  station  and  never  saw 
her  again." 

A  nurse  came  to  speak  to  Brainard.  I  rose  to  go.  Brainard 
took  me  to  the  door.  "  Sometimes  it's  a  book,"  he  said,  "  some- 
times an  opera.     To-night  it's  been  you." 


FLIGHT 

CLARA   SAVAGE 

Like  the  flight  of  a  bird  across  the  sky, 

In  the  light  of  the  dawn 
When  the  shadows  fly, 

Is  the  hope  of  my  heart 
As  it  rises  high 

And  soars  on  white  wings 
That  are  stronger  than  I. 

Like  the  presence  of  joy  in  the  peace  of  night, 

When  the  world  lies  hushed 
'Neath  the  soft  starlight, 

Is  the  hope  of  my  heart 
As  on  wings  of  white 

It  sings  as  the  bird 
With  its  home  in  sight. 


THE    REASON 

DOROTHY    HELEN   BROWN 

It's  not  the  things  that  I  have  told  you 
It'.-  not  the  secrets  that  we  know 
It's  not  the  games  we've  played  together 
That  make  me  love  you  so. 

It's  not  that  we  are  good  friends  ever 
It's  not  the  woodland  paths  we  tread 
It  isn't  these  that  make  me  love  you, 
It's  the  things  we've  never  said. 


OUTGROWING   OUR    LAWRENCEVILLES 

FRANCES   HOOPER 

Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here,  Freshmen  come  we  all  to 
Smith.  We  have,  many  of  us,  been  perhaps  the  Stover  of  our 
own  little  Lawrenceville,  that  is  to  say,  the  leading  lady  of  our 
"prep"  school  play — the  editor-in-chief  of  our  school  publica- 
tion. We  have,  perchance,  even  been  basket  ball  captain  or 
president  of  our  class. 

Our  families  expect  a  great  deal  of  us,  our  schools  demand 
that  we  make  good.  In  short  we  have  a  reputation  to  keep  up, 
we  are  full  of  snap,  we  have  brought  new  ideas  with  us  and  we 
want  to  work  them  out,  we  are  promising,  surely  ;  we  out  to  be 
taken  right  in,  "  belong  to  everything  belongable  to  "—we  ought 
to  become  "celebrities,"  and  who  has  a  better  chance  ? 

No  one,  no  one,  comes  the  answer  and  yet  in  this  very  answer 
lies  the  fundamental  principle  of  Smith,  which  denies  us  that 
which  now  we  hope  for  most.  No  one  has  more,  no  one  less. 
Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  making  a  name  for  ourselves, 
competing  against  our  class  mates  for  the  Little  honor  and  ap- 
plause and  petty  fame  we  might  gain  for  ourselves.  But 
Competition  and  self  we  must  try  bo  do  away  with  her**,  we  are 
too  many  Btoverfl  wit  h  too  many  little  Lawrencevilles  to  be  striv- 
ing with  and  rivaling  one  another.  There  is  no  place  here  for 
flin-r  or  four  hundred  little  Lawrencevilles  these  must  all  be 
deftly  and  carefully  and  generously  annexed  to  each  other.   We 
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must  consolidate,  and   what  we  will   form  will  be  something 
stronger,  better  and  finer  than  we  have  ever  known  before. 

If  in  this  consolidation,  for  the  time  being,  our  own  little 
Lawrencevilles  are  lost, — if  for  the  time  being  our  own  identity 
hidden,  we  are  not  going  to  be  jealous,  we  are  not  going  to  slide 
back — we  are  not  going  to  secede  from  this  union,  for  we  have 
learned  a  new  lesson — we  have  come  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  college,  which  is— that  Smith  is  not  a 
place  for  Competition  but  for  Cooperation. 


THE  RAINBOW 

HELEN   VIRGINIA   FREY 

Some  merry,  idle,  little  clouds 

Made  once  a  naughty  plot 
To  steal  away  from  autumn's  care 

His  magic  color  pot. 

They  waited  till  the  night  was  gray, 

And  all  the  stars  had  fled, 
Then  slyly  stole  the  pot  away 

And  to  the  Dawn  they  sped. 

They  dyed  their  little  robes  of  white 

In  colors  bright  and  gay 
And  happily  they  frolicked  forth 

To  herald  in  the  day. 

But  now  the  wind  by  autumn  sent 

The  little  cloudlets  spied. 
He  chased  them  here,  he  chased  them  there, 

In  vain  they  tried  to  hide. 

He  sent  a  horrid  thunder  storm 

Which  darkened  up  the  sky. 
It  scared  the  little  cloudlets  so 

They  all  began  to  cry. 

41  Ho,  ho,"  the  thunder  boomed,  "  Ho,  ho — 

Look  out,  you'd  better  run." 
So  helter  skelter,  fast  they  went 

Repenting  of  their  fun. 

Up,  up  the  arch  of  heaven  they  ran 

As  fast  as  they  could  go — 
But  tipped  the  paint  pot  all  the  way 

Which  made  the  gay  rainbow. 


COMPENSATION 

ELSA    SCHCH 

Dear  one,  when  haughty  eyelids  veil  your  eyes, 

And  I  myself  in  lover's  exile  find, 
The  sunshine  sparkles  not  one  whit  less  gold 

Than  yesterday,  when  you  were  sweet  and  kind. 

For  when  you  smile  upon  my  humble  suit, 
I  thrill  to  know  your  love  for  me  is  true. 

But  when  you  slight  me  I  am  happy  still, 
Because  of  the  great  love  I  bear  to  you. 


RAIN 

MARIAN   ISABEL   STORM 

What  small,  cool  fingers,  from  God  descending, 

Are  laid  consolingly  upon  my  brow  ? 
The  stubborn  pain,  to  their  kind  touch  bending, 

Is  soothed  to  silence,  and  lessens  now. 

Hush  !     How  the  failure — its  shame  and  smarting — 
Are  washed  like  dust  by  the  rain  away. 

The  gray  clouds  kindle,  and  slowly  parting, 
Show  the  white  moon.     Now  my  heart  can  pray. 

How  little  matter  these  tiny  sorrows  ! 

In  the  great  whole  they  shall  scarce  account, 
And  small  successes  of  bright  to-morrows 

Credit  no  more  in  the  last  amount. 

The  moon  gains  headway  :  the  soft  rain  slackens, 
But  leaves  its  peace  on  my  hot  unrest. 

O'er  field  and  woodland  the  clear  light  blackens 
The  long  tree-shadows,  yet  rain  was  best. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


HEREDITY? 

DOROTHY   H.    BROWN 


Very  few  things  really  annoy  a  person  of  moral  habits  and 
good  digestion.  But  one  of  those  very  few  things  is  to  have 
that  ever-present  question  thrust  at  you  from  all  sides  of  your 
immediate  family,  namely,  "Of  what  practical  good  do  you 
find  your  college  education  ?  " 

Your  father  asks  it  and  smiles  with  a  knowing  wink.  Fathers 
certainly  are  sensible  creations.  Your  mother  asks  it  and,  in 
accord  with  her  usual  habit,  always  answers  her  own  question, 
generally  at  the  same  time  trumping  her  partner's  trick.  Your 
brother  asks  it,  but  merely  on  pure  nerve,  for  at  that  very 
moment  up  in  one  of  those  New  England  institutions  of  higher 
learning  his  own  fate  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  swaying  be- 
tween one  class  lower  and  the  wide,  wide  world. 

And  so  after  you  have  argued  in  a  circle  for  hours  with  no 
evidence,  merely  on  a  background  of  numerous  low-grades, 
conditions,  and  huge  bills,  you  take  refuge  in  the  clubs  you 
have  made. 

You  name  them  over  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  You 
include  all,  even  those  invented  on  the  spur  of  some  wild 
moment  in  which  you  are  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  a  quorum  all  in  one. 

Again  your  father  smiles.  Your  mother  loses  her  finesse  and 
calmly,  oh  so  calmly,  turns  her  maternal  orbs  upon  you,  and 
addressing  you  by  your  surname,  asks,  "  Batting  clubs  ?" 

For  ten  more  minutes  you  try  to  show  her  that  your  sphere 
lies  in  that  direction,  that  you're  a  "good  fellow,  well  met,"  and 
you  can't  help  it  if  many  years  ago  the  gray  matter  came  scan- 
tily your  way. 
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At  this  psychological  moment  jTour  father  stretches  and 
reveals  his  vest  pocket,  and  the  key— the  curse  of  your  home 
life.  At  this  moment  you  can  always  count  on  your  brother's 
support.  There  is  something  in  the  glitter  of  that  key  that 
binds  you  two  closer  together,  even  though  'tis  not  in  pursuit 
of  the  same. 

Your  mother  remarks  she  thinks  it  is  very  funny  that  j'our 
father  finished  college  with  such  a  record  and  yet  no  child  of 
his  could  do  credit  to  his  parents.  Yes,  she  thinks  it  is  very 
funny,  but  by  the  look  on  her  face  you  doubt  if  she'll  be  troubled 
with  hysterics,  so  hastily  you  change  the  subject. 

Back  you  go  to  college,  swearing  in  your  heart  you'll  pass 
every  subject,  you'll  do  outside  reading,  you'll  write  for  the 
Monthly,  talk  lots  in  class,  make  Phi  Kappa  or  Alpha  even 
though  it's  too  late  to  get  a  key,  aud  so  you  start— alas,  to  bat ! 


OPEN   MARKS 

ROSAMOND   HOLMES 

What  is  it  keeps  me  in  the  "  Line'' 

When  e'er  I  fain  would  bat? 
Not  that  exams  I  fear  at  all — 

I'm  far  too  bright  for  that ! 
Not  'cause  I  would  play  tennis 

But  love  my  studies  more— 
Not  that  I'm  conscientious 

(I  never  was  before) ! 
The  reason  why  I'm  studying 

From  morn  till  night — till  noon- 
Is  that  I  know  that  all  my  marks 

Are  coming  home  next  June. 


SING   A  SONG  OF  MATH 

LILIAN    PBTBB8 

If  I  W6T6  a  tangent  and  you  were  a  sine. 

I'd  be  in  your  trig,  book  and  you'd  be  in  mine: 

You  over  a  cosine  would  equal  t"  me 

And  I  times  a  cosine  your  equal  would  be. 

Oh  !  wouldn't  it  be  just  the  greatest  of  fun 

if  squared  pltu  oosine  squared,  you  equaled  to  one  l 

Lei  me  be  a  tangent,  and  you  be  a  sine, 

So  I'll  be  in  your  book  and  you'll  be  in  mine. 


"THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  GOAT" 

BARBARA   CHENEY 

Salamiua  Shakespeare  Jones  had  never  before  traveled  further 
from  her  home  than  Boston,  so  she  experienced  a  feeling  very 
like  excitement  as  the  train  which  carried  her  to  Northampton 
bumped  and  jolted  along  its  way  nearer  and  nearer  her  destina- 
tion. This  she  told  herself  was  foolishness.  She  was  no  longer 
a  child  but  a  woman,  and  must  allow  herself  no  feelings  unwor- 
thy of  her  age.  Her  reasoning  was  so  effective  that  when  the 
train  slowly  came  to  a  standstill  she  glanced  calmly  at  the 
crowded  platform,  picked  up  her  suit  case  and  book  with  great 
deliberation,  and  descended  from  the  train  in  a  manner  that  she 
assured  herself  would  have  made  her  aunt,  the  president  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Scrinkerton,  proud. 

She  was  surprised,  therefore,  when  a  person,  a  strange  person 
whom  she  had  never  met,  spoke  to  her.  Had  her  conduct 
merited  such  an  insult  ?  and  the  Strange  Person's  words  were 
insulting,  too. 

"Are  you  a  freshman  ?"  she  said. 

Salamina  was  at  first  too  astonished  to  speak.  She  decided, 
however,  that  kindness  and  forbearance  were  necessary  even  in 
such  a  crisis,  so  she  said  very  sweetly,  but  still  with  a  quiet 
dignity  which  she  hoped  would  put  the  Strange  Person  in  her 
proper  place,  "  I  am  a  member  of  the  first  class,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean." 

The  Strange  Person  was  not  at  all  abashed.  "  That  is  exactly 
what  I  mean,"  she  said,  and  she  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
smile.     "  Now  where  are  you  going  to  stay  ?" 

Salamina  considered.  She  had  been  warned  that  many  dan- 
gers lie  in  wait  for  a  woman  all  along  her  college  course.  She 
could  tell  these  dangers  off  on  her  fingers  very  readily  (the  first 
was  called  Frivolity),  but  there  was  not  one  called  "A  Strange 
Person  Who  Asks  Questions."  Then  she  remembered  the  advice 
that  her  great-uncle  had  given  her.  "  Honesty,"  he  had  said, 
"is  the  best  policy."     Honesty  then  she  would  try. 

She  told  the  Strange  Person  her  address  slowly  and  distinctly, 
and  was  horrified  at  the  result.     The  Strange  Person  seized  the 
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suit  case  from  her  feebly  resisting  fingers,  and  familiarly  taking 
her  arm,  started  down  the  platform. 

"  That's  not  far,"  she  said  cheerfully.  "  Shall  we  take  a  cab 
or  walk  ?  " 

"J  will  walk,"  returned  Salamina  frigidly,  but  the  Strange 
Person  paid  no  attention  to  the  emphasis  on  the  "I"  and  asked 
another  impertinent  question. 

"  How  about  your  trunk  ?" 

"  That  is  all  arranged,"  Salamina  said  hastily.  Her  suit  case, 
she  knew,  was  lost  forever,  but  she  had  managed  to  keep  a  firm 
hold  on  her  umbrella  with  the  real  gun-metal  handle,  and  she 
was  determined  not  to  lose  her  trunk  check. 

The  Strange  Person  chatted  away  cheerfully  as  they  turned 
into  the  street,  pointing  out  shops  and  asking  the  eternal  imper- 
tinent questions.  To  these  Salamina  replied  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble. Her  name  was  Miss  Jones.  Of  course  she  had  no  exam- 
inations to  take  ;  she  had  passed  them  all  long  ago.  She  did 
remember  having  received  a  letter  during  the  summer  with 
something  about  Smith  in  it,  but  had  thought  it  was  an  adver- 
tisement and  had  thrown  it  away. 

While  she  answered  these  questions,  Salamina  examined  her 
companion  carefully.  She  had  never  before  been  baffled  in  an 
attempt  to  read  a  character,  but  this  case  was  a  difficult  one. 
She  removed  her  spectacles.  Perhaps  they  were  dusty  from 
her  journey.  When  they  were  carefully  wiped  and  bestrode 
her  nose  again,  she  made  an  interesting  discovery.  The  Strange 
Person  wore  a  badge.  After  many  sidelong  glances  Salamina 
managed  to  decipher  the  letters  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  Now  she  knew 
the  initials  and  names  of  all  her  mother's  clubs,  and  S.  C.  A.  C. 
W.  was  not  among  them.  Clearly  then,  it  was  a  poor  club. 
Her  idea  that  her  mother  would  not  like  her  to  associate  with 
the  Strange  Person  was  confirmed.  She  wanted  to  tell  the 
Strange  Person  so  at  ance,  but  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  discus- 
sion of  a  tea  that  was  to  take  place  the  next  day.  To  interrupt, 
Salamina  knew  was  rude,  so  she  made  a  mental  note  to  avoid 
tin-  lea  as  the  first  danger  under  the  head  of  Frivolity,  and 
waited  her  chance. 

Suddenly,  to  her  relief,  the  Strange  Person  stopped  before  a 
house,  which,  Salamina  discovered  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
door-plate,  was  the  righl  one.  sin-  seized  her  suit  case  the 
moment  the  Strange  Person  put  it  down  and  determined  to  be 
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rid  of  her  before  the  door  opened.  Then  an  idea  came  to  her, 
and  its  shrewdness  surprised  even  herself.  The  Strange  Person 
undoubtedly  wanted  to  earn  money.  She  had  given  the  porter 
in  the  Boston  station  ten  cents ;  but  this  Person  had  carried  her 
bag  a  long  way  and,  moreover,  she  was  a  girl.  Salamina  was 
proud  of  this  thought,  too.  Twenty-five  cents  she  decided 
would  be  a  generous  sum,  and  she  drew  it  from  her  purse. 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  meant  no  harm,'7  she  said  kindly,  "but 
you  should  have  asked  me  if  I  wanted  my  bag  carried,"  and 
she  held  out  the  coin  in  what  she  considered  a  graceful  and 
forgiving  manner.  After  all  the  suit  case  was  very  heavy. 
But  to  her  amazement  the  Strange  Person  blushed,  and  mur- 
muring some  excuse,  refused  the  money  and  turned  to  go. 

Salamina  watched  her  soberly.  "Poor  girl,"  she  said,  "my 
just  and  mild  reproof  has  touched  her  erring  heart.  But  I  am 
afraid  she  is  beyond  help.  Her  college  course  will  do  her  no 
good.     I  am  sorry  for  her." 

Meanwhile  the  Strange  Person  walked  slowly  down  the  street, 
ruefully  rubbing  her  aching  arm.  "Poor  child,"  she  said, 
"I'm  afraid  I  didn't  help  her  much.  She  will  not  gain  much 
from  her  college  course.     I  am  sorry  for  her." 


"AND  RESTED  THE  SEVENTH  DAY" 

KATHERINE  CARR 

It  had  been  somewhat  of  a  struggle  to  find  my  pumps  and 
several  elusive  hairpins  without  waking  my  roommate,  as  I 
dressed  hurriedly  for  early  church,  and  the  bell  had  long  ceased 
ringing  when  I  arrived.  I  waited  a  moment,  to  appear  less 
breathless,  and  tried  to  remember  which  of  the  heavy  doors 
squeaked  least,  as  I  dropped  my  offering  into  the  mite-box  in 
the  vestibule.  The  coins  made  a  horrible  clatter,  but  I  knew 
the  congregation  would  have  long  since  finished  saying  "Of 
thine  own  have  we  given  thee  "  ;  and  then  I  must  confess  I  was 
somewhat  of  a  Pharisee, — I  wanted  the  sober  sexton  who  offici- 
ates as  collector  at  the  early  service  to  see  me  put  that  money 
in  !  Almost  always  I  just  miss  the  collection,  and  since  I  slide 
my  little  offering  quietly  into  a  box,  generally,  I  knew  he 
thought  I  missed   it  on  purpose  !      Evidently  his  duties  were 
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over,   for  he  tiptoed  across   the  vestibule,  disapprovingly,  to 

open  the  squeakiest  door  for  me. 

Its  creak  and  the  rustle  of  my  skirts  sounded  very  loud  to 
me,  and  it  was  a  moment  after  I  had  knelt  that  the  words  the 
rector  was  saying  came  to  me  distinctly.  His  voice  was  quiet 
and  deep  and  slow,  and  the  words  brought  a  certain  sense  of 
peace  :  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to 
do."  A  vision  of  all  the  work  I  had  planned  to  do  that  day 
came  to  me,  but  suddenly  I  saw  that  the  old  way,  which  I  often 
overlooked  in  our  college  rush,  was  best,  and  mentally  I  regis- 
tered a  vow  that  this  Sunday  should  end  so  that  I  might  say,  as 
I  had  always  been  accustomed  at  home,  that  I  had  "  rested  the 
seventh  day'"  I  would  not  be  exactly  lazy,  or  purely  passive, 
but  somehow  the  day  would  be  quiet  and  different,  and  would 
bring  rest. 

The  rector's  deep,  quiet  voice  went  on  with  the  service.  There 
were  few  people  at  the  early  hour,  and  I  came  out  of  the  church 
with  the  sense  of  peace  I  had  sought. 

In  the  vestibule  a  girl  was  waitiug  for  me.  "  I'm  so  sorry," 
she  began,  "but  I  can't  be  home  when  you  suggested  to-morrow, 
but  if  you  could  come  to-night  about  eight  ?  " 

I  hesitated  a  minute.  I  didn't  want  to  make  a  purely  business 
call  on  this  "different"  Sunday,  but  the  meeting  had  to  be 
arranged.  "All  right,"  I  said.  One  little  call  needn't  really 
make  any  difference,  so  I  promised  to  come. 

One  of  the  girls  from  the  house  was  waiting  at  the  corner, 
and  we  discussed  the  new  hats  that  had  made  their  appearance 
that  morning  as  we  hurried  home.  It  was  a  little  late  to  go 
into  the  dining-room,  and  as  the  first  table  were  nearly  ready 
to  sing  hymns  we  had  to  hurry  with  our  coffee.  After  prayers 
1  had  to  try  over  a  song  which  I  had  been  inveigled  into  promis- 
ing to  sing  at  noon.  Then  Nan  wanted  "to  see  me  a  minute." 
We  sat  down  in  the  hammock  to  discuss  an  important  letter  to 
her  Prom  man.  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  when  1  remembered 
thai  my  "  Family"  letter  was  not  written.  I  wrote  it  hurriedly, 
before  choir-practice,  to  which  we  had  been  besoughl  to  come 
early,  and  to  which  the  organisl  was  very  late,  and  then  remem- 
bered   all   the   really  important    things!  had   meant  to  say  as  we 

sat  listening  to  the  queer  groans  ami  shrieks  of  the  organ  as  the 
power  came  on.  Its  failure  to  work  at  first  trial  made  the 
rehearsal  begin  late,  and  1  had  to  risk  the  organist's  displeasure 
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by  sliding  out  before  he  dismissed  us,  to  dress  and  welcome  my 
dinner  guest. 

Sunday  dinner  is  always  an  impressive  performance,  and  it 
was  after  two  before  I  began  passing  coffee-cups.  It  was  after 
three  when  we  finished  singing.  I  was  very  much  scared,  for 
I  tried  a  high,  new  song,  and  only  the  knowledge  that  I  had  on 
a  new  and  stunning  dress  and  all-the-way-up-silk  stockings 
sustained  me  !  And  it  was  after  four  when  my  guest  went.  I 
found  by  the  wrapping-papers  that  I  had  unnoticingly  con- 
sumed seven  caramels  before  I  decided  what  to  do  with  the 
remaining  hour  before  Vespers.  The  promised  peacefulness  of 
the  day  had  somehow  been  marred  ;  but  I  didn't  want  to  sit 
and  do  nothing,  so  I  pinned  on  my  big  hat  slowly  and  meditated 
while  I  straightened  the  bow.  I  would  go  to  see  Dot,  she  was  a 
restful  person. 

She  was  the  only  restful  person  in  the  room  when  I  knocked. 
The  others  were  freshmen.  It  wasn't  entirely  a  peaceful  hour, 
but  we  made  some  candy,  trimmed  a  hat  and  wrote  a  "  Public 
Opinion"  on  "Sunday  batting"  before  I  went. 

I  started  to  Vespers  with  a  little  sigh, — because  it  was  the 
Sunday  after  Prom.,  and  the  quiet  of  Vespers  might  be  almost 
too  quiet.  Vespers  is  the  time  when  all  the  bluest  little  demons 
dance  through  one's  thoughts.  But  I  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
fact  that  the  speaker  had  a  very  low,  confidential  voice  and  that 
I  sat  behind  him,  in  choir. 

Taking  notes  for  Press  Board  was  not  a  restful  performance. 
It  was  very  hard  to  catch  his  words,  and  impossible  to  get  their 
drift.  I  looked  at  my  fragmentary  notes  ruefully.  That  would 
be  a  job  to  straighten  out,  after  tea.  Alice's  mother  was  visit- 
ing and  I  helped  with  a  supper  party  for  her.  As  I  was  part 
hostess  I  suppose  it  was  my  own  fault  that  we  had  meringues 
for  dessert,  but  we  would  not  have  had  them  had  I  had  any 
idea  of  the  stickiness  of  the  plates  after  them  !  I  washed  most 
of  them  before  I  discovered  that  it  was  eight,  and  I  had  to  meet 
the  girl  I  had  seen  at  church.  We  were  trying  to  arrange  a 
club-meeting,  so  I  took  her  with  me  to  help  "jolly"  the  girl  I 
wanted  to  write  a  paper.  I  think  I  could  have  written  the 
paper  myself  in  the  time  it  took  me  to  convince  her  that  she 
was  the  only  competent  person  in  the  club  !  But  she  promised, 
and  I  went  "on  my  way  rejoicing "  to  the  dark  Students'  Build- 
ing.    My  notes  were  clearer  than  I  had  hoped,  and  the  Vesper 
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address  was  soon  written.  It  took  some  time  longer  to  find  out 
what  the  choir  had  sung,  from  the  bulletin  ;  and  though  I  knew 
who  wrote  the  postlude  I  wasn't  sure  of  the  spelling,  and  had 
to  find  some  one  to  help  me  out ! 

I  sighed  thankfully  as  I  banged  the  door  of  the  Students' 
Building.  Now  I  would  go  home  and  finish  what  was  left  of 
the  evening  quietly.  A  Christian  Association  officer  was  wait- 
ing for  me.  "Would  I  take  a  Bible  class  next  year?"  We 
argued  a  long  time,  and  then — I  promised.  She  went,  I  locked 
my  door,  and  looked  at  my  clock.  It  was  two  minutes  of  ten. 
I  hate  to  hurry  going  to  bed,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it,  and 
ten  minutes  later  I  lay  in  the  dark.  A  big,  steady  star  looked 
down  through  my  open  window,  and  I  smiled  at  it.  Wouldn't 
it  be  lovely  to  stay  serenely  in  one  place,  not  a  day,  but  thou- 
sands of  years  ?  Think  of  the  quiet,  and  ceasing  from  our 
wild  rush — 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  said  my  roommate. 

I  laughed  and  quoted  sleepily,  "And  rested  the  seventh  day." 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


Tar 

Dear  old  tar  path  that  winds  its  graceful  way 

Just  where  we  never  want  to  walk, 
Think  of  the  things  of  moment  it  could  say, 

If  this  tar  walk 

Could  talk ! 

For  when  from  Princeton  you've  "not  heard  for  days  and  days" 
Or  when  your  roommate's  unkind  frankness  with  you  stays, 
Don't  you  go  tramping,  angry,  weary,  from  the  Libe, 
And  to  some  patient  pal  your  many  woes  describe, 
Hash  it  all  out  as  round  and  round  you  go  ? 
What  do  you  'spose  that  tar  walk  doesn't  know  ? 

Or  in  the  spring,  when  seniors'  hearts  are  hard 

Towards  under-classmen,  and  that  thought  has  jarred, 

Seething  up  Elm  Street  then  you  go  in  pairs, 

"I  don't  see  whaVs  the  matter — "  "if  she  cares — " 

These  things  the  tar  walk  hears, 

If  it  has  ears. 

And  then — oh  what  a  great  "and  then" — 

What  hears  it  when  we  walk  abroad  with  men  ? 

Who  knows— but  they  who  early  leave  our  files  and  ranks, 

And  from  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  get  their  thanks  ? 

Soft-hearted  old  tar  walk,  it  knows 

All  of  our  woes. 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  1913. 

I    have    just    learned    what    ubiquitous 

The  Spectator    means,  and  I  am  so  taken  with  the  word 

that  I  have  been  impelled  to  sit  down  and 

use  it  extensively.      I  always  feel  as  if  I  had  advanced  a  step 

further  toward  Culture  when  I  learn  a  new  word  and  put  it  to 

immediate  use.     I  once  knew  an  old  lady  who  learned  two  new 
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words  out  of  the  dictionary  every  day,  and  used  them  in  her 
ordinary  conversation.  That  would  have  been  all  right  in 
certain  instances,  but  think  of  the  turns  and  twists  that  aspir- 
ing lady's  talk  must  have  taken  to  include  "  Friable,"  and 
"  Friar,"  or  "  Luggage,"  and  "  Lugubrious." 

That  really  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  ubiquitous  guest, 
but  I  do  like  a  chance  to  express  my  views  on  things  I  happen 
to  think  of.  In  this  connection  I  use  "  ubiquitous"  in  the  sense 
of  "  all-pervading  and  all-absorbing."  Of  course  a  guest  cannot 
actually  be  everywhere  at  once,  but  he  or  she  very  frequently 
entirely  fills  your  consciousness,  and  it  is  such  a  guest  I  purpose 
to  deal  with  now. 

The  guest  at  college  is  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  A  well- 
known  form  is  the  Amherst  Suitor,  who  in  some  instances  is 
pretty  nearly  omnipresent.  Occasionally  his  type  hails  from  a 
more  distant  Alma  Mater,  in  which  case  his  ubiquitousness  is 
more  desirable.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  if  you  know  that 
the  youth  in  immaculate  flannels  beside  you  has  used  up  his 
last  cuts  and  his  last  check  from  home  to  come  to  see  jtou,  and 
and  that  he  isn't  just  whiling  away  a  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
chief  expense  of  which  is  thirty-six  cents'  car-fare.  Thirty-six 
cents  seems  such  a  lot  less  than  thirty-five. 

The  visits  of  girl  guests  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  regu- 
late. They  have  no  attractions,  as  relatives  have,  to  keep  them 
away.  On  the  contrary,  college  is  exceedingly  attractive  to 
them.  They  don't  have  to  learn  any  lessons,  as  you  have  to, 
after  they  are  safely  anchored  for  the  night  in  their  room  on 
Henshaw  Avenue.  They  are  fed  with  all  sorts  of  delightful 
indigestibles  at  Boyden's  and  Rose  Tree  and  have  not  the  double 
penalty  of  indigestion  and  the  bill  to  pay  afterwards.  They  go 
joyfully  to  teas  that  your  friends  give  for  them,  and  admire  the 
surrounding  country  on  time-consuming  trolley  rides.  After  a 
week  or  so  of  these  delights  they  depart,  and  you  spend  a  week 
at  Sunnyside  recuperating. 

Older  guests  are  less  ubiquitous  and  less  trying.      I  find  it 

often  mot  Lit  to  persuade  my  busy  parents  to  come  near 

and  1  know  of  one  admirable  father  who  does  not  dare 

r  the  precincts  of  Northampton  !    When  they  do  come  they 

not  difficult  to  entertain.      Indeed,  you  are  almost  willing 

thai  they  should  entertain  you  I    In  certain  instances  there  are 

ubiquitous  aunts  and    uncles  who  like  to  come  and   "see  how 
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you  are  getting  along."  They  usually  come  during  examina- 
tions and  it  frequently  rains,  nor  do  you  "get  along"  very  well 
in  the  parlor,  which  isn't  always  as  beautiful  as  are  the  out-door 
attractions  of  Smith. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  derogatory  of  guests.  To 
have  a  suitor  is  indeed  gratifying,  and  it  always  makes  me 
happy  to  have  my  family  here,  and  I  like  to  see  my  girl  friends, 
but  I  wish  we  might  be  more  organized  about  it.  If  we  could 
only  have,  say,  a  month  apportioned  when  our  work  would  be 
lightened  for  us,  all  absences  from  classes  excused,  and  special 
courses  of  special  interest  to  guests  instituted  ;  and  if  some  kind 
millionaire  would  establish  a  free  table  at  Boyden's  and  Rose 
Tree  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  girl  and  her  guests  ;  if,  I  say, 
all  this  might  be  accomplished,  we  would  indeed  be  far  along 
on  the  road  to  Perfection.  We  would  enjoy  our  friends'  com- 
pany without  extra  strain,  our  friends  would  derive  immense 
benefit  from  their  visit,  and  the  college  would  receive  com- 
mendation and  admiration  on  all  sides. 

Satisfaction,  I  might  say,  would  be  ubiquitous. 

Alice  Weston  Cone  1913. 

How  best  can  every  shining  hour 

Provide  our  minds  with  food? 
By  giving  us — oh  rare  delight — 

A  little  solitude. 

Lucy  Titcomb  1913. 

President  Burton  has  offered  us 
The  Ways  of  Solitude    this  year  a  new  doctrine— that  of 

occasional  solitude — in  place  of  the 
old  superstition  that  "if  you  go  anywhere  alone  people  will 
think  you  queer."  We  must  necessarily  welcome  this  saner 
idea,  but  where  in  our  busy  day  can  we  squeeze  in  the  soli- 
tary hour  ? 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions.  Occasionally  have  a  chapel  date 
with  yourself  ;  walk  over  free  from  the  fear  that  you  are  late 
and  that  she  will  be  angry ;  push  through  the  mob  without 
straining  your  eyes  for  the  unfindable ;  sit  back  and  rest. 
When  you  have  an  errand  down  street  don't  wait  for  a  crowd  to 
escort  you,  so  that  you  may  waste  time  admiring  things  which 
don't  interest  you  and  end  up  at  the  "  movings"  which  frankly 
bore  you  ;  but  go  down  by  yourself.     You'll  find  you  accomplish 
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something.  At  five  o'clock  when  you're  cross  and  tired  don't 
go  home  from  the  Library  or  your  last  class  to  gossip  with  your 
friends  in  ;i  stuffy  room,  but  walk  up  Elm  Street  and  breathe 
fresh  air  into  your  lungs.  You'll  find  afterwards  that  you 
enjoy  your  friends  more  and  they'll  enjoy  you  more,  too  ! 

Elizabeth  Greene  1913. 

A  Freshman  Lament 
I  With  Apologies  to  Burns) 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  Hampton  town, 

How  ran  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair? 
Ye  river  roads  so  broad  and  smooth. 

Why  make  me  yearn  for  home  so  sair  ? 
Thon'll  break  my  heart,  thou  lovely  car 

That  speeds  along  the  winding  shore, 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  till  the  winter's  o'er. 

Oft  hae  I  rolled  o'er  just  such  roads, 

Through  just  such  bonny  autumn  air : 
With  all  my  family  along, 

I  envied  no  one  anywhere. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I've  watched  the  road 

As  flying  on  we  gaily  went, 
But  then  I  never  guessed  the  pang 

When  motorless  Id  here  lament. 

Helen  E.  Donovan  1913. 


There  is  a  question  that,  has  bothered  me 
"Just  Write"  a  great  deal  lately— especially  since  I  am  on 
the  trail  of  ideas  for  English  thirteen.  I 
know  that  sounds  like  an  old  story.  English  thirteen — how 
many  struggling  mortals  have  groaned  under  that  burden  ! 
Yet  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  groan,  simply  to  wonder.  This  is 
the  question  :  "Do  the  truly  great  writers  ever  have  to  grope 
about  in  mental  darkness  for  thoughts  worth  setting  on  paper, — 
grope  in  a  darkness  blacker  than  the  ink  they  use?  Do  they 
ever  have  to  sweep  out  every  nook  and  corner  of  their  minds 
with  the  whisk  broom  of  originality  and  finally  apply  the 
vacuum  cleaner,  only  to  give  fresh  strength  to  the  old  adage 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ?"  My  question  is  an 
even  narrower  one  :    for  I  have  been  thinking  not  so  much  of 
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writers  in  general  as  of  the  informal  essayists, — those  who  sit 
down,  for  instance,  with  apparently  nothing  to  say,  those  who 
just  pick  up  their  pens  and  write.  At  least  so  it  seems  to  the 
unsuspecting  reader. 

But,  after  so  many  fruitless  efforts  of  thought  on  my  own 
part,  I  have  become  suspicious.  One,  two,  or  even  three  such 
outbursts  of  spontaneous  thinking,  I  accept  without  hesitation, 
but  the  probability  of  these  repeated  occurrences  is  my  stum- 
bling block.  Take  Charles  Lamb.  He  "just  writes"  as  well 
as  any  author  I  am  familiar  with.  He  just  talks  to  you  on 
paper,  and  the  more  he  says  the  more  he  has  to  say.  He  never 
seems  to  have  said  his  last  word.  It  appears  so  free,  so  easy, 
and  so  clever.  True,  it  is  clever  and  interesting  ;  but  is  it  free 
and  easy  to  the  author  at  work  ?  Is  it  all  spontaneous,  or  does 
he,  too,  labor  for  ideas  ?  With  George  Curtiss,  it  is  the  same 
thing.  What  is  more  fluent  than  his  charming  talks  to  Prue, 
in  "Prue  and  I"  ?  All  he  does  is  to  sit  by  the  window  and 
watch  the  passers-by,  while  his  beloved  wife  sits  sewing.  Then 
thought  after  thought  comes  hastening  past,  and  in  such  orig- 
inal dress  !  Do  you  suppose  that  that  was  all  he  had  to  do  to 
write  ?  Or  can  it  be  that  these  men  are  such  sleight-of-hand 
performers  that  they  slip  their  well-forged  thoughts  up  the 
sleeve  of  pretense  and  fool  us  ? 

After  all,  when  I  strike  the  depths  of  this  pondering  of  mine, 
the  question  becomes  a  selfish  one.  I  am  seeking  by  precedent 
to  determine  whether  I,  who  at  present  have  not  a  single 
thought  in  my  head  worth  the  trouble  of  transcribing,  will  ever 
again  have  a  valuable  idea,  or  may  I  attribute  this  apparent 
dirth  to  a  temporary  obstruction  in  the  flow-pipes  of  my  mental 
reservoir,  which,  when  properly  cleared  out,  will  become  full  to 
overflowing,  so  that  for  relief  and  pure  comfort  I  shall  sit  down 
and  "just  write."  In  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "If  I  but 
knew  !     If  I  but  knew  ! " 

Ruth  Bartholomew  1915. 


EDITORIAL 


When  we  first  come  back  to  college  in  the  Fall  most  of  us 
plunge  at  once  into  those  flurried,  crowded  days  where  in, 
turned  amateur  carpenter,  decorator  and  moving  man,  we  try 
to  bring  some  order  from  the  chaos  of  our  rooms.  Through  the 
mental  turmoil  that  accompanies  days  like  these  the  idea  that 
there  may  exist  questions  more  vital  to  a  truly  successful  col- 
lege year  than  the  location  of  the  tea  table  or  the  hanging  of  our 
room-mate's  Dinkey  Bird  obtrudes  itself  but  vaguely.  Then 
one  day,  quite  suddenly,  almost  like  the  advent  of  the  worms  in 
the  Spring,  the  campus  paths  are  covered  by  distracted  maidens 
hurrying  to  and  fro  with  pencils  and  small,  brown  phamphlets 
in  their  hands.  With  a  start  we  realize  that  it's  the  day  before 
course  cards  are  due  !  Immediately  the  question  arises,  "  what, 
oh,  what  shall  I  'take' this  year?"  There  is,  of  course,  our 
main— though  many  of  us  find  after  a  year's  trial  that,  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  course,  we  chose  unwisely. 
Still,  this  is  settled  (unless  our  lack  of  interest  in  the  few  three- 
hour  courses  left  in  the  department  can  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  "extraordinary  reason"  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  study  bulletin.)     But  after  the  main  what  ? 

We  have  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  and  armed  with  these  we 
sally  forth  to  find  our  friends  or,  maybe,  they  drop  in  on  us. 

"  Oh,  Anne,  what  did  you  take  last  year  ?"  we  ask  with  pencil 
poised  above  a  tentative  schedule. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  I  took  that  was  simply  great! 
Psychology  17." 

"la  it  three  hours?"  we  ask  cautiously.  "And  what's  it 
about  P" 

"  Yes,  it's  three  hours  all  right,"  responds  our  friend,"  and  it's 

about — oh,  er— it's  all  aboul  the  amoeba,  you  know,  and   his 
mind."' 

6   J 
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"The  amoeba/'  we  exclaim  rapturously,  "How  perfectly 
fascinating!  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  at  three. 
Thank  you  a  lot." 

Then  we  hurry  away  to  repeat  much  the  same  performance 
elsewhere. 

When  at  last  the  card  is  in  we  draw  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 
The  fact  that  the  friends  on  whose  advice  so  much  of  our  year's 
work  depends  are  in  almost  every  case  our  exact  opposites  in 
temperament  and  mentality,  that  we  are,  therefore,  only  too  apt 
to  loath  what  they  enjoyed  and  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  very 
courses  they  labeled  "deadly  "— the  realization  of  all  this  does 
not  come  until  later.  The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  it  does 
come,  often  too  late.  Why  did  not  we,  to  whom  the  distance 
from  the  Sublime  to  the  Ridiculous  is  not  even  a  man's  size  step, 
pause  to  consider  whether  we  would  "  thorougly  enjoy"  that 
course  beloved  of  Anne  who  is  philosophically  inclined  ?  We 
don't  know  why  we  didn't.     It  simply  didn't  occur  to  us. 

Thus  every  year,  a  few  weeks  after  college  has  opened,  a 
number  of  students  wake  up  to  the  sorrowful  fact  that  many  of 
their  hours  are,  not  only  uninteresting,  but  actually  distasteful 
to  them  and  being  distasteful  are  therefore  proportionately  diffi- 
cult of  preparation.  To  an  even  greater  number  of  students 
must  come  the  realization  that,  though  their  work  may  be  in- 
differently interesting,  the  semester's  outlay  of  effort  has  no 
particular  point  in  view,  that  their  course  has  no  center  of  in- 
terest and,  consequently,  no  unity  ! 

This  lack  of  unity  is  what  seems  to  us  undesirable  condition- 
ing as  it  does,  the  splitting  up  of  our  attention  and  effort  into 
so  many  little,  disconnected  portions.  And  as  the  work  in  each 
department  broadens  out,  in  subjects  such  that  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  preparation  for  one  can  but  rarely  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  another  the  work  of  even  a  fourteen- 
hour  course  must  assume  terrifying  proportions.  Moreover 
the  student  loses,  through  lack  of  practice,  the  ability  to  transfer 
ideas  and  impressions  readily  from  one  subject  to  another  to  the 
simplification  of  both.  In  a  course  of  two-hour  subjects  built 
up  totteringly  around  a  free  Saturday  what  possible  interest 
can  the  student  have  in  the  subjects,  as  studies,  to  make  the 
work  less  irksome  ? 

We  wish  to  emphasize  therefore  the  advisibility  of  more  time 
and  thought  in  the  selection  of  courses  and  in  their  grouping 
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about  some  center  of  interest.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  course 
should  be  one-sided  but  simply  that  there  should  be  a  nucleus 
around  which  a  fair  proportion  of  our  college  work  should 
center. 

This  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter.  When  in  doubt  about  the 
exact  content  of  some  course  we  may  always  ask  the  instructor 
for  information.  Surely,  this  is  better  than,  on  the  very  last 
•  lav.  to  ask  one's  weary  class  adviser  who  knows  neither  our  re- 
quirements nor  the  details  of  the  course. 

Some  of  us  have  only  one,  but  most  of  us  have  many  a 
semester  more  in  college.  Shall  we  not  try  in  the  time  left  to 
us  to  complete  a  good,  unified,  workman-like  piece  of  work  ? 
Our  idea  is  not  that  everyone  must  prepare  herself  to  teach  some 
certain  subject  but  only  that  we  should  so  choose  our  courses 
that  at  graduation  we  should  feel,  not  that  we  have  worked 
more  or  less  hard  for  four  years,  but  that  we  have  completed 
four  years'  worth  of  work. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


At  the  beginning  of  an  academic  year,  we  usually  take  a  little 
time  in  the  midst  of  unpacking  and  hanging  pictures  and 
rapturously  greeting  our  friends,  to  sit  down  quietly  with  a 
Course  of  Study  pamphlet,  and  think  a  few  thoughts  about  our 
intellectual  attitude.  If  we  are  seniors,  most  of  us  resolve  that 
our  attitude  shall  be  one  of  earnest  devotion,  since  it  is  our  last 
chance.  But  there  is  one  point  which  might  well  be  considered 
by  us  all,  whether  this  year  offers  us  our  last  or  our  first  chance. 
We  should  not  only  learn  more  than  ever  before,  but  we  should 
save  ourselves  from  innumerable  ridiculous  dilemmas,  if  we  all 
determined  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  our  ignorance.  It  is 
such  a  temptation  to  pretend  that  we  are  quite  familiar  with 
every  realm  of  thought.  Yet  when  one  of  us  does  by  chance 
have  the  courage  to  say,  "  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
there  are  sure  to  be  others  who  cheerfully  confess  the  same  state. 

Many  of  us  remember  an  event  of  last  year,  when  we  were  in- 
formally addressed  by  a  learned  Englishwoman.  In  the  midst 
of  her  reminiscences  of  the  great  poets,  she  said,  "And  I  will 
tell  you  a  delightful  tale  about  J — .  Or  perhaps  you  do  not 
know  much  about  J —  here  ?  w 

"  Oh  yes  ! ",  came  an  eager  chorus.  "  We  long  to  hear  a  story 
about  J — ."  After  the  story  was  told,  the  entranced  audience 
slipped  quietly  downstairs  to  the  reference  room.  One  by  one 
they  found  their  way  to  the  encyclopedia,  and  casually  turned 
to  J — .     We  had  never  heard  of  him. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  many  subjects  which  we  have 
earnestly  discussed,  about  which  we  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
The  writer  spent  an  afternoon  this  summer  discussing  political 
questions  with  an  erudite  Harvard  professor.  She  argued  quite 
eloquently  against  the  Rooseveltian  doctrine  of  recall  of  judges. 
What  a  shocking  and  wholly  undesirable  thing  to  have  our 
reverend  and  astute  judges  subject  to  deposition  by  the  caprice 
of  prejudiced  people  !      Gently  but  firmly  she   was   told    that 
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such  a  proceeding  had  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  most 
radical  Progressive ;  that  the  whole  issue  was  the  recall  of 
judicial  d<  visions. 

Even  so  recently  as  last  week,  a  certain  member  of  the  faculty 
remarked,  "  And  of  course  you  all  know  the  facts  of  Jeffrey's 
life."  An  assenting  silence  followed.  After  class  the  most 
courageous  student  went  up  to  ask  whether  the  name  was 
spelled  with  a  G  or  a  J.  Then  she  extended  this  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Of  course  there  is  in  every  self-respecting  soul  a  profound 
dread  of  scorn;  but  a  truly  cultured  person  will  not  despise 
candid  ignorance.  The  other  day  I  overheard  a  conversation 
in  which  a  very  charming  woman  asked  for  information  about 
familiar  subjects.  She  did  not  know  what  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was, 
and  had  never  heard  the  word  sorority.  It  was  interesting  to 
observe  that  her  companions  showed  no  trace  of  contempt.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  the  origin 
of  sorority  nor  the  linguistic  standing  of  the  word. 

If  for  no  higher  motive  than  for  the  sake  of  safety,  let  us  be 
frank  about  our  ignorance.  We  speak  feelingly  who  have 
wildly  guessed  at  the  situation  of  Trafalgar  and  placed  it  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Madagascar.  Let  us  beware  of  intellectual 
pretense,  lest  we  be  classed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  those  who 
"  know  not  and  know  not  that  they  know  not." 

S.  L.  S. 

The  Exchange  department  is  embarrassed  ;  painfully  so.  Its 
exchanges,  instead  of  lying  around  in  gracefully  tumbling  piles, 
are  few  and  far  between.  Whether  it  be  the  mails,  or  merely 
that  other  editors'  heads  were  filled  with  fond  vacation  dreams, 
the  fates  alone  may  say, — only  on  other  shoulders  than  ours  be 
the  blame  if  our  remarks  lack  sufficient  evidence. 

We  announced  in  the  beginning  our  leaning  toward  Topics; 
with  much  lacking  of  brain,  and  (metaphorical)  tearing  of  hair 
we  try  in  our  feeble  way  to  keep  to  our  resolution.  Our  text 
this  month  is  "  Underclassmen  in  the  College  Magazines."  Yes, 
we  acknowledge  it  ■  our  thoughts  just  now  bend  unaccountably 
toward  underclassmen. 

And  they  are  worth  onr  condescending  attention  in  literary 
as  well  as  other  lines,  if  the  magazines  at  hand  prove  anything. 
Of  the  Harvard  and  Wesleyaii  papers  we  think  it  wiser  to  say 
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nought — they  give  us  no  class-numerals  to  go  by,  and  we  dislike 
to  hurt  their  feelings  by  implying  we  recognized  their  work  as 
in  anyway  immature. 

The  Ridge  for  June  is  exceptionally  well  represented  by 
freshman  and  sophomore  work  :  one  essay,  two  "stories,"  and 
one  bit  of  "verse/'  We  liked  the  piece  on  Stevenson.  It  was 
written  with  evident  sympathy,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight 
awkwardness  of  style  due  to  the  too  constant  use  of  the  second 
person,  would  have  been  a  gem  indeed.  The  "stories"  were 
fresh  and  interesting,  with  good  bits  of  dialogue  —  but  —  they 
were  not  "  stories."  Elaborate  incidents,  short  scenes  from  life, 
well  told,  but  not  stories.  And  here  behold  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  underclassman  work  :  one  may  with  impunity 
write,  "Promising"  or  "Good  enough  to  be  better."  The  one 
poem,  "  Illusion,"  is  a  typical,  pretty,  little  thing  of  two  stanzas 
on  "the  moonbeam  trail." 

Similiar  remarks  we  find  called  forth  by  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  stories  in  The  Newcomb  Arcade— four,  all  told. 
Again  in  "Noblesse  Oblige,"  "Mr.  Appleby,"  and  "The 
Dreaming  and  the  Practice,"  we  found  good  material,  but  so 
slightly  worked  up  as  to  be,  more  properly,  incidents. 

The  June  Georgetown  College  Journal  opens  with  a  sonnet  to 
the  "Class  of  1912"  purporting  to  come  from  "Alma  Mater/' 
but  due  also  to  the  kindly-transcribing  hand  of  a  sophomore.  It 
reminds  us  again  that  life  is  a  troublous  sea,  but,  mirabile  dictu, 
settles  conclusively  the  much-mooted  question  as  to  whether  a 
college  course  fits  its  recipients  for  life  !  All  will  go  well  if 
college  teachings.are  but  followed.  Our  sympathy,  sir,  we  ap- 
prove of  college  training  ourselves. 

The  real  surprise  of  all  was  in  The  Sepiad,  and  entitled  merely 
the  "Masque  of  1913."  A  preceding  article  explained  the 
college  custom  of  a  masque  given  by  every  sophomore  class  to 
celebrate  the  choice  of  its  flower.  1914's  flower,  the  "  Canter- 
bury Bell"  is  certainly  commemorated  by  as  dainty  and  charm- 
ing a  bit  of  poetic  dialogue,  as  it  has  been  our  lot  to  see  in  many 
a  day.  Delightful  to  read,  to  its  spectators  it  must  have  been 
(we  speak  in  the  words  of  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm") 
"beautiful  beyond  compare." 

tv.     E.     XV. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


SENIOR  DRAMATICS   1913 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton.  Alumna?  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumna?,  and  there 
will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket.and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless 
a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications 
are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond 
to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75, 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $3.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  a  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumana?  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumna?  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference.  The  date  of  dramatics  for 
1913  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12, 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Har- 
riet Scholermann.  Wallace  House.  Northampton. 

'08.    Ada  Belle  Reeve  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Dr.  Whitney  H. 

Joyce. 
'li.    Florence  Angell  is  one  of  Dean  Comstock'a  secretaries. 

Bfarion  Bntler  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Gny  Boynton. 

Margaret  Co«>k  La  teaching  English  and  the  lower  classes  of  French  and 

man  at  Miss  Annahle's  School  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
Louise  Fielder  la  abroad.      Address  until    November:    11   Rue  Scribe, 
Paris,  Prance. 
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'11.     Hazel  Gleason  will  be  in  New  York  this  winter,  studying  vocal  music. 
Address  :  550  Riverside  Drive. 

Chloe  Gillis  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Claude  P.  Terry. 

Dorothy  Hickok  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Hamilton  Dutcher. 

Pauline  Haskell  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Samuel  Crossman. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Sicard  (Katherine  Burrell).    Address  :  243  Bryant  Street, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Harriet  Smith  is  cataloguer  at  the  Yale  University  Library. 

Mary  Stevens  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Howard  Spencer  Colwell. 

Alice  Thompson  has  announced  her  engagement  to  James  S.  Currier. 

Frances  Campbell  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Charles  A.  Cary. 
'12.    Katherine  Stevens  Baker  is  teaching  History  and  English  in  the  West 
Springfield  High  School. 

Leslie  Brower  is  reporting  for  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

Frances  Carpenter  will  be  at  home  this  winter.  Address  :  1223  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Alice  Myers  Casey  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Harry  T.  Leonard. 

Marion  A.  Denman  is  Assistant  Secretary  at  Miss  Spencer's  School.  Ad- 
dress :  26  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Theo  Gould  sailed  for  Europe  October  5,  1912,  where  she  will  travel. 
Address  :  11  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

Janet  Higby  is  in  the  Chemistry  Department  of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Helene  Jacot  is  teaching  French  at  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Brooklyn. 

Florence  Lange  is  teaching  German  in  a  girls'  private  school  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Ethel  B.  Rispin  is  in  the  Tremont  Branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

M.  Jessie  Roberts  is  studying  medicine  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  H.  Webster  is  taking  a  course  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy. 

MARRIAGES 

'88.  Annie  P.  Kellogg  to  Charles  B.  Howe.  Address  :  Bronx  Manor,  Yonkers, 
New  York. 

'00.  Mary  L.  Deane  to  Lester  Gray  French,  June  5,  1912.  Address  :  70 
Fisher  Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

Emily  P.  Locke  to  Andrew  H.  Ward.  Address  :  241  Canton  Avenue, 
Milton,  Massachusetts. 

Grace  Parker  to  Louis  Russell  Longworthy.  Address  :  100  Grover  Ave- 
nue, Winthrop  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
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'03.    Florence  I.  Durrlinger  to  Richard  D.  Logan,  Jane  5,  1912.     Address: 

616  Acklin  Arenas,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Mabel  E.  Griffith  to  Preston  H.   Edwards.     Address:    Allahabad.   India. 
Sarah  E.  Pool  to  Edward  Tuck  Ifanix.     Address  :  60  Lewie  street,  Lynn, 

Massachusetts. 

'04.     Adele  Keys  to  Aubrey  Cameron  Hull.  June  6,   1918.      Address:    1128 
Farwell  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Candace  Thurber  to  Thomas  Kennedy  Stevenson,  May  81,  1919. 
Olive  Ware  to  Percy  Williams  Bridgman.  July  16,  1918.     Address:   Care 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 
'05.     Jennie  M.  Peers  to  Edwin  White  Newhall.  Jr..  July  8,  1918.     Address: 

2891  Pacific  Avenue.  San  Francisco,  California. 
'06.     Grace    Book  waiter    to    Sydney    Millard    Frink.      Address  :    Fairview, 
Kansas. 
Gail  Tritch  to  Earl  J.  Thomas,  April  24,  1912.     Address  :  812  Maple  Ave- 
nue, Findlay,  Ohio. 
'07.     Eloise  James  to  H.  Jackson  Turner.     Address  :    158  Richards  Street, 
West  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Alice  McElroy  to  John  H.  Kingsbury,  July  9,  1912.     Address  :   Bardizag, 

Ismid,  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Mary  Pratt  to  Oliver  Cameron  Shiras,  June  15,  1912. 
Hope  Willis  to  Seward  Hume  Rathbun,  July  16,  1912.      Address  :  The 
Colonial,  Bangor,  Maine. 
?08.     Dorothy  Camp  to  Henry  Wood  Shelton,  May  11,  1912. 

Louise  Edgar  to  Edmund   Thorp  See,   April   26,    1912.      Address  :    19 

Monroe  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Sophia  Burr  Opper  to  Harold  Plimpton,  June  1,  1912.     Address  :  Newton 

Center,  Massachusetts. 
Helen  W.  Reed  to  Charles  Brewster  Randolph,  August  28.  1912.  '  Ad- 
dress :  21  Circuit  Avenue,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Mildred  Varney  to  Arthur  Donald  Robinson,  June  88,  1918. 
far- '08.     Marjorie  Chase  Robinson  to  Clarence  Arthur  Mayo. 
'09.     Cora  Ambrose  to  George  Mather  Champney,  June.  1912. 

Josephine   A.    Hill    to   .lames    Lyon    Garfield.      Address:    4817   Walnut 

Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
Jean  Richardson  to  Richard  W.  Chase.     Address:  82  Pearl  Street,  Hol- 

yoke,  Massachusetl  s. 

Beanforl  Sims  to  Leslie  Lyle  Allen,  June  26,  1918, 

Grace  Evelyn  Smith  to  Robert  Palmer  Leask,    Address:  Almond,  Hfevi 

York. 
Leah  Staph  ton  to  Harry  B.  Bershey,  A£ay87,  1918.    Address:  519  East 

Park  Street,  Taylorville,  Illinois. 
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'10.    Lucretia  M.  Atwater  to  Samuel  Granger  Camp,  June  20,  1912. 
Ethel  Benedict  Ayers  to  Joseph  W.  Spencer,  September  4,  1912. 
Gertrude  Martha  Barry  to  Nelson  Rusk  Peet,  July  10,  1912. 
Helen  Evans  to  Wallace  Streeter  Chilson,  July  24,  1912.    Address :  329 

Academy  Street,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Eleanor  Hutchinson  to  George  R.  Ainsworth,  April  17,  1912. 
Eva  Jenison  to  Francis  McEwan  Pruyn,  June  5,  1912. 
Frances  Johnstone  to  Robert  C.  Miller,  April  12,  1912. 
Mary  Staples  to  William  D.  Kirkpatrick,  April  20,  1912. 
Laurel  Sullivan  to  John  Montague  Ely,  June  12.  1912. 
e#-'10.     Catherine  F.  Clerihew  to  George  N.  Northrop,  June  13,  1912. 
'11.    Florence  Abbott  to  Paul  Torrance,  September  3,  1912. 

Gladys  Burgess  to  Doctor  Alfred  Lee  Clifton  of  the  United  States  Navy, 

June  22,  1912.     Address :  Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
Grace  T.  Clark  to  Norman  Slade  Dillingham,  June  22,  1912. 
Mary  Frances  Coyle  to  Doctor  George  Edward  Reynolds,  September  3, 

1912.    Address  :  328  First  Street,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
Isabel  Guilbert  to  Quincy  W.  Wales.    Address  :  Cohasset,  Massachusetts. 
Marion  Hequembourg  to  Samuel  Frederick  Lixon  at  Dunkirk,  New  York, 

September  16,  1912.     Address  :  119  Main  Street,  Westfield,  New  York. 
Florence  Plaut  to  Martin  Hartog,  August  8,  1912.     Adress  :  Sophiaplein 

2,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Mary  Rice  to  Frederick  Russell  Mosely,  October  19,  1912. 
Harriet  Stearns  to  Joseph  Coy  Green,  June  15,  1912. 
Florence  M.  Sturtevant  to  R.  H.  Norton.     Address :  33  Walnut  Street, 

Somerville,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Sweet  to  Lieutenant  George  William  Carlyle  Whiting. 
Louise  Ashley  West  to  James  Miller  Seay,  June  20,  1912.     Address  :  13 

Jefferson  Street,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 
'12.     Lillian  Viola  Holland  to  Herman  Winslow  Smart,  September  16,  1912. 

Address  :  2405  Hutchinson  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Ethel  Waite  to  Benedict  H.  Sampson,  June  29,  1912.      Address :    5314 

East  End  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
&r-'13.     Emma  Augusta  Clark  to  Sturges  Bradford  Shields,  September  5, 1912. 

BIRTHS 

'05.    Mrs.  Jabez  W.  Fischer  (Alice  Wilder  Bay),  a  daughter,  Marion  Wilder, 

born  April  27,  1912. 
'11.     Mrs.  F.  J.  Biele  (Bertha  Katherine  Bender),  a  daughter,  Ruth  Christine, 

born  July  28,  1912. 
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DEATH 


11.     Harriet  Stearns  Green,  August  16,  1912. 

IN    MEMORIAM 

We  watched  her  as  she  lived — for  we 

Could  do  the  day's  work  with  a  better  grace, 
And  little  children  stopped  her  in  the  street 

Because  they  saw  the  sunlight  on  her  face  ; 
Then,  when  her  days  were  fairest  still, 

When  life  was  very  sweet  and  safe  and  whole, 
He  stopped  her  as  He  passed  her  in  the  street 

Because  He  saw  the  sunlight  on  her  soul. 

Mary  Livingston  Rice. 


CALENDAR 


October       16.     Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
"  19.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

"  23.     Miss  Florence  Jackson  will  speak  on  Occupa- 

tions other  than  Teaching,  for  College  Grad- 
uates. 
26.     Group  Dance. 
November    2.     Wallace  House  Reception. 
Group  Dance. 
"  13.     Lecture  by  Professor  Luzzi  of  Florence,  Italy. 
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A  SPANISH  CRITIC  AND  NOVELIST 
EMILIA  PARDO  BAZAN 

ADELINE   PELLISSIER 

It  is  nowhere  easy  to  rise  from  the  ranks  to  a  position  of  high 
command.  It  must  be  all  the  harder  when  the  country  is  Spain, 
when  the  fighter,  a  woman,  is  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic,  and 
when  the  battle  to  be  fought  is  about  naturalism  in  literature. 
It  is  under  such  difficulties  that  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  has  won 
the  day  as  a  literary  critic. 

It  seems  an  anomaly  to  couple  together  such  words  as  Roman- 
ism and  naturalism.  Materialism  here  would  seem  better  fitted. 
Zola  himself  expressed  surprise  at  such  a  possibility  ;  and  yet, 
it  has  been  accomplished  by  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  She  has 
shown  triumphantly  that  naturalism  taken  in  the  right  way  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  religious  views. 
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Emilia  Pardo  Kazan's  essays  on  modern  literature  in  Fiance, 
Spain  an  tnd  were  first  published  in  1872  in  a  daily  paper, 

La   1.  Those  arti  i  d   considerable  sensation  at 

that   time  and   brought    forth   from  different  quarters  violent 

refutations  on  the  main  point,  "naturalism." 

The  refutations  came  from  writers  of  bigh  standing  like 
Valera,  for  instance,  and  also  from  different  representativi 

the  clerical  party.  These  were  astounded  and  unspeakably 
grieved  at  what  they  considered  a  defection  on  the  part  of  a 
writer  whom  they  claimed  as  their  own,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
having  first  attracted  attention  by  writing  a  very  remarkable 
life  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assissi. 

Lively  was  the  literary  battle  which  ensued  ;  so  lively  indeed 
that  when  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  finally  published  her  essays  in 
book  form  one  title  only  seemed  fitting.  What  were  the  words 
which  so  naturally  slipped  under  her  pen  ?  The  Burning  Ques- 
tion— La  Cuestidn  Palpitante.  When  the  book  reached  its 
fourth  edition,  an  unknown  friend  of  Mrs.  Pardo's  volunteered 
to  write  a  preface  in  which  he  intended  to  smoothe  the  way  for 
his  fair  countrywoman.  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  came  from  the 
northern  part  of  Spain,  Galicia,  and  he  likewise  came  from  the 
same  province  ;  besides,  he  also  was  a  writer  :  it  seemed  there- 
fore fitting  that  he  should  uphold  her. 

His   plan   was   to  enumerate  in   the   pr<  :  udencies 

which  do  not  essentially  pertain  to  naturalism ;  this  enumera- 
tion included  all  the  objectionable  traits  which  in  ti  enth 

.c,  in  an  unjustifiable  manner,   been  closel] 
Borne  forms  of  naturalism,  the  naturalism  of  Zola,  i^v  Lusts 
a,  for  such  was  the  nom  de  plume  of  Emilia's  new  fri 
ed  her  in  his  prefaci  erved  to  be,  for  her  ability 

as  a  literary  critic,  comparing   her   when   e 

■  mpion  of 
whom  81  ■  The  Merchant  of  \ 

While  •  i         •  yzing  with  remarkable  insight  and 

the   m  ces  which    !, 

»f  fiction  fi  i  the  pn  dared 

or  reali  that 

while  Spanish  writers  may  profit  b; 

elsewhere,  notably  in  France,  tl  Last  to  look 

back  to  their  immortal   master  Cervantes,  and  in  the  present 

join  the  group  of  those  who,   like  Gald6s  aud   Pereda  in 
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Spain,  distantly  and  reverently  follow  in  his  footsteps.  All  her 
sympathies  are  with  them.  Then,  clearly  taking  her  stand,  she 
repudiated  both  the  one-sidedness  of  Flaubert,  who  represents 
only  mediocre  characters,  and  the  exaggerations  of  Zola  when 
he  chooses  to  make  a  brute  of  man ;  still,  she  thought  that 
naturalism,  although  it  was  a  distorted  form  of  realism,  was 
interesting  to  study,  not  only  because  it  had  beauties  of  its  own, 
but  also  because  it  was  a  manifestation  of  life  in  literature. 
Her  own  point  of  view  in  regard  to  that  matter  was  that  the 
writer  of  fiction  must  study  from  life,  look  at  it  from  all  sides, 
and  place  just  as  much  emphasis  on  the  beautiful  as  on  the 
disagreeable  side  of  things.  "  Man,"  she  says,  "  unites  in  his 
nature  mind  and  matter,  heaven  and  earth." 

Admirably  gifted  as  she  is,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  has  had  the 
good  fortune  of  uniting  in  herself  the  qualities  of  the  critic  and 
the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  novelist,  and  in  that  line,  too, 
she  ranks  high.  She  has  written  several  novels  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  Spain.  I  shall  leave  them  aside.  My  ulti- 
mate purpose  being  to  show  in  a  small  measure  how,  at  different 
times  French  and  Spanish  characteristics  were  happily  blended 
together,  I  shall  study  now  a  novel  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
partly  in  Spain  and  partly  in  France. 

Let  us  consider  then  this  novel  which  might  legitimately  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Howells's  "A  Modern  Instance"; 
for,  after  all,  if  we  take  into  account  the  differences  in  tempera- 
ment and  in  climate  which,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have 
resulted  in  toning  down  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  brilliancy 
of  coloring,  we  may  say  that  American  realism,  as  far  as  clear- 
ness of  vision  is  concerned,  belongs  to  the  same  family.  Of 
course  it  has  to  be  said  that  in  Spanish  writers  of  the  same 
school  there  is  at  times  a  harshness  which  even  borders  on 
cruelty,  a  trait  which  is  essentially  their  own.  Compared  with 
it,  American  realism  seems  tame. 

Let  us  review  then  "  The  Wedding  Trip."  We  are  in  Leon, 
at  the  railroad  station.  The  respective  friends  of  both  families 
are  there  to  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom  off. 

What  a  disparity  !  disparity  in  age  and  in  social  standing. 
The  bride,  a  robust,  beautiful  country  girl  in  her  teens,  must 
belong  to  the  lower  class,  although  it  is  evident  that  she  is 
wealthy.  As  for  the  bridegroom,  his  age  is  given  in  a  tale- 
telling  way  ;  fifty  minus  five,  he  looks  like  an  old  beau  and  one 
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can  easily  see  that  he  has  lived  in  cities  and  held  government 
positions. 

The  girl's  father,  an  uneducated  man,  thinks  he  has  improved, 
by  this  match,  his  daughter's  social  standing;  the  bridegroom 
thinks  that  now  he  will  live  in  ease  and  comfort.  The  bride 
feels  she  has  pleased  her  kind  father  by  acceding  to  his  wishes. 

Well  !  They  are  off  !  Off  for  Vichy  and  Paris  !  The  bride 
has  never  taken  a  trip  before,  and  although  she  is  full  of  e\ 
tationa  at  the  idea  of  Beeing  something  of  the  world,  she  cannot 
refrain  from  weeping  abundantly.  Finally  she  quiets  down, 
and  towards  evening  she  has  a  really  enjoyable  time  as  she  takes 
supper  for  the  first  time  at  a  railroad  station.  She  takes  pleas- 
ure in  eating  and  drinking  things  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  refused  her.  Coffee,  for  instance,  she  takes  for  the  first 
time. 

When  they  get  on  the  train  again  Mr.  Miranda  succeeds  in 
securing  a  compartment  for  him  and  his  bride  alone  ;  while  he 
goes  to  recheck  the  trunks  she  falls  asleep,  to  wake  up  only  six 
hours  later  when  the  conductor  rather  impatiently  asks  her  to 
show  her  ticket.  Mr.  Miranda,  who  had  the  tickets,  the  keys, 
and  all  the  money,  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  !  What  has 
happened  to  him?  Having  gone  back  to  find  his  pocketbook 
that  he  had  left  in  the  dining-room,  he  had  tried  to  board  the 
train  when  it  was  already  in  motion  ;  he  had  been  violently 
thrown  down  and  had  sprained  his  ankle.  But  the  bride  knows 
nothing  of  that  and  she  is  perfectly  helpless. 

A  fellow-traveller,  the  only  one  in  the  compartment,  has  to 
come  to  h.T  rescue  ;  he  buys  her  a  ticket  to  Bayonne,  for  it  was 
to  be  their  first  stopping-place,  and  she  thinks  that  doubtless 
her  husband  will  join  her  there.  Lucia,  who  has  absolutely  no 
idea  of  social  conventions,  feels  that  her  travelling  companion 
must  protect  her,  although  he  is  a  young  man  of  rat  her  reserved 
disposition.  She  appeals  to  him  with  so  much  candor  that  lie 
takes  her  out  to  dinner  at  the  Hendaye  station,  accompanies 
her  to  an  hotel  at  Bayonne,  provides  her  with  French  money 
and,  after  that,  when  he  wishes  to  leave,  this  is  the  scene  which 
takes  place.  I  have  translated  it,  not  because  it  is  a  striking 
passage,  Buch  passages  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  book  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  natural  style  and  simplicity,  but  because  it 
gives  the  key  to  the  situation. 

"  What  !     What  do  you  mean  by  speaking  of  the  train  ?" 
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"A  natural  thing,  madam/'  said  the  traveller,  in  his  usual 
languid,  indifferent  tone.     "  I  am  going  on,  going  to  Paris." 

"And  you  leave  me  here  thus,  alone  !  Alone  !  here  in  France/' 
said  Lucia,  in  the  most  disconsolate  tone. 

"Madam,  you  are  not  in  a  desert,  and  you  are  not  exposed 
to  any  danger  whatsoever ;  you  have  money,  it  is  all  you  need 
in  France,  you  will  be  well  served,  well  waited  on,  you  may 
be  sure." 

"  But,  dear  me,  alone,  alone,"  she  kept  repeating,  still  holding 
Artegui  by  the  sleeve. 

"  Within  a  few  hours  your  husband  will  be  here." 

"And  what  if  he  should  not  come  ?" 

"  Why  should  he  not  come,  I  pray  ?  Where  do  you  get  the 
idea  that  he  may  not  come  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  murmured  Lucia,  "  but  suppose  he  were 
detained." 

"After  all,"  murmured  Artegui,  "  I  too  have  my  occupations, 
I  have  to  go." 

Lucia  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  she  dropped  into  a  chair 
and  hid  her  face  in  both  her  hands.  On  coming  nearer,  Artegui 
noticed  that  she  was  silently  sobbing  ;  between  her  fingers  large 
drops  were  running,  the  kind  of  drops  which  run  out  of  a  sponge 
when  it  is  squeezed. 

"  I  shall  stay,"  he  said. 

He  stays  ;  and  through  that  day  and  the  next,  although  he 
tries  to  avoid  compromising  her,  he  is  led  into  doing  things 
which,  he  knows  it  well,  might  be  unfavorably  interpreted. 
She  does  not  understand,  although  he  tries  his  best  to  explain. 
She  is  such  a  child. 

Since  it  cannot  be  helped,  he  goes  ahead  ;  first  they  go  shop- 
ping, for  Lucia's  trunks  having  remained  at  the  frontier,  at  the 
custom  house,  she  must  have  some  underclothes.  It  gives  the 
author  a  good  opportunity  for  describing  Bayonne  with  its 
beautiful  linen  shops,  where  Spanish  brides  get  their  trousseaus, 
its  cafe's  brilliantly  lighted,  its  crowd  so  much  more  active  and 
lively  than  a  Spanish  crowd,  and,  away  from  the  main  thor- 
oughfares, its  quiet  side,  a  bridge  over  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Adour. 

Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  does  it  very  cleverly,  bringing  out  what 
is  most  characteristic  in  French  life,  for  "  The  Wedding  Trip" 
is  a  novel  of  customs.      The  next  day  being  a  Sunday,  Lucia 
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wishes  to  go  to  church.  Alone  ?  Oh  no  !  That  would  be 
impossible.  Artegui  has  to  accompany  her;  and  he  goes — as 
far  as  the  door,   for  he  is  a  free  thinker]     What  a  blow  to 

the  girl  ! 

Meanwhile  Aretgni  spends  his  time  telegi  ill  along  the 

line,  trying  to  discover  1 1  i « -  missing  bridegroom. 

Lucia  on  coming  ou1  of  the  church  meets  Artegui  at  the  [ 

It  was  rather  close  in  church,  she  would  like  so  much  to  Bee  the 
open  country  !    They  take  a  little  drive  along  the  Biarritz  read. 

We  have  then  a  vivid  description  of  the  fields  and  woo 
their  autumn  glory.      Finally  the  two  stop  to  look  at  the  view, 
and  they  begin  to  talk  on  religion. 

This  subject  plays  an  important  part  in  modern  Spanish 
fiction  ;  some  writers,  like  Peredo  and  Emilia  Pardo  Baz.in. 
show  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  church,  while  Galdds,  who 
is  a  liberal  in  politics,  holds  that  there  is  too  much  fanticism, 
and  he  has  shown  it  in  a  masterly  way  both  in  "Dona  Perfecta', 
and  in  "Gloria."  In  the  first  case  it  is  a  free  thinker,  in  the 
latter  it  is  a  Jew  who  has  to  suffer.  The  free  thinker  finds 
himself  gradually  isolated  in  his  own  family,  while  the  Jew  is 
considered  like  a  sort  of  pariah,  for  as  Jonas  Galdos  Bays,  reli- 
gion has  been  discussed  "  con  tinta,  con  saliva,  y  tambien  con 
sangre." 

Artegui  and  Lucia  get  so  engrossed  in  their  conversation  that 
they  do  not  see  that  a  storm  is  gathering,  and  they  get  drenched 
to  the  skin.  On  their  return  Artegui  lights  a  fire  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  they  attempt  to  dry  their  clothes.  Lucia  feeling 
hungry,  a  collation  has  to  be  sent  up-stairs.  Artegui,  against 
his  best  judgment,  yields  to  the  girl's  entreaties  and  partakes  of 
the  feast.  It  is  interrupted  by  the  irruption  into  the  room  of  a 
young  man,  an  acquaintance  of  Artegui's,  who,  having  seen  his 
name  in  the  register,  lias  come  to  look  him  up.  He  proves  to 
be  also  acquainted  with  Miranda;  they  used  to  meel  at  theclub 
in  Madrid.  The  awkward  situation  has  to  be  explained.  The 
new-comer  is  travelling  with  bis  invalid  Bister.     Artegui  avails 

himself  <>f  this  opporl  unity  for  leaving  ia  their  care  t  he  stranded 

bride.  The  door  opens  again  and  who  i.>  announced  but — Mon- 
sienr  Miranda  ! 

Be  limps  heavily  into  the  room;  he  is  cross  and  he  scolds  the 
bride  for  not  having  gone  hack  to  him.  Why  did  not  he  tele- 
graph ?      Everybody    wonders   at    that.      Artegui    meanwhile 
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hastens  to  Paris  to  see  his  mother,  who  is  dangerously  ill.  The 
remaining  four,  after  a  few  days'  rest,  proceed  on  their  journey 
to  Vichy. 

It  is  convenient  for  them  to  join  forces  ;  Lucia  will  be  a 
companion  to  Pilar,  who  has  to  rest ;  Perico  will  have  a  good 
time  with  Miranda,  for  the  doctor  has  prescribed  it.  Miranda, 
besides  drinking  the  waters,  will  have  to  keep  cheerful,  if  he 
wishes  to  overcome  his  hepatic  trouble. 

The  new  friends  belong  to  the  class  of  social  climbers.  The 
young  man,  a  regular  dandy  who  has  a  way  of  mumbling  his 
words  and  of  repeating  half  his  sentences,  has  succeeded  in  his 
attempt ;  now  he  is  hobnobbing  with  the  aristocracy,  while  his 
sister  feels  that  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  has  made  a  half- 
failure.  This  social  butterfly  has  singed  her  wings.  To  disap- 
pointment as  well  as  to  her  febrile  social  life  is  due  her  failing 
health.     The  doctors  think  it  is  anemia. 

With  patient  cheerfulness  Lucia  attends  in  turn  to  the  two 
invalids.  If  one  has  to  be  cheered,  quietness  has  to  be  enforced 
on  the  other.  The  two  families  have  rented  together  a  pretty 
cottage,  "La  Chalet  des  Roses,"  and  the  life  at  the  watering 
place  begins  for  them. 

After  reading  this  description  of  the  life  at  Vichy  one  has,  I 
dare  say,  a  more  accurate  idea,  a  more  vivid  picture  in  his  mind, 
than  if  one  has  been  there,  for  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  has  a  won- 
derful clearness  of  vision,  an  admirable  talent  for  description. 
Whether  she  represents  people  in  detached  groups  or  singly, 
she  makes  us  see  them  with  their  striking  characteristics  in 
general  appearance,  dress,  manners  and  even  in  speech ;  in 
short,  they  live.  She  not  only  gives  us  snap-shots  of  all  classes 
of  French  people,  beginning  with  peasants  and  servants,  but 
she  pictures  also  groups  of  guests  belonging  to  different  nation- 
alities, and  every  time  she  jots  down  the  characteristic  traits. 
By  listening  to  their  conversation  we  know  what  is  going  on  in 
other  places,  in  the  "Salon  des  Dames"  as  well  as  in  the  gam- 
bling room,  in  the  concert-hall  as  well  as  at  the  archery.  This 
life  is  described  in  all  its  aspects. 

Some  of  these  people  are  met  by  Lucia  and  her  friend  in  their 
morning  walk,  when  they  return  from  the  intermittent  spring 
where  the  invalid  has  to  drink  the  waters.  The  two  girls  like 
to  linger  on  the  bridge,  which  must  be  somewhat  like  the 
"pont  d' Avignon"  in  the  old   French  song,  for   "Everybody 
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passes  there  "  ;  that  is,  all  the  active  people,  those  who  go  on 
excursions,  people  belonging  to  the  middle-class  mostly.  Happy 
looking  people  they  are  !  The  aristocrats  are  most  likely  to  be 
met  in  the  park,  which  is  like  an  enchanted  forest  peopled  with 
birds  of  paradise,  human  birds,  I  mean,  for  the  park  affords  an 
admirable  background  for  the  display  of  brilliant  toilettes. 

Do  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  Hispano-Americans  as  Emilia 
Pardo  Baza n  saw  them  ?  Then  take  a  seat  on  the  bench  where 
the  two  friends  are  resting,  but  first,  look  at  the  background. 
"  Most  of  the  trees  were  still  of  a  deep  velvety  green,  but  a  few, 
already  turning  yellow,  shone  at  sunset  as  if  they  were  pyramids 
of  gold  filagree,  others  were  of  a  reddish  hue,  the  color  of  red 
tiles,  and  when  the  sun  had  smitten  them,  they  were  touched 
with  carmine. " 

Now  look  at  the  most  exotic  types  in  the  whole  colony  !  Two 
Cuban  girls  are  shooting  by  like  wonderful  comets,  with  their 
extraordinary  hats,  their  monumental  parasols,  their  fanciful 
toilettes  made  according  to  the  very  latest  fashion.  Pilar  could 
recognize  them  a  mile  off,  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  their 
hats.  Those  girls  wore  a  whole  pheasant  on  the  side  of  their 
heads.  This  unusual  semi-Hindostanic  head-gear  was  becoming 
to  them,  as  it  brought  out  the  tropical  paleness  of  their  com- 
plexions, and  their  brilliant  dark  eyes. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  unusual  dresses  which  match  the  hats  ? 
There  is  a  bird's  head  in  every  gather,  and  even  on  their  fans 
there  are  birds'  heads.  It  is  impossible  that  Worth  ever  imag- 
ined such  a  creation.  I  believe  they  made  those  dresses  at 
home  with  their  maid,  and  then  said  thejr  came  from  Worth." 

One  thing  surprises  Lucia  and  her  friend, — those  Cuban  girls 
dress  as  elaborately  as  if  they  were  married  women.  This 
American  custom  is  new  to  them,  for  in  Europe,  girls  dress 
plainly. 

In  such  surroundings  the  dominant  traits  of  the  four  friends 
became  more  strongly  emphasised.  Miranda  thinks  only  of  his 
personal  comfort.  Both  men  are  impressed  solely  by  externali- 
ties ;  they  know  that  Lucia  lacks  style,  and  they  independently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  insipid.  There  is  a  wonderful 
Lack  of  sentiment  in  those  men.  Perico  is  often  brusque  with 
his  sick  sister,  Miranda  is  selfish  to  the  core.  They  have  society 
manners,  but  Miranda  has  shown  that  he  can  drop  them  as 
easily  as  a  cloak,  if  he  gets  angry.      Twice  he  has  shown  his 
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temper ;  first  on  leaving  Bayonne,  when  he  discovered  that 
Artegui  had  paid  for  Lucia's  expenses  for  the  two  days  they 
spent  there  together  ;  it  may  have  been  an  oversight  on  Artegui's 
part,  he  left  in  such  a  hurry  ;  still  Miranda  gets  very  angry. 

The  second  time  it  was  in  Vichy,  when  he  discovered  that  his 
wife  had  been  writing  a  letter  to  Artegui,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
mother's  death.  Lucia's  idea  had  been  to  give  Artegui  the 
consolation  which  religion  can  afford.  Miranda  thinks  it  shows 
a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  conventionalities  of  life  on  the 
part  of  his  wife  ;  he  hurts  her  feelings  by  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  his  wife  does  not  belong  to  his  social  class,  and  by  making 
slurring  remarks  about  her  father.  He  is  jealous,  too,  and  he 
thinks  his  wife  spends  too  much  time  tending  the  other  invalid. 

Lucia  feels  rather  out  of  place  among  the  worldly  crowd,  and 
she  prefers  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  by  herself  from  the 
balcony.  She  has  matured  very  quickly,  she  thinks  a  good 
deal,  and  she  dreams,  too,  dreams  of  Artegui.  It  was  through 
a  friend  of  Perico's  that  they  heard  that  Artegui's  mother  had 
died.  Although  Lucia  has  known  Artegui  such  a  short  time, 
she  realizes  what  a  difference  there  is  between  him  and  the 
others.  Artegui  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  on  his  mother's 
side,  he  has  considerable  intellectual  ability,  he  has  studied 
medicine  and  has  led  an  active  life.  Besides,  he  had  for  his 
mother  the  deepest  affection.  Are  those  differences  due  to  the 
fact  that  Artegui  had  a  French  mother  and  that  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  France  ?  He  has  theories,  too,  and  that  again 
is  rather  a  French  trait ;  especially  as  he  applies  them  with 
inexorable  logic  to  his  life.  His  chief  theory  is  summed  up  in 
the  Arab  proverb,  "The  best  thing  for  man  is  never  to  have 
been  born,  the  next  is  to  die  quickly."  Therefore  he  is  a  misan- 
thrope ;  therefore  he  does  not  see  the  value  of  life.  Lucia 
thinks  it  is  because  he  lacks  religious  faith. 

Pilar,  who  has  been  told  that  the  slightest  imprudence  on 
her  part  might  imperil  her  life,  cannot,  in  spite  of  such  warn- 
ings, resist  the  temptation  to  go  to  a  ball  just  once.  She  catches 
a  cold  which  turns  into  consumption.  What  a  ghastly  contrast 
between  the  night  of  the  ball  and  the  day  of  reckoning,  which 
happens  to  be  the  very  next.  With  relentless  precision  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazan  notes  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  has  dragged 
Pilar  to  death's  door.  However,  spurred  on  by  her  desire  to 
buy  her  dresses  in   Paris,    the   dying  girl    makes  a  supreme 
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effort;  she  v<  _>ah  but  her  life,  a  flickering  light,  fails 

Buddenly. 

In  thia  me  rendering  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  equals  Goya, 

Spanish  Hogarth,  when  in  the  harshness  of  his  satirical 
he  drew  a  caricature  ld  which  the  decrepitude  of  old  age 
united  with  ttu  passion  for  dress  has  been  rendered  in  a  most 
striking  manner.     J1  In  the  hi  Idon,  low-necked 

and  with  s  more  like  an  ape  than 

a  human  being  i  of  a  looking-glass,  try- 

ing in  the  preGH  nee  of  some  sneering  young  men  the  effect  of  a 
hat,  the  latest  creation  in  millinery.  Under  this  caricature  the 
artist  has  written  "Unto  death."  This  kind  of  bitterness  is 
decidedly  Spanish. 

Lucia  has  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  death  of  her  friend. 
Sh«-  has  spent  the  day  watching  and  praying  by  her  bedside; 
towards  night  she  learns  from  one  of  the  servants  who,  having 
been  cured  by  Artegui,  is  devoted  to  him,  that  this  young 
physician,  who  is  living  next  door,  has  returned,  that  he  is 
going  to  stop  but  a  few  hours,  and  that  he  is  so  depressed  that 
there  is  no  telling  what  he  may  do.  Lucia  is  almost  beside 
herself  ;  if  Artegui  should  take  his  life,  then  she  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  the  other  world  as  she  is  in  the  present.  She 
cannot  bear  this  idea.  Mechanically  she  has  gone  into  the 
yard.  From  there  she  passes  into  the  adjoining  garden,  and 
finding  the  door  of  the  dining-room  open,  she  enters,  walking 
as  if  she  were  in  a  dream.  On  hearing  Artegui's  step  she  hesi- 
tates about  speaking  to  him,  and  she  remains  standing  behind 
the  portiere.  She  sees  him  writing  a  few  letters,  then  he  looks 
at  his  mother's  picture,  then — he  takes  out  his  pistols.  By  this 
time  Lucia  faints  ! 

When  she  recovers  she  is  well  taken  care  of  ;  then  a  flame 
of  passion  flares  up,  quickly  subdued  if  not  suppressed.  An 
explanation  follows,  in  which  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
Spaniards  are  much  nearer  to  nature  than  English-speaking 
people.  Although  Lucia  loves  ArteLcni  she  absolutely  refuses 
to  listen  to  his  proposal  «>f  going  with  him  to  live  in  a  foreign 
land  where  nobody  would  know  them,  the  United  States,  for 
instance. 

A.rte£ui  realized  that  he  loved  her  when  he  lefl  her  in  her 
husband's  ear.-,  her  Letter  touched  him  deeply,  her  visit  is  the 
culminating  point.     Finally  lie  shrieks  :   "  Give  me  a  reason,  or 
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I  shall  kill  myself  in  your  presence.     Let  me  know  why  !     Is  it 
on  account  of  your  father  ?  of  your  child  ?  of  the  world  ?  is  it — " 

"It  is,"  she  answered  in  a  subdued  tone  and  with  infinite 
sweetness,  "it  is— for  the  sake  of  God." 

They  separate. 

Meanwhile  Miranda  has  returned  home.  Not  finding  his  wife, 
he  has  stepped  into  the  yard,  where  some  Spaniards  were  talk- 
ing about  Artegui's  return,  and  as  they  pointed  to  the  next 
house,  Miranda,  looking  up,  saw  his  wife  coming  out.  To  him, 
the  few  words  he  had  just  heard  were  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  in  its  rapid  zigzag  threw  a  lurid  light  over  incidents 
between  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  no  relation— then,  the 
thunderbolt. 

Hastening  to  his  wife,  Miranda  beats  her  brutally,  displaying 
in  his  rage  almost  Moorish  violence  ;  he  beats  her  while  she  has 
fallen  by  the  side  of  the  bed  where  her  friend  lies  dead.  There 
is  a  weird  smile  on  the  emaciated  face  of  the  dead  girl. 

This  ghastly  scene  is  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  pimento  Span- 
ish writers  relish  occasionally.  It  is  as  short  as  it  is  violent. 
The  priest  and  the  doctor  hasten  to  stop  the  irate  husband  ; 
they  take  him  aside  and  try  to  explain.  He  evidently  takes  his 
wife  for  a  modern  Griseldis  ;  Griseldis  as  she  is  known  to 
English  writers  through  Chaucer's  translation  from  the  Italian, 
for  in  French  there  is  another  version  of  the  same  story  in 
which,  when  the  girl  discovers  that  all  the  hardships  she  has 
undergone  were  only  put  upon  her  as  a  test,  she  rebels  and 
decides  that  this  will  be  the  end.  Up  to  this  time  Lucia, 
advised  by  her  spiritual  leader,  a  Jesuit  father,  has  had  for  her 
motto  the  word  "patience,"  but  now  she  thinks  for  herself. 
When  the  priest  returns  to  her  with  Miranda's  ultimatum  that 
she  beg  his  pardon  on  her  knees,  she  refuses  to  do  it,  because 
she  thinks  that  if  she  should  do  so  it  would  be.  in  a  way,  an 
admission  of  guilt ;  strong  in  her  innocence,  she  prefers  to  go 
back  to  her  father.  Neither  is  she  the  only  one  to  show  Cas- 
tillan  pride.  Miranda  starts  for  Madrid  that  very  night ;  Lucia 
starts  for  Leon  early  on  the  next  day. 

Her  return  under  such  circumstances  provides  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  gossip,  especially  as  her  lips  are  absolutely  sealed. 
People  blame,  in  turn,  the  father,  the  husband,  the  wife  ;  on 
one  point  only  do  they  all  agree,  namely,  the  fateful  effects  of 
that  new-fangled  custom  of  the  wedding  trip. 
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In  that  last  touch  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  brings  out  a  marked 
Spanish  characteristic,  the  strong  and  desperate  clinging  to  old 
customs,  the  reluctance  to  accept  new  ones,  which,  as  a  national 
trait,  has  perhaps  resulted  in  preventing  Spain  from  keeping 
pace  with  other  European  nations  ;  and  yet,  it  is  of  course  an 
element  of  strong  originality. 

The  few  harsh  or  painful  passages  which  are  to  be  found  in 
this  book  are  exceptional  instances,  for  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
firmly  believes  that  a  book  of  fiction  must,  before  all  things,  be 
entertaining,  and  slie  has  succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  the 
present  case. 

She  said  also  that  she  intended  to  show  both  sides  of  every- 
thing ;  that  is  why,  after  representing  Vichy  in  its  splendour, 
she  shows  it  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  the  disorder  and  confu- 
sion of  a  general  moving  ;  not  only  the  guests  are  taking  their 
departure,  but  most  of  the  shop-keepers  are  closing  their  estab- 
lishments in  order  to  go  to  Nice. 

In  the  same  way  she  has  represented  the  different  characters 
in  the  story.  Perico  is  a  worldly  man,  but  he  has  a  charitable 
spirit  which  always  induces  him  to  give  people  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  He  seems  cruelly  indifferent  when  he  abandons 
his  sick  sister  at  the  very  time  when  Miranda  is  planning  to 
leave  Vichy,  but  of  course  it  was  tempting  to  attend  a  hunting- 
party  at  a  French  chateau  ;  and  when  his  sister  finally  dies,  he 
is  sincerely  sorry.  Lucia,  the  heroine,  has  a  good  mind,  a  kind 
heart.  She  tends  the  sick  as  if  she  were  a  sister  of  charity  ;  she 
yearns  also  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  a  suffering  soul,  but 
then,  the  sufferer  is  a  young  man  and  very  attractive,  too.  It 
is  very  possible  that  most  husbands  would  object  to  that.  So, 
if  Miranda  is  selfish  and  violent,  it  is  true  that,  in  a  way,  he 
has  been  tried.  Artegui  is  very  gifted,  very  generous,  but 
wonderfully  morbid,  too,  and  brusque  in  his  manners. 

All  the  incidents  in  the  story  are  admirably  linked  together  ; 
one  feels  that  what  happens  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 

In  this  novel,  Emilia  Pardo  Kazan  shows  that  she  is  well 
acquainted  with  French  civilization.  She  visited  Paris  repeat- 
edly, and  made  friends  among  French  writers  ;  the  de  Goncourt 
brothers  were  the  most  intimate  ones  ;  the  admiration  she  had 
for  them  was  based,  she  admits  it.  on  artistic  kinship;  like 
them,  she  is  by  temperament  a  colourist.  Often,  at  the  de  Gon- 
courts',  she  was  present  when  literary  questions  were  discussed, 
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and  the  spirit  of  contradiction  which  some  of  their  theories 
awakened  in  her  helped  her,  no  doubt,  in  formulating  her  own 
views.  The  fact  that  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  has  been  connected 
with  French  writers  is  specially  interesting,  because  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  at  different  times  French  writers  have  been  influ- 
enced by  Spanish  literature,  the  combination  of  French  and 
Spanish  traits  proving  most  fruitful ;  twice  under  such  circum- 
stances masterpieces  were  created. 

The  traits  most  characteristic  in  Spanish  art  and  literature 
are  :  spontaneity,  originality,  brilliancy  ;  unfortunately,  Spanish 
writers  do  not  always  know  how  to  limit  themselves,  they  do 
not  always  have  the  correct  sense  of  proportions.  What  they 
lack,  the  French  have.  Take  for  instance  "  Le  Cid."  It  is  well 
known  that  Corneille  borrowed  the  subject  from  Guillem  de 
Castro,  a  writer  remarkable  for  his  brilliant  imagination.  Cor- 
neille, while  following  at  times  quite  closely  the  original,  wrote, 
however,  a  play,  which  was  translated  into  Spanish.  What  had 
he  done  ?  He  possessed  the  art  of  curtailing,  the  art  of  concen- 
trating the  action.  You  remember  the  subject :  Rodrique,  in 
order  to  avenge  his  offended  father,  has  to  fight  a  duel  with  the 
father  of  Chimene,  whom  he  loves.  In  the  Spanish  play,  the 
offended  man  has  several  sons  and  he  chooses  Rodrique  simply 
because  he  considers  him  as  the  most  courageous  of  them  all, 
but  Corneille  by  reducing  Don  Diegue's  family  to  one  son  only, 
made  his  duty  absolutely  imperative,  the  play  therefore  more 
dramatic.  In  the  Spanish  drama,  Chimene  does  not  shrink 
from  displaying  in  presence  of  the  king  a  gory  cloth  which 
belonged  to  her  father ;  Corneille's  sense  of  decorum  induced 
him  to  leave  entirely  out  of  sight  such  an  unpleasant  article. 

One  century  later  we  find  another  masterpiece,  Gil-Bias,  a 
novel.  Some  of  its  incidents  are  borrowed  from  Spanish  litera- 
ture, but  again,  it  is  the  French  book  and  not  the  sources  which 
remained  a  masterpiece.  Translated  into  Spanish,  it  seemed  so 
real  to  the  Spaniards,  so  true  to  life,  that  they  refused  to  believe 
that  it  could  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman  ;  they  clung 
for  a  long  time  to  the  idea  that  there  had  been  a  lost  Spanish 
original.  On  that  much-debated  question  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
has  said  a  few  characteristic  words  in  "La  Cuestidn  Palpitante." 
"It  is  in  vain,"  she  says,  "that  we  allege  that  Gil-Bias  ought 
to  have  been  born  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  French  answer  : 
the  externals  only  are  Spanish,  the  character  of  the  hero,  versa- 
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tile  and  mediocre,  is  essentially  French.     Vive  Dios  !   they  are 
right !    Our  heroes  are  more  heroic,  our  rogues  are  worse  rogues 
D  Gil-Bias." 

neity  of  genius  is  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazau.  She  is  a  self-made  writer  :  we  know  how 
after  leaving  her  finishing  school  she  insisted  on  studying  the 
sciences  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  ;  when  she  wanted 
to  know  Shakespeare  she  read  his  works  from  beginning  to  end, 
read  them  aloud  to  a  friend,  and  it  was  then  that  she  realized 
that  Shakespeare  sometimes  drops  to  the  level  of  Zola.  He 
might  perhaps  belong  to  naturalism  if  he  were  a  modern  writer. 
Here  she  forgets  to  indicate  the  main  difference.  When  Shake- 
speare is  coarse,  he  is  so  unconsciously,  he  does  not  go  by  rules 
like  some  modern  writers. 

Emilia  Pardo  Bazau  has  attained  a  high  position  in  the  liter- 
ary world  as  an  historian  or  rather  hagiographer,  as  a  literary 
critic,  as  a  novelist.  Whatever  subject  she  has  taken  up,  she 
has  handled  it  with  masterly  hand,  with  unfailing  sincerity. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  life,  a  wonderful  glow  in  her  robust 
art,  and  that  has  its  fascination.  There  is  something  healthful 
in  her  realism.  When  I  think  of  her  muse,  I  see  rising  before 
my  eyes  a  picture  of  Sorolla,  which  is  in  the  New  York  Art 
Museum.  A  girl,  dripping  with  water,  stands  on  the  beach  ; 
a  man,  almost  entirely  hidden,  holds  behind  her  with  wide- 
extended  arms  the  sheet  in  which  she  is  going  to  wrap  herself. 
Perfectly  unconscious,  leisurely  unclasping  her  light  tunic,  she 
Is  before  us,  a  splendid  picture  of  robust  health  with  her 
brown  face,  brown  arms  and  brown  feet,  Overhead  the  deep 
blue  sky,  by  her  side  thi  id  over  it  all  the 

brilliant  Southern  sun,  which  heightens  the  intensity  of  every 
color  ;  it  tin..  Eron  t  tie  hat  of  the  n 

which  flaps  in  th  i  dazzling  white,  while  the  I 

:  >n  sand  arc  purple. 

Is  so  brilliant,  so  dazzl 

your  J  I  hat  you 

wonder  if  perhaps  ;  lo1   be  a  But  no, 

not !    Then — what  is  it  ?    It  is  Spanish)  ilism. 

Emilia  Pardo  Baz&n  has  been  most   .  ful  in  rendering 

glittering   Life  at  Vichy  j   this  bri]  however,  is  not 

h  'r  usual  charac  ;  she  has  written  novels  in  which  gray 

is  the  predominant  tone,     But  then,  it  is  neither  a  French  nor 
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an  American  gray  ;  it  is  of  an  entirely  different  hue.  Besides, 
whether  she  uses  brilliant  or  subdued  colors,  there  are  always 
to  be  found  in  her  works  enough  of  those  peculiarly  foreign 
characteristics  which,  when  they  appear  either  in  painting  or 
in  writing,  give  to  a  masterpiece  that  most  unmistakable  of  all 
stamps,  the  Spanish  stamp. 


THE  BIRDS  FLY  SOUTH 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

The  birds  fly  South — early  of  mornings  are  they  all  a-wing. 
But  as  they  go,  they  sing  again  the  songs  I  know, 
The  light-heart  songs  of  spring. 

The  birds  go  South — early  of  mornings  is  their  winged  start. 
But  as  they  go,  they  leave  the  light-heart  songs  I  know 
A-nesting  in  my  heart. 


THE  REASON 

JANE   GAREY 

I  know  a  certain  Lady, 

And  she  is  passing  fair; 
Like  deep  red  roses  are  her  lips, 

Like  soft  spun  gold  her  hair. 
Her  eyes  are  sparkling  jewels, 

She's  most  divinely  tall. 
Yet  strange  to  say,  I  do  not  love 

This  Paiagon  at  all ! 

But  I  know  another  Lady 

Who  is  not  so  very  fair  ; 
Her  merry  lips  are  just  red  lips, 

Her  hair  is — just  plain  hair. 
But  oh,  I  love  that  Lady, 

She  is  my  Better  Half; 
For  when  I  crack  a  feeble  joke — 

That  girl  knows  how  to  laugh  ! 


ALONG  THE  PATHS  OF  PEDAGOGY 

ALICE   WESTON   CONE 

Russell  fidgeted.  He  fidgeted  in  a  way  that  set  stirring  a 
tremor  of  restlessness  all  over  the  schoolroom.  It  even  reached 
.Miss  Williston  on  the  platform,  and  caused  her  to  readjust  a 
hairpin  in  the  irreproachable  coil  on  the  back  of  her  head.  Up 
and  down  the  five  rows  of  arrested  energy  rippled  the  wave. 
Miss  Williston  wondered  and  grew  sad,  not  because  this  wa 
unusual  phenomenon,  but  because  it  was  a  full  fifteen  minutes 
ahead  of  time.  It  still  lacked  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the 
end  of  the  recitation  and  Miss  Williston  had  begun  to  hope  that 
she  could  hold  the  wandering  attention  of  her  pupils  for  at 
Least  half  the  time.  Despair  and  pain  seized  her.  She  did  not 
trust  herself  to  reprimand.  She  could  only  talk  on,  and  talk  as 
to  a  grove  of  sumach  trees. 

Russell  continued  to  fidget.  He  was  a  tall  boy  of  seventeen 
who  did  not  fit  his  desk.  He  had  a  scrubbed  and  rosy  appear- 
ance and  his  hair  stood  up  from  his  brow  in  a  cowlicky  pompa- 
dour. In  his  eyes  gleamed  the  roving  good  spirits  that  belong 
to  all  young  dogs  and  boys,  and  he  exhibited  strange  tastes  in 
neckties.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  he  shot  from  the  room 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  been  already  too  long  delayed  in 
the  performance  of  important  duties.  He  did  not  reappear  that 
afternoon  to  master  the  rules  of  " shall "  and  "will"  in  the 
grammar  class. 

To  teach  English  language  and  literature  to  fifty  young  things 
half-way  through  their  teens  had  been  Miss  Williston's  lot  for 
four  months.  She  was  twenty-two  and  felt  her  age.  Her  years 
and  the  possession  of  a  six-months-old  B.  A.  had  seemed  ade- 
quate preparation  for  her  task,  but  as  the  months  went  on 
Williston  did  nol  consider  herself  a  success.  This  fact  wo. 
her  nerves,  and  she  felt  aggrieved  at  every  yawn. 

Russell's  absence  from  the  grammar  class  irritated  her,  as  the 
straw  irritated  the  back  of  the  proverbial  oamel.  <  nice  or 
twice  at  rare  intervals  she  had  caught  a  gleam  of  understanding 
in  Russell's  light  gray  eyes,  and  three  times  she  had  put  "good'' 
on  papers  written  in  his  precise  vertical  hand.  In  so  far  as  she 
could  own  to  any,  she  had  called  him  one  of  her  prize  pupils. 
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Lately,  however,  her  hope  even  in  him  had  departed.  "  Lo 
they  have  altogether  become  abominable,"  she  thought  whimsi- 
cally on  her  way  home.  "  There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no — 
not  one." 

Next  morning  Russell  appeared,  placid  as  ever,  and  quite 
unconscious  of  Miss  Williston's  uncomplimentary  classification 
of  him.  He  directed  a  discreet  smile  toward  her,  and  slid  into 
his  seat,  adjusting  his  long  legs  to  the  incompatible  height  of 
the  desk  in  front  of  him. 

Miss  Williston  began  on  "Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,"  and 
the  class  wandered  forth  on  its  various  roads  of  escape  from 
boredom.  She  had  long  since  given  up  any  attempts  against 
note-writing,  and  an  active  correspondence  went  on  under  her 
nose.  One  assiduous  youth  made  Jacob's  Ladders  from  strips 
torn  from  the  margins  of  the  hated  "Minor  Poems."  Another 
industriously  inked  the  furrows  on  the  worn  face  of  his  desk, 
while  the  row  next  the  window  watched  the  antics  of  a  linesman 
on  a  telegraph-pole  with  breathless  absorption.  Russell  alone 
was  unoccupied  with  present  interest.  Sitting  sideways  he 
contemplated  a  corner  of  the  room  with  an  expression  as  cryptic 
as  Mona  Lisa's.  As  the  hour  proceeded  Miss  Williston  found 
this  concentration  of  Russell's  more  discouraging  even  than  the 
dispirited  countenances  on  the  back  row.  In  the  midst  of  her 
lecture  she  discovered  herself  wondering  what  the  boy  could  be 
thinking  about,  and  when  he  smiled  faintly  to  himself  she 
stopped  short. 

"You  are  excused,"  she  said  wearily,  though  it  was  only  a 
quarter  of.  The  class  rebounded  with  alacrity,  and  in  two 
minutes  the  last  boot-heel  had  stopped  sounding  on  the  stairs. 
Russell  withdrew  his  gaze  slowly  from  the  picture  moulding 
and  encountered  the  blue  eyes  of  his  teacher. 

"  I  think  you  have  an  absence  to  excuse,  Spalding,"  she  said 
icily. 

Russell  beamed.  "No,  ma'am,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "  I  haven't 
any  excuse.     I  just  didn't  come." 

Miss  Williston  sighed.  "Of  course  not,"  she  assented.  "Come 
to  me  after  school  this  afternoon  and  recite  the  lesson." 

"Shall"  and  "will"  held  very  little  in  their  mysterious  dis- 
tinctions for  Russell.  He  was  so  unusually  stupid  that  after- 
noon, and  in  so  bland  a  manner,  that  Miss  Williston's  outraged 
feelings  overcame  her.      She  laid  her  head  upon  the  desk  and 
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wept,  and  with  every  sob  she  felt  all  her  dignity  and  self-respect 
and  years  rolling  away.  After  five  minutes  she  lifted  her 
shamed  face  and  beheld  Russell  sitting  at  his  desk,  arms  folded 
and  gray  eyes  lowered,  as  politely  oblivious  as  a  dinner  guest 
whose  partner  has  upset  the  soup  upon  his  waistcoat. 

"That's  all,"  said  Miss  Williston  damply.  "Isha'n't  keep 
you  longer,  Russell."  Russell  went  softly  from  the  room,  dis- 
cretion in  every  eyelash. 

Miss  Williston's  spirit  was  quite  crushed.  Never  could  she 
regard  with  asperity  in  her  eye  a  class  who  knew  that  one  of 
their  number  had  made  her  cry.  Russell  would  tell  of  course, 
and  indeed  she  could  not  blame  him,  for  the  story  was  too  good 
to  keep. 

She  entered  the  room  timidly  next  morning,  crimson  under 
what  she  supposed  was  the  jeering  gaze  of  her  pupils,  more  than 
half  expecting  them  to  rise  and  cast  her  from  them  into  the 
street.  She  called  the  roll  in  a  voice  that  sounded  hollow  to 
her,  and  commenced  the  recitation. 

To  her  surprise  they  were  not  impertinent  in  their  replies  ; 
they  were  only  vague,  and  that  was  nothing  new.  Once  she 
caught  Russell's  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  what  she  fancied  was 
a  mocking  expression.  Blushing  guiltily  she  called  upon  him 
from  sheer  lack  of  control,  whereupon  Russell  recited  glibly 
and  to  the  point.  It  was  "  Paradise  Lost"  to-day,  and  Russell's 
description  of  the  nether  world  was  so  spirited  thai  even  the 
despondent  back  row  took  heart  and  asked  some  questions.  The 
hour  proceeded  to  a  trinmphant  close.  Even  the  thought  of  the 
torture  to  come  in  the  afternoon  cost  Miss  Williston  only  a  Blight 
pang  of  apprehension  in  the  glory  that  surrounded  her. 

But  even  the  torture  was  Bpared  her.  Russell  was  presenl  at 
the  grammar  class,  not  only  in  body  but  in  spirit.  "Shall" 
and  "will"  were  reviewed  and  laid  away  in  oblivion,  as  articles 
>nger  Deeded.  "Would"  and  "should"  followed  them. 
Miss  Williston  felt  so  encouraged  by  this  victory  thai  she 
iked  participial  phrases,  with  less  success  bul  equal  encour- 
agement. 

In  t In.-  --lit ire  campaign  Russell  was  an  invaluable  aid-de-camp. 
Enthusiasm  was  in  every  tone  of  his  voice,  and  one  by  one  the 
othei  B  dreaming  and    followed  wherever  he  led.      The 

situation  grew  bo  thrilling  thai   when  the  -truck  i 

hut,  nor  a  pen  wiped,  and  it  took   three  seconds 
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longer  than  usual  to  empty  the  room.  Miss  Williston  collected 
as  much  of  her  twenty-two  years  and  her  B.  A.  degree  as  she 
could,  and  became  outwardly  impressive,  though  inside  she 
was  tremulous  with  the  emotions  that  had  been  managing  her 
all  day. 

"Just  a  minute,  Spalding,"  she  said,  as  Russell  passed  the 
desk.     He  paused,  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 

"  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  your  work  to-day,  Spalding," 
said  Miss  Williston,  in  her  most  school-marmy  voice.  "  I  always 
thought  you  could  do  better  if  you  chose." 

Russell  blushed  and  smiled  furtively.  "Yes'm,"  he  said, 
shamefacedly. 

"  I've  tried  to  make  the  class  interesting,"  Miss  Williston  went 
on,  "but  I  don't  think  Fve  succeeded  always."  Emotion  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  her  voice  shook  a  little.  Alarm  flitted 
across  the  calm  face  of  Russell,  but  he  said  nothing.  Then, 
"  It's  pretty  hard  to  teach,  sometimes,"  said  Miss  Williston 
plaintively,  and  hated  herself  for  it.  Russell  looked  up  and 
their  eyes  met.  In  an  instant  they  found  themselves  on  equal 
footing. 

"That  *  shall '  and  'will'  stuff  is  the  darndest,"  he  said  sym- 
pathetically, and  both  of  them  laughed  and  understood. 


THE  LONG  ROAD 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND  NICHOLL 

The  long  road  stretches  on — 
The  weary  eyes  dare  not  follow  it, 

So  straight  and  bare  and  far, 
But  needs  must  try  to  see 
The  color  of  a  wayside  flower, 

Or  shining  of  a  star. 


REVELATION 

LEONORA   BRAN*  II 

\W  sat  and  watched  with  a  tired  Soul. 

Weary  with  pain  and  the  weight  of  years. — 
We  waited  and  watched  with  the  tired  Soul 

At  the  edge  of  a  vale  of  tears. 

But  One  came  to  the  Bide  ol  the  narrow  lied. 

And  her  mien  was  grave,  though  her  eyes  were  mild. 
••  I  bring  thee  a  message  of  peace."  she  said. 

And  held  out  her  arms,  and  smiled. 

Then  her  sea-deep  eyes  ours,  pleading,  Tint. 

As  the  soul  came  free  with  the  ceasing  breath. 
And  she  smiled  on  us  kindly,  but  Bpake,  "  Not  yet  ! 

Know  ye,  my  chidren,  that  I  am  Death.  " 

And  we  who  sat  watching  the  poor  worn  frame 
Were  stricken  dumb  and  our  hearts  were  sore, 

Till  a  figure,  gray  as  the  twilight,  came 
And  stood  by  our  side  at  the  open  door. 

"  I  bring  ye  a  message,  ye  inly  blind, 

I  bring  ye  tears  for  your  souls  relief.— 
My  promise,  seek  ye  and  }Te  shall  find, — 

I  am  the  way,  and  my  name  is  Gritf ." 

So  she  drew  our  heads  down  to  her  brea-t 
And  gathered  us  close  in  her  cold  embrace. 

And  we  found  on  her  heart  a  wondrous  rest, 
And  a  sombre  glory  in  her  face. 

Then  we  bode  a  space,  till  a  new  form  slipped 
Into  the  house  where  Grief  had  dwelt. 

Bex  face  was  radiant,  graoioue-lipped, 

And  the  warmth  of  her  presence  our  chill  hearts  felt. 

"  The  message  I  bear  is  of  what  shall  be  !  " 
She  spake  and  the  room  about  was  light. 

11  Death  and  Grief  have  been  given  ye, — 
Know  ye  their  meaning  !     My  gift  is  Sight  1 " 
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MARJORY  AND    "GROWING  UP" 

DOROTHY  THORNE 

Marjory  was  quite  alone  iu  the  big  garden.  Her  sisters  and 
brothers  had  all  gone  to  school  and  the  sunny  old  garden  seemed 
so  quiet  without  them.  It  was  queer  how  uninteresting  the  place 
became  when  the  other  children  were  gone  !  Although  Marjory 
had  begged  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  too,  she 
had  always  met  with  the  same  response,  "  When  you're  a  little 
older !"  And  this  would  set  her  to  wondering.  What  would  it 
be  like  to  be  "  older  ?"  And  from  that  point  she  would  always 
get  to  thinking  about  the  time  when  she  would  be  "grown  up." 
She  wouldn't  forget,  the  way  other  grown-ups  seemed  to,  how 
dull  it  was  for  a  little  girl  to  play  in  an  empty  garden. 

But  she  wasn't  grown  up  yet,  and  just  now  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  play.  So  she  got  out  her  set  of  china  cows,  and 
the  sturdy  little  dapple  grey  horse  with  his  two  wheeled  cart, 
and  began  to  play  "  Farm."  She  and  Harry  had  played  "Farm" 
ever  since  last  summer  when  they  had  spent  three  wonderful 
months  on  a  real  farm,  and  had  learned  just  how  everything 
was  done.  The  older  children  didn't  think  that  it  was  very  ex- 
citing game,  but  Marjory  and  Harry  spent  hours  on  the  little 
stretch  of  lawn  and  rose  beds  beside  the  garden  walk.  Here  was 
plenty  of  room  for  pasture  land,  meadows  for  haying,  and  dusty 
road  over  which  many  a  miniature  load  of  hay  was  laboriously 
guided. 

Marjory  had  just  finished  driving  the  cows  down  the  lane  to 
the  pasture,  when  the  door  of  the  house  opened  and  a  charming 
young  lady,  who  had  been  to  see  mother,  came  out  and  walked 
down  the  path.  When  she  reached  the  place  where  Marjory  was 
sitting,  she  stopped  and  bending  down,  she  said  in  cooing  tones, 
"  Oh,  what  a  nice  place  to  play." 

Marjory  looked  up  but  said  nothing.  She  could  always  tell 
by  people's  voices  whether  she  was  going  to  feel  like  talking  to 
them.  This  lady,  she  knew  at  once,  was  going  to  treat  her  like 
a  specimen  ;  most  grown-ups  did  treat  her  like  something  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  instead  of  a  human  being  like  themselves, 
and  that  attitude  always  made  Marjory  wish  she  could  run 
away. 
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The  young  lady  twirled  one  of  Marjory's  curls  around  her 
finger,  saying,  "  What  lovely  curls  !  Won't  you  tell  me  where 
you  got  such  pretty  curls  ?  " 

Marjory  looked  at  the  lady  with  big,  serious,  brown  eyes. 
Her  lips  came  forward  in  the  faintest  suggestion  of  an  embar- 
rassed front. 

"Won't  you  tell  me?"  pursued  the  young  lady  in  sugared 
tones. 

Still  silence. 

14  Oh,  I  don't  believe  you  have  a-a-any  tongue.  I  guess  you 
must  have  lost  it  somewhere,  didn't  you  ?" 

Marjory  looked  up  at  the  young  lady  with  calm,  stead y  eyes 
and  then  opened  her  mouth  wide. 

"Why  there  it  is,  you  didn't  lose  if  after  all.  Why  !  I  didn't 
suppose  you  had  any  !  " 

Then  turning  to  the  farm,  she  pitched  up  one  of  the  china 
animals  and  said  pleasantly. 

44  What  dear  little  moo-cows." 

Marjory  could  stand  it  no  longer.  People  might  be  foolish 
enough  to  talk  of  tongues  being  lost  if  they  wanted  to,  but  she 
couldn't  have  her  farm  insulted  with  "moo-cows." 

"That's  a  Jersey  heifer,"  she  said  soberly. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  lady  faintly,  and  then,  after  quite  a 
pan- 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  about  your  little  game  ?" 

But  no  further  iusults  followed  and  Marjory  relapsed  into  so 
steadfast  a  silence  that  the  young  lady  finally  arose  and,  with  a 
gentle  pat  on  the  head  and  the  remark  "  I  guess  yon're  a  bashfnl 
little  girl."  walked  on  down  the  path. 

Marjory  did  not  continue  her  farm  work  at  onoe.     Such  con- 
ations, or  rather  monologues,  as  this  were  i 
oocurrances,  but  Marjory  never  ceas  wonder  why  ,4gi 

aps "  should  treal  little  girls  so  foolishly.  Sh<  red  to  remem- 

ber how  she  felt  aboul  it,  till  she  grew  up,  and  then,  at  least, 
she  would  know  how  to  talk  sensibly  to  little  girls,  and  they 
would  like  to  talk  to  her  and  be  friends. 

li  was  a  good  many  years  after,  and  Marjory  was  quite  grown 
up  now.  Quite  often,  through  the  years,  she  had  said  to  herself, 
"I'll  remember  just  how  1  feel  about  this  and  when  I'm  grown 
up.  Ill  understand.     I  don't  see  why  people  should  forget  how 
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they  felt  when  they  were  little."  But  somehow,  try  as  she 
would  to  prevent  it,  the  crowding  experiences  of  the  years 
pushed  so  rapidly  upon  her  that  she  lost  those  things  she  had 
resolved  to  remember.  Sometimes,  as  she  grew  older,  she  would 
come  upon  a  circumstance  similar  to  one  in  her  own  early  ex- 
perience and  she  would  think  to  herself,  "  I  was  going  to  remem- 
ber how  I  felt  about  that."  But  she  could  not  quite  grasp  it. 
Always  it  seemed  to  be  just  beyond  her  reach. 

Today,  however,  she  was  not  thinking  of  these  things.  Dressed 
faultlessly,  to  the  least  detail,  she  was  out  for  an  afternoon  of 
calling.  It  was  early  yet,  but  she  liked  to  get  to  sensible  Mrs. 
Harten's  before  the  children  came  from  school,  otherwise  her 
call  would  be  interrupted  a  dozen  times  by  the  children's  eager 
demand  for  their  sympathetic,  capable  mother. 

As  she  stepped  briskly  up  the  garden  walk,  Marjory  saw  the 
little  golden  haired  figure  of  the  youngest  Harten,  toiling  across 
the  lawn  with  a  big  rocking  chair  in  her  wake.  Marjory  ran 
to  her  and  put  the  big  chair  where  the  little  girl  wanted  it  under 
the  cherry  tree. 

The  child  looked  up  at  her,  put  her  finger  in  her  rosy  little 
mouth,  but  did  not  offer  any  thanks. 

"What  do  you  say  ?"  said  Marjory  in  a  winning  voice. 

The  little  girl  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

"Don't  you  know  what  to  say  when  somebody  helps  you  ? 
All  the  nice  little  girls  I  know  say  'thank  you. '"  The  ultra- 
agreeableness  in  Marjory's  voice  would  have  enraged  her  beyond 
the  power  of  expression  fifteen  years  ago. 

Still  the  little  girl  stood  on  one  leg,  vainly  tried  to  wind  the 
other  three  times  around  it— and  said  nothing. 

'  Well/'*  Marjory  said,  in  over-disappointed  tones,  as  she 
started  to  move  away,  "  I  guess  you've  lost  your  tongue  some- 
where ;  perhaps  we'd  better  look  around  the  garden  and  see  if 
we  can  find  it." 

There  was  no  response.  Marjory  looked  attentively  on  the 
ground  around  her. 

Suddenly,  under  a  rose  bush,  just  beside  the  garden  path  she 
saw — a  set  of  china  cows  ! 

Marjory  stood  perfectly  still  for  an  instant.  A  strange  feeling 
as  of  finding  something  for  which  she  had  been  searching  a  long 
time,  possessed  her.  Then  with  a  happy  laugh  she  ran  and 
picked  up  the  animals.     Crossing  to  where  the  little  girl  stood, 
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still  silent,  under  the  cherry  tree,  Marjory  sat  clown  on  the 
grass,  and  arranging  the  herd  of  miniature  cattle  artistically  on 
the  grassy  slope,  she  said  simply. 

"  Let's  play  Farm." 

The  child  sat  down. 

4<  This'll  be  your  farm,"  said  Marjory  indicating  a  space  be- 
tween the  chair  and  the  tree  trunk,  "and  this'll  be  mine." 

She  marked  off  the  spaces  with  broken  sticks. 

"  If  you  cross  'em  they'll  look  like  rail  fences,"  the  little  girl 
said  slowly,  and  then  as  Marjory  complied  with  her  suggestion 
she  added  eagerly,  "  Wait  till  I  go  get  some  horses  and  then  we 
can  draw  the  hay  up  from  the  lower  meadow." 

Ten  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Harten  came  into  the  garden.  Her 
little  girl  was  leading  a  tiny  horse  and  cart  at  full  gallop  across 
the  lawn,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  "  Come  on,  Miss 
Marjory,  come  along,  quick  !  One  of  my  cows  got  out  of  the 
pasture  and  ran  down  the  cross  road.  Fspect  we'll  have  to  drive 
clear  down  to  the  four  corners  'fore  we  catch  her.     Come  on  ! " 

The  amazement  on  Mrs.  Harten 's  face  was  indescribable. 
After  the  surprised  greetings  were  over  and  the  little  girl  had 
been  sent  to  "tell  Mary  we'll  have  tea  in  the  garden,"  Mrs. 
Harten  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  understand  how  you  overcame  the 
baby's  bash  fulness  so  quickly.  I  usually  have  a  hard  time  to 
make  her  even  say  'How  do  you  do,'  until  she  has  known  a 
person  for  weeks." 

"We  had  a  fine  time  together,"  said  Marjory,  and  she  felt 
warm  and  happy  all  over  because  she  knew  that  at  last  she  had 
remembered. 


THE  OPEN  MIND 

HELEN    MILDRED    CI.AKLIN 

To  look  out  on  the  rising  sun 

And  know  it  shines  for  all  God's  men  ; 
To  measure  the  small  part  we  play 

In  life's  infinity,  and  then 
To  strive  to  make  it  tfreat  and  grand  ; 

To  look  up  at  night  skies  aMower 
With  starry  worlds,  and  praise  in  them. 

Prayerful,  the  universal  Power  ; 
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To  feel  ennobling  sympathy 

And  though  our  hearts  be  full  of  gladness, 
To  sense  the  struggle  in  men's  souls 

And  strive  to  ease  their  lives  of  sadness  ; 
And  to  discern  in  other  lands 

The  good  in  customs,  statutes,  laws, 
Nor  blindly,  as  false  patriots, 

Give  only  Fatherland  applause  ; 
To  hearken  to  the  speech  of  men 

And  children,  mark  the  sweet  bird-call, 
Look  deep  into  the  flower-heart, 

And  learn  a  little  from  them  all. 
So  shall  we  reach  the  open,  where 

Th'  horizon  broadens  on  the  lea, 
And,  narrow  vale  behind,  descry 

That  Life  is  Opportunity. 


THE    EVENING  FOG 

M1RA   BIGELOW  WILSON 

A  road  that  you  never  have  trod 

Before  on  Cape  Cod  ; 
Such  a  fog  that  you  never  have  known 
Before,  that  is  blown 
From  the  sea  to  your  right 
And  the  sea  to  your  left,  till  its  white, 
Grey-misted  wings  are  swinging 
To  landward  and  clinging 
To  the  folds  of  your  dress 
In  their  soft-felt  caress. 
The  road  it  stretches  forever  on, 
Midst  scent  of  cottonwood.  tang  of  bay. 
The  buoy  bell  chimes  again  and  anon. 
The  road  leads  on  and  on  and  on, 
You  following  one  who  knows  all  the  home  way, 
Till  under  the  fog.  where  the  night  is  deepest, 
Just  where  the  perfume  of  wild  grapes  is  sweetest, 
You  lift  the  wet  latch  of  a  dripping  white  gate 
And  watch  by  the  casement  red  fires  in  the  grate. 


SKETCHES 
THE  PASSING  OF   THE  CANDY  SHOP 

RUTH   AGNES   WILSON 

We  children  who  lived  on  the  "  Heights"  had  to  walk  almost 
a  mile  to  school — down  into  the  stone  and  bricky  part  of  the 
town.  Our  school  was  the  usual  gaunt  brick  building,  firmly 
planted  in  its  brown  square  of  school-yard,  a  sun-baked  plot, 
beaten  bare  by  endless  cycles  of  tag  and  jump-ropes,  and  criss- 
crossed with  numerous  cabalistic  "hop-scotch"  games.  There 
was  a  little  struggling  verdure  at  the  upper  end.  fringing  the 
high  board  fence — two  stunted  trees,  a  few  timid  blades  of 
grass,  and  more  of  hardy  dock  or  dandelion  ;  but  that  was 
where  you  walked,  arms  entwined,  with  your  very  best  friend, 
and  told  secrets. 

We  did  not  mind,  however,  the  long  walk  to  school,  for  it 
held  such  vast  possibilities  of  adventure  by  the  way  :  and  then, 
it  furnished  an  excuse  for  those  sharpened  appetites  thai  must 
beat  leasl  appeased  al  r<  ime.     Four  days  in  the  week  my 

"bestest"  friend,  Winnie,  and  I  brought  crackers  from  home 
in  our  school-bags  ;  but  I  d  little  appeal  for  two  small  sets 

of  wholly  sweet  teeth;  besides,  they  used  to  break  and  crumble 
very  badly.  So  Friday  was  our  gala  day  ;  for  then  we  each 
were  allowed  three  pennies  to  spend  at  Mrs.  Markham's.  When 
the  recess-bell  clamored  through  the  building — so  reluctantly,  it 
always  seemed-- Winnie  and  I  made  quick  time  across  the  street 
to  her  little  shop,  the  precious  pennies  hard-knotted  in  our 
hankies.  Once,  I  remember,  mine  came  untied,  and  spilled  its 
treasure  irrevocably  in  the  gutter — but  how  one  can  smile  now 
over  t  he  I  ragedies  of  childhood  ! 

.Mis.  Markham's  was  a  darkjlittle  cavern  o(  a  shop,  wedged  in 
among  the   basement    rooms  of  a  once  line  mansion,   faded  now 
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into  respectable  commonplace.  Its  bloom  was  quite  gone  to 
seed  ;  sometimes  there  was  washing  hung  on  its  iron  porch- 
railing.  Two  steps,  deeply  hollowed,  precipitated  you  in  at 
Mrs.  Markham's  door  ;  some  half-hearted  gilt  letters  scrawled 

"T.  MARKHAM,  Candy  and  Notions" 

•dingily  across  it.  These,  and  the  scanty  "display"  in  the 
window  of  tissue  paper  rosettes  and  wax  models  of  candy,  peace- 
fully collecting  the  dust  of  age  as  the  years  went  by,  gave  you 
really  no  idea  of  the  attractions  within. 

A  little  quavery  bell  announced  your  coming  when  the  shop 
door  was  opened  ;  sometimes,  on  drowsy  summer  afternoons,  it 
took  several  tinkles  to  draw  the  good  lady  from  those  unknown 
parts  behind  the  red  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  You 
always  wondered  what  lay  behind  that  gay  curtain — for  you 
never  could  glimpse  more  than  a  chair-leg,  and  what  looked  like 
-a  patchwork  quilt  on  the  floor.  Could  you  have  seen,  it  proba- 
bly was  the  poorest  little  room  —  living-room,  kitchen,  bed- 
room, all  in  one.  But  to  your  child-fancy  it  was  stored  with 
unlimited  goodies — dim  aisles  of  boxes,  perhaps,  each  bulging 
with  sweetness. 

Certainly,  there  was  some  hidden  source  of  sugary  delight ; 
for  there  was  never  any  ebb  in  the  delicious  array  brimming 
the  tin  trays  of  Mrs.  Markham's  show-case.  To  be  sure,  some 
candies  could  not  always  be  obtained  ;  for  there  are  fashions  in 
candy,  as  well  as  in  clothes  and  games.  Chocolate  mice  melt 
into  a  shapeless  wudge  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  taffies  can 
be  pried  with  difficulty  from  their  proper  jackets,  so  they  are 
winter  sweets.  For  some  occult  reason,  there  was  always  a  fad 
for  lime-drops  in  the  fall,  and  "ju-jubes"  appeared  with  the 
first  marbles. 

But  there  was  an  endless  variety  of  stand-bys,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  a  pile  of  parti-colored  pebbles  that  went  sixteen  for  a 
cent  to  the  gorgeous  "  Neapolitans"— delectable  slabs,  striped  in 
rainbow  hue,  but  they  were  a  whole  nickel  apiece.  You  mostly 
hovered  at  the  end  of  the  case  where  the  little  diamond-shaped 
placard  read  from  "2  for  1  cent'''  down,  trying  to  fill  your 
paper  bag  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  your  three  or  four  or  five 
pennies.  It  took  a  long  time,  and  much  mature  deliberation,  to 
weigh  the  respective  merits  of  twelve  jelly  beans  for  one  cent, 
as  opposed  to  two  dark  and  gluey  fudge  squares  ;  for  the  fudge 
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tasted  infinitely  better.  But  it  was  quantity  that  counted,  in 
those  days.  Yet  should  one  get  six  "nigger-babies"  or  one 
"Jackson  ball  "  P  For  the  "Jackson  ball "  was  a  very  Gibralter 
for  hardness,  and  would  outlast  whole  generations  of  "nigger- 
babies."  ".Mottoes"  were  always  a  safe  and  satisfactory  pur- 
chase; they  came  ten  for  a  cent,  mostly  pink  and  white,  but 
sometimes  there  would  be  a  canary  yellow,  or  a  livid  green  one, 
to  delight  your  heart.  It  was  almost  as  much  fun  to  spell  out 
their  classic  sentiments— "  Be  mine."  "Think  of  me,"  "Leave 
me  not" — as  to  eat  animal  crackers  (you  know,  nipping  off  all 
the  ears  and  heads  and  tails  and  legs  first,  to  pop  in  the  denuded 
bodies,  whole,  at  the  last). 

Sometimes  you  were  very  rash,  and  squandered  a  whole  penny 
on  one  object  ;  a  marshmallow  banana,  perhaps — very  leathery 
of  texture,  but  so  enticingly  pink  !  Or  yon  would  risk  your 
capital  in  one  of  those  mysterious  "Penny  Prize  Packages." 
You  knew  that  it  would  be  sure  to  contain  certain  tasteless  little 
pellets  of  candy,  and  a  gaudily  bejewelled  ring  (always  too  big 
for  anything  but  your  thumb  !),  yet  there  was  always  the  allur- 
ing possibility  that  this  time  the  "prize"  might  be  something 
really  wonderful. 

So,  week  after  week,  you  brought  your  mite  of  candy  money 
to  swell  Mrs.  Markham's  meagre  hoard,  and  went  away,  with  a 
smeary  face  and  content  in  your  heart ;  and  the  weeks  sped  by 
into  years,  until  all  of  a  sudden— you  were  grown-up  !  and 
walking  by  chance  through  the  street  where  the  little  shop  had 
been,  you  remembered,  and  looked— but  another  sign  hung  in 
its  place. 

For  Mrs.  Markham's  candy  shop  was  not  unique  ;  there  were 
hundreds  of  them  a  decade  or  two  ago,  lodged  in  shabby  little 
bouses  in  the  small  towns,  sheltered  in  quiet  by-streets  of  the 
cities.  There  was  a  certain  family  resemblance  in  their  dark, 
littered,  dusty  windows,  their  worn  steps — were  they  hollowed 
stone  or  rickety  wood— even  to  the  call-bell,  jangling  cheerfully 
as  the  door  opened.  Inside,  the  same  shabby,  crowded  cosiness, 
and  the  same  high  show-case— whose  panes  were  smeared  with 
sticky  fingers,  and  marred  by  countless  pennies— scratched  up 
and  down,  reflectively,  while  their  owners  decided — and  changed 
their  minds  again.  And  the  Mrs.  Markhams,  bless  their  souls  ! 
benevolent  genii  of  their  tiny  domains  !  their  faces  kindly, 
wrinkled,  their  specs  pushed  up  on  to  fast-whitening  hair,— too 
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often  (for  good  business)  they  gave  an  extra  penny-worth  to  the 
luckless  child,  sobbing  out  the  loss  of  one  of  his  two  mites. 

The  children  of  a  decade  or  two  ago  look  back  on  those  little 
candy  shops  as  an  important  part  of  their  growing-up  ;  but  the 
children  of  to-day  know  them  not.  A  search  among  the  shabbier 
portions  of  the  town  reveals  scarce  one  real  candy  shop ;  the 
Italians'  macaroni  and  the  Japs'  knick-knackery  now  occupy 
those  dim-lit  little  caves  of  stores.  Present-day  children,  to  be 
sure,  still  have  pennies,  and  a  sweet  tooth  ;  but  they  satisfy  it 
in  big,  airy  stores  that  are  spick  and  span,  white-painted  and 
varnished.  The  sweets  of  yesterday  are  regarded  with  holy 
horror.  Their  gaudy  hues  excite  suspicions  of  coal-tar  and 
worse  ;  their  cheapness,  and  the  very  look  of  their  inner  being, 
breeds  certainty  of  gross  adulteration.  The  passing  of  the  old 
candy  shop  is  not  to  be  regretted  ;  it  is  a  step  in  the  onward 
progress  toward  purity.  Our  youthful  stomachs,  to  be  sure, 
have  survived  aniline  and  sand,  but  perhaps  because  we  were 
so  blissfully  unconscious  of  them. 

Let  the  glamour  which  enhances  everything  that  is  past,  how- 
ever, cling  about  the  memory  of  the  old  candy  shop.  It  was 
the  Mecca  of  our  childish  longings,  and  we  can  still  remember 
the  feel  of  it  (and  wish  that  every  child  might  know  it ! )  of 
standing  a-tiptoe  at  the  high  show-case,  snubbing  one's  nose 
against  the  glass,  and  feasting  on  the  delights  below,  then 
deliberately  piping  "I'll  take  one  cent's  worth  of  all-day  suckers, 
and  one  cent's  worth  of  lick'rish  sticks,  and  please,  marm,  do 
you  have  any  chocerlit  mice  for  a  penny  ?  " 


HIDE  AND  SEEK 

RUTH  COBB 

We  creep  round  the  base  of  it, 
Corn  sweeps  to  the  top  of  it — 

Round-topped  hill, 

Corn-swept,  still ; 
Tassels  to  the  top  of  it, 

Tassels  to  the  sky. 

Sh !    Creep  silently, 

Creep  si— I  spy  ! 


ANTIQUES 

HAZEL   OEROW    DEYO 

Up  in  the  attic  under  the  eaves 
Pattering  raindrops,  rustling  leaves 

Tell  where  the  little  old  trunk  stands 
Hidden  away  by  ghostly  hands. 
Treasures  dear  'neath  the  lid  closed  down, 
Gloves  and  a  brocade  evening  gown, 
Slipper*  small  and  a  cap  of  late. 
A  miniature  of  a  dimpled  face — 
And  underneath  all— a  cameo 
Cracked  down  its  length  of  rose  and  snow. 

Dreams  of  the  past  come  floating  wide. 
Blotting  out  all  the  world  outside. 
Hushing  the  rush  of  whispering  leaves, 
Dulling  the  rain  on  the  attic  eaves. 
Dear  little  maid  of  long  ago, 
Did  you  break  your  heart  with  your  cameo  ? 
And  hide  it  away  that  none  might  know. 
Up  where  the  attic  eaves  hang  low  ? 


A  SERENADE 

JEANNE  WOODS 

The  moon  shines  white  through  the  chestnut  trees. 

Sleep,  my  lady,  and  dream. 
And  a  nightingale's  melody  tloats  on  the  breeze. 

Sleep,  my  lady,  and  dream. 
Your  easement  is  wreathed  with  a  rose-vine  white. 
And  a  white  rose  gleamed  in  your  hair  to-night, 
Like  a  butterfly  caught  in  a  mesh  of  gold  light. 

Bleep,  my  Lady,  and  dream. 

I  would  echo  for  y<>u  a  waltz  that  we  know. 

p,  my  lady,  and  dr< 
The  one  thai  we  danced  bnf  an  hour  ago, 

pi,  my  lady,  and  dream. 
My  hand  lightly  touches  my  mandolin 

lint  it  i-  not  a  dance  that  BO  BOftly  rfl 

B  dream-song  lor  yon  that  my  mandolin  s;; 

Bleep,  my  lady,  and  dream. 
i  i 


THROUGH  THE  ODD-LOOKING  GLASS 

ELIZABETH     SCHLOSSER 

"  Why  is  it  called  the  Campus  ?"  asked  Alice.  They  were  all 
four  liued  up  in  a  row,  watching  her  solemnly. 

"  Because  us  camp  here/'  replied  the  Dodo  gravely. 

"Pre-cisely,"  said  the  Lion,  peering  at  her  clumsily  over  his 
glasses. 

''Fish  !"  added  the  Unicorn  suddenly  in  a  loud  tone,  so  that 
Alice  was  quite  startled. 

"I'm  wo*  a  fish!" 

•'You're  not  a  Unicorn,  are  you  ?" 

"Why  no-" 

"Then  you  must  be  a  fish.  Anyone  who  could  have  been  a 
Unicorn  and  hadn't  the  sense  to,  is  a  fish  ;  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say — "  he  ended  abruptly. 

"But—"  began  Alice. 

"  I  say,  you  know/'  interrupted  the  Jabberwock  yawning  ; 
"tell  her  about  the  place,  and  all  that — the  alas- work  and  all 
that." 

"Well,  to  begin  with,"  said  the  Unicorn,  staring  at  Alice 
very  hard,  "  There's  four  Years  to  do  it  all  in.  The  first  Year 
you  are  troubled  with  Wrath  ;  the  second  is  called  Laughmore  ; 
the  third  is  the  Year  of  Prom-miss  ;  the  fourth  Year  the 
Promises  are  announced.  Besides  the  Years,  there  are  the 
Fears  :  the  Alas-work,  Grimnastics  and  the  Sobrieties." 

"  What  are  Sobrieties  ?"  asked  Alice  interested. 

"  There  are  two  of  them,  Laugha  and  Why  Scrappa — " 

"And  why  are  they  called  Sobrieties  ?" 

"  Because  everyone  in  them  is  so  bright." 

"What  is  their  purpose  ?" 

"To  take  in  new  members.  Don't  ask  so  many  questions." 
Here  they  all  stared  at  her  again  in  silence,  and  Alice  felt  rather 
uncomfortable. 

"  Won't— won't  you  show  me  some  of  the  a— alas-work  ?"  she 
asked  timidly. 

"  Haven't  time  now,"  replied  the  Lion  in  a  hoarse  voice,  very 
rudely  Alice  thought.  "She  might  go  and  see  them  despairing 
for  it  though." 

9» 
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"Come  on,"  said  the  Dodo.  He  and  the  Jabberwock  each 
seized  Alice  by  an  arm  and  led  her  toward  a  large  bnilding 
nearby.  It  looked  very  new  and  was  covered  with  lozenges. 
Both  the  animals  began  to  talk  at  once  : 

"  They  all  despair,  you  know—" 

"For  their  alas-work— " 

"In  the  Wabe,"  pointing  to  the  lozenge  covered  building. 
"That's  where  the  Burrowgrove  lives.  You  can  hear  him 
burrowing  now,"  finished  the  Jabberwock  exultingly.  Alice 
listened,  and  heard  a  distant  bcu filing  roar  inside  the  Wabe. 
Through  the  open  door  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  lit  lie.  sinewy 
form  coiling  about  on  the  floor. 

"  What  does  he  eat  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Persons,"  replied  the  Dodo.  "Hundreds  of  them  go  into 
the  Wabe  every  day." 

"Oh  how  frightful!"     Alice  shuddered. 

"  Here  they  come,  here  they  come  !  "  shrieked  the  Jabberwock 
jumping  up  and  down  excitedl}7. 

Alice  turned  and  saw  a  crowd  of  persons  all  laden  with  large 
round  lozenges,  hurrying  toward  the  open  door  of  the  Wabe. 

"What  are  they  carrying?" 

"Those  are  their  ideas  on  life.  They  are  trying  to  make  them 
well  rounded." 

"And  what  are  the  lozenges  on  the  outside  of  the  Wabe  for?" 

"  What  is  one  from  zero  ?"  asked  the  Lion  abruptly. 

"  Now,  let's  see — it's  less  than  zero,  of  course." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  it's  more." 

"Oh,  it  couldn't  be  more — "  Alice  began. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  in  your  brain  to  start  with  and  get  one 
thought  out  of  it,  isn't  that  one  from  nothing  ?  And  it's  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  had  in  the  beginning,  isn't  it  ?" 

Here  the  Lion  suddenly  roared  and  ran  swiftly  around  the 
corner  of  the  Wabe. 

"Come  on,  he's  after  a  Bandersnatch— we'll  have  some  fun 
now!"  cried  the  Unicorn  excitedly, 

"Shucks,"  said  the  Dodo,  "he'll  never  catch  it;  they're  al- 
ways too  quick  for  him.  Let's  go  to  the  Sobrieties  and  get 
something  to  eat.  I'm  hungry  enough  to  eat  anything;"  he 
looked  pointedly  at  Alice. 

"  Do  let's  see  the  Sobrieties,"  she  said  attempting  to  smile, 
and  she  stepped  forward. 
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"Not  that  way,  not  that  way  !  It'll  never  get  to  you  if  you 
go  at  it  that  way.  Besides,  that  path  only  looks  as  if  it  were  the 
right  one.  Have  to  be  careful  of  these  paths.  Now  the  best 
way  to  get  there  is  to  stand  still.  Slower — slower!  slower!  I 
tell  you,"  as  Alice  halted.     "  Sloiver !" 

"Well,"  thought  Alice,  "I've  often  walked  without  getting 
anywhere  ;  but  I've  never  gotten  anywhere  without  walking, 
before."  As  she  spoke,  a  building  swam  up  before  her,  and  she 
found  herself  mounting  the  steps  with  the  Dodo  and  the  Jabber- 
wock  at  her  side. 

As  they  entered  the  hall  they  saw  the  Lion  and  the  Bander- 
snatch  prowling  hungrily  about ;  they  were  arm  in  arm,  as  if 
they  were  the  best  of  friends.  At  sight  of  Alice  they  rushed 
up,  asking  angrily  :   "  Where  are  the  refreshments  ?" 

"Why — why,"  she  began,  but  the  Jabberwock  interposed  : 

"They've  been  given  up." 

Everyone  looked  very  discouraged,  and  no  one  said  anything. 
Finally  Alice  asked. 

"  Why  have  the  refreshments  been  given  up  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  for  fun,"  said  the  Dodo  wearily. 

"But  what  fun  is  that  ?" 

"  The  Million  Dollar  Fun,  of  course." 

"  I  thought  you  were  enemies,"  said  Alice  to  the  Lion  and  the 
Bandersnatch. 

"We  are,  but  we  sometimes  compromise—"  began  the  Lion. 

"  On  a  single  interest,"  finished  the  Bandersnatch.  Here 
they  both  eyed  her  hungrily. 

"  Oh— ah — haven't  you  something  you  can  sing  ?  "  asked  Alice. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  frightened,  they  looked  at  her 
so  earnestly,  and  crowded  about  so  closely.  "  Fll  slip  out  while 
they're  singing,"  she  thought. 

"Yes,  we  have  a  song,  but  it's  short,"  began  the  Jabberwock. 

"It's  short,  but  it's  very  clever,"  added  the  Bandersnatch. 
"  Everyone  who  hears  it,  laughs,"  he  went  on  :  "or  else— or  else 
they  don't,  you  know.  It's  all  about  being  hungry.  You  pitch 
it,   Dodo." 

The  Dodo  blew  a  little  whistle  very  much  like  a  thimble  and 
they  all  sang  : — 

"Something  neat  ha  ha,  sweet  ha  ha,  toothsome  and  rare, 
We  don't  much  care  what  and  we  don't  much  mind  where; 
For  it's  lunch-time — ah,  too  long  have  we  spent ; 
Let's  start  with  Alice  !"  but  Alice  had  went.  3 


VILLANELLE 

ANNA    ELIZABETH   SPICER 

Beneath  burnt  sands  and  arid  >kies 

Semiraniis.  thou  proud  of  heart, 
Thy  well-beloved  Ninus  lies. 

Forgot  the  war-lust  in  thine  eyes. 

Buried  thy  fame,  thy  sure-sped  dart, 
Beneath  burnt  sands  and  arid  skies. 

Where  thou  didst  build  a  Paradise 
To  sate  thy  beauty-loving  heart 
Thy  well-beloved  Ninus  lies. 

And  now  unharmed  the  vulture  flies — 

All  lowly  is  thy  splendid  mart, 
Beneath  burnt  sands  and  arid  skies. 

Thy  soul  would  fill  with  sad  surprise, 

Could  it  see  where,  in  lowly  part. 
Thy  well-beloved  Ninus  lies. 

Semiramis,  in  thy  dove  guise 

Return  !     The  strength  of  eld  impart ! 
Beneath  burnt  sands  and  arid  skies 
Thy  well-beloved  Ninus  lies. 


IT  MUST  BE  LOVE 
MONICA  BUBRELL 

There's  something  makes  my  head  go  "  Bump"  ! 
There's  something  makes  my  head  go  "Thump" I 
It's  not  a  measle  or  a  mump — 
It  must  be  Lore. 

There's  something  makes  me  want  to  sing 
And  dance,  and  do  most  any!  I 
And  makes  me  glad  that  it  is  spring— 
ii  mnsl  be  Lo 

When  I'm  a  grown-npman,  -«  m<  day. 

And  want  to  skip  around  and  play. 

ill  shake  my  solemn  head,  and  say. 
11  It  must  be  Love  I " 

08 


CONCERNING   THE   GAME 

MIRA  WILSON 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had  considered  the  subject  of 
baseball  seriously.  Six  summers  ago  in  Tom  Montague's  back 
yard  we  had  taken  to  playing  baseball  ;  but  the  fad  had  been 
unceremoniously  ended  by  the  breaking  of  several  cellar  win- 
dows. So,  as  I  approached  the  Amherst  field  in  the  machine 
with  my  friends  the  M— s,  I  realized  how  far  my  technical 
vocabulary  lagged  behind  my  actual  knowledge  of  the  game. 

However,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  put  a  brave  face  on  the 
matter  and  sit  on  the  back  seat  beside  that  one  of  the  M — s 
whom  I  knew  best,  and  who  would  not  be  annoyed  by  my  wan- 
dering attention. 

It  was  just  as  I  feared  ;  the  spectators  were  twice  as  interest- 
ing as  the  players.  The  grandstand  was  fascinating— a  shifting 
sea  of  colors,  interspersed  with  blacks  and  greys.  The  semi-circle 
of  autos  was  more  human  though  less  brillant — youths  from 
preparatory  school  bubbling  over  with  excitement,  elderly  ladies 
even  more  discretly  ignorant  than  I,  pompous  chauffeurs,  pop. 
corn  and  policemen  in  their  element. 

In  the  machine  to  our  left  two  very  fat  and  indolent  gentle- 
men with  their  equally  indolent  sister  surveyed  the  field  with 
plainly  bored  expressions.  They  sat  utterly  silent,  score  card 
and  pencil  in  hand.  The  sister  alone  betrayed  a  touch  of  emo- 
tion when  there  was  poor  playing.  Watching  her  face,  one  felt 
that  the  player's  failure  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  mo- 
ment was  a  personal  injury  to  her. 

But  the  elderly  father  in  the  back  seat  was  of  a  different  ilk. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  he  who  had  acquired  the  family 
wealth,  for  he  showed  the  effects  of  work  as  well  as  money  in 
his  face.  He  was  as  alert  as  a  morning  robin — black  eyes  snap- 
ping— cane  waving  in  air  at  the  proper  moments.  And,  when 
he  was  really  worked  up  to  the  required  pitch  of  emotion,  he 
would  shout  forth  the  most  picturesque  combination  of  Irish  and 
American  slang— not  unmixed  with  profanity — that  I  have  ever 
heard.  A  look  from  the  elder  son,  however,  was  apt  to  cool  his 
ardor  to  a  state  of  silent  bliss. 
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Back  toward  the  grandstand  there  were  the  cheer  leaders — 
brave  fellows.  The  captain  of  the  team  had  but  to  raise  his 
arm  and  throw  a  ball  into  air  :  but  these  wiry  little  men  in  the 
course  of  one  inning  turned  themselves  inside  out  a  dozen  times, 
swung  their  arms  about  at  such  a  dizzy  speed  that  one  exp< 
at  any  moment  to  see  them  fly  off  at  -i  tangent,  cheered  through 
the  megaphone,  cheered  without  the  megaphone,  spun  aiound 
to  watch  the  next  play,  spun  around  to  set  the  grandstand  cheer- 
ing, sat  down,  rose  up — were  ceaselessly  at  work. 

Best  of  all  I  must  not  forget  the  fringe  of  little  boys,  garbed 
for  the  most  part  in  red  sweaters  and  cheering  lustily  for  the 
fellows  from  out  of  town.  Was  that  disloyalty  or  a  sense  of 
adventure  and  admiration  of  the  unknown  ?  And  beyond  the 
circle,  the  trees  with  their  heavy  burden  of  humanity,  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  the  picture  in  the  nonsense  botanies  of  that 
wonderful  plant  called  "  Manypeoplia  Upsidedownia."  Beyond 
them,  the  panorama  of  the  hills,  or  the  more  quiet  clumps  of 
village  trees  surmounted  by  the  white  church  spire. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  inning  that  I  could  properly  focus 
my  attention  on  the  game.  It  was  such  a  barren  plot  of  ground. 
And  if  ever  men  looked  alike  it  was  the  players.  Bravely  I  tried 
to  follow  Smith  and  Tompkins  and  Brown  ;  but  to  my  poor 
vision  they  might  have  been  three  "  twin  "  brothers  in  the  grey 
suits  and  grey  caps. 

It  was  only  by  their  voices  that  I  could  distinguish  them. 
Much  has  been  written  descriptive  of  the  baseball  field  ;  but  I 
had  never  realized  until  this  occasion  what  a  constant  conver- 
sation is  there  carried  on.  The  center  of  attraction  was  Harry 
the  pitcher.  For  his  sake  his  friends  shouted  themselves  hoarse, 
growled  forth  cautions  in  blood-curdling  tones,  snorted  forth 
warnings  like  fog  horns,  shrieked  unintelligible  words  in  treble 
keys  in  moments  of  supreme  danger.  "That's  it,  Harry  old 
boy  !"  "Buck  her  up,"  "Go  it  now,"  "  Keep  her  low"— above 
all  rising  the  triumphant  refrain  of  "Harry,  old  boy,"  voiced 
alike  by  the  umpire  and  the  farthest  out  fielder, 

And.  by  the  way,  with  what  inimitable  skill  that  umpire  could 
roll  his  "r"s  to  make  "strike  "  sound  each  1  ime  Like  "  Hurrah"  ! 
With  what  absolute  finality  he  called    "Foul  one,"  "Foul  two"  ! 

It  was  in  the  first  of  the  eighth  inning  that  the  excitement 
rose  to  its  height,  when  the  Williams  men,  with  one  last  hope  of 
scoring,  rose  to  their  feet  en  masse  and  cheered  their  man  as  he 
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reached  third  base.  (His  opponent  had  turned  a  somersault  in 
the  air  for  the  ball.)  But  he  never  got  in.  The  game  was  over 
and  the  boys  began  their  serpentine  dance,  and  the  band  played, 
and  one  of  the  very  little  fellows  in  his  grief  for  Williams 
tumbled  from  the  tallest  oak  tree  and  broke  his  arm. 


TEMPERAMENTAL  REACTIONS 

LEONORA   BRANCH 


Child  of  mine,  thy  father  comes 

Tip-toeing  to  look  at  thee, 
Tiny  seedling  of  a  man, 

Promise  of  what  is  to  be. 

Funny,  tiny,  wrinkled  face, 
Blindly  grasping,  helpless  hands, 

There  is  a  force  binds  yon  to  me 
With  the  strength  of  iron  bands. 

What  I  am  shalt  thou  become, 

As  thou  art  so  I  have  been, 
Like  me,  thou  wilt  live  and  love, 

Conquer  weakness,  battle  sin. 

Pow'r  thou  inayest  gain,  and  fame, 

Thou,  who  art  to  me  a  sign 
Of  a  higher  power  than  I, 

Of  a  purpose,  all  divine. 

Little  son  of  hers  and  mine, 
Thou  art  more  than  fame  or  gold, 

All  I  have  and  am  is  thine. — 
All  the  love  my  heart  can  hold  ! 

II 

Is  this  my  son?    My  goodness  me, 
How  queer  and  old  and  red  he  is ! 

My,  my  !     Yes,  he's  a  splendid  boy. 
But  who'd  have  thought  he'd  look  like  this ! 

I  hadn't  better  touch  him  yet, — 
No,  Nurse,  not  now,  for  goodness'  sake  ! 

I  couldn't  hold  him  yet,  I  fear — 
Well,  no.  I  s'pose  he  wouldn't  break  ! 
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Why,  why  !     He  hasn't  any  hair  I 
Nurse,  Nurse  !     Why  really,  I'm  appalled  ! 

Must  this,  my  child,  go  through  his  life 
Completely,  starkly,  wholly  bald? 

Oh — comes  in  later?    Yes,  I  see, 
But  are  his  eyes  exactly  right  ? 

They  look— Oh.  Nurse,  he  made  a  fist ! 
Ha,  ha  !— Well,  he'll  know  how  to  fight ! 

And  did  you  see  what  he  did  then  ? 

I  am  quite  sure,  I  really  think 
He  reached  his  hand  right  out  to  me  ! 

He  knows  his  father  !    Watch  him  blink  ! 

He  is  a  treasure  !    Oh  my  boy — 
Nurse,  take  him  quick,  he's  going  to  cry  ! 

My,  what  a  noise  !    Yes,  powerful  lungs, 
But  still— I  think  I'll  say  good-bye  ! 


THE  BRAND-NEW  SHOES 

BERTHA   VIOLA   CONN 

Sometimes  when  it  is  bright  and  fair, 
To  school  my  mother  lets  me  wear 
The  brand-new  pair  of  shoes  I  bought 
To  wear  to  Sunday  School,  I  thought. 

How  properly  I  walk,  and  slow, 
In  order  not  to  stub  my  toe, 
I  take  great  care  what  plays  to  choose 
So's  not  to  hurt  my  brand-new  shoes. 

And  when  I'm  sitting  in  my  seat 
Sometimes  I  peek  down  at  my  feet, 
And  when  we  march  in  games  by  twos 
My  teacher  sees  my  brand-new  shoes. 

So  all  day  long  my  shoes  stay  bright. 
But  when  I'm  going  home  at  night 
I  have  to  romp  a  bit,  and  then  I  lose 
The  newness  from  my  brand-new  shoes. 


AMATEUR  AUTHORS 

ALICE  WESTON  CONE 

Literary  accomplishment  in  college  is  one  of  infinite  grada- 
tions. It  may  be  that  one's  powers  of  self-expression  never  get 
beyond  the  doggerel  stage,  which  is  a  pity,  for  the  writer  of 
good  doggerel  has  great  possibilities.  Perhaps,  although  there 
are  those  who  do  not  hold  this  to  be  true,  her  literary  attempts 
are  confined  to  written  lessons,  and  to  the  waste-paper  basket 
which  is  the  final  resting  place  of  all  written  lessons. 

Then  there  are  those  who  " really  write  awfully  well"  but 
whose  gems  of  thought  never  get  beyond  their  own  desk-drawers 
and  the  eulogies  of  their  friends.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  enumerate  all  these  gradations.  I  really  believe  that  almost 
everyone  could  write  if  she  might  only  be  brought  to  believe  it 
herself.  There  is  a  potential  supply  of  genius  in  everyone,  and 
the  pity  is  that  so  few  even  recognize  it  as  such.  There  are 
indeed  a  favored  few,  for  whom  Chance  or  Perseverance  has 
kicked  over  the  eclipsing  bushel — revealing  them  as  acknowl- 
edged literary  lights. 

But  if  the  ominous  whisper  is  ever  breathed  "She  writes"  be 
she  freshman  or  senior,  she  is  forever  different  in  the  eyes  of 
her  associates.  Rarely  is  the  statement  followed  by  the  question 
"What  does  she  write  ?"  It  matters  not  if  she  composes  son- 
nets or  writes  her  history  notes  in  rhyme.  The  mere  fact  of  her 
writing  anything  marks  her.  And  indeed  nothing  less  general 
could  be  said  of  the  college  girl  with  literary  ambitions.  She 
cannot  be  called  an  essayist  or  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist.  She 
tries  her  hand  at  essays  and  fiction  and  plays — all  three — and  is 
usually  not  more  successful  with  one  than  with  another. 

In  the  output  of  all  college  litterateurs,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  much  to  be  wondered  at.  We  are  all  about  the  same 
age,  interested  in  the  same  things  and  for  the  most  part  using 
the  same  method.  The  expression  of  thought  comes  from  our  own 
heads,  but  the  inspiration  is  pretty  well  mixed  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  other  writers,  greater  and  more  experienced  than  we  are. 

This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  our  education,  our  desire  to  ex- 
press ourselves,  and  our  youth,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be 
deplored.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  during  these  four  years  when 
we  are  constantly  putting  things  into  our  heads,  we  were 
never  to  take  any  of  them  out  again.    What  makes  a  girl's  work 
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her  own,  what  marks  it  as  different  from  the  work  of  others,  is 
her  use  and  interpretation  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  she  has 
been  assimilating. 

Her  ideas  are  apt  to  be  startling  to  herself,  but  as  her  experi- 
ence widens  she  frequently  finds  that  others  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion.  Even  if  she  realizes  this  at  the  time,  her  dis- 
coveries are  valuable  to  her  because  she  has  made  them  herself. 

This  discovery-making  propensity  enlivens  the  whole  field  of 
our  education,  even  as  it  is  fostered  by  that  education.  Books 
take  on  a  different  aspect  when  it  occurs  to  us  that  we  are  capable 
of  judging  their  good  and  bad  qualities  for  ourselves.  History 
is  no  longer  the  dreary  waste  of  revolutions  and  treaties  that  we 
knew  in  grammar  school ;  it  has  become  a  vision  solemn  and  en- 
lightening, of  the  great  men  and  ideas  of  the  past  working 
toward  the  present.  Even  written  lessons,  which  in  our  earlier 
3Tears  meant  only  a  weary  setting  down  of  other  people's  thoughts 
and  ideas,  become  fresh  and  interesting  when  we  find  it  possible 
for  us  to  contribute  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well. 

It  is  this  newness  of  ideas  that  makes  us  like  to  write  at  all. 
There  is  an  ancient  bromidium,  "  It  isn't  so  much  what  you  say 
as  how  you  say  it."  This  maxim  holds  for  practice  in  technical- 
ities, witness  our  freshman  year  sonnets  in  English  3  b. — but 
oh,  what  a  waste  of  trochees  and  pentameters,  and  what  a  void 
in  our  neutralities  if  that  were  true  of  all  the  poetry  we  read  ! 

At  college  we  write  poetry,  or  we  ought  to,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  our  poetic  thoughts,  which  are  not  few  at  nineteen. 
Not  many  can  ever  hope  to  attain  that  beautiful  union  of 
thought  and  form  that  the  Greeks  achieved  ;  but  of  the  two, 
thought  is  more  essential. 

In  our  prose  writing  also,  we  seek  expression  of  our  newly 
discovered  ideas.  There  are  many  who  think  it  a  fault  to  let 
any  part  of  themselves  appear  in  their  writing.  We  may  agree 
with  that  ourselves,  but  if  we  write  at  all  we  cannot  help  show- 
ing through.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  youth  that  we  cannot  cloak 
our  personal!  its  as  older  writers  do. 

But  it  is  upon  this  very  personality  that  the  value  of  our  work 
chiefly  depends.  We  cannot  become  the  mirror  of  our  times,  as 
Mazzini  puts  it.  Twenty  years  do  not  give  enough  experience 
with  our  times  to  make1  our  delineation  valuable.  The  best 
work,  and  it  is  a  very  good  work,  that  our  amateur  writing 
can  do,  is  to  develop  and  to  co-ordinate  all  the  branches  of  our 
dawning  self-consciousness  into  noble  and  sensible  personality. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


NEW  LOCAL  COLOR 

RUTH   COBB 


College  Hall  clock  has  a  coat  of  paint, 
The  boats  of  the  boat-house,  too  ; 
John  M.  Greene  Hall,  with  granite  gate, 
Welcomes  us  early  and  welcomes  us  late — 
But  the  new  that  is  natty,  the  new  that  is  great, 
Is  the  plume  that  is  blue,  is  blue. 


ON  A  GABLE 

FRANCES   HUNTER 

Those  who  say  that  the  room  of  the  modern  college  girl  has 
no  atmosphere  have  never  seen  my  room.  It  has  an  in-growing 
ceiling  in  the  form  of  a  gable  which  hangs  down  into  most  of 
the  air-space  ;  makes  of  the  simple  operation  of  hair-brushing  a 
Swedish  exercise  in  lateral  trunk-bending  ;  forces  me,  when  I 
wish  to  commune  with  a  great  mind  of  the  past,  to  crawl  to  my 
book-case  in  the  manner  of  the  Biblical  snake,  even  in  respect 
to  the  dust,  if  sweep  day  has  long  passed.  Now  and  again 
as  I  sit  at  my  desk  pursuing  ideas  in  the  free  empyrean  of 
thought,  I  leap  up  absent-mindedly.  My  gable  gives  me  an 
awakening  crack  between  the  eyes.  When  a  pleasant  guest 
comes  hastily  in  the  darkness  to  leave  a  note  for  the  forlorn 
entering  senior,  a  solid  mass  of  plaster  descends  from  the  black 
void  above  and  smites  her  obliquely  across  the  bridge  of  her 
nose.  Small  wonder  that  the  atmosphere  of  my  room  is  thick 
and  murky  !  Such  it  is,  my  friends,  to  room  with  a  gable  ! 
One  of  my  classmates,  a  girl  dear  to  all  for  her  cheery  optimism, 
says  that  my  ceiling  would  make  a  wonderful  toboggan -slide  if 
inverted.  But  I  am  not  considering  here  what  I  would  do  to 
my  ceiling  if  I  could  ;  nor  yet  the  feelings  of  those  who  live  in 
the  room  below  me  when,  at  ten  or  eleven  P.  M.,  I  move, 

1  06 
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1st,  2  chain  ; 

2nd,  1  desk  away  from  window  ; 

3rd,    1   bed  under  window. 

This  last  manoeuvre  is  very  difficult  and  noisy,  owing  to 
attendant  circumstances  of  bed-box,  rug,  chiffonier,  suit  case, 
and  table.  After  my  last  shoe  has  thumped,  the  "  nnder-dogs" 
sink  to  sleep  with  the  dull  pang  of  realization  that  at  six  A.  M. 
I  will  go  through  the  same  performance,  in  inverse  ratio.  But 
I  will  not  dwell  on  these  points.  What  I  wish  to  indicate  is 
the  practical  value  of  my  gable.  Every  line  in  it  shunts  me 
irresistibly  toward  my  window  whence  I  can  see  the  parti- 
colored peep-show  of  Smith  College  go  marching  by,  and  can 
make  sweeping  generalizations  founded  on  insufficient  data 
about  red  coats,  and  hair-nets,  and  open-air  singing.  A  friend 
of  mine  wrote:    "Do  tell  me  what  you   think  about   Smith. 

says  your  only  objections  are  that  it  talks  through  its  nose, 

and  provides  tubs  only  three  feet  in  length,  but  I  know  there 
must  be  more."  So,  like  the  comic  spirit,  I  perch  up  in  my 
niche,  trying  to  pounce  on  what  is  abnormal  in  the  gay  stream 
that  flows  by.  And  a  very  interesting  "  movey  "  it  is.  The 
film  runs  all  night  as 

11  The  vigilant  patrol 
Of  stars  walk  round  about  the  pole." 

Then,  early  in  the  morning,  real  people,  not  students,  pass 
by  to  work,  o'ver  the  wet  pavement  stuck  with  a  shining  decal- 
comanie  of  yellow  leaves.  There  go  the  carts  clacking  and  rat- 
tling, and  presently  through  the  golden  rain  of  leaves  go  the 
students  to  chapel,  laughing  and  singing.  I  rush  down  to  join 
them,  but  when  I  look  up  at  my  gable  in  passing  it  stares  at 
me  as  blankly  as  if  I  were  not  its  roommate,  but  a  chapel-date 
it  didn't  know. 


THE   PURSUIT  OF  LEARNING 

M.\i:V    LOI   BH     RAMSDKLL 

11  The  pursuit  of  your  studies,  my  pel  '" 
Cried  Papa,  "  seems  to  cause  you  to  fret.' 
"Well,  you  see*'  she  replied 

"  I  VS  tried  and  l*v<'  tried. 
But  I  haven't  caught  up  with  them  yet." 


THE  GIFT  TO  SEE  OURSELVES 

CLARA   SAVAGE 

Everyone  was  talking  about  senior  pictures  at  the  table  that 
noon. 

"  Oh  !    I  just  loathe  having  mine  taken,"  said  Anne. 

"  It's  ghastly  !  "  put  in  someone. 

"  My  eyes  never  look  right,  in  a  picture/'  said  Lucy. 

"I  don't  mind  my  eyes  so  much  if  it  weren't  for  my  eye- 
glasses," I  said. 

"  Why  !  but  you  don't  wear  eye-glasses!"  exclaimed  the  others 
in  startled  chorus. 

Luckily,  someone  called  me  on  the  telephone  just  then  and  I 
escaped,  leaving  my  friends  still  staring  at  me  in  round-eyed 
surprise. 

Do  you  know  just  exactly  how  you  look  ?  And  when  you 
look  in  the  glass  do  you  really  look  as  you  think  you  do  ?  I 
never  do  !  For  a  long  time — I  can't  remember  when  it  began — 
I  have  had  a  mental  image  of  myself  as  tall  and  thin,  with  light 
hair  surmounting  a  long,  narrow  face  somewhat  besprinkled 
with  pale  freckles.  My  eyes  are  grey-blue  and  I  wear  eye- 
glasses. Now  you  can  imagine  the  shock  I  experience  when, 
upon  looking  in  a  mirror,  I  see  reflected  a  short,  stout  person 
who  does  not  resemble  my  mental  picture  at  all  and  who  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  will  wear  eye-glasses. 

It  was  with  the  helpless  feeling  that  my  friends  would  corner 
me  and  demand  an  explanation,  which  they  would  receive  with 
ruthless  laughter,  that  I  hurried  up-stairs  and  shut  myself  in  my 
room,  after  telephoning,  before  the  others  had  left  the  dining- 
room.  But  here  a  sadder  fate  awaited  me,  for  there  on  my  desk 
lay  the  proofs  of  my  senior  pictures. 

There  were  sixteen  in  all — large  and  small;  some  in  a  slightly 
battered  Prom  gown  ;  others  in  the  severest  of  white  shirt- 
waists, my  neck  stoutly  encased  in  a  collar  extending  to  my 
ears.  As  I  gazed  from  one  to  another,  the  conviction  was  borne 
in  upon  me  that  if  I  ever  wanted  any  peace  of  mind  in  regard 
to  my  probable  appearance,  I  would  far  better  stick  to  my  thin 
damsel  of  the  eye-glasses  than  adopt  one  of  these  strange 
maidens.     There  was  one  that  first  caught  my  eye.     It  depicted 
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a  pallid  girl  with  drooping  shoulders  whose  one  joy  in  life 
seemed  to  be  a  large  paper  rose  held  gingerly  on  one  knee. 
Another  represented  a  stout  matron  of  forty  sitting  stolidly  on 
a  somewhat  fragile  Louis  XIV  divan.  In  the  next  picture,  one 
who  might  have  been  her  daughter  had  seized  upon  this  same 
frail  divan  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  grasp  of  a  drowning 
man,  and  hung  poised  above  it  with  an  expression  at  once  heroic 
and  sea-sick.  Grim  despair,  patient  forbearance,  boredom  and 
unceasing  mirth  were  impartially  displayed  on  the  faces  of  the 
other  pictures,  and  then  one  arrested  my  attention  and  I  gazed 
fascinated.  Seated  upon  a  cumbersome  chair,  by  a  panelled 
window  sat  a  lovely  maiden.  One  hand  hung  limply  over  the 
chair-arm,  the  other  was  extended  till  she  held  in  her  fore- 
shortened fingers  a  fold  of  the  window  curtain.  The  curtain 
fabric  must  have  afforded  her  exquisite  delight  for  she  inclined 
her  head  coquettishly  toward  it  and  then  smiled  with  such  pro- 
nounced sweetness  that  my  mouth  fairly  ached  to  see  her. 
A  crown  of  light  hair  formed  a  halo  for  this  pretty  creature  and 
I  was  just  deciding,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  whether 
or  not  she  was  the  victim  of  a  hair-net,  when  there  came  a  loud 
knocking  at  my  door  and  my  friends  burst  in.  They  forgot  the 
eye-glass  episode  for  awhile  in  looking  at  my  proofs. 

"  Now  that  one  is  fine"  said  Helen  pointing  to  the  matron  of 
forty. 

"  So\s]'this ! "  said    Anne   gazing   od    the    ship-wrecked   girl 
clutching  the  divan. 
"Oh!  and  this!" 

"That's  the  best  of  all  ! "  they  chorused  and,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, held  up  the  maiden  with  the  halo  and  a  discrimating  taste 
in  window  hangings. 

"Do  I  really  look  like  that?"  I  asked  meekly.  But  no  one 
heard  me. 

"  Perfectly  sweet !  Wonderful  likeness  ! "  they  were  all  saying. 
I  rely  on  the  judgment  of  my  friends  implicitly.  Who  dees 
know  how  I  look  if  they  who  have  known  me  since  freshman 
year  don't  P  And  yet,  thai  night  after  ordering  two  dozen 
pictures  of  the  girl  of  my  friends'  choice,  1  banished  her  sweetly 
smiling  image  from  my  mind's  eye  and  avoiding  the  mirror, 
hurried  to  bed  beseeching  my  tall,  thin,  eye-classed  vision  to 
stay  with  me  always,  and  never,  never  leave  me  to  the  mercy  of 
a  senior  picture. 


FRESHMAN  MISTAKES 

ALICE  LILIAN   PETERS 

When  you  were  just  a  Freshman 
Didjjyou  use  to  make  mistakes  ? 

I'm  always  saying  stupid  things 
And  making  awful  breaks  ! 

I'll  tell  you  just  a  few  of  them, 

So  I  can  make  you  see, 
There's  not  another  Freshman 

As  unfortunate  as  me. 

When  first  I  went  to  chapel 
With  a  Junior  quite  renowned, 

I  asked  her  why  the  Seniors 

Were  so  primly  capped  and  gowned. 

II  Do  they  sit  upon  the  platform, 
Admiration  to  inspire  ? " 

I  inquired. ;  she  nearly  stifled 
As  she  giggled,  "That's  the  choir !  " 

And  then,  'twas  only  yesterday, 

I  made  a  sad  mistake, — 
The  very  greenest  error  that 

A  Freshman  green  could  make. 

I  met  a  girl  so  sweet  that  I 

Concluded  at  a  glance 
She'd  be  the  very  Freshman  to 

Adorn  our  Freshman  dance. 

So  I  asked  her  to  our  party — 

It  was  very  kindly  meant — 
And  I  staggered  when  she  said  •'  My  dear, 

I'm  Senior  President." 

Oh  dear  !  when  one's  a  Freshman 
One  is  sure  to  make  mistakes  ; 

I'm  always  saying  stupid  things 
And  making  awful  breaks  ! 


THE  YOUNG  PROFESSOR  AND  THE  SUIT  CASE 

MARGARET   LOUISE   FARRAND 

The  young  professor  was  very  young  and  very  good-looking, 
in  spite  of  the  big,  tortoise-shell-rimmed  spectacles  which  gave 
him  a  somewhat  severe,  academic  expression.  He  was  also  a 
very  new  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  large  female  institution, 
and  he  still  found  it  difficult  to  overcome  his  Southern  training 
in  extreme  defference  and  courtesy  toward  the  opposite  sex. 
He  was  as  yet  unable  to  control  the  impulse  to  rise  when  one  of 
his  students  stepped  up  to  the  platform  after  class,  so  he  used 
to  play  with  the  erasers,  and  pretend  to  be  rubbing  things  off 
the  board,  in  order  to  conceal  his  unscholastic  politeness. 

The  month  was  October,  the  day  was  warm,  the  hour  was 
ten,  and  the  young  professor  was  wending  his  way  across 
campus  to  a  lecture  in  Stratton  Hall.  Just  as  he  rounded  the 
corner  of  Weston  House,  out  of  the  door  of  the  Auditorium  and 
down  the  steps  came  a  girl  in  a  blue  serge  suit  and  a  jaunty  red 
hat,  carrying  a  suit  case,  large  and  heavy,  and  almost  bursting. 
The  young  professor's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  and 
relieve  her  of  her  burden.  He  knew  her  quite  well.  She  was 
in  one  of  his  classes,  sat  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  second 
row,  and  answered  about  every  third  question  he  put  to  her. 
But  he  checked  himself  as  he  remembered  that  by  one  o'clock 
it  would  be  all  over  college  as  a  most  spicy  jist  that  Proffie  L. 
had  carried  Martha  A.'s  suit  case  across  campus  ;  and  that 
before  the  end  of  the  week  he  and  the  young  lady  would  be 
reported  engaged  !  So  he  walked  on  behind  her,  trying  to  look 
dignified  and  indifferent,  and  thirty,  none  of  which  things  he 
was,  and  succeeding  only  in  blushing  furiously,  and  growing 
more  and  more  miserable  at  every  step. 

At  the  corner  of  Harris  House  the  girl  stopped,  put  down  her 
heavy  burden,  rested  for  a  moment,  changed  hands,  and  started 
oflE  again.  This  was  boo  much  for  the  young  professor.  He 
never  could  Live  through  that  awful  stretch  to  Stratton  Hall, 
and  bo,  though  it  was  decidedly  out  of  his  way,  he  took  the 
branching  path  toward  College. 

He  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  1  I  of  the  jaunty  red 

hat,  and  just  at  that  moment,  down  the  steps  of  Welton  House 
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came  a  girl  in  a  big  black,  plumed  hat  carrying  a  suit  case, 
large  and  heavy,  and  almost  bursting. 

The  young  professor  turned  and  fled,  back  across  campus  and 
far  up  Elm  Street.  All  his  ideals,  all  his  traditions  were  being 
shattered,  ground  into  dust  by  this  terrible  female  institution. 
It  was  so  big  and  so  overwhelming,  and  so  full  of  girls.  He 
must  conform  to  the  standard  of  the  college,  he  must  learn  to 
assume  the  academic  attitude  of  indifference  toward  the  opposite 
sex.  But  how  ?  Oh,  glorious  and  uplifting  thought !  The 
very  politeness  which  had  caused  him  to  flee  before  the  maiden 
misery  he  could  not  aid,  would  be  construed  as  rudeness  in 
keeping  his  class  waiting.  Slowly  and  deliberately  he  strode 
back  across  campus  to  his  lecture.  With  a  well-assumed  air  of 
indifference  he  walked  into  the  room  eight  minutes  late,  and 
met  the  indignant  looks  of  his  class  with  a  happy  smile.  For 
the  first  time  he  felt  his  right  to  the  title  of  professor. 


GYM 

LEONORA  BRANCH 

Alas,  I  am  fat  !  It  is  the  stern,  uncompromising,  bitter  truth. 
Also,  I  am  tall,  which  my  friends  say  is  fortunate,  but  which 
other  people  consider  unbecoming.  Then  there  are  my  arms. 
No  one  denies  that  they  are  interesting,  at  least  from  a  physi- 
ological point  of  view.  So  great  is  their  length,  indeed,  that 
either  of  them,  if  conveniently  dislocated,  would  encircle  my 
ample  waist,  leaving  enough  surplus  to  do  up  in  front  in  that 
peculiarly  pious  fold  sometimes  affected  by  the  stout  and  elderly 
prayerful.  Even  these  are  not  all.  I  have  growing  possibilities 
in  the  shape  of  hands  and  feet,  but  I  will  spare  the  details. 
They  are  perhaps  not  vital,  though  you  could  not  call  them 
exactly  incidental  ! 

All  these  facts  have,  however,  a  connection  with  my  daily 
life.  They  make  me  miserable  !  Before  I  came  to  college 
it  wasn't  so  bad,  because  I  didn't  have  gym.,  nor  aesthetic. 
^Esthetic  !  The  very  word  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  in  memory 
of  the  past,  for  I  don't  take  it  now.  No.  I  wrought  too  much 
ruin  in  the  Gym.  My  arms,  you  know,  and  my  feet.  Yes. 
So  now  I  am  excused,  and  I  possess  my  light  fantastic — oh,  very 
fantastic — toes  in  patience.     I  merely  retrospect,  and  rejoice. 
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But  I  still  have  gym.,  and  it  is  an  ever  present  trouble  in  time 
of  need.  That  sounds  like  the  Bible,  but  I  guess  I  got  it  twisted. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  some  gym.  things  I  can  do.  I  can  march 
as  long  as  territory  holds  out,  if  we  go  straight.  But  when 
we  begin  left-facing,  and  right-dressing,  and  to-th'-rear-r-r-r- 
marching,  the  difficulty  comes  in.  As  for  my  left  and  right 
hands,  I  never  could  differentiate  between  them.  Another 
thing  I  can  do  is  the  fall-out.  I  do  it  promptly  and  thoroughly, 
and  not  only  when  the  command  is  given,  either.  That  seems 
so  petty. 

But  gym.  is  not  made  all  of  marching  and  falling  out.  There 
are  booms,  if  that  is  how  you  spell  them.  The  booms  we  have 
are  very  tall ;  the  little  girls  have  to  be  lifted  up  to  grasp  them. 
But,  when  I  started  to  do  the  booms,  I  put  up  my  arms— good, 
serviceable,  picture-hanging  arms — and  gave  a  good  swing,  and 
whack  !  went  my  knees  against  the  floor.  It  proved  I  was  too 
long,  so  now  I  don't  have  to  do  booms.     I'm  excused. 

Another  thing  I'm  excused  from  is  window  ladders.  You 
know  those  little  square  frame  arrangements  that  you  creep 
through  a  great  many  times  the  first  day  you  have  them,  before 
you  find  out  how  lame  they  make  you.  Well,  I  tried  those.  I 
I  sat  on  one  and  wiggled  into  another.  Then  I  wiggled  into 
another.  That  was  all  right,  only  I  wasn't  out  of  the  first  one. 
I  was  just  wiggling  into  still  another  when  the  Head  of  the 
Department  saw  me.  She  came  and  helped  me  disentangle  my 
tortuous  curves.     And  she  said  I  was  too  long.     So  I'm  excused. 

Yet  I  didn't  quite  despair.  There  were  still  ropes  to  climb, 
and  I  rather  suspected  that  rope-climbing  was  to  be  my  prov- 
ince. The  first  time  we  took  ropes  was  in  the  old  Gym.  Each 
of  us  stood  behind  a  rope,  and  the  Head  of  the  Department  said 
"  Grasp!"  I  grasped,  and  I  know  I  did  it  right,  too.  The 
trouble  was  that  it  was  the  wrong  rope.  It  was  the  rope  that 
controlled  the  boom,  and  when  I  went  up,  it  came  down.  After 
that  I  had  a  talk  with  the  Head,  and  she  said  she  thought  I'd 
better  be  excused  from  all  work  on  the  apparatus.  It  wasn't 
strong  enough. 

But  still  I  struggle  on.  I  go  to  gym.  and  do  the  marching 
and  lots  of  falling  out.  After  that  I  serve,  and  stand  and  wait. 
1  really  think  that  nature  never  meant  me  to  shine  in  athletics, 
and  I  won't  thwart  nature's  purpose.     So  I'm  excused  ! 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


Environment 


Tis  a  fact  that  man's  affected 

By  environment,  they  say, 
And  his  thoughts  and  deeds  directed 

By  the  things  he  sees  each  day. 

If  'tis  true,  do  you  suppose 

They've  been  testing  us,  alas ! 
By  those  pictures  hung  in  rows 

In  our  English  13  class  ? 

If  while  listening  to  a  sonnet 

You  should  glance  up  at  the  wall, 
All  the  faces  seen  upon  it 

Stare  upon  you,  one  and  all. 

Indian  chief  in  war  regalia, 

Soudanese  and  Eskimo, 
Hairy  Bushman  from  Australia, 

And  the  thick-lipped,  rough  negro. 

As  I  study  all  their  faces, 

All  the  curious  kinds  and  shapes, 
I  can  see  how  Darwin  traces 

The  descent  of  man  from  apes. 

If  'tis  true  that  we're  affected 

By  surroundings,  as  they  say, 
I'm  glad  those  prints  have  been  collected 

And  been  taken  far  away. 

Marjorie  Anderson  1913. 


us 
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Now   at    the   beginning   of   another   col- 

The  Spectator    lege  year,  we  find  ourselves  mourning  our 

dear  elder  Bisters  and  rejoicing  in  our  new 

younger  ones.     And  most  of  us  proceed  to  alleviate  our  loss  of 

the  former  by  particular  sympathy  and   kindness  toward  the 

But   I  think  it   will    be  discovered    that,   for  the  most 

part,  we  who  are  thus  fired  with  feelings  of  friendliness,  are 

divided    into  two  distinct    groups ; — both   equally  extreme  in 

their  ambitions.      Either  we  are  very  anxious   "to  do  all  we 

to  help"  the  preeminently  popular,  attractive,  capi 
of   freshman,  ot   we   are  vitally   interested   in   the   absolutely 
dejected,  hopelessly  homesick  one.     I  think  we  generally  f< 
that  those  younger  sisters  of  the  first    type,  I  of  their 

very  attractiveness  or  popularity  or  capability  or  whatever  it  is 
that  has  drawn  ns  to  them,  are  already  well  Btarted  on  the  high 
road  whose  only  sign-post  points  to  Suocess,  Popularity,  and 
Honor.  For  vastly  different  reasons,  but  just  as  surely,  the 
girl  who  is  extraordinarily  shy,  unhappy  and  friendless, 
before  long,  found  by  us  of  sympathetic  soul,  and  so  is  drawn 
up  and  out  of  herself  into  the  real  spirit  of  college. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  belittling  the 
motives  which  prompt  us  in  either  of  the  above  cases.  I  am 
only  wondering  whether,  in  our  earnest  efforts  to  help  these 
two  extremes,  we  do  not  totally  neglect  her  whom  I  have  chosen 
to  call  the  Between  Girl. 

This  appellation  is,  I  think  appropriate,  because  of  her  posi- 
tion between  those  distinct  types.  Let  me  sketch  her  for  you. 
8he  is  the  girl  who  comes  to  college  with  an  eager  desire  to 
learn,  tempered  by  a  natural  love  of  fun.  She  is  anxious  to 
make  friends,  willing  to  do  her  little  best  if  she  can  help  in 
anything,  but  she  is  checked  in  all  her  spirits  of  enthusiasm  by 
a  normal  degree  of  diffidence.  She  would  like  to  make  friends 
quickly  as  the  other  girls  seem  to  be  doing.  She  would  like  to 
call  her  class  mates  by  their  nicknames,  and  go  off  with  arms 
linked  and  tongues  a-clatter  over  some  new  bit  of  gossip,  and 
discuss  the  advisability  of  So-and-So  for  president.  In  short, 
she  has  a  wistful  desire  to  do  what  everyone  i  ins  to  be 

doing  and  thus  become  a  real  part  of  the  college  life.  It  is 
because  of  the  something  which  prevents  her  being  a  "hah4 
fellow  well  met  "  that  she  feels  herself  without  the  pale  of  one 
group.     Now  let  me  tell  you  why  she  isn't  of  the  other. 
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She  can  never  be  a  "Desperate  Despairer,"  because  she  is 
neither  fearfully  homesick  nor  entirely  dismayed  nor  absolutely 
hostile  to  her  roommate.  Her  room  is  not  the  embodiment  of 
cheerlessness ;  her  eyes  and  face  are  seldom  disfigured  with 
recent  tears;  her  lips  are  capable  of  saying  more  than  "Yes" 
and  "No."  But  when  these  glaring  signals  of  distress  are 
absent,  one  half  of  us  consider  that  this  type  of  freshman  does 
not  need  our  little  attentions,  while  the  other  half  of  us  pass  her 
by  as  uninteresting  and  unattractive  because  of  her  hesitancy 
to  push  forward  into  prominence.  We  are  all  of  us  a  little  too 
prone  to  mistake  absence  of  distinct  despair  for  positive  joy. 
Diffidence  in  confiding  one's  keenest  fears  is  often  misinterpreted 
for  assurance. 

I  hope  that  you  have  not  gathered  from  my  brief  description 
that  the  Between  Girl  is  one  of  those  negative  persons  whom 
we  all  so  heartily  despise.  Rather  would  I  have  you  see  in  her 
the  average  normal  college  girl  in  her  first  year.  Bat  then  you 
tell  me  that,  after  all,  the  majority  of  girls  are  of  this  sort,  and 
therefore,  my  freshman  must  assuredly  discover  many  kindred 
spirits.  That  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  also  a  positive  fact  that 
the  average  college  girl  is  happy,  rich  in  friendships,  interested 
in  some  particular  branch  of  college  work.  But  I  do  think 
that,  as  long  as  there  exists  the  present  proclivity  of  our  upper 
classmen  to  seek  out  the  two  extremes,  this  perfect  content  must 
always  be  the  result  of  a  full,  hard  year  marked  with  many 
bitter  heart-aches  and  unhappy  experiences.  So  you  see,  my 
plea  is  for  your  assistance  in  shortening  that  unsettled  and 
therefore  sorrowful  period. 

I  know  that  it  is,  perhaps,  very  impressive  to  take  a  friend  to 
call  upon  "the  dearest,  most  forlorn  little  thing,  who  is  so  hor- 
ribly frightened.  She  has  the  most  impossible  roommate,"  and 
so  forth  and  so  forth.  Or  perhaps  it  pleases  you  to  tell  the 
dinner  table  about  "  such  an  attractive  freshman,  and  so  capa- 
ble. You  must  meet  her.  I'm  sure  she  has  all  the  evidences  of 
a  class  officer." 

But  although  your  nature  pleads  for  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  I  want  to  plead  for  some  of  your  time  for  my  Between 
Girl. 

Sallie  Smith  1915. 
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September 

(An  after  thought) 

I  watched  her  coming  up  the  way. 

That  dancing  month,  September  ; 
She  sinned  some  golden  flowers  with  dew, 
She  turned  a  workman's  whistle  gay, 

She  touched  the  ocean  up  with  blue  ; 
She  stopped  in  passing  just  to  say, 
"  My  dear,  do  you  remember 
The  woolen  cloak  you  used  to  wear 
Still  hangs  on  the  peg  by  the  attic  stair?" 

Mira  B.  Wilson  1914. 

To  the  B.  and  M.  Railroad,  Fitchburo  Division 

A  trip  B.  and  M.,  on  the  Fitchburg  line, 
Is  the  only  pleasure  I  ask  for  mine  : 
I  care  not  for  autos  or  yacht  or  machine 
Or  aeroplanes,  horses  or  trolleys,  1  ween. 
Let  my  head  hob-nob  and  my  feet  keep  time 
To  the  B.  and  M.  on  the  Fitchburg  line. 

On  the  B.  and  M.  of  the  Fitchburg  line, 

To  me  life  seems  ever  yet  more  sublime, 

While  we  slew  around  corners  and  jolt  over  knolls 

And  rush  ever  faster  past  telegraph  poles, 

And  my  head  hob-nobs  and  my  feet  keep  time 

To  the  B.  and  M.,  on  the  Fitchburg  line. 

A  trip  B.  and  M.,  on  the  Fitchburg  line, 

To  me  seems  a  trip  for  the  gods  divine, 

And  when  from  this  earth  I  shall  heavenward  fly, 

"Oh,  go  B.  and  M.  !  "  then  I'll  tearfully  cry, 

And  my  head'll  hob-nob  and  my  feet  keep  time 

To  the  B.  and  M.,  on  the  Fitchburg  line. 

Eleanor  Sibley  1015. 

How  often  have  we  heard  it  said 
The  Personal  Note    that  the  college  course  of  to-day  ueg- 
in  Mathematics        lects  the  rosthetic  side  of  a  study,  em- 
phasizing unduly  the  practical  side  ; 
that  the  instructor  lays  more  stress  on  the  Latin  construction 
than  on  the  beauty  of  the  language  ?      Why  not  introduce  a 
personal  note  in  our  studies  ?    Even  freshman  math,  could  not 
fail  to  be  interesting  if  viewed  in  a  proper  spirit.     Take  algebra, 
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for  instance  ;  what  could  be  more  absorbing,  from  the  personal 
standpoint  ? 

Our  dramatis  persona?  include  A  and  B,  with  an  occasional 
mention  of  C.  A  is  the  hero,  a  generous,  open-hearted  old 
gentleman,  with  a  pat  on  the  head  for  every  child,  and  always 
on  the  lookout  to  do  some  one  a  good  turn.  Witness  the  whole- 
souled  generosity  with  which  lie  is  continually  paying  small 
boys  n  cents  for  m  number  of  apples  !  And  how  frequently  he 
divides  x  oranges  among  y  children  !  We  can  easily  picture 
him  as  a  fatherly  old  soul,  with  white  hair,  gold  eyeglasses,  and 
an  innocent,  trusting  disposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  B,  the  Mephistopheles  of  our 
drama.  He  is  a  suave,  oily-tongued  individual,  probably  a  real 
estate  dealer.  How  often  he  inveigles  poor,  unsuspecting  A 
into  the  purchase  of  x  acres,  for  which  he  forces  him  to  pay 
$5,000,  $10,000,  nay,  even  y  dollars  !  He  delights  in  trapping  A 
into  races,  which  he,  being  younger  and  spryer,  runs  in  J  the 
time  our  dear  old  gentleman  A  can  finish.  Another  bad  char- 
acteristic of  B  is  his  laziness.  When  a  task  is  assigned,  A, 
despite  his  age,  invariably  finishes  in  three  hours,  while  B, 
laggard  as  he  is,  can  scarcely  complete  his  share  in  x  hours.  B 
never  commits  himself  in  a  statement  without  first  weighing 
tlje  consequences.  Contrast  A's  matter-of-fact  answer,  when 
asked  his  age,  with  B's,  who  craftily  admits  that  he  is  iVn  times 
as  old  as  A. 

C  appears  occasionally  on  the  scene,  and  seems  to  be  a  woman, 
whom  our  wily  B  also  has  under  his  thumb.  As  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  both  A  and  B  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
fair  C,  but  our  unsuspecting  A  was  again  outwitted  by  the 
unscrupulous  B.  How  often  have  A  and  B  started  to  walk  to 
C.  Our  sympathies  are  all  with  A,  but  B,  with  fiendish  glee, 
although  starting  n  minutes  after  A,  overtakes  him  before  he 
has  gone  „,  of  the  distance.  Then  the  mention  of  the  lottery  in 
which  A's  chances  of  winning  are  five  to  one,  and  B's  are  four 
to  one,  doubtless  refers  to  the  marriage  with  the  fair  C,  who  in 
her  unsuspecting  innocence  confers  her  hand  upon  the  crafty 
B,  and  probably  does  not  live  happily  ever  after. 

To  anyone  naturally  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  this  opens 
a  new  field  of  investigation  and  character  study  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  interest.  Why  not  introduce  a  personal  element 
in  our  freshman  math.?  Adele  B.  Codding  1914. 


EDITORIAL 


Did  you  do  your  studying  in  the  afternoon,  eat  your  dinner 
with  a  pleasurable  thrill  of  expectation  in  your  heart,  and  hurry 
down  town  to  the  theatre  —  to  our  "  Municipal  Theatre  "  —  one 
evening  this  week,  last  week,  or  the  week  And  as  the 

curtain  went  up  and  the  first  act  commenced  weren't  you  struck 
at  once  by  the  good  staging  and  the  clever,  capable  acting  ': 
We  were.  We  were  thoroughly  enjoying  the  first  act  and  had 
been  doing  .so  for  quite  five  minutes  when  suddenly  our  ears 
were  filled  with  the  turmoil  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  balcony  stairs.  The  words  of  those  on  the  stage 
were  submerged  in  the  sound  of  pounding  feet  and  the  babble 
of  voices  raised  to  afternoon  tea  pitch.  We  leaned  forward, 
everyone  in  the  balcony  leaned  forward  but.  although  we  all 
saw  the  actor's  lips  moving  in  a  determined  way.  we  caught 
nothing  but  the  words,  "  My  dear,  on  the  roof,  I  Bhould  Bay.!" 
from  the  stairs  and  with  that  the  storming  was  upon  us. 

There  was,  we  are  glad  to  say,  at  Lea  ■  from  talking  to 

whispering  as  the  girls— yes,  they  were  college  students  -walked 
down  the  aisles  and  Leisurely  took  their  places.     Most  of  in- 
however,  completely  Lost  the  thread  of  the  dialogue  on  th< 

and,   just  as   we   had   picked   it    up  again,  we  were  the  poil 
ck  for  a  new  party  of  theatre-goers  from  the  college,     It  was 
y  very  annoying  and  it  happened  thret  times  that  evening  1 
In  addition  to  the  universal  disturbance  caused  by  these  three 
exuberant  entrances,  many  people's  enjoyment  of  the  piece  was, 
if  not  spoiled,  at  least  considerably  lessened  by  a  cont  Lnuous  run- 
ning comment  on  the  acting  and  by  remarks  such  as  those  from 
>w  in  front  of  ns.     For  instance,  just  as  we  were  excitedly 
Watching  a  door  upon    the   Stage  Swing  slowly   open   and   were 

wondering  who  would  enter,  we  beard  a  bored  voice  say,  "Oh, 

QOW   she    finds   out    they've  arrested    him."  adding    in    tones  of 

metropolitan  superiority,  "  I  saw  Grace  George  play  it  in  New 

Fork,  yon  know." 
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Now,  no  one  likes  to  be  told  what  is  going  to  happen  on  the 
stage  just  two  seconds  before  it  happens — especially  if  not  know- 
ing it  all  beforehand  seems  to  be  considered  somewhat  of  a 
social  blunder  on  their  part.  To  those  of  the  townspeople  of 
Northampton  who  have  not  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
*'  Grace  George"  in  the  part  and  who,  therefore,  do  not  feel 
that  they  may  "  never  smile  again"  with  appreciation  on  any- 
thing different,  it  must  seem  an  act  of  sheer,  almost  deliberate, 
discourtesy  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  interrupt  the  play  by 
late  and  noisy  entrances,  by  whispered  criticism  and  smothered 
laughter. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  discourtesy  intended  by 
the  students  but  discourtesy  there  assuredly  is  !  We  were  speak- 
ing about  this  a  few  days  ago  to  a  friend  and  she  suggested 
that  the  reason  for  the  students'  lack  of  consideration  is  that 
many  of  them  consider  a  company  that  has  not  a  metropolitan 
star  as  a  company  only  capable  of  producing  the  class  of  plays 
familiarly  known  as  "  Ten-Twenty-Thirties"  and  that  they  go 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  treating  the  whole  affair  as  joke.  If 
this  is  indeed  the  case  we  can  only  wonder  that  the  "joke"  is 
such  a  lasting  one  and  we  even  are  a  little  puzzled  to  decide  on 
whom  it  is  for  we  have  seen  most  of  the  "Grace  Georges"  in 
their  respective  plays  and  in  our  opinion  the  acting  at  the 
academy  compares  rather  favorably  with  theirs.  At  least,  it  is 
careful  and  competent  acting  and  the  absence  from  the  company 
of  a  start  with  foot  high  letters  in  her  name  is  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  company  works  together  so  splendidly  as  a  whole, 
that  each  part  receives  its  due  share  of  careful  study  and  atten- 
tion, and  that  the  play  is  not  subordinated  to  the  chief  player. 

But,  even  were  the  acting  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  joke,  which 
it  is  not,  the  audience  and  the  actors  themselves  are  not  jokes  ; 
it  is  their  play  and  their  theatre  and,  even  if  it  were  our  play 
and  our  theatre,  they  have,  as  other  individuals,  every  claim 
upon  our  courtesy. 

We  hope  that  those  of  the  students  who  happen  to  read  this 
editorial  will  consider  it  as  an  appeal  for  greater  consideration 
in  their  attitude  to  their  follow  theatre-goers  and  will  try  to 
realize  that  to  disturb  the  audience  is  not  only  discourteous  to 
the  townspeople  and  to  the  players  but  also  to  the  college,  for 
the  college  has  been  very  active  in  furthering  the  project  of 
having  in  Northampton  a  local  theatrical  company  and  is,  there- 
fore, deeply  interested  in  its  success. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


"Ah  Diogenes  !     Why  does  your 

The  Socratic  Method    lantern   flame   so   fiercely  ?     What 

are  you  so  eagerly  seeking  on  this 
bright  October  afternoon  ? n 

"Kind  maiden,  I  am  seeking  a  girl  who  is  honest  and  out- 
spoken about  her  motives.  Up  and  down  these  isles  from 
equinox  to  equinox  have  I  traveled,  with  my  lantern  always 
burning.  But  never  has  fortune  guided  me  to  the  presence  of 
her  whom  I  would  see." 

"Rejoice,  Diogenes!  And  blow  out  the  flickering  flame  in 
your  much-used  lantern  !  For  here  are  fifteen  hundred  girls, 
and  we  are  all  honest,  all  quite  honest  here." 

"What  happiness  has  suddenly  come  upon  me!  Out,  out, 
old  lantern  !  How  contented  I  shall  be  if  I  can  but  gaze  upon 
the  face  of  such  a  phenomenon  !  Will  you,  O  lovely  directress, 
lead  me  to  the  place  where  she  dwells  ?  In  which  of  these 
splendid  brick  mansions  shall  we  find  her  ?" 

"  In  any  one  of  them  she  will  be.  But  perhaps,  O  ancient 
seeker,  it  will  best  suit  your  weary  limbs  if  you  remain  here 
and  behold  the  nearest  specimen.     I,  for  example,  am  honest. " 

"  So  near  ?  So  soon  ?  Most  marvelous  maiden,  of  whom  the 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Hellas,  will  you  answer  me  a  few 
questions,  that  I  may  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  happy  end  to 
my  quest  ':  " 

"  With  the  deepest  pleasure  will  I  answer,  and  with  all 
honesty  and  candor." 

"Then,  O  honest  one,  tell  me  why  you  are  in  Smith  College  ?" 

"I  am  here  to  study  and  to  learn  ;  to  become  wise  and  to  make 
my  character  grow." 

"Excellently  spoken.  And  when  a  gay  young  mat.' asks  you 
why  you  came,  what  do  yon  reply  P" 

"I  say  I  came  for  the  college  Life  and  the  athletics  and  because 
1  could  gel  <>ui  of  Math  freshman  year.  I  say  this  because  I 
realize  the  folly  of  boasting  one's  noble  motives.  For  does  not 
Socrates  say  that  the  boaster  is  the  most  ignorant  of  men  ?  M 

l  So 
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"  True.  May  I  ask,  personification  of  honesty,  why  you  study 
in  the  library  on  beautiful  fall  afternoons  instead  of  frisking 
about  with  the  autumn  leaves  and  eating  ice-cream  at  the  Club 
House  ?'' 

"  I  study  because  I  like  to.    I  even  prefer  history  to  ice-cream." 

•'Why,  this  is  the  finest  sentiment  I  have  ever  heard  !  It  is 
admirable  indeed  to  study  from  the  love  of  it.  And  when  some 
friend  creeps  up  behind  your  chair  and  asks,  'Why  do  you  work 
on  this  fine  day  ?  Come  to  the  Pal  with  me  ! '  do  you  reply  in 
these  splendid  phrases  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,  I  say  'We  have  a  written  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  Mr.  Blackwood  almost  threatened  me  with  a  low  grade. 
Oh  dear  !  I'd  just  give  my  head  to  go  to  the  Pal  !  This  Lowell 
has  the  most  disgusting  fine  print ! '  This  is  of  course  one  of 
the  amenities  of  society.  To  tell  the  truth  is  sometimes  uninter- 
esting." 

"Ah  yes  !  As  if  I  were  to  say,  '  I  inhabit  a  tub  because  I  find 
it  so  roomy  and  restful,  and  because  the  view  is  so  fine  !'  Thus 
I  too  could  apply  the  amenities.  But  I  thank  you,  young  lady, 
for  all  that  you  have  taught  me  about  honesty  in  motive  and 
motivated  dishonesty.  Have  you  a  safety  match  ?  I  think  I 
must  relight  my  old  poor  lantern." 

S.  L.  S. 


"But  they  know  nothing  of  the  outside  world  !"  How  often 
is  the  college  student  called  upon  to  meet  this  sometimes  only 
too  well  deserved  criticism  !  Some  of  them  (our  inconspicuous 
corner  in  the  Monthly  lets  us  whisper  it),  some  of  them  per- 
haps deserve  it.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  of  cases  where  with  the 
new  hats  and  suits  which  turned  college-wards  at  vacation  ends, 
came  also  a  new,  a  very  new  stock  of  information  as  to  strikes, 
and  inventions,  and  international  disputes.  No  one,  however, 
can  deny  that  there  are  occasionally  events  which  wake  us  from 
our  peaceful  slumbers,  and  that  such  a  one  has  now  come  is 
proved  by  even  a  cursory  glance  over  the  late  college  magazines. 

Take  up  the  July  issue  of  The  Fordham  Monthly  for  instance, 
and  look  over  its  table  of  contents.  "  Socialism  and  the  State," 
"Socialism  and  the  Church,"  "Socialism  and  the  Family," 
"The  Recall  of  the  Judiciary,"  "Uniform  Divorce  Law." 
Orations  they  are,  to  be  sure,  and  so  more  or  less  bound  to  be 
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upon  subjects  of  patriotic  interest,  but  orations  of  such  vigor  and 
evident  sincerity  that  the  student's  personal  interest  may  not  be 
questioned. 

Another  illuminating  expression  of  political  feeling  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Harvard  AdvocaU  for  October  fourth.  The  article, 
"  The  Progressive  Party."  while  very  evidently  written  by  an 
ardent  Bull  Moose  sympathizer  is  y<  \  sufficiently  self-contained 
to  state  definitely  the  history  and  aims  of  the  new  part}.  One 
can  not  help  be  conscious,  however,  of  an  undercurrent  of 
emotion  bound  to  awaken  much  of  the  thrill  and  unrest  of  a 
genuine  call  to  arms.  The  rhythm  and  the  very  language  join 
in  producing  this  effect. 

So  much  for  the  expression  of  political  feeling  to  be  found  in 
the  current  magazines  from  the  men's  colleges.     They  are  in- 
sting,   ''iiergetic,  emotional,  thrilling  —and    above  all 

they  each  convince  us  of  the  author's  attitud  i  as  a  present  or 
future  citizen,  a  citizen  who  cares.  But  by  far  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  college  students  are  alive  to  their  country's 
problems  at  this  time,  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  department  of 
Vassar  MisceUany  entitled  "  The  Outlook."  The  general 
aim  and  scope  of  the  articles  is  expressed  in  an  introductory 
sketch,    "Playing  Politics."     "Free  of  political  b  .pre- 

judiced by  business  interests  wi  -  and  the 

men  in  the  abstract,  and  we  can  see  and  comprehend  with  a  mild 
intelligence,  the  reforms  held  before  the  outside  \  y   the 

ridential  candidates.  Ourstarting  point  will  be  the  plat- 
forms and  our  ideas  thereon  will  he  our  individual  ideas  and  a 
consideration  oi  anity  or  fallibility,  making 

wherein  the  soundest  notions  will  spread  them-  -tin." 

The  plan  is  certainly  a  .  and  is  ably  lived  up  to  by 

all  of  the  eight  articles.     Each  of  the  three  larg  rep- 

ated,  but  general  sentiment  at  Vassar,  if  the  papers  be 
inclines  toward  the  Republican  Party.  The 
notable  feature  about  the  articles  is  the  accuracy  and  the 
scientific  definiteness  with  which  thej  developed.  Compared 
with  the  masculine  political  writings  which  we  have  noti 
there  is  a  lack  of  sensationalism  and  an  abundance  of  concrete 
evidence,  n<>t  altogether  displeasing  to  members  ^t'  that  sex 
accustomed  t.»  hear  itself  described  as  "empty-headed"  and 
"emotional."  R.  E.  R. 
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Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street. 
Northampton.  Alumna?  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  there 
will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket, and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
-extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  tiil  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless 
a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications 
are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond 
to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75. 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  a  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Aluinanse  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference.  The  date  of  dramatics  for 
1913  begins  with  Thursday.  June  12. 

PERSONALS 

'07.     Olive  R.  Hurlbutt.     Address  :  Amarillo,  Texas. 

'08.     Edna  Cutler  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Cornell  University. 

Mrs.  Roswell  Davis  (Helen  A.  Stone).     Address  :  37  Bank  Street.  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

Ethel  A.   Farrill  has  announced  her  engagement   to  Sigmund  Adler. 
Address  :  2713  Cedar  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Laura  H.  Pomeroy.     Address  :   66  Imlay  Street,  Hartford.  Connecticut. 

Louise  Seaman  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Paul  E.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Thorp  See  (Louise  Edgar).     Address  :  70  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn.  New  York. 
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'  -     Mrs.  Henry  Wood  Shelton  (Dorothy  Hale  Cainp).    Address  :  4570  Walnut 

Street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
'00.     Frances  Bauman  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Frances  Biokford  has  charge  of  the  Fair  Haven  branch  of  the  New  Haven 
Library. 

Marjorie  Carr  sails  for  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  November  30. 

Bee  Hoiles  has  graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  and 
will  practice  nursing  in  Baltimore. 

Sue  Holland  is  teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Science  Hill  School  in  Shel- 
by ville,  Kentucky. 

Eunice  Remington  baa  announced  her  engagement  to  Samuel  B.  Wardel 
e-r-'OO.     Margaret  Blair  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Rollin  C.  Dean. 

Mary  Isabel  Wilcox  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Merton  S.  Keith.  Ji 
'11.     Amy  Alvord  is  studying  shorthand  and   typewriting,  preparatory 

doing  secretarial  work. 
Eleanor  Barrows  and  Alice  Smith  are  taking  the  nurses'  course  at  the 

Presbyterian  Hospital  Training  School.     Address  :  37  East  71st  Street, 

New  York  City.  New  York. 
Gladys  Burlingame  has  announced   her  engagement  to  Henry  Newell 

Barlow. 
Marion  Ditman  has  started  in  work  as  a  photographer  in  Englewood, 

New  Jersey. 
Helen  Fellows.     Address:  173  Summer  Street,  Buffalo.  New  York.     After 

December  1  :  Hibernia,  Florida. 
Margaret  Foss.     Address  :  284  Franklin  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
Edith  Foster  has  announced  her  engagement  to  the  Reverend  Henry  S. 

Huntington,  Jr. 
Mildred  Hotchkiss  is  teaching  Mathematics  in  Branford,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  McConnell  (Grace  Otterson).     Address  :  U.  S.  S.  Des  Moines, 

Care  New  York  City  Postmaster. 

Gertrude  McKelvey  has  announced  her  engagement  to  George  Canfield 
Jones. 

Julia  Miller  is  studying  Landscape  Design  at  the  Lowthorpe  School  in 
Groton.  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  George  L.  NeuhoiY,  Jr.  (Myrtle  Alderman).  Address:  925  Beach 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Basel  O'Neil  It  Secretary  ;it  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Campaign  Head- 
quarters. 

Mm.  Patterson  li  Principal  <>f  the  High  School  in  Piketon,  Ohio. 

Charlotte  Phelps  bas entered  the  ( Ihildren's  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago 
f<-r  a  three  years*  nurse's  training. 

Mrs.  Arthur  \\\  Pinkham  (Ruth  Griffith).  Address:  311  Western  Ave- 
nue. Lynn.  Massachusetts. 
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■t.     Mildred  Pluminer  has  announced  her  engagement  to  William  R.  Wells. 
Anna  Rochester  is  teaching  in  the  Primary  Department  of  St.  Margaret's 

School  in  Buffalo,  New  York.     She  is  also  coaching  basket-ball. 
Ethel  Roome  has  announced  her  engagement  to  George  J.  Bou telle. 
Agnes  Senior  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Murray  Seasongood. 

She  will  be  married  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Josephine  Thomas  is  studying  violin  in  Munich.     Address  :  Pension  de 

Niem,  Turkenstrasse  104  II,  Munich,  Germany. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Torrence  (Florence  Abbott).  Address :  1815  College 
Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Louise  Weems  is  to  be  married  in  November  to  F.  Prentice  Abbott,  Jr. 

Eleanor  Williams  is  to  be  married  this  month. 

Elizabeth  Wilber  is  studying  music. 

Carolyn  Wooley  has  returned  from  Labrador,  where  she  has  been  teach- 
ing under  the  Grenfell  Mission  at  the  Forteau  School. 
'12.    Marion  Beecher  is  teaching  German  in  Corry,  Pennsylvania. 

Louise  Benjamin  is  studying  and  doing  settlement  work. 

Susan  Brewster  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

Gladys  Drummond  is  teaching  Science,  German  and  History  at  Rose- 
mary Hall,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Hilda  B.  Edwards  is  teaching  German  at  the  Albany  Academy  for  Girls. 
Address  :  155  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York. 

Edith  Fitzgerald  is  teaching  History  in  the  High  School  in  Freeport, 
Long  Island. 

Elsie  Frederiksen  is  a  reporter  on  the  Utica  Daily  Press. 

Hannah  Griffin  is  in  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Address :  116  North  Pleasant  Street,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

Olive  Kirkby  is  teaching  Physical  Geography  in  the  Toledo  High  School. 

Mary  P.  Koues  is  teaching  History  and  English  at  Oxford  College.  She 
is  head  of  the  English  Department  there.  Address  :  Oxford  College, 
Oxford,  North  Carolina. 

Maude  Latham  is  studying  for  an  M.  A.  degree  at  Columbia  University. 
Ruth  Lewin  is  teaching  English  and  French  in  Fairmount  College, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

Eleanor  G.  Marine  is  engaged  in  social  service  under  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities. 

Cyrena  Martin  is  taking  a  course  in  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Edith  L.  Midgley  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Warren  B.  Eldred. 
M,  Almira  Ober  is  teaching  in  Downsville,  New  York. 
Margaret  Plumley  is  teaching  History,  English  and  Geography  in  the 
Curtis  School  for  Boys,  Brookfield  Center,  Connecticut. 
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'18.    Louisa  F.  Spear  is  Supervisor  of  Oratory  and   Reading  in  the  public 
schools  of  Batavia,  New  York. 

Mildred  A.  Spring  is  to  be  married  November 

Frances  Thomas  is  baking  a  post-graduate  oonree  at  the  University  d' 

Chicago. 
Florence  Weeks  la  beaching  English  and  Latin  in  the  Stroudsburg  High 

Bch  ol.     Addl  North  7th  Street,  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

MARRIA' 

'07.    Elinor  L.  Daniels  to  Dr.  Philip  Carter  Washburn.      Address  :    Kings 
Park.  Long  Island. 

Ruth  Bartle  to  Si.-wart  R.  Strong,  June  5,  1912. 
Agnes  W.  Clancy  i  M.  Smith. 

Edna  May  McCardell  to  Frank  S.  Leiter.    Add*  Hill  Ave- 

nue, Hagerstown.  Maryland. 
Eliza  Suter  to  Martin  R.  Shuler,  September  a.  L912. 
'09.     Helen  T.  Dana  to  Albert  W.  Blackmer,  September  9.  1 0 1  '-2 . 
Alice  Federer  to  Louis  P.  Struble.  September  ■"">.  1912. 
Helen  Gibson  to  Arthur  Hill  Jackson,  September  23.  1912. 
Rachael  Harris  to  James  Herbert  Johnson,  October  10.  1912. 
Marlea  Wells  to  Thaddeus  R.  Clark,  November  6,  1912. 
Annie  Wheelock  to  Donald  G.  Robbins.  September  21,  1912. 
Louise  Winthrop  to  George  Demming  Grannis.  Jr..  September  3,  1912. 
ea>'09.     Louise  O'Brien  to  Sheldon  Alfred  Robinson,  September  25,  1912. 
eoj-'lO.     Maude  Browne  to  Ernest  Lee  Judy.  August  29,   L912,     Address:  24£ 
North  18th  Street,  Kansas  City.  Kansas. 
Margaret  Ethel  Carroll  to  Almon  Greene.  October  3,  1912.     Address  :   30 
Tremont  Street.  Penacook.  New  Hampshire. 
'11.     Marjorie  Browning  to  Howard  Franklin  Murchie,  November  2,  1912. 
Margaret  Burleigh  to  Willard  M.  Titus.  July  20,  1912. 
Mary  Sane  Getchell  to  Charles  A.  Dinsmore.     Address  :  Machias.  Maine. 
Dorothea   Page  to   H.   Kin-  Cornwell.     Address:    "The  Woodward." 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
en?-'ll.    Louis.-  David--..n  to  J.  Scott  Rider,  October  9,  L912. 

Ruth  Flynt  to  John  B.  Marshall,  May  is,  1912.    Address:   408  West 

L52nd  street.  New  York  City, 
Helen  Lowndes  i<>  Phillip O.  Smith,  Jr..  November  22,  1911.    Address! 

986  Park  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Laura  M.  Lucas  to  William  15.  Mitchell,  June  5,  1912, 
Beryl  Biggs  to  Robert  s.  Ove.  <  kjtober  28,  L912. 
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BIRTHS 

'98.     Mrs.  Harry  R.  Tarbox  (Louise  Higgins),  a  son,  Walter,  born  September 

17,  1912. 
'00.     Mrs.  James  Robert  Albright  (Madeline  Chase),  a  daughter,  Claribel, 

born  August  12,  1912. 
'08.     Mrs.  Henry  S.  Barber,  Jr.  (Katherine  Dewalt),  a  sou,  Marshall  Barber 
Belden,  born  October  2,  1912. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Mealy  (Caroline  Vanneman),  a  daughter,  Virginia  Harris, 
born  August  8,  1912. 
ea?-'08.    Mrs.  David  J.  McConnell  (Mary  A.  Bonsall),  a  son,  Charles  William, 

born  July  24,  1912. 
'09.    Mrs.  Burchard  R.  Baldwin  (Flora  May  Sheldon),  a  son,  Sheldon  Rey- 
nolds, born  September  2,  1912. 
Mrs.  George  Melvin  Davis  (Bessie  Graham  Fuller),  a  daughter,  Dorothy 

Fuller,  born  October  10,  1912. 
Mrs.  Percy  O.  Dorr  (Mabel  Lee),  a  daughter,  Dorothy  Lee,  born  Septem- 
ber 15,  1912. 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes  (Helen  L.  Dunbar),  a  son,  Dunbar. 
Mrs.  Douglas  Macduff  (Percy  Ruth  Herrick),  a  daughter,  Ruth  Nelson, 
born  October  6,  1912. 

Mrs,  Halsey  R.  Philbrick  (Vera  Booth),  a  daughter,  Constance,   born 

August  28,  1912. 
e#-'ll.     Mrs.  Alder  Ellis  (Grace  Child),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  June  12, 

1912. 
Mrs.  Hugo  Victor  Lenhaus  (Kate  Rice),  a  daughter,  Katherine  Rice, 

born  March  31, 1912.     Address  :  2303  La  Branch  Street,  Houston,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Howard  B.  Snow  (Alice  Peck),  a  daughter,  Nancy  Merriman,  born 

August  3,  1912. 


CALENDAR 


November  16.     Baldwin  House  Reception. 
Chapin  House  Reception. 
Hatfield  House  Group  Dance. 
"  18.     Lecture  by  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken. 

"  20.     Second  Concert  in  the  Smith  College  Concert 

Course  :   Fritz  Kreisler. 

22.  Recital  by  Madam  Schumann-Heink. 

23.  Division   B   Dramatics:    "The    Policy   of   the 

House." 
"  25.     Lecture  by  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken. 

"  27-29.     Thanksgiving  Recess. 

"  30.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 

December     7.     Sophomore  Reception. 

11.     Third   Concert  of  the  Smith   College   Concert 
Course :   The  Longy  Club. 
"  14.     Division  C  Dramatics. 
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MILTON,  THE  MAN,  POLITICIAN,  CONTROVERSIALIST 

AND  POET 

DOROTHY    MOORE    ROWLEY 

Milton,  the  descendant  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  last  of  the 
Scandinavian  seers,  a  man  assisted  in  the  development  of  his 
thought  by  all  the  resources  of  Latin  culture  and  civilization, 
had  nevertheless  but  to  look  into  his  own  heart  to  discover 
there  the  primitive  sentiment  which  is  inborn  and  cannot  be 
acquired,  the  sentiment  and  inspiration  sufficiently  strong  to 
raise  his  soul  to  the  realms  of  the  celestial.  It  is  a  lofty  and 
refined  soul,  a  spirit  which,  soaring  higher  than  ordinary  mor- 
tals, enters  the  regions  of  mysticism  and  mounts  to  a  higher 
world  than  ours  for  expansion,  a  soul  yearning  for  the  sublime, 
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and.  above  all,  for  moral  beauty.  Milton's  is  a  governing  soul, 
active,  and  capable  of  great  heroism,  but  standing  austere  and 
aloof. 

••  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 

Thus  we  see  it,  self-contained,  dignified,  alone.  His  was  a 
grave  nature,  marked  by  a  severity  of  mind,  which  could  not 
descend  to  petty  things,  but  was  native  to  the  clouds. 

Milton  possessed  to  a  marked  degree  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  earnestness  of  the  Reformation.  His  three 
most  striking  characteristics  are  his  vast  knowledge,  his  close 
logic,  and  his  grand  passion  for  the  religious.  This  combina- 
tion made  it  possible  for  him  to  conceive  the  loftiest  of  ideal 
beauties,  and  endowed  him  with  splendid  eloquence  and  epic 
style. 

11  Far  off  the  Empyreal  heaven  extended  wide 

In  crescent,  undetermined  square  or  round, 

With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 

Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat, 

And  fast  b}%  hanging  in  a  golden  chain. 

This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 

Of  smallest  magnitude  by  the  moon." 

This  is  the  realm  in  which  Milton  wings  his  marvellous  flight ; 
the  infinite  appeals  to  him,  and  our  admiration  is  unbounded  ; 
but  dare  we  love  him  ? 

Neither  circumstances  nor  nature  had  destined  Milton  for 
true  happiness,  but  for  strife  and  the  sorrow  which  needs  must 
follow,  and  he  threw  himself  soul  and  body  into  this  strife  with 
a  willingness  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  characterizes  the 
man  throughout  his  career.  He  relinquished  all  other  pursuits 
and  transferred  the  whole  force  of  his  talents  to  the  great  cause 
of  establishing  real  Liberty,  of  delivering  man  from  the  yoke  of 

ry  and  superstition.     So  he  began  jeering  at  and  attacking 

,d  its  defen  lers,  for  he  deemed  the  church  a  politi- 
cal machine  of  the  crown,  lie  attacked  the  prince  in  his  politi- 
cal pamp  .  " Pro  Populo  Defensio,"  "Defensio  Secunda," 
and  "T       '         e  Breaker."      Like  a  soldier  he  fought,  alwi 

superiority  of  his  and  logic.     With  a 

solid  Line  of  well-ordered  arguments  he  stood  side  with 

truth,  and  strove  ihat  it  should  reach  others.  Thus  he  Lived, 
absorbed  Ln  his  ideas  and  mission,  above  the  needful  Lessons  of 
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experience,  and  lacking  the  universal  sympathy  which  such 
experience  teaches. 

He  was  no  statesman,  no  schemer,  he  simply  followed  the 
straight  path  of  his  own  ideas,  regardless  of  the  effects  on 
others,  and  devoid  of  the  tact  that  brings  about  reforms  far 
more  effectively  than  thundering  epithets,  scorn  or  bitterness. 
He  is  nearly  always  the  theologian,  seldom  the  sympathetic 
teacher.  He  lost  his  eyesight,  willingly,  he  saw  the  downfall 
of  the  republic,  the  defeat  of  his  doctrines,  the  defamation  of 
his  honor,  yet  he  could  not  realize  that  the  way  to  gain  his  ends 
was  not  to  trample  ruthlessly  upon  the  inclinations  and  habits 
of  his  fellow  men,  be  they  ever  so  degraded,  but  to  convince 
and  persuade. 

His  obstinacy,  however,  is  Milton's  chief  power.  He  saw  the 
Puritan  ideals  trampled  under  foot,  their  faith  condemned, 
their  partisans  insulted,  executed,  forced  to  undergo  unspeak- 
able torments  ;  he  saw  the  most  pious  citizens  of  England  thrust 
into  prison,  while  gross  vice,  licence  and  the  base  pleasures  of 
the  court  held  wild  sway.  Milton  himself  was  forced  into 
hiding  during  this  period  of  civil  turmoil,  but  the  poet,  instead 
of  giving  way  under  vicissitude,  increased  in  firmness  and 
gloried  in  his  defeat  and  adversity.  This  view  is  expressed 
very  beautifully  in  his  seventeenth  sonnet.  He  says  that  his 
eyes  have  indeed  been  taken  from  him,  but, 

"The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side, 

This  thought  might  lead  me  thro'  the  world's  vain  mask 
Content  tho'  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide." 

Milton  could  and  did  hate  in  spite  of  his  religious  ideas,  and 
we  respect  him  the  more  for  it ;  it  shows  that  he  possessed  a 
human  side  as  well  as  characteristics  of  which  we  stand  in  awe. 
He  fought  with  his  pen  as  effectively  as  warriors  with  the 
sword,  with  fierce  obstinacy  and  indomitable  courage.  His 
"  Eikonoklastes  "  contains  harsh  and  bitter  refutation  and  accu- 
sations. It  is  a  battle  to  the  death  ;  the  king  is  not  spared  in 
the  slightest  degree,  is  not  given  the  credit  of  the  slightest  good 
intention,  the  slightest  excuse.  His  hatred  against  the  bishops 
flowed  with  equal  relentlessness  ;  he  describes  them, 

"Basking  in  the  sunny  warmth  of  wealth  and  protection." 
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Milton's  phrases  are  immense,  and  his  sentences  are  necessa- 
rily very  long  to  enclose  BO  many  linked  arguments.  His  words 
fairly  lash  the  assassins  of  Liberty,  and  for  eloquence  and  solemn 
grandeur,  as  bursts  of  impassioned  prose-poetry,  these  writings 
have  never  been  surpassed. 

Milton  is  ever  unmistakably  the  poet,  even  when  his  bean 
are  rather  those  of  the  moralist.  His  is  the  intellectual  element 
combined  with,  but  seldom  overpowering,  the  sentiment,  the 
splendid  inspiration  which  controls  all.  It  seems  as  if  Milton 
were  born  for  the  ode  ;  he  does  not  create  souls,  bui  constructs 
arguments  and  experiences  emotions.    In  one  mood  he  tells  of  the 

11  Breathing  roses  of  the  w< 
Fair  silver-buskin'd  nymphs," 

and  in  another  he  invokes  the  aid  of  God  to  his  adventurous  song, 

"That  with  no  middle  flight  intend?  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursuee 
Things  unat tempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

As  Taine  says,  "He  gathered  into  full  nosegays  the  flowers 
scattered  through  the  other  poets/' 

However,  in  spite  of  his  divine  inspiration  it  was  not  life  that 
Milton  felt,  but  majesty,  sublimity  and  greatness.  He  contem- 
plates the  world,  good  and  evil,  with  cool  and  analytical  gaze. 
His  passion  is  to  better  mankind,  but  he  lacks  absolutely  the 
power  to  enter  into  the  life  of  those  he  wishes  to  reform  or 
teach  ;  he  experiences  the  poetic  joys  of  the  soul,  but  seldom 
the  warmth,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows,  of  real  humanity.  In 
the  minor  poems  written  at  Morton,  it  is  true  that  his  soul  was 
fresh  and  responsive  to  the  sweet  scenes  of  rural  life ;  the  heart 
of  the  scholar  was  transported  to  the  happy  realms  where 
nature  ruled  amidst  Laughter  and  flowing  plenty.     He  divines 

character  of  the  spiritual    life  with   remarkable  accuracy,  as 

-  we  are  capable  of  judging,  bui  he  Beldom  can  descend  to 
the  rital  experiences  of  man,  the  real  life.      He  hears  the  song 

of  the  milkmaid,  the  tale  of  the  Bh<  pheni's  love,  he  walks  hand 

in  hand  with  pale  melancholy,  he  hears  the  song  of  the  lark,  he 
sees  the  twisted  eglantine  and  the  sweet  briar,  he  loves  nature 
deeply  and  sincerely,  but  he  sees  her  only  in  her  relation  to 
higher  things,  as  a  general  rule,  and  as  a  symbol  of  something 
greater,  which  is  of  course  the  noblest  view  to  take. 
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But  Milton  missed  the  keenest  joy  that  ordinary  man  experi- 
ences, in  not  seeing  nature  just  as  herself,  ayjart  from  inner 
significance  and  hidden  meaning.  It  was — dare  we  say— beyond 
his  great  power  to  pluck  a  daisy  by  the  roadside  and  gaze  into 
its  tiny  golden  heart,  and  love  it  just  for  its  simple  self  alone. 
It  was  the  big  things,  chaos,  heaven,  hell,  the  ranks  of  the 
immortal,  fiery  gulfs,  depth,  height,  the  infinitely  great,  that 
appealed  to  Milton,  a  big  man  ;  but  the  biggest  men  glory  in 
the  small  things  of  creation,  the  buttercup,  the  dewdrop,  the 
grass  veiled  with  the  spangled  spider  web,  and  note  them  not 
only  in  the  light  of  their  spiritual  significance,  but  for  their 
own  infinitely  appealing  little  selves. 

In  studying  Milton's  character  delineation  we  are  often  disap- 
pointed. We  demand  that  a  character  be  living,  natural,  but 
we  do  not  always  find  these  qualities  in  Milton.  Adam  and 
Eve  do  not  act  in  conformity  with  their  primitive  nature.  The 
Messiah  and  God  do  not  act  in  conformity  with  their  divine 
nature.  Milton,  in  spite  of  his  logic  and  reason,  failed  in  this. 
His  characters  are  mere  puppets,  working  at  his  will,  mere 
blocks  of  wood,  mere  mediums  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas. 

Take  for  example  the  portrayal  of  evil  as  expressed  in  Satan 
and  in  Comus.  Satan,  when  repulsed  from  heaven,  addresses 
his  angels  like  a  preacher,  like  an  officer  ;  he  gives  them  fixed 
duties  ;  there  is  even  etiquette  in  hell  !  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels  are  like  an  earthly  army,  defeated,  sorrowing,  discour- 
aged, capable  of  human  emotions.  This  could  not  be.  This  is 
a  logical  arrangement  of  material  objects,  not  the  expression  of 
things  beyond  conception,  without  form  or  shape.  It  is  intel- 
lectual, however,  and  reasonable,  and  if  Milton  had  forgotten 
himself  and  let  his  imagination  and  passion  run  riot,  this  great 
undertaking  would  have  been  a  lamentable  failure. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  Satan  of  Milton  is  not  the  absurd 
creature  of  common  tradition,  horned,  clothed  in  red,  apish, 
grinning,  and  with  swaying  spiked  tail.  We  are  grateful  that 
the  conception  is  that  of  a  giant,  a  hero. 

"Stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay."  He  pos- 
sesses an  inexhaustible  capacity  for  evil,  and  has  the  quality 
for  undertaking  great  projects  ;  he  possesses  a  heart  invincible, 
is  capable  of  grief,  of  heroism,  and  of  affection  for  his  followers, 
of  a  loyalty  to  his  evil  purpose  which  inspires  in  us  great  admi- 
ration for  him.  We  feel  that  in  his  evil  doing  he  is  actuated 
less  by  pure  malice  than  by  ambition  and  resentment. 
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The  portrayal  of  Comus  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of 
Satan,  but  he  lacks  the  attraction  for  the  reader  which  Satan  so 
decidedly  possesses.  Only  once  Comus  shows  a  slight  tendency 
towards  the  good,  but  it  is  quickly  smothered  by  the  evil  in  his 
nature  and  we  despise  him  for  his  baseness,  passions,  and  savage 
sensuality. 

Our  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  of  an  innocent  pair,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  anything  else,  conscious  only  of 
God's  goodness,  and  their  love  for  one  another.  Their  minds 
are  vacant  of  all  but  happiness,  they  are  but  a  higher  grade  of 
the  beasts  around  them.  Milton,  however,  depicts  them  as 
reasonable,  as  intellectual  even  ;  they  are  people  of  our  world 
almost,  they  discuss  questions  and  philosophize.  Without  a 
taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  how  can  one 
speak  of  morals  and  virtue  ?  Virtue  is  meaningless  without 
the  knowledge  of  sin,  morality  is  nothing  unless  attained  by 
shunning  the  immoral.  Can  a  child  realize  that  he  is  being 
good  in  not  robbing  a  bird's  nest  unless  he  knows  that  it  would 
be  evil  to  do  so  ?    Adam 

"  Walks  forth,  without  more  train 

Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete  perfections." 

Could  any  conception  be  more  irritating  ? 

The  descriptions  of  Eve  are  indeed  charming,  and  we  can 
almost  see  her  beauty  of  form,  but  she  is  not  the  Eve  of  our 
fancy.  She  is  the  Eve  of  Milton's  great  mind,  contrary  to  her 
primitive  nature,  a  woman  understanding  the  deep  arguments 
of  Satan  as  thoroughly  as  if  she  had  been  through  an  argument 
course,  a  woman  intellectual,  cultured,  capable  of  deep  thoughts 
and  expression. 

Milton's  Jehovah  is  a  grave  king,  he  inspires  our  reverence 
and  awe.  but  we  see  the  same  fault  in  his  portrayal  as  in  that  of 
the  other  immortals.  He  is  far  too  earthly,  his  standards  are 
of  the  world,  his  way  of  doing  things  worldly,  his  reasoning 
that  of  man,  his  speeches  intellectual,  lengthy,  ever  tedious. 
It  is  entirely  an  earthly,  material  conception  of  God,  and  an 
earthly  kingdom.  Milton  had,  of  course,  no  other  means  than 
earthly  ones  of  rendering  visible  the  supernatural;  and  we 
realize  that  he  has  chosen  the  most  sublime  expression  that 
language  is  capable  of,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
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author  not  to  fall  short  in  the  expression  of  such  a  divine  con- 
ception.    He  is  one  who  turns 

1 '  The  common  dust 

Of  servile  opportunity  to  gold, 

Filling  the  soul  with  sentiments  august ; 

The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  holy  and  the  just." 

The  blank  verse  of  Milton  has  greater  freedom  and  flexibility 
than  that  of  any  earlier  poet.  The  secret  of  his  remarkable 
effects  is  the  interchange  of  feet,  the  perpetual  change  of  the 
csesural  pause,  and  his  unequalled  skill  in  the  management 
of  sound.  The  verse  is  divided  into  metrical  paragraphs  or 
stanzas ;  thus  we  get  the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs,  and  not 
the  jerky  effect  of  single  lines.  The  passages  are  thus  rendered 
very  sonorous  and  full  of  fluent  melody.  Milton  called  his 
blank  verse  "English  heroic  verse  without  rime,"  and  scorned 
rhyme  as  "the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age." 

Milton  employed  two  different  kinds  of  blank  verse  :  the  epic 
or  heroic  verse  as  found  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  complex  and  pre- 
senting a  perfect  image  as  pictured  in  the  poet's  mind  ;  and 
the  dramatic  verse  of  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  simple,  with  the 
thought  developing  from  the  fancy  of  the  writer  as  the  verse 
unfolds. 

Milton  often  shows  an  obviously  deliberate  choice  of  harsh, 
as  well  as  musical  sounds,  for  descriptive  emphasis,  as  the  song 
of  the  false  shepherds,  which 

"Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw." 

The  appropriateness  of  the  sounds  to  the  descriptive  mood  is 
also  obvious  here, 

"  Wallowing,  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gate." 

Milton's  limpidity  of  diction  is  even  more  striking  than  its 
beauty.  Ideas  of  dignity  are  embodied  in  his  verse  with  abso- 
lute absence  of  apparent  effort.  His  diction  is  by  no  means 
pedantic  or  affected,  but  it  is  a  source  of  greatest  joy  to  the 
cultured  man,  and  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  ignorant.  It  is 
full  of  classic  allusion,  not  only  to  the  ancients,  but  as  Garnett 
says, 

"  He  comes  to  us  rich  with  gathered  sweets,  like  a  wind  laden 
with  the  scent  of  many  flowers."  Thus  every  word  is  instinct 
with  its  own  peculiar  charm,  and  yet  an  indispensable  block  of 
the  complete  mosaic.      Milton  by  his  great  skill   and  genius 
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appropriates  the  best  from  all  past  writings,  and  makes  them 
by  his  use  lawfully  his  own. 

Milton,  placed  as  he  was  bet  wood  I  wo  opposing  ages,  strangely 
comprises  the  characteristics  of  both.  His  poetic  inspiration  is 
born  of  the  Renaissance,  his  religious  zeal  of  the  Reformation. 
Thus  the  two  ages  walk  hand  in  hand,  the  one  bursting  with  an 
impassioned  love  of  the  beautiful,  where  fancy  and  imagination, 
where  natural  feeling  runs  riotous,  and  all  this  held  down,  kept 
in  check  and  softened  by  the  virtue  and  Puritanism  of  the  fol- 
lowing age. 

Milton  has  given  the  world  an  epic  of  all  time,  not  founded 
on  some  circumstance  of  passing  value,  but  founded  on  the 
eternal  interest,  the  interminable  struggle  between  good  and 
evil.  He  has  greatly  enriched  the  language  with  his  incompar- 
able diction,  and  as  Garnett  says, 

"  He  has   reconciled,   as  no  other   poet   has  ever  done,   the 
Hellenic  spirit  with  the  Hebraic,  the  Bible  with  the  Renais- 
sance, and  finally,  his  poetry  is  the  mighty  bridge — 
1  Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move,' 

across  which  the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry  has  travelled  to  modern 
times,  and  by  which  the  continuity  of  great  English  literature 
has  remained  unbroken." 


CHRISTMAS  LULLABY 

DOROTHY   HELEN   BROWN 

Close  you'  little  eyes,  ma  honey, 
Don'  you  know  it's  Christinas  Eve? 

Better  snuggle  down,  ma  honey, 
Old  Dina's  'bout  to  leave. 

Close  you*  little  eyes,  ma  honey, 
Sandman's  knookin'  at  de  door, 

Can't  you  dream  a  dream,  ma  honey  J 
Dina  ain't  gwine  to  sing  no  more. 

( lose  you'  little  eyes,  ma  honey. 

Sleepiest  chile  1  ever  see, 
Fast  asleep  I  now  bless  you,  honey  ! 

Dina's  gwine  to  trim  dat  tree. 


STUDIUM  DE  HUMANITATE 

BERTHA   VIOLA   CONN 

The  room  was  small  and  lined  with  bookshelves.  The  old- 
fashioned  gilt  chairs  were  filled  with  journals.  Loose  papers 
lay  in  cluttering  heaps  about  the  floor.  In  the  small  bay 
window  stood  a  desk  of  overgrown  proportions,  completely 
covered  with  open  volumes  and  heavy  books.  Over  the  books 
and  scattered  leaves  leaned  a  bent  figure,  both  elbows  resting 
on  the  disordered  array  of  papers.  Eagerly  the  near-sighted 
grey  eyes  behind  the  iron-rimmed  spectacles  drank  in  the  "An- 
swers to  the  Questions  on  the  Psychological  Problems  Concern- 
ing the  Intricacies  of  Human  Nature. "  Nothing  stirred  in  the 
cramped,  dusty  room  but  the  flies  buzzing  about  the  tiny 
square  window  panes  and  the  dingy  curtains  quivering  in  the 
soft  dry  breeze. 

Quietly  and  without  a  knock,  the  door  at  the  further  end  of 
the  little  room  was  opened,  and  two  big  blue  eyes  and  a  crop  of 
yellow  curls  appeared,  big  pouting  lips  and  a  freckled  nose.  A 
long  silence  and  the  door  opened  cautiously  a  little  wider,  and  a 
tiny  sandaled  foot  crept  in. 

"  Father/'  came  in  a  tiny  voice  from  the  pouting  lips,  "  mayn't 
I  come  in  ?"     The  question  ended  in  barely  a  whisper. 

The  figure  at  the  desk  still  bent  close  over  the  books,  in  pro- 
found concentration.  The  door  began  to  open  gradually,  until 
the  little  figure  stood  boldly  within  the  room,  a  grave  little 
figure,  with  a  large,  inquisitive  mouth  and  questioning  eyes. 

"Father,  mayn't  I  play  marbles  in  here,  if  I  am  quiet?" 
Slowly  and  deliberately  one  word  came  after  the  next ;  a  pause, 
then  with  more  emphasis,  "  Mayn't  I,  Father,  or  mayn't  I  not  ?" 

The  figure  which  seemed  almost  a  part  of  the  wooden  desk 
looked  up.  Two  gentle  grey  eyes  surveyed  the  little  fellow  by 
the  door  with  mild  astonishment. 

"Why  son  !  Are  you  in  here  ?  What  is  it  that  you  wish, 
Robert?" 

"  To  play  in  here  with  my  marbles."  A  dingy  cloth  bag  was 
proudly  displayed  in  a  tightly  clasped  fist. 

1  si 
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uTo  play!"  murmured  the  professor  abstractedly.  "Yes, 
yes,  you  may  play,  Robert,  if  you  are  careful  not  to  disturb  my 
papers." 

In  a  moment  the  marbles  were  arranged  in  careful  order  upon 
the  floor,  and  with  smothered  exclamations  of  excitement  the 
proud  possessor  of  twenty  "five-centers"  was  crawling  and 
hopping  about  among  his  treasures.  Nearer  and  nearer  the 
desk  rolled  the  marbles,  until  the  proximity  became  dangerous. 
One  venturesome  ball  even  rolled  under  a  stray  sheet.  The 
owner  sat  rigidly  still,  glancing  stealthily  up  at  the  motionless 
student.  Slowly  then  he  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  towards 
the  marble,  quickly  grabbed  it,  and  exultingly  dropped  it  back 
into  the  bag  with  the  others. 

"  I  guess  I  will  play  something  different  now."  He  gathered 
in  all  his  marbles  and  sat  watching  the  humming  flies.  Sud- 
denly the  chubby  face  brightened  and  the  child  jumped  up  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  Away  down  in  the  musty 
depths  he  dug  his  little  hand  and,  tangled  with  threads  and 
dust,  he  drew  forth  a  shining  penny.  This  furnished  a  new 
kind  of  game,  for  it  rolled  into  the  most  unexpected  places  in 
fascinating  twists  and  turns,  always  taking  some  startling, 
unlooked-for  direction.  All  went  well,  until,  in  one  of  its 
erratic  rollings,  the  shining  penny  rolled  and  rolled  until  it 
rolled  right  against  Father's  foot.  Terrible  moment  !  Before 
the  penny  could  be  rescued,  it  hit  the  shoe  and  Father's  foot  was 
lifted  and  set  firmly  down  upon  it,  holding  it  a  prisoner. 

Two  big  eyes  glanced  up  at  the  figure  at  work  and  a  look  of 
dismay  wrinkled  the  tiny  brow.  Without  moving  the  little 
fellow  sat,  his  hands  tightly  clasped  before  him.  Then  he 
crawled  to  his  knees  and  slowly  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
unyielding  foot— so  near  that  he  could  almost  touch  it  with  his 
face.  Silently  he  watched.  Above  him  he  could  hear  t lie 
scratch  of  the  pen,  and  the  steady  rustle  of  turning  leaves.  He 
waited.  The  gaily  painted  clock  ticked  the  dragging  moments. 
Still  the  foot  kept  its  place. 

"Father,"  came  from  the  floor  in  a  small  stifled  voice,  "if 
you  wouldn't    mind,  please,  moving  your   foot,    I    could   gel    my 

penny,  please,  and  it  would  please  me  very  much— fori  want  it." 
This  elaborate  speech  produced  no  effect,  and  the  doleful  little 
figure  sat  longer  and  waited,  tracing  patterns  on  the  worn  oar- 
pel  with  his  finger,  and  casting  now  and  then  a  glance  at  the 
immovable  foot. 
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"  Father,  if  you  would  just  as  soon  move  your  foot  a  weeny 
bit,  then,  please,  I  could  get  my  penny."  This  time  the  words 
came  with  a  little  more  assurance,  and  his  big  eyes  stole  up 
towards  the  top  of  the  desk  with  a  slight  trace  of  impatience  in 
in  their  big  depths. 

Again  he  waited,  his  lips  pouting  and  his  brow  darkening. 

"Father,  I  would  like  to  get  my  penny.  It's  under  your 
foot."  He  spoke  a  great  deal  more  quickly  this  time  than 
before.  The  foot  stirred  but  settled  again  over  the  shining 
penny. 

"Father,"  up  jumped  the  little  boy  and  with  burning  eyes 
demanded,  "Father,  are  you  going  to  let  me  have  that  penny 
or  not  ?  " 

Slowly  the  professor  raised  his  head.  "Why,  son,  is  there 
something  you  want  ?  "  The  kindly  eyes  looked  into  the  boy's 
angry  face,  and  tilting  back  his  chair,  he  gazed  in  mild  wonder 
through  his  heavily  rimmed  eye-glasses. 

With  one  furtive  glance  at  the  jailor  foot,  the  little  chap  fell 
on  his  knees  and  grabbed  the  liberated  penny. 

"Guess  I  had  better  spend  it  now,"  he  cried  as  he  clasped  it 
in  his  firm  little  hand.  "Guess  if  I  don't  I  may  lose  it  again. 
Guess  I'll  buy  a  stick  of  candy.  I  won't  lose  that,  'cept  where 
I  want  to  lose  it  to." 

As  the  little  figure  disappeared  out  of  the  doorway,  the 
professor  again  bent  patiently  over  his  desk,  and  buried  his 
nose  in  the  volume  with  the  marred  brown  leather  cover  and 
thin,  crackling  pages,  entitled  "  Undeveloped  Stages  of  Human 
Nature,  as  Observed  in  the  Life  of  the  Child." 


THE  PRIESTESS 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND  MCHOLL 

My  spirit  is  a  priestess,  pure  with  fire, 
"White  with  holiness  and  high  desire, 

And  her  bidding  to  my  fingers  is  divine. 
My  fingers  are  but  laymen,  careless,  rude, 
All  their  efforts  are  so  groping  and  so  crude  ! 

And  the  work  they  do  is  not  of  her  design. 


PATRICIA'S  MEMORY 

MARTHA    WATTS 

The  lightly-loaded  train  lurched  along  the  uncertain  track 
from  sheer  lack  of  weight  to  run  smoothly.  A  tall,  clean- 
looking  young  man.  clad  in  a  dark  suit,  was  the  object  of  the 
stares  of  the  country-folk.  They  noted  the  effective  contrast  of 
his  neat,  unobtrusive  suit  and  the  dusty  red  plush  seat,  and 
sought  in  vain  for  a  clue  to  his  identity.  That  this  interesting 
stranger  was  bound  for  Plainville  they  were  sure,  for  they  had 
heard  him  inquire  of  the  conductor  the  time  of  arrival  there. 

Sidney  Wallace  returned  their  gaze  as  frankly,  though  he 
was  permitted  by  the  variety  of  faces  before  him  more  scrutiny 
than  he  allowed  them.  His  interested  gaze  was  now  centered 
on  the  conductor,  who  was  bending  over  a  figure  occupying  one 
section  and  a  large  portion  of  the  aisle.  The  steady  movement 
of  his  lips  suggested  that  he  was  giving  the  conductor  the  latest 
Canfield  news.  Sidney  Wallace  watched  them  in  utter  fascina- 
tion. A  grin  now  and  then  distorted  the  talker's  face  to  such 
an  extent  that  Sidney  was  sure  the  stubby  moustache  must  have 
tickled  his  nose.  Could  that  be  Mr.  Hanyan,  he  wondered,  the 
grocer,  who  used  to  come  down  to  Plainville  once  a  week  to 
bring  samples  of  fine  delicacies  ?  The  old  conductor  moved 
down  the  aisle  and  stopped  beside  a  white-haired  lady.  Wal- 
lace's eyes  searched  the  kind,  upturned  face  with  interest.  The 
conductor  touched  his  hat  and  smiled. 

"  The  girl  well,  Mrs.  ?" 

Sidney  Wallace  straightened  up  suddenly  and  peered  around 
the  edge  of  the  black  bonnet  at  the  wrinkled  face.  Had  the 
conductor  said  "Mrs.  Porter"?  Yes,  it  icas  she.  The  hair 
turned  BO  snow-white  had  obscured  her  identity,  but  now  he 
knew  her. 

Wallace  rose  and  started  slowly  down  the  aisle.  It  would  do 
no  harm  to  speak.  He  stood  beside  the  little  lady,  and  remov- 
ing his  hat,  disclosed  a  scar  on  his  high  forehead.  The  sun 
shilling  through  the  window  behind  him  lit  up  the  touches  of 
gold  in  his  brown  hair. 

"Mrs.  Porter?"  he  asked  witli  just  a  touch  of  hesitation  in 
the  deep,  well-spoken  syllables. 
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"  You  don't  know  me,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  half-teasing, 
disappointed  tone  in  his  voice. 

Then  Mrs.  Porter's  shabby  bag  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  clatter, 
and  a  smile  of  surprise  and  pleasure  illumined  her  face.  "  Sid- 
ney Wallace  ! "  she  exclaimed.  In  an  instant  he  was  seated 
beside  her  and  they  were  talking  animatedly. 

"You  are  an  angel  to  recognize  me,  Mrs.  Porter,"  said  the 
man,  unconscious  of  the  faces  which  were  now  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  their  elastic  efforts  to  watch  the  stranger's  every  move- 
ment. "  I  have  been  sitting  back  there  fairly  in  tears  over  the 
blank  stares  I  was  receiving  from  my  old  friends.  You  see  I 
felt  that  presenting  myself  might  bring  up  some  sad  memory  of 
stolen  cherries,  or  prayer  meeting  broken  up,  or  some  such  sin 
of  my  youth — and — well — I  feared  a  cold  welcome." 

"You're  the  same  dear  old  '  Sid,'  and  they  will  welcome  you 
gladly — when  I  give  them  a  chance.  You  have  not  changed, 
save  for  the  deeper  look  in  your  eyes,  a  certain  seriousness,  but 
back  of  it  I  can  see  that  old  mischievous  twinkle." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Porter,  how  is  my  little  sweetheart  ?"  asked  the 
man  in  a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiastic  recollection.  He  watched 
the  look  of  love  and  tenderness  on  her  face  with  a  tightening  of 
his  heartstrings.     "  How  like  mother,"  he  thought. 

"You  mean  Patricia  T"  she  said,  beaming  upon  him. 

"  Or  Patty,"  he  suggested,  and  the  old-time  twinkle  shone  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Patty  is  more  like  it,"  agreed  the  little  mother.  "  Not 
very  much  changed,  and — well— Sidney — pardon  a  mother's  ideas 
— but,  yes — she  has  changed.  She  has  become  such  a  woman. 
I — I  think — she  means  much  to  Plainville — and — well — though 
to  me  she  is  still  the  same  dear  Patty,  perhaps  you  would  find  a 
change  from  the  '  tomboy '  you  used  to  romp  with.  But  I 
mustn't  get  started  on  Patty." 

Perhaps  the  fond  mother  realized  that  Patty  was  not  to  the 
stranger,  home  again,  the  center  of  interest  that  she  was  to  her. 

"  Oh,  do  get  started,"  he  returned  with  quick  politeness. 
"She  is  married?" 

"No,"  Mrs.  Porter  looked  down  at  a  hole  in  her  black  silk 
glove,  "Patty  has  never  married.  Oh,  Sidney,  how  glad  your 
aunt  will  be  to  see  you." 

"  I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Porter." 
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^?"  It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  you  were  here,"  she  faltered. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "all  of  that,  but  you  know  she  has  been  to 
Denver  to  see  me,  three  times." 

"Ah  yes,  I  remember.  She  brought  back  vivid  accounts  of 
you,  j'ou  may  be  sure,  of  your  advancement,  your  progress." 

"  The  deuce  she  did,"  replied  the  man.  "  The  old  scamp!  I 
urged  her  with  all  vehemence  and  earnestness  to  refrain  from 
boring  Plainville  with  accounts  of  me." 

Mrs.  Porter  laughed.  "Ah,  we  were  glad  to  listen,  Sidney. 
She  managed  to  interest  all  of  us  with  some  of  you.  Patty  and 
the  girls  listened  with  great  attention  to  descriptions  of  your 
general  attractiveness,  and  their  turn  came  to  go  to  sleep  while 
Fred  and  William  listened  spellbound  to  tales  of  your  engineer- 
ing achievements.  She  entertained  the  whole  Sunday  School 
for  an  hour  one  Sabbath  with  stories  of  you  and  your  boy 
scouts.  You  will  be  a  great  novelty  for  Plainville,  Sidney. 
How  long  will  you  stay  ?  " 

"Until  I  have  remade  my  old  friends,"  he  replied  laughing. 
"  But  seriously,"  he  added,  "  I  want  to  make  a  good  impression 
on  Plainville  for  I  love  it,  Mrs.  Porter." 

Mrs.  Porter  smiled  at  his  concern.  "  Come  to  me  when  you're 
in  trouble  and  I'll  back  you  up,  Sidney,  any  time." 

"  I  thank  you  and  shall  probably  come  to  you  some  sad  day 
with  tears  in  my  eyes  and  a  lump  in  my  throat." 

They  laughed.  The  harsh  scraping  of  the  wheels  announced 
that  they  were  stumbling  into  Plainville  and  a  general  scramble 
for  baggage  ensued. 

Wallace  stepped  aside  when  he  had  assisted  Mrs.  Porter  to 
descend,  and  stood  Looking  helplessly  at  the  twelve  or  more 
villagers  lined  up  in  front  of  the  Bleepy  station  to  receive  rela- 
tives and  friends.  From  out  of  the  little  group  stepped  a  girl, 
medium-height,  Blender,  simply  gowned  in  a  white  muslin  frock 
and  flowered  hat,  the  picture  of  a  glorious  summer  day.  She 
stepped  up  to  Mrs.  Porter  and  said  ■ 

"  Mother/ 

It  was  Little  Patricia  grown  up.  Sidnej  Btared  id  fascination. 
She  did  not  seem  to  see  him,  but  her  mother  turned  to  him  and 
said  brightly  : 

"  Patric  whom  we  have  here  !  " 

The  girl's  lipa  parted  and  the  lovely  blue  eyes  opened  wide 

and  a  sudden  pallor  spread  over  lier  face. 
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"  Sidney  Wallace  ! "  she  said. 

Sidney  was  not  a  vain  man,  yet  as  he  thought  about  the  little 
meeting  afterwards  he  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  some 
sign  of  gladness  on  the  girlish  face  which  greeted  him.  She 
had  said  little  and  had  hurried  her  mother  off,  but  her  face — 
well— Sidney  did  not  know  that  Patty  had  such  depth  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Whom  have  you  seen  ?"  asked  his  aunt  as  they  sat  together 
at  tea  a  little  later. 

"  Only  Mrs.  Porter  and  Patricia  to  speak  to,"  he  replied. 

"Ah,  Patty,  you  mean.     Isn't  she  lovely  ?" 

"She  is,  Aunt.  How  in  thunder  did  I  ever  happen  to  forget 
her  ?  Why,  that  bright  face  calls  back  so  many  happy  times 
that  I've  not  thought  of  for  years." 

"Men  don't  remember  as  women  do,"  replied  his  aunt,  smil- 
ing a  little.     "  Did  she  know  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  bless  her  heart,  she  did,"  he  replied. 

But,  though  Patty  remembered  well,  she  soon  convinced  Sid- 
ney that  that  was  no  sign  of  interest.  He  soon  came  to  believe 
that  she  had  a  strong  aversion  to  him.  She  avoided  him  at 
every  opportunity.  Though  he  passed  her  cottage  several  times 
a  day  and  often  saw  Mrs.  Porter,  Patty  proved  the  most  elusive 
of  "  Chloes."     He  ventured  to  call  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Patty,  on  opening  the  door,  "come  in.  I'll 
call  mother,"  and  vanished. 

Mother  came  in,  and  expressed  her  regrets  that  Patricia  could 
not  sit  with  them,  as  she  had  decided  to  make  a  cake. 

There  was  little  doubt  about  the  warmth  of  the  reception 
which  Plainville  offered  Sidney  Wallace.  And  strangely  enough 
Patricia,  who  studied  to  avoid  him,  was  the  one  upon  whom 
fell  the  duty  of  presenting  him  to  the  young  people  of  Plain- 
ville. For  it  was  she  who  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  at  the  Sunday  evening  meeting,  accord- 
ing to  the  customary  honor  rendered  to  old  Plainvillians  back 
on  a  visit,  Sidney  was  asked  to  speak. 

He  had  forgotten  the  custom  and  was  sitting  near  the  front 
of  the  old  room  watching  the  president  where  she  sat,  near  the 
desk  on  the  rickety  dais,  her  brown  hair  outlined  against  a  map 
of  Egypt  which  hung  behind  her. 

She  rose  and  a  gradual  hush  fell  upon  the  assembled  boys  and 
girls,  who  turned  their  attention  reluctantly  from  the  big,  good- 
looking  visitor  seated  near  the  front. 
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''Let  us  sing  hymn  292 — hymn  292."  But  there  was  uo 
attempt  at  finding  hymnals.      The  crowd  waited  to  hear  their 

anticipation  realized. 

5 'After  the  singing  of  hymn  292,"  continued  the  sweet  voice, 
"if  Mr.  Wallace  will  consent  we  should  like  very  much  to  have 
him  talk  to  us — "  she  hesitated,  and  then  noticing  the  look  of 
bewilderment  on  Sidney's  face,  said  with  a  smile,  "about— his 
-  ■■  rata — perhaps. n 

A  relieved  murmur  and  a  scramble  for  hymn  books  followed 
this  announcement. 

Hymn  292  went  all  too  slowly  for  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Eivor  and  too  fast  for  Sidney.  When  it  had  ended  he  saun- 
tered up  the  aisle  and  took  his  place  with  solemn  precision  in  a 
corner  by  the  big  revolving  Bible.  Recollections  silenced  him  ; 
he  stood  there  as  he  had  stood  so  often  when  a  child  about  to 
undergo  the  torture  of  reciting  a  piece.  One  hand  unconsciously 
made  a  move  toward  his  pocket,  but  remembering,  he  dropped 
it  to  his  side  and  smiled.  In  return  many  smiles  of  sympathy 
came  from  his  audience.  Then  he  told  them  just  how  he  felt. 
They  knew  !  Weren't  many  of  them  still  subject  to  the  agonies 
of  reciting  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  ?  So  well  did 
he  describe  the  feelings  of  those  in  the  bondage  of  stage-fright 
that  his  audience  laughed  aloud.  This  over  he  described  the 
deeds  and  ideals  of  boy  scouts  to  an  enthralled  little  group.  But 
the  speaker  looked  in  vain  now  and  then  for  a  smile  of  inspira- 
tion from  the  lady  in  the  chair.     She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  desk. 

Even  a  week  or  so  later  when  Sidney  started  a  regiment  in 
Plainville  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  received  a  hearing  from 
Pat  ricia. 

"  I  know,   Patricia,"  he  said,  a  teasing  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 

"that  you  are  a  social  power  in  Plainville.  chief  manager  in 

civil,  social  and  commercial  affairs.     Ah  yes,  Pve  been  hearing 

spare  a  few  minutes  to  one  who  is  also  working 

for  the  future  advancement  of  Plainville's  citizens.*' 

II.-  had  met  her  at  her  gate  as  she  was  preparing  to  make 

all. 

"  I  promise  not  to  keep  you  long,"  he  begged. 

So  she  turned  hack  and  they  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  lean- 
ing against  the  posts  as  they  used  to  do. 

"We  used  to  do  this,"  remarked  the  man,  watching  Patricia 
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as  she  slowly  took  the  pins  from  her  garden  hat  and  laid  it  on 
the  porch. 

"Yes  ?"  she  returned  listlessly,  half  interrogatively. 

"We  used  to  be— rather  good  friends— didn't  we?"  he  ven- 
tured. The  color  mounted  slowly  in  her  cheeks.  "And  now — " 
there  was  a  sort  of  plaintive  note  in  his  voice  that  made  her 
turn  her  face  toward  him — "and  now— you  act  as  if  I  were  a 
stranger — and — dog  gone  it,  Patricia,  do  I  irritate  you  ?" 

Then  Patty  did  a  queer  thing,  and  it  caused  the  man  of  the 
world  nearly  to  lose  his  poise  ;  she  raised  her  two  very  blue  eyes 
and  looked  at  him,  a  look  that  seemed  to  take  him  in  from  his 
burnished  hair  to  his  dusty  tan  shoes,  and  he  thought  it  the 
sweetest,  most  wonderful  look  he  had  ever  seen  and — simple  old 
Sidney  that  he  was— he  thought  that  she  looked  like  his  aunt 
just  then. 

Then  k*  Claire  Walker  would  make  a  splendid  boy  scout — a 
good  leader,"  she  remarked  and  looked  off  dreamily  at  the  blue 
hills  beyond  the  man. 

From  that  moment  on  the  little  country  girl  with  her  gentle, 
elusive  manner  and  those  deep  blue  eyes  was  the  first  thing  he 
thought  of  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night.  All  of 
the  women  he  had  met  during  these  ten  years,  since  he  had 
been  away  from  Plainville,  seemed  but  nothing  compared  to 
Patty,  "the  real  living  presence"  of  his  old  playmate. 

One  day  she  said  to  him,  and  how  was  he  to  know  that  her 
words  had  been  weighed  beforehand  ? 

"  I  think  I  should  be  content  never  to  leave  Plainville  again, 
but  just  to  stay  here  always.     I  am  so  happy  here." 

"Really,  Patty  ?"  he  had  exclaimed  in  surprise.  "You  are 
so  progressive,  I  should  think  you  would  have  to  go  to  New 
York  once  in  a  while." 

She  smiled.     "  I  have  been  twice." 

"  This  year  ?"  he  asked. 

"No — I  mean— twice — in — in  ten  years." 

"You  keep  so  alive,  Patty,"  he  said  wonderingly,  "so — up — 
with  the  times." 

"  The  business  of  country  people,'*  she  returned  quickly,  think- 
ing of  the  sacrifices  those  two  trips  had  meant  for  her.  "  We 
might  fossilize  otherwise." 

"  Now  you're  getting  at  it,"  said  the  man.  "  You  know  Colo- 
rado is  a  marvelous  country,  just  one  breath  of  its  air  and  you're 
a  new  person."  2 
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'•  You  are  not  a  new  person,  Sidney.     You  haven't  changed." 

"  ( >h.  you  are  good  to  say  that,  Patty."  he  returned. 
"  Oh."  she  exclaimed  and  laughed,  "  don't  be  too  sure  I  meant 
it  for  a  compliment. " 

Sidney  colored.      "  My  mistake,"  lie  laughed,   "but  why  rob 
me  of  the  sweetest  compliment  in  the  world  ?M 
Sidney  planned  an  all-day's  picnic  for  the  boy  scouts  of  Plain- 

ville.  The  little  regiment  fairly  buzzed  with  anticipation. 
Their  captain  was  the  least  happy.     He  had  asked  Patty  to  go 

and  she  had  refused.  He  had  even  resorted  tostrat*  gy  and  upon 
her  refusal  had  sent  the  tiniest  and  most  cherubic  of  the  regi- 
ment to  her  house  with  an  earnest  appeal.  But  the  Little  mes- 
senger returned  with  a  sad  face  and  drooping,  guilty  look  to  a 
captain  who  forgot  to  smile. 

At  last  the  picnic  day  arrived.  Sidney's  aunt  announced  at 
the  breakfast  table  that  she  was  going  to  Can  field   for  the  day. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  the  little  regiment  with 
baskets  and  buckets  piled  on  to  the  hay  wagon  and  drove  in 
noisy  glee  out  of  the  town,  but  alas  !  the  fickleness  of  Mother 
Nature!  It  was  barely  noon  when  the  little  band  returned, 
wilted  and  sad-looking  under  the  heavy  down-pourings  of  rain. 
Sidney,  after  seeing  the  last  little  drooping  boy  in  safety  to  his 
home,  turned  up  his  collar  and  made  for  home.  On  the  way  he 
met  Mrs.  Porter  splashing  along  in  the  rain. 

"Oh  you  poor  children."  she  said.  "  I'm  so  sorry,  and,  Sid- 
ney, your  aunt  is  not  back.     Conn*  home  with  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs    Porter,  but  I'm  all  wet  and—" 

"Go  home,"  she  said  firmly,  " change  your  clothes,  and  come 
right  along.  Patty  has  gone  to  Can  field  for  the  day  and  1  want 
your  company." 

The  rain  had  turned  the  warm  day  into  a  chilly,  biting  <'iic. 
Mrs.  Porter  and  Sidney  mad.' a  fire  in  the  big  fire-place  on  the 
living  room.      Howsweel   it   was  to  Sidney  to  be  in  Patty's  house 

even  without  her  presence.  1  Ee  could  feel  her  there  among  her 
books,  her  music,  her  piano. 

While  Sidney  was  adding  a,  log  to  the  iir"   Mrs.  Porter  sat  by 

the  table  away  from  its  direct,  heat,  sewing.      The  man  was  so 

quiet  that  sin-  Looked  up  to  B66  what   he  was  doing. 

lb'  stood  Looking  at  a  Little  picture  resting  on  the  mantle. 

The  mother  noticed  an  almosl  feminine  droop  to  his  even  lips, 
the  lines  of  his  face  had  softened.  Mrs.  Porter's  work  lay  for 
minute  forgotten  in  her  lap. 
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"  It's  pretty  good,  isn't  it,  Sid  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  at  first.  Then  when  he  did  speak  his  voice 
was  reverential. 

"  God  never  made  a  sweeter  woman,"  he  said  simply. 

Mrs.  Porter  left  her  chair  and  came  over,  stood  behind  him 
looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  W- would — you  like  one?"  she  asked,  thinking  of  what 
Patricia  might  do  to  her. 

"You  don't  mean  it,"  cried  Sidney. 

For  answer  Mrs.  Porter  took  up  the  frame  and  drew  out  the 
picture.  "  I  can  have  another  one  made,"  she  said.  "  I  di-didn't 
— know — you — liked— you — liked  Patricia  that  much." 

Would  Patty  mind  much  ?  he  wondered. 

ft  Oh,  but  these  have  been  happy  weeks,  Mrs.  Porter."  Sidney 
was  leaning  against  the  mantel,  his  arms  folded.  "  It  seems  to 
me  now  that  I  have  not  lived  these  ten  years  that  I  have  been 
away." 

"Why,"  Mrs.  Porter  gave  a  little  gasp,  "how  much  that  is 
like  something  Patty  said  to  me  once." 

"  Patty  ?  "  he  questioned,  "  Patty  is  always  happy,  isn't  she  ?  " 

Mrs.  Porter  shook  her  head  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Sidney  took  one  of  her  thin  hands  in  his  and  led  her  to  a  big 
armchair. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  he  asked,  and  drew  up  a  chair 
and  sat  facing  her. 

"Why,  Sidney,  I  can  tell  you,  for  you  are  an  old  friend.  I 
feel  about  you  as  if  you  were  my  son.  Do  you  know,  I  think 
it  was  after  you  left,  yes,  just  shortly  after,  Patty  seemed  to 
grow  up  in  a  day.  She  suddenly  would  play  with  the  boys  no 
more.  She  pnt  her  hair  up  on  her  head,  and  grew  very  grave. 
Then — though  she  is  generally  happy  and  gay— sometimes  I 
find  her  alone,  in  tears,  or  sad,  singing  queer  little  songs.  One 
day  she  poured  out  her  heart  to  me. 

"  '  Mother,'  she  said,  '  it  seems  to  me  I  haven't  lived  for  years.'" 

Mrs.  Porter  was  silent  a  moment,  going  back  over  the  episode. 

"  I  asked  her  if  she — if  she  was  in  love.  Then  she  asked  me 
who  I  thought  in  Plainville  she  loved.  I  said  that  I  thought 
Ed  Morse  had  been  very  attentive.  But  she  smiled  at  me  through 
her  tears  and  then  said  not  to  bother  with  her  any  more.  Since 
then  she  has  been  less  that  way.  At  least  I  have  not  caught 
her  at  it." 
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bad  buried  hit  Mrs.  Porter 

talk  iv. 

"  \A  imed  Mrs,  1 ' 

it  on  your  bead.      I  hi  it  until  the 

other  day  when   Pat  fht  you  had  with  Tom 

Rowley.     Do  you  Bing  Pal  I 

hit  him.  and  he  tlnv 
with  gratitude  v.  told  me  about  it." 

Little  Mrs.   Porter  did  not  read  aright  the  look  od  - 

He  was  smiling  at   her,  half-she<  it  of 

smile.  tild   might   have  smiled   wl  told  he 

might  help  himself  to  some  applee  he  was  in  the  act  of 
Just  then  they  heard  the  click  of  a  latchkey  in  the  doorway. 

"011,1*  Mrs.  P  burriedly.     "Come 

in.  Patty." 

Sidney  stepped  forward  and  took  a  dripping  umbrella  from 
her  hand  and  pulled  off  her  big  rubber  coat  shiny  with  water. 

"Oh,   how  fortunate  Gwendolyn  could  lend  you  that  coat." 
said  her  mother.     "  Let  me  take  them.  Sidney."     Sidney  yi. 
the  coat  and  umbrella  and  begged  permission  to  remove  Patty's 
rubbers.      She  smiled  a  tired  little  smile  and  Bank  into  the  big 
■hair  by  the  fire. 

"  You  are  tired,"  lie  said,  drawing  off  the  borrowed  rubbers, 
which  were  much  too  big  for  her  tiny  feet. 

"Yes,  a  little.  I'm  bo  sorry  about  your  day's  being  Bpoiled. 
I—"  Mrs.  Porter  suddenly  disappeared.  "I— have  been  think. 
iug  about  you  all  day." 

Sidney  threw  the  rubbers  on  the  hearth. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  day?"  she  asked,  taking  off 
her  hat.      She  handed  it  to  Sidney,  and  as  she  leaned  her  head 
back  against  the  rhair  her  eyes  fell  on  the  empty  picture  frame, 
quailed.     " You  —  you  —  don't  mind  —  Patty  —  "  he 
dropped  on  one  knee  bee  r.     "I'm  going  back  next  week, 

and  I  could   Qot   have  stood  it   to     o  back  without  at   least  a 
pic*  are.     Don't  take  it  from  me,  Patt; 

"Oh,  don'1  fear,"  she  returned,  but  her  face  was  white.     "I 

|    !;ot    object    to  add!  '.IT  collection/' 

m  Sidney's  heart  gave  a  queer  thump.     Bach  minuteadded 
iug  realization. 
••  It  will  make  a  very  good  addition,"  he  commented. 
"Do gel  up.  you'r<   getting  yourself  all  wet   Prom  that  hat," 
commanded  Patty. 
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Sidney  placed  the  hat  on  a  pile  of  newspapers  near  the  grate. 

"Patty,"  he  said,  drawing  up  a  chair,  "  I'm  going  away  next 
week." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I'm  so  sorry.  Monday,  you  go,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Hum — Tuesday,  unless  you  hurry  me." 

"Pray,  don't  let  me,"  she  replied  coldly. 

"  Do  you  know,  Patty,"  he  went  on  undismayed,  "  ever  since 
I've  been  back  home  I've  been  wondering  why  you  were  so  cold, 
so  mean  to  me,  so  pointedly.  I  know  I'm  a  funny  sort  of  an 
individual — but— oh— I  don't  know,  Patty — but  I've  just  come 
to  the  decision  that  there  can  be  but  two  solutions  of  the  case; 
one  your  innocent  old  mother  will  have  to  take  some  of  the 
blame  for.  Two  solutions.  When  I  have  dared  tell  you,  Patty, 
call  me  a  fool,  I  guess  I  deserve  it,  but  I  feel  like  a  gambler 
stacking  his  last  pile.  I  must  tell  you.  But  first,"  his  voice 
grew  very  tender  and  the  true  ring  of  it  reached  the  depths  at 
which  he  aimed  it,  "first  of  all— I  love  you." 

Patty's  eyes  closed.  With  one  hand  she  encircled  her  white 
throat.  The  man  hesitated,  watching  fearfully  the  struggle 
depicted  on  her  face. 

"  I  go  away  Tuesday,"  he  continued,  and  now  his  words 
sounded  cold  and  empty.  "Shall  I  go  back  with  the  awful 
consciousness  of  your  hate  or — "  he  paused  that  the  fervor  of 
his  emotion  might  find  expression  in  the  words  he  was  about  to 
utter,  "  shall  I  go  back  to — open — a  new  life  for  us  both  ?" 

Slowly  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Sidney,"  she  said,  and  she  was  looking  at  the  mantelpiece? 
"'behind  that  painting  of  grandfather  over  the  mantle,  in  a 
little  wedge  in  the  wall,  is  a  box.     Will  you  bring  it  to  me  ?  " 

In  a  dazed  way  Sidney  did  her  bidding,  drew  out  from  behind 
the  picture  a  small  sandalwood  chest.  He  laid  it  in  Patty's  lap, 
an  expression  of  quiet  wonder  on  his  handsome  face.  She  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  smile  on  lips  that  quivered  a  little.  Then 
drawing  a  key  from  her  watch-chain,  she  slipped  it  in  the  lock. 

"  Kneel  here,  Sidney,  where  you  were,"  she  commanded  gently. 
"I  feel  a  little  shaky"" 

He  dropped  beside  her  on  one  knee,  and  his  fingers  closed 
around  the  hand  which  turned  the  key.  Together  they  lifted 
the  lid.  There  on  its  under  side  was  pasted  a  little  picture, 
underneath  which  in  childish   writing    was   scratched    "Sid." 
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In  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  a  time-worn  paper  covered  with 
figures,  Bigned  "Sidney  Wallace,"  and  marked  in  red  ink  79$. 
There,  too,  was  a  tiny  gold  bracelet,  the  only  thing  he  had  ever 
given  her,  battered  and  worn.     The  lid  fell  shut. 

"My  treasures,"  said  Patty,  and  laughed  a  queer,  low  little 
laugh. 

Then,  because  he  was  a  nice  sort  of  a  chap  and  just  a  boy  still* 
his  head  went  down  on  the  arm  of  Patty's  chair  and  he  said — 
nothing. 


HOPE 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND  NICHOLL 

At  first  your  utter  sadness  made  me  sad  ; 

My  gladness  cannot  touch  you, 

You  cannot  see  the  earth  I  see, 

Your  eyes  are  bound. 

Of  all  the  common  music  which  I  hear 

You  have  no  sound. 

Of  all  the  gladsome  greetings  which  I  have 

You  hear  no  word. 

That  was  at  first — now  wistfully  I  gaze ; 
In  your  high  star  is  light  I  may  not  see, 
And  in  your  harp's  one  string  a  voice  I  have  not  heard. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 

PAULA   LOUISE  OADY 

A  wondrous,  glowing  star 

Stands  low  above  the  misty,  tumbled  swell 

<  >f  midnight  sea.    it  aeeme 

A  constant  brilliant  essence  of  white  fire. 

Perhaps  this  i-  the  irery  Btar  thai  shone 
Unwavering  through  all  the  ages,  till 
The  omened,  long-foretold  Jndean  Night. 

Then  in  glad  triumph  flamed  up  in  the  skies, 

And  Victory-like,  with  backward  streaming robee 

It  sped  thr<>'  all  the  Heavens,  to  proclaim 

The  Night  thai  Christ  waa  born  I 

And  now  it  dreams 

In  gentle  patience  till  the  Lord  shall  come  again. 


THE  NATURE  OF  BRAHMA  AND  HIS  RELATION  TO 

THE  UNIVERSE 

MARY   NOEL   ARROWSMITH 

The  nature  of  Brahma  according  to  the  Vedantic  Literature 
of  Hinduism  is  something  so  apparently  simple,  yet  so  mys- 
tically complex,  that  it  presents  a  fascinating  object  of  study  to 
the  Western  mind.  Thoroughly  oriental  this  conception  of  the 
supreme  being  seems  to  us,  uniting  the  most  confusing  contra- 
dictions with  the  most  perfect  logic, — a  conception  baffling  to 
our  understanding,  but  full  of  a  strange  attraction. 

The  word  "  Brahma"  meant  at  first  simply  the  text  or  written 
word,  later  the  content  of  the  text,  and  finally  in  its  fully  de- 
veloped meaning,  the  power  lying  behind  the  sacred  word  which 
gave  it  its  significance,  or  in  other  words,  the  power  behind  the 
universe.  He  is  the  first  cause,  the  underlying  principle,  the 
essence  or  soul  of  the  universe,  the  one  ultimate  reality.  But 
this  is  the  only  positive  statement  that  can  be  made  about  him. 
The  fundamental  idea  in  Brahma  is  that  of  his  essential  unity, 
and  from  this  follows  the  exclusion  of  all  attributes  and  quali- 
ties, since  these  assume  difference,  which  is  incompatible  with 
absolute  unity.  Hence  it  is  possible  in  describing  Brahma  to 
speak  of  him  only  in  negations. 

Brahma  is  "being/'  but  being  only  in  a  metaphysical  sense, 
not  empirical  being,  for  he  is  the  primeval  substance,  and  "em- 
pirical reality  and  with  it  the  abstract  idea  of  being  derived 
from  it,  must  be  denied  of  the  primeval  substance."  Brahma  is 
thought,  but  thought  in  its  abstract  form,  thought  without 
thinking,  absolute  knowledge  without  knowing.  Thinking  and 
knowing  assume  a  subject  and  object,  and  this  of  course  is 
plurality,  which  can  not  exist  in  connection  with  Brahma. 

We  know  that  the  laws  of  space,  time  and  causality  govern 
the  empirical  universe.  Therefore  as  Brahma  is  above  and  inde- 
pendent of  empirical  reality,  he  is  independent  of  these  laws. 
Dependence  upon  them  would  also  destroy  the  essential  unity  of 
Brahma.  He  is  spaceless  because  all  things  subject  to  the  laws 
of  space  are  limited,  and  have  an  actual  position  in  space,  and 
Brahma  is  "omnipresent,    all-pervading,   unlimited,  infinitely 
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and  infinitely  small."  In  the  same  way  Brahma  is  un- 
limited inpoi  rnity  without  beginning  or  end, 
or  .  .  .  an  instantaneous  duration  occupy  \  Brahma 
is  likewise  independent  of  the  laws  of  causality.    Thi  law 

governing  all  "becoming"  or  changes,    and    char. 

'1  difference  implies  plurality.     Hence  Brahma  ran 

not  be  Bubjecl  to  causality.    The  foregoing  conclusion  in  regard 

to  the  nature  of  Brahma  may   he  summed   up    in    the    following 

sentence,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  essential  unity  of 
Brahma. — "For  this  unity  excludes  all  plurality,  and  therefore 
all  proximity  in  space,  all  succession  in  time,  all  interpendence 
as  cause  and  effect,  and  all  opposition  as  subject  and  object." 

''As  unity  we  must  regard  hiin, 
Imperishable,  unchanging, 
Eternal,  not  becoming,  not  aging, 
Exalted  above  space,  the  Great  Self." 

It  would  seem  from  this  description  of  the  nature  of  Brahma 
that  he  represents  only  an  idea,  and  is  something  utterly  uncon- 
nected with  the  universe,  a  shadowy  unreality.  Shadowy  and 
mystical  Brahma  may  be,  but  in  this  idea  is  the  only  actuality. 
Brahma  is  the  sole  reality,  the  one  essential.  Whatever  he  is 
not,  at  least  he  is  real,  and  he  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
universe  that  only  through  him  has  it  even  the  appearance  of 
existence.  For  the  universe  is  false,  it  is  may  a,  or  illusion,  and 
on  account  of  anidiya,  our  ignorance  or  false  knowledge  rather, 
are  we  led  to  believe  in  its  reality. 

We  can  perhaps  easily  enough  imagine  that  the  external 
world  is  unreal,  hut  what  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of,  is 
the  idea  that  we  ourselves  are  illusionary  beings  too.  Whatever 
else  is  unreal  we  at  least  actually  exist,  we  are  independent  and 
individual,  so  we  think.  But  how  we  are  deceiving  ourselves  I 
We  have  no  more  a  separate  existence  than  a  spark  has  which 
is  separated  from  the  tire.  Everything  thai  goes  to  make  up  the 
universe  bai  absolutely  no  existence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
pari  of  Brahma.  AM  differences,  all  plurality,  is  illusion.  Our 
souls  even  are  real  only  as  they  are  merged  in  the  soul  of 
Brahma. 

But  what  of  this  universe  then  ?    Why  is  it,   what  is  it,   how 

did  it  come  t<.  1m-.  and  why  do  we  think  that  it  is  ?  What  is  it. 
if  it  is  noi  real  ?  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensible  way  to 
answer  these  questions  is  by  a  metaphor.     Brahma,   for  what 
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reason  we  do  not  know,  has  chosen  to  assume  this  false  knowl- 
edge too,  and  the  universe  is  an  illusion  of  his  mind.  Just  as 
our  dreams  have  no  existence  outside  of  our  brains,  real  as  they 
seem,  so  we  have  no  reality  outside  of  Brahma.  We  are  his 
day-dream.  He  is  a  musical  instrument,  we  are  the  notes.  He 
is  fire,  we  are  the  sparks.    Only  through  him  can  we  find  reality. 

Here  we  have  a  religion  of  absolute  pantheism  and  absolute 
monism.  The  whole  philosophy  of  this  system  is  expressed  in 
the  words  : — 

"  Brahma  is  true,  the  world  is  false,  the  soul  is  Brahma  and 
nothing  else." 


A  RAINY  DAY 

CLARA   SAVAGE 

A  rainy  day,  a  rainy  day, 
With  hint  of  mysteries  untold, 
The  mist,  soft-rising,  fold  on  fold, 
Has  clothed  the  world  in  melting  gray 
And  hid  the  well-known  shapes  away, 
Till  trees  and  distant  hills  now  seem 
The  shadowy  substance  of  a  dream. 

The  homely,  common  things  we  know 
Grow  dim  and  ghost-like.     'Tis  as  thougl 
The  world  were  an  enchanted  place, 
The  home  of  a  mysterious  race 
Of  druids,  wraiths  and  wand'ring  ghosts 
That  marshall  forth  their  spectre  hosts. 

The  golden-glow  that  tops  the  fence 
Has  lost  its  air  of  insolence, 
And  swaying  on  its  ghostly  stalks 
Its  former  blitheness  sadly  mocks 
The  well-sweep  and  the  barn  appear 
Unwonted  shapes  and  fancies  drear. 

A  rainy  day,  a  rainy  day, 
And  as  the  shadows  gently  creep 
Across  the  grass  where  daisies  sleep, 
There  comes  a  sighing  on  the  breeze 
That  softly  sways  the  dreaming  trees, 
A  sense  of  sadness  as  the  day 
Slips  slowly  from  our  sight  away. 


SKETCHES 
THE  END  OF  A  JOURNEY 

ELLEN   BODLKY    JONES 

It  was  a  long,  long  lane,  and   to  my  inexperienced  eye  it 

seemed  to  stretch  itself  out  around  every  turn  like  an  elastic 
band,  as  much  as  to  say  : 

"Fooled  you  that  time,  old  fellow,  didn't  I  ?"  At  the  top  of 
every  hill  I  sighed  to  think  of  pedaling  np  on  the  other  side, 
when  I  got  to  the  bottom,  and  at  the  bottom  I  sighed  again  to 
think  how  unappreciative  I  had  been  while  at  the  top.  When 
the  road  was  sandy,  I  slewed  and  had  to  get  off  my  bicycle  and 
walk,  when  I  would  push  the  machine  along  by  the  saddle, 
cursing  the  unhappy  day  that  ever  brought  me  on  such  an 
errand.  But  when  the  sand  ended,  and  I  was  triumphantly 
congratulating  myself  upon  the  hard,  smooth  road,  behold,  it 
would  dip  suddenly  into  a  hollow  in  the  woods,  where  the  mini 
was  deep  and  unctions,  and  sounded  like  CU8tard  when  you  put 
your  foot  into  it— I  don't  mean  the  custard,  but  nevermind. 

It  is  queer  what  thoughts  come  to  you  when  you  are  trying 
your  level  best  to  pump  up  a  steep  hill  without  having  to  get 
off  and  walk,  especially  when  you  have  a  large  DOX  tied  to  your 
handlebars,  that  keeps  hitting  you  in  the  shins.  I  forgot  to 
mention  the  box ;  hut  never  could  1  forget  the  box  itself.  If  I 
had  my  neck  in  the  noose,  or  it'  1  were  Btanding  on  the  pile, 
with  the  angry  flames  mounting  towards  me,  1  would  still  have 
clearly  in  my  harrassed  mind  the  image  of  that  accursed  box. 
It  was  not  a  bad-looking  how  either,  unless  you  knew  its  char- 
acter and    former   history.        It    was   made  of  steel,   handsomely 

enameled  with  grey  ;  ii  had  real  Bilver  trimmings,  a  little  silver 

padlock  at    tie-  front,  Silver   handles  on  the  sides,  and      hut    it  is 

sufficient  to  say  that   it   was  an  extremely  handsome  box.    The 
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queer  part  about  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  have  a  particular  dis- 
like for  me,  perhaps  because  I  loathed  it  cordially.  I  have 
hardly  ever  gone  into  the  house  without  finding  it  settled  calmly 
in  my  pet  armchair,  or  lying  on  the  lounge  when  I  particularly 
wanted  to  take  a  nap.  Once  I  even  found  it  at  my  place  at  the 
the  table  !  That  was  too  much,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  rather 
outdid  myself  in  the  way  of  language  ;  but  wife  said  it  was  all 
a  mistake,  so  of  course  I  forgave  her.  That  is  the  beastly  part 
about  getting  mad — you  just  have  to  get  over  it  sometime,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  preserve  one's  dignity  when  one  is  just  coming 
-out  of  one's  wrath.  At  least  I  find  it  that  way.  Once  wife 
caught  me  furiously  pulling  the  bristles  out  of  my  shaving 
brush  and  throwing  them  down  the  bath-tub— but,  as  my  friend 
Kipling  would  say,  that  is  another  story.  I  never  could  make 
out  whether  he  said  that  just  because  he  wandered  off  the  point, 
or  for  the  sake  of  a  sort  of  advertisement.  I  mean  to  ask  him 
some  day  if  I  ever  meet  him.  But  I  am  as  bad  as  he  is,  if  it  is 
not  sacrilege  to  compare  myself  to  the  immortal.  Where  was 
I,  anyway  ?  Oh  yes  !  I  was  pedaling  along  on  my  bicycle 
through  sand  and  mud  and  ruts,  with  that  objectionable  box 
bumping  my  knees.  Once  I  even  had  to  ride  off  into  the  ditch 
to  avoid  being  hit  by  a  flying  motor-cycle.  The  man  looked 
strained  and  nervous,  and  I  did  not  blame  him,  either,  as  he 
was  going  about  forty  miles  an  hour  around  curves.  That  road 
-certainly  was  like  the  proverbial  road  to  salvation,  except  that 
there  was  nothing  straight  about  it. 

By  that  time  I  felt  like  a  man  after  his  first  horseback  ride, 
for  my  legs  were  stiff,  and  each  separate  vertebra  of  my  back 
cried  out  against  such  treatment.  My  shins  and  knees  must 
have  been  black  and  blue  from  the  thump  of  that  atrociously 
hard  object,  and,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  I  was  per- 
spiring most  freely.  The  road  seemed  to  be  getting  rockier  all 
the  time,  and  the  sky  began  to  look  like  rain.  1  got  off,  and 
sat  down  on  a  rock,  mopping  my  flushed  and  heated  brow  with 
my  handkerchief,  and  considered  the  matter  in  hand  in  all  its 
phases. 

One  thing  was  plain;  that  box,  gleaming  so  maliciously  from 
my  handle  bars,  must  be  disposed  of,  buried  in  a  place  where 
nothing,  not  even  in  the  advancing  seons  of  time,  could  bring  it 
to  light.  My  throat  seemed  to  contract  and  choke  me  when  I 
thought  of  my  former  attempts  to  annihilate  that  unspeakable 
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and  atrocious  piece  of  handiwork.     I  blush  to  think  of  the  time 
I  buried  it  in  the  b  I,  where  it  was  unearthed  ten  min- 

later  by  Towa  p,  to  the  anger  and  fury  of  my  wife  and  the 
humiliatioD  of  myself.  Even  worse  was  the  time  I  hid  it  in  a 
i  threw  it  off  the  trolley  far  oui  in  the  country.  Of 
recognized  and  returned  by  a  boy  of  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  was  again  in  disgrace.  After  that  it  was  guarded 
most  carefully,  and  despite  my  most  zealous  attempts.  I  had 
been  unable  to  secure  that  repugnant  atrocity,  that  thorn-in- 
the-flesh,  until  to-day.  Then,  oh  praise  the  Lord,  purely  by 
accident,  of  course,  I  had  found  it  lying  on  the  living-room 
table  !  Ignoring  a  pressing  engagement,  I  had  grabbed  up  a 
piece  of  string  and  hurried  away  on  my  bicycle  with  that  box. 
As  I  put  mile  after  mile  behind  me,  despite  the  mud  and  the 
ruts  and  the  sand,  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  was  getting  so  far 
away  that  I  should  never  be  discovered  in  my  evil  pursuit. 
Every  bump,  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  meant  yet  another  break 
in  my  chain  of  bondage.  I  would  be  free  at  last,  free  to  enter 
my  own  home  without  thought  of  that  distasteful  box  occupy- 
ing the  principal  place  in  the  room,  free  to  talk  with  my  wife, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  without  having  my  attention 
called  in  the  direction  of  that  handsomely  fitted  receptacle. 
As  I  sat  there  by  the  roadside,  all  the  hatred  of  the  cave  man 
leapt  into  my  heart.  I  felt  capable  of  a  murder  or  a  suicide. 
The  box,  hanging  there,  shimmering  in  the  sunlight  in  all  its 
radiance  of  smooth  grey  enamel  and  silver,  reminded  me  of 
some  superb  motor-car,  and  I  determined  to  wreck  it  In  the 
the  nearest  ditch.  But  caution  forbade  me.  I  would  go  even 
farther  on,  where  neither  dog  nor  man  could  possibly  bring 
back  to  light  this  horror.  I  would  take  no  chances  this  time, 
no,  never  ! 

Mounting  (nice  more,  I  rode  over  stones  and  ruts,  up  hill  and 
down,  with  bumped  knees  and  aching  calves,  for  another  half- 
hour,  and  finally  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  stretch  o(  woods. 
Here  I  hid  my  wheel  in  some  bushes,  and,  unloosing  my  burden, 
I  started  tramping  through  the  underbrush.  Finally  I  halted, 
Lining  perspiration  and  short  of  breath,  in  a  Little  clearing. 
Surely  in  this  sequestered  spot  was  a  place  where  i  could  suc- 
cessfully hide  my  plague,  my  skeleton -in-the- closet  I     Taking 

from  my  pocket  a  jackknifeand  a  large  kitchen  s] d,  1  set  to 

work  with  the  zeal  of  a  madman,  and  soon  had  a  large,  deep 
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hole,  deep  enough  to  bury  the  box  and  leave  a  good  foot  of  dirt 
on  top.  As  I  took  that  steel  box  in  my  hand,  dirty  and  stained 
as  I  was,  it  seemed  to  mock  me  in  its  cleanliness  and  elegant  ease. 

Never  have  I  enjoyed  a  minute  as  I  did  that  one,  while  I  held 
that  box  in  my  hand  before  plunging  it  down  into  the  earth. 
All  the  abuses  I  had  suffered  crowded  into  my  mind.  I  lived 
over  again  all  the  tortures  and  humiliations  I  had  received  on 
account  of  it  and  its  haughty  occupant.  But  now,  now  was  the 
end  of  all  that.  Now  I,  the  down-trodden,  the  despised,  the 
under  dog,  was  master  of  the  situation.  I  fairly  exulted  in  my 
power  as  I  poured  dirt  into  all  the  little  pel f orated  air-holes  in 
the  sides.  I  thought  I  heard  a  subdued  hiss,  and  laughed  aloud 
as  I  thrust  the  box  into  the  hole  and  stamped  in  earth,  and  piled 
the  place  over  with  sticks  and  underbrush. 

You  cannot  possibly  imagine  the  weight  that  was  off  my  mind 
as  I  tramped  back  through  the  bushes  to  where  my  wheel  was 
awaiting  me.  Joy  eased  my  aching  legs,  and  it  was  pure  delight 
to  ride  along  smoothly  without  the  heavy  thump-thump  of  the 
metal  box  against  my  shins. 

It  is  true  that  my  trip  home  was  not  a  lucky  one.  I  had  not 
gone  far  before  it  began  to  rain  in  torrents.  Just  as  I  had  my 
coat  collar  nicely  turned  up,  and  was  congratulating  myself 
that  I  could  ride  fast  and  be  home  soon,  there  was  a — psss  !  and 
my  back  tire  flattened  out  in  a  jiff}7.  I  got  off  and  found  it  was 
the  proverbial  broken  bottle  that  had  done  the  mischief.  I 
began  to  walk — no  man  likes  to  ride  along  on  the  rims  of  a 
brand-new  wheel,  especially  when  he  has  no  motor-car.  But 
even  as  I  trudged  wearily  along  in  the  rain  and  mud,  I  was 
humming  a  song  (very  much  off  the  key),  for  had  I  forgotten 
the  scene  back  yonder  behind  the  bushes  ? 

It  was  past  eight  when  I  reached  home,  tired  and  hungry. 
Pushing  my  wet  wheel  into  the  barn,  I  decided  to  satisfy  my 
hungry  craving  first,  then  tend  to  the  wheel.  Besides,  I  could 
smell  a  decided  odor  of  vegetable  soup. 

I  plodded  in  my  heavy,  wet  boots  up  the  steps  and  opened  the 
door  into  the  sitting-room.  I  believe  I  never  came  so  near 
fainting  in  my  life. 

Could  I  believe  my  own  eyes  ?  I  grasped  at  the  wall  for  sup- 
port, and  clung  there  like  a  bat,  weak  and  trembling,  for  there 
before  me  stood  my  wife,  and  around  her  wrist  coiled  a  sleek 
black-and-green  snake.      Slowly  it  wrapped  its  coils  about  her 
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hand,  and  slid  a  smooth,  flat  head  under  her  thumb,  shooting 
out  its  tongue  at  me  vindictively,  and  regarding  me  with  all 
thf  defiance  and  hate  of  a  deadly  enemy  about  to  demolish  his 
foe.  Before  those  eyes  I  felt  like  a  young  robin  about  to  be 
eaten,  and  like  that  unfortunate  bird,  I  stood  entranced,  with 
my  eyes  glued  on  those  cold  points  of  light. 

"  Dear/'  my  wife  was  saying,  as  she  pointed  to  a  huge  brass 
box  on  the  table,  "see  the  new  box  I  have  bought  for  Gladys, 
the  old  one  was  much  too  small.  And  dear,  there  ought  to  be 
great  happiness  in  the  family  to-night,  for  I  have  secured  poor, 
lonely  Gladys  a  mate  !  "  And  there,  from  within  the  new  box, 
protruded  another  smooth,  flat  head,  waving  slowly  from  side 
to  side  upon  its  lithe  scaly  neck. 

If  I  ever  meet  Adam  in  any  other  world  I  shall  go  right  up 
and  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  say  : 

"Shake  on  it,  old  fellow,  I've  had  trouble,  too,  lots  of  trouble, 
and  all  on  account  of  a  woman — and  a  snake  ! " 


SEA-ECONOMICS 

MARIE   DORIS   GRAFF 

I  sat  on  the  beach  one  afternoon, 
And  watched  the  breakers  break, 

I  felt  they'd  be  quite  worn  out  soon  ; 
Oh,  how  their  waves  must  ache! 

I  stood  on  the  beach  again  at  night, 

The  ceaseless  roar  still  roared. 
I  could  see  the  gleam  of  the  white  caps  white, 
For  the  sea  retired  late. 

I  looked  from  my  window  at  early  dawn. 

The  waves  were  up  with  day. 
The  lit''-  of  a  bob  la  Indeed  forlorn, 

Pray,  when  does  it  ever  play'.- 


*  PRIDE  GOETH » 

KATHARINE   BOUTELLE 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  old  girls  back,  and  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  have  this  little  visit  with  you/'  said  the  dignified 
little  grey-haired  lady,  as  I  took  the  seat  at  her  right,  after 
having  pushed  her  chair  in  successfully.  "Tell  me  about 
things." 

I  took  a  long  breath  and  drew  myself  up.  I  realized  that  I 
had  formerly  been  noted  for  my  ability  to  "  get  in  wrong"  with 
Miss  Wilder,  but  the  consciousness  that  I  was  an  "old  girl," 
and  had  been  at  college  for  three  months,  gave  me  courage. 
Besides,  I  was  wearing  a  new  dress  which  I  considered  extremely 
stylish  and  becoming,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  gives  a 
moral  support  which  nothing  else  can.  But  somehow  I  couldn't 
think  of  much  to  say,  and  my  efforts'  at  conversation  consisted 
mainly  of  "Yes  indeed,  Northampton  is  a  very  pretty  town.  I 
like  college  very  much.  No,  I  do  not  find  the  work  harder  than 
it  was  here  last  year." 

"And  do  you  see  much  of  our  other  Smith  girls?"  she 
inquired,  naming  two  or  three  of  those  who  were  prominent  at 
college. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  choosing  my  words  with  care.     "I  have  met 

nearly  all  the  girls,  but  I  do  not  know  them  well. 

and  have  been  awfully  nice  to  me,  though,"  mention- 
ing less  well-known  gi?ls  whom  I  knew  better. 

"That  is  pleasant,"  she  remarked,  without  enthusiasm,  and 
paused  a  moment,  while  I  consumed  my  fast-cooling  chop,  real- 
izing that  she  felt  that  I  had  not  made  the  most  of  my  opportu- 
nities to  know  the  desirable  girls. 

I  had  just  swallowed  the  last  mouthful  when  she  began  again, 
as  casually  as  if  she  were  asking  me  if  I  thought  it  would  snow 
the  next  day.  "Louise,  among  the  many  new  interests  which 
college  has  brought  to  you,  what  have  you  found  that  seems  to 
you  the  most  worth  while  ?  " 

I  gasped,  but  rallied  bravely.  "  Miss  Wilder,"  I  said,  with 
proper  earnestness  and  an  uplifted  expression,  as  the  cake 
passed  by  me  untouched,   "there  are  so  many,  so  very  many 
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interests  in  college  life,  and  I  have  been  among  them  bo  Bhort  a 

that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  1  do  consider  most 

vital.     1-  of  adjustment,  of  endeavoring 

•  a."  1  concluded,  quoting  from 
a's  lectures,  and  feeling  thai  I  had  at  last 
•  bich  would  make  the  deep  impression  that  I  longed 

.] 'parent  in1  ind   said, 

"  5Tes,  1  think  y<  nodding  approvingly. 

aouthful  of  icecream  and  waited  for  the 
opportunity  to  distinguish  myself,  which  came  shortly.     "Per- 
haps you   can   tell   me,  though,   Louis*.  bhing  which   you 
enjoy  mot           n  if  you  have  not  yet  decided  what  is  ton 
the  most  to  you  at  colleg 

I  couldn't  say  "m;  s  '  — I  had  been  away  from  school 

too  short  a  time — I  dared  not  say  "batting/'  for  I  realized  the 
inadequate  explanation  which  it  would  involve.  The  concrete 
failing  me,  I  groped  after  the  abstract,  usually  so  safely  vague. 
"  Miss  Wilder,"  thinking  hard  of  what  I'd  heard  other  girls 
say,  and  in  my  desperation  utterly  unconscious  of  the  person  to 
whom  I  was  speaking,  and  not  applying  my  words  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  least,  "I  think  the  freedom  from  the  rules  and 
the  unpleasantly  strict  surveillance  of  boarding — "  the  awful- 
ness  of  what  I  had  said  swept  over  me,  but  it  was  too  late.  It 
was  no  use,  the  consciousness  of  my  lovely  old-rose  dress  and 
the  dignity  which  I  had  put  on  with  it  faded,  and  once  again  I 
-tricken  dumb  with  that  speechlessness  which  was  wont  to 
occur  in  former  days  when  I  was  found  out  of  my  room  after 
the  ten  o'clock  bell. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  STARS 

MAltY   NOEL  ARROWBMITB 

Beneath  the  quiet  of  the  winter  stars. 
Rises  the  curving  line  of  white-rlad  hills, 

Create  of  great  waves  held  fast  in  frozen  foam, 

Never  to  break  upon  the  plain  below. 

The  giant  pine-trees  guard  the  snowy  slope. 

Towi  ring  m  .ward  the  clear,  bine  dark. 

silent  they  stand  In  their  calm  dignity, 

They  seem  to  listen  for  a  still,  far  voice 

To  drop  a  mi  barlil  depths — 

A  voice  Old  as  the  world,  yet  ever  new. 

That  sends  a  thrilling  whisper  through  the  night, 
Down  from  the  stars  i!  falls  to  earth  revealing 
The  wond<T  of  the  everlasting  good. 


A  DOG  AND  A  BOY 

EDITH   MARY   GARLICHS 

Once  I  had  a  dog  named  Beadus,  and  he  was  the  best  dog  I 
ever  knew.  Whenever  we  had  company  Ma  and  Pa  called  him 
Rover  because  it  sounded  more  stylish,  but  that  wasn't  his 
name,  'cause  he  was  mine  and  I  named  him.  He  was  a  little 
bit  water-spaniel,  and  the  lovingest  dog  I  ever  saw.  When  I 
came  home  from  school  he'd  just  lick  my  hand  and  jump  up  on 
me  and  try  to  play.     I  guess  he  was  lonesome  without  his  master. 

One  day  he  went  part  mad,  and  had  the  whole  neighborhood 
up  on  fences,  pumps,  and  sheds.  I  laughed  more  that  day  than 
ever  I  did,  before  or  after.  Old  Miss  Henshaw  what  lives  next 
door,  and  is  so  sour  she'd  pickle  her  own  wedding  cake  if  she 
ever  had  any  (which  Pa  says  she  never  had  the  chance  to),  Miss 
Henshaw  was  over,  borrying  "just  a  small  crock  of  butter" — 
and  butter  as  scarce  as  a  hen's  teeth.  Well,  she  just  got  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  lot,  when  here  comes  Beadus  after  her. 
Run  !  why  she  had  a  ostrich  skinned  to  a  frazzle.  But  just  as 
she  was  a  climbin'  up  the  clothes  prop,  the  line  broke,  and  down 
she  come.  Yell !  The  undertaker  down  the  street  heard  her 
and  hooked  up  the  dead- wagon,  so's  not  to  lose  any  time.  But 
Miss  Henshaw,  she  wasn't  a  goin'  to  be  downed  by  a  little  old 
dog  when  she'd  been  doin'  all  the  bossin'  all  her  life.  So  she 
just  sat  on  Beadus  like  she  does  on  everyone  else,  and  the  under- 
taker had  to  take  him  away  instead  of  Miss  Henshaw.  Every- 
one was  so  sorry.     I  cried  most  all  night. 

But  Pa,  he  bought  me  another  dog  for  fifty  cents,  almost  like 
Beadus,  so  I  named  him  Beadus,  too.  He  could  sit  up  on  his 
hind  legs  if  you'd  put  him  in  a  corner  of  the  parlor  (he  wouldn't 
do  it  anywhere  else)  and  if  you'd  keep  slapping  his  paws  all  the 
time.  But  I  guess  he  was  sort  of  a  Gypsy  dog,  'cause  he  ran 
away  one  day — arid  I  had  just  forgotten  to  feed  him  !  We 
wouldn't  'a'  cared  so  much,  'cause  Pa  said  it  was  a  good  riddance 
of  bad  rubbish,  but  he  didn't  like  to  waste  his  good  steel  dog- 
collar  on  a  ornery  dog  like  him.  Dogs  is  awful  onreasonable, 
ain't  they  ? 

3  161 
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After  that  I  put  some  bonee  out  in  the  yard,  sort  a  hopin* 
that  Bead  us  would  come  hack,  but  lie  didn't.  But  one  day 
there  did  come  a  little  dog  who  ate  them  and  then  stayed  around. 
I  was  afraid  he'd  run  away,  so  I  put  him  in  th<  at  night 

But  Ma  go!  mad  one  day,  just  'cause  he  got  into  the  clothes 
Lindy  had  ironed.  made  me  take  him  a  long  way  off 

and  lost>  him.  Poor  little  Bead  US !  Ma'fl  is  so  onreasonable  ! 
But  they're  awful  nice. 

By  this  time  Pa  had  sorl  a  got  the  dog  fever,  so  one  day  he 
brought  home  a  little  tiny  puppy  what  a  friend  gave  him.  This 
one  was  just  plain  dog,  and  we  called  him  Snookums  until  he 
got  big  enough  to  inherit  the  family  name  of  Beadus.  Pa  said 
it  was  like  the  title  of  the  Pharoahs  of  Egypt  or  the  Czars  of 
Russia,  and  he  couldn't  get  it  'til  he  was  of  age. 

Snookums  couldn't  sit  in  the  corner  or  go  part  mad,  but  he 
had  his  accomplishments.  One  of  his  best  was  howling  about 
two  o'clock  every  morning.  I  didn't  blame  the  lonesome  little 
cuss,  but  the  neighbors  did.  But  they'd  a  been  madder  yet  if 
they  knew  how  rich  I  got  off  of  them.  You  see  it  was  this  way. 
There's  a  rag-man  passes  our  house  every  morning  who  buys 
old  shoes,  brushes,  and  such  rubbish.  So  I  just  sold  him  all 
the  things  the  neighbors  threw  at  Snookums.  The  first  week 
we  had  him  I  made  myself  sick  eating  candy,  besides  buying  a 
little  steam  launch  what  really  goes. 

There  were  only  two  things  that  purp  would  eat — milk  and 
rubber.  Ma  gave  him  the  milk  three  times  a  day,  but  Pa  took 
his  rubbers  away  from  Snookums  lots  oftener  than  that.  Now 
his  body  is  getting  bigger  and  his  feet  littler,  and  Pa  says  he 
promises  to  be  a  very  tine  cur.  This  means  that  he  will  learn 
to  disappear  ever'  few  weeks,  and  come  bach  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  only  after  a  newspaper  ad  and  a  reward  <»f  five  or  ten 
dollars.  Pa  says  dogs  is  like  people— the  more  no-'couni  and 
tritlin' they  is.  the  more  they 's  liked. 


THE  LITTLE  DREAM  LADY 

ELEANOR  LOUISE   HALPIN 

There's  a  little  dream  lady  of  slumber-land 

Who  sails  on  a  fairy  sea, 
And  every  night  on  a  moonbeam  bright, 

She  brings  a  dream  to  me. 

And  the  days  I've  been  the  least  bit  bad, 

A  big  black  one  comes  by 
And  it  always  scowls  and  it  even  growls, 

And  it  sometimes  makes  me  cry. 

But  when  I've  been  good  the  live-long  day, 
A  dear  little  dream  comes  down, 

And  it  sings  a  song  as  it  trips  along 
And  it  wears  a  tiny  crown. 

The  dear  little  dream  with  the  tiny  crown, 

I  try  to  catch  and  keep, 
But  at  break  of  day  it  floats  away 

Back  to  the  land  of  sleep. 

Oh,  dear  little  lady  of  slumber-land, 

Who  sails  on  that  sea  of  sleep, 
Bring  me  some  night  on  a  moon-beam  bright 

That  dear  little  dream  to  keep. 


COLD  WATER 

ANGELA   RICHMOND 

I  once  yearned  with  an  indescribable  longing  to  drive  a 
sprinkling  cart.  It  was  the  day  when  Mary  Jane  wore  a  beau- 
tiful, spandy  white  dress  to  the  picnic  and  I  went  in  humble 
blue  gingham.  We  passed  a  sprinkling  cart  on  the  way.  It 
was  turning  the  streets  into  a  delightful  mud  bath,  and  I 
thought  with  malicious  joy  how  pleasantly  simple  it  would  be 
to  turn  aside  a  little  too  close  to  Mary  Jane  and  give  those  white 
ruffles  a  bath,  too.  But  the  wagon  passed  and  with  it  the  oppor- 
tunity. Mary  Jane  is  now  grown  up  ;  she  does  not  wear  ruffles 
externally,  for  they  are  out  of  style  ;  but  she  has  a  frilly  soul, 
and  when  she  mounts  to  realms  of  poetic  fancy  and  her  mental 
frills  begin  to  swish,  the  old  yearning  comes  back  to  me ;  I  long 
to  drive  a  moral  sprinkling  cart  too  close  to  Mary  Jane. 
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OH  LIFT   THINE  EYES 
DOBOTHY   DOUGLAS 

( >h  lift  thine  eyeel    in  sol. -inn  brilliancy 

Shine  oonntlera  .-tars  from  ont  the  deepest  sky, 

The  silent  stillness  of  the  night  enfolds 

Thee,  wondering  at  the  mysteries  it  holds. 

Oh  stand  and  drink  into  thy  BOnl  the  air 

That  living,  pulsing,  breathes  about  thee.    There 

Springing  in  the  sod  beneath  thy  feet, 

The  very  violets  leap  up  to  meet 

The  whispered  message  of  the  infinite  ; 

And  through  the  quiet  hushing  of  the  night 

The  silver  sounds  of  running  waters  thrill 

The  drowsy  echo  that  would  fain  be  still. 

Oh  lift  thine  eyes  !    Art  thou  self-blindid  and 

Self-deafened  that  thou  canst  not  understand  ? 


THE  LAST  DAY 

MARJORIE   PEASE 

Louise  sat  with  folded  hands  gazing  dreamily  at  Teacher.  It 
was  very  quiet  in  room  Number  Five.  Outside,  the  leaves, 
still  in  their  first  delicate  beauty,  rustled  softly,  and  a  robin 
answered  its  mate.  The  fragrance  of  flowers  was  wafted  into 
room  Number  Five  where  the  forty-six  upright  little  statues  sat 
listening  to  Teacher.  How  Louise  and  all  the  other  forty-five 
little  seekers  of  Learning  loved  dear  'readier  ! 

Louise  gazed  around  at  her  fellow  classmates,  all  most  care- 
fully erect,  eyes  glued  on  Teacher,  bands  folded  on  desks.  How 
solemn  they  all  looked.  Well,  they  had  reason  to  be  solemn, 
for  after  to-day  they  would  no  longei  be  third  graders.  Next 
fall,   whe  ipened  once  more,  they  would   be  fourths, 

old  and  wise  thai  I.     Fourths!    Of  course  it  did 

a  lot,  for  to  reach  Room  N  one  climbed  another 

whole  flight  of  stairs.  Ah  well,  one  grows  old  quickly  when 
one  is  a  third  gradei . 

II  ,\  i  Lea  •  and  shiny  everything  was.  How  scholarly  were 
the  tattered,  dog-eared  books  piled  neatly  on  each  desk.  Louise 
Looked  at  her  own  pile.    There  was  the  arithmetic,  whose  prob- 
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lems  had  such  unreasonable  answers.  They  never  came  out  as 
Louise  had  planned.  There  was  the  reader  with  its  heroic  tales 
of  noble  deeds  done  by  people  long  since  dead  and  buried. 
There  was  the  speller,  most  tattered  of  all,  whose  contents 
Louise  had  completely  mastered,  even  to  parallel,  with  its  silly 
combination  of  Ts.  There  were  all  the  books  which  she  had 
clasped  so  proudly,  months  ago,  when  Auntie  May  had  led  her 
into  Room  Number  Five,  and  had  introduced  her  to  Teacher. 
Louise  shuddered  even  now  as  she  recalled  the  vast  sea  of 
upturned  faces  and  the  forty-five  pairs  of  critical  eyes  that  had 
regarded  her  that  first  morning.  At  once  she  had  realized  that 
the  white,  beautifully  ruffled  apron  of  which  she  had  been  so 
proud,  was  too  young  and  babyish  for  a  third  grader.  And  she 
had  felt  uncomfortably  hot  as  she  saw  the  furtive  smiles  that 
were  exchanged  when  Auntie  May  kissed  her  good-bye. 

Well,  it  was  over  now,  and  she  was  about  to  leave  Room 
Number  Five.  She  had  learned  her  lessons  faithfully,  and  she 
knew  she  had  done  well.  Auntie  May  had  told  her  so,  and  the 
row  of  stars  which  had  always  stood  after  her  name,  on  the 
blackboard,  each  of  which  signified  a  day  of  perfect  lessons, 
had  assured  her  of  the  fact.  The  stars  were  gone  now,  and  the 
long,  black  panels  of  the  blackboard,  still  sleek  and  shiny  from 
their  recent  bath,  stared  blankly  at  the  forty-six  small  imps 
who  had  tortured  their  long-suffering  surfaces  with  squeaky 
chalk.  The  erasers,  with  every  particle  of  dust  beaten  out  by 
small,  grimy  hands,  lay  wondering  at  their  own  cleanliness. 
The  small  odds  and  ends  of  chalk  were  cosily  hobnobbing  in 
their  wooden  box.  The  little  silk  flag  lay  on  the  table,  furled. 
All  told  that  it  was  the  last  day. 

Louise's  wandering  eyes  came  back  to  Teacher,  and  she  saw 
that  Teacher  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry.  Was  she  sorry 
that  the  forty-six  pairs  of  noisy,  shuffling  feet  were  to  pass  on 
to  Room  Number  Six  ?  A  lump  rose  in  Louise's  throat.  It 
would  be  hard  to  leave  Teacher,  even  for  the  charms  of  the  floor 
above.  Miss  Stone  of  the  fourth  grade  was  strict  and  very 
stern.  She  never  smiled.  Some  one  had  even  said  that  if  she 
smiled  her  face  would  crack  with  the  shock.  And  besides 
that  she  wore  black,  starchy  dresses,  not  soft,  white  ones  like 
Teacher's. 

A  gong  sounded,  and  the  forty-six  statues  came  to  life  and 
sprang  mechanically  to  their  feet.      Louise  repeated  with  the 
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rest  the  flag  salute  which  she  had  said  twice  every  day  for  so 
many  months.      The  forty-six  pairs  of  hands  wei  ad  in 

salute,  and  the  forty-six  pairs  of  eyes  watched  the  flag  ilutter 
down.  Another  gong  rang,  and  they  tiled  out  past  Teacher — 
out  into  the  world. 

Louise,  with  her  books  t  acked  nnder  one  arm.  walked  sedately 
aloug.  All  around  were  laughing,  romping  children,  glad  to 
be  let  out  into  the  sunshine  and  spring  air,  but  Louise  felt  too 
old  to  romp.  How  could  they  play  such  baby  games  when  they 
were  fourths  ? 

"  Come  on  down  to  the  brook,  Louise.  The  violets  are  a  foot 
long,''  called  out  one  of  Louise's  dearest  friends. 

Louise  replied  with  chilling  dignity.  "I'm  too  old  to  play 
with  you  children,  go  ou  and  don't  bother  me."  She  walked 
on,  in  a  lustrous  cloud  of  dignity.  How  helpful  she  would  be 
to  mother  this  summer  ;  how  she  would  take  oare  of  baby 
brother  ;  how  grown-up  she  would  be  !  Perhaps  mother  would 
let  her  put  her  hair  up  on  her  head,  the  way  Lucy  Stevens  wore 
hers,  and  perhaps  she  would  let  down  her  dresses.  Already  Bhe 
could  feel  the  delicious  coolness  of  a  neck  unswathed  in  curls, 
and  could  feel  the  swish  of  skirts  against  her  legs. 

"Oh,  Louise,  Louise!  Please  wait  for  me.  We're  going  to 
have  a  picnic  down  on  Playhouse  Rock,  and  mother's  given  me 
some  nice  little  baby  pies  and  cakes,  and  some  teenty  little 
loaves  of  bread.  Come  on  down.  Your  mother  said  you  could." 
Louise's  little  chum,  her  curly  hair  falling  into  her  eyes,  waited 
for  an  answer. 

Louise  considered.  She  was  a  fourth  grader  and  Bhe  was 
very  old  and  sedate  now,  but— the  lure  of  the  miniature  house- 
keeping, with  the  baby  pit's  and  cakes  and  loaves  of  bread,  was 
too  great.  Her  dignity  seemed  slipping  from  her.  Her  feet 
longed  to  run  and  romp.  She  dropped  her  books  recklessly  on 
the  piazza.  Her  laughing  challenge  floated  back,  "111  beat 
you  down  to  Playhouse  Rock.  One,  two,  three — go!"  Her 
scurrying  feet    carried   her  Hying  on.       After  all,  she  was  still  a 

little  girl,  and  the  long,  golden  summer  was  ahead.  And 
behind,  the  deserted  books  fluttered  their  page-  in  the  gentle  wind. 


THE  CITY  WALL  OF  OXFORD 

MARGARET  LOUISE   FARRAND 

The  old.  grey  wall  of  New  College  that  was 
In  ancient  times,  the  wall  of  Oxford  town, 

Slept  in  the  sun  ;  the  blue  sky  bending  down, 
Touched  it  full  gently,  for  its  work  was  done. 

The  old  wall  dreamed  of  days  when  arrows  rang 
Against  its  battlements,  and  trumpets'  call 

Summoned  armed  men  who  came  with  clash  and  clang, 
To  guard  their  good  grey  wall, 

And  broadswords  clove  the  helms  of  those  whose  pride 
Had  spurred  them  on  to  scale  the  stalwart  wall ; 

And  many  a  battering-ram  against  its  side 
Shocked — the  wall  shivered  but  it  did  not  fall. 

Now  velvet  lawns  slope  gently  to  its  foot, 
And  stately  hollyhocks  nod  within  its  shade. 

And  knotted  oaks,  with  cool,  green  leaves  o'erlook 
The  garden  that  five  hundred  years  have  made. 

New  sons  of  those  good  men  of  Oxford  town, 
Whom  its  strong  stones  guarded  so  lovingly, 

Walk  daily  by  its  side  in  cap  and  gown. 
Seeing  great  England  as  she  used  to  be. 

The  good,  grey  wall  forever  in  their  sight, 

Tells  them  its  story  daily,  patiently, 
That  they  may  have  the  dream,  the  hope,  the  might, 

To  make  great  England  what  she  ought  to  be. 


AN  OLD  CHAIR 

MARTHA  WATTS 

What's  in  an  old  chair, 
Whether  feathers  or  hair, 

That  makes  you  respect  it, 
And  dust  it  with  care  ? 
Tradition. 

What's  in  an  old  chair, 
Does  its  back  need  repair? 
When  a  visitor  takes  it, 
You're  fraught  with  despair. 
Suspicion. 


THE  PINES 

KABIOH    DELAMRDI   ITU  KMAS 

High  on  the  cliff  they  stand,  the  ]»ines  I  love, 
All  gnarled  and  twisted  by  tHie  Btrong  salt  wind 
That  rocks  their  tufted  branches  to  and  fro. 
Below  them  lie  the  sands,  all  silver  bright, 
Kissed  by  the  laughing  waves  ;  and  then  away 
As  far  as  eye  can  reach,  the  open  sea. 
Ever  they  whisper  softly  of  that  lea, 
And  wondrous  are  the  stories  that  they  tell 
Of  summer's  gladness  and  of  winter's  pain. 
And  ever  do  they  chant  a  weird  sweet  song, 
So  beautiful,  and  yet  so  strangely  sad 
That  all  my  soul  is  stirred,  and  joy  and  pain 
And  vague  forebodings  fill  my  breast.     I  dream 
Of  joys  as  yet  unknown,  of  hopes,  of  fears. 
Memories  of  the  dim.  sweet  past,  and  visions 
Of  the  future  fill  my  heart.     I  am 
As  one  entranced.     Ah,  if  I  could  but  know 
What  they  are  telling  me  !    If  I  could  understand 
The  magic  singing  of  the  wind-tossed  pines  ! 


THE  CROWS  FLY   HIGH 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

Against  the  moon  the  crows  fly  fast 

On  their  south  trail  through  the  sky, 
With  steady  speed  and  joyous  faith 

The  crows  fly  high. 
The  clinging  mists  are  in  the  vale. 

The  view  From  the  hill  grows  grey. 
And  the  west  is  clouding  inky  black 

Where  the  pink  clouds  used  to  play, 
But  the  moon  grows  bright  as  it  rises. 

With  radiance,  into  the  Bky, 

And  against  it.  into  the  darkness, 

The  orowfl  fly  high, 
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ON  BATTING 

EDITH   DYER  LEFFINGWELL 

A  gathering  of  many  twigs, 

A  fire  built  with  toil, 
And  water  cherished  many  miles 

Which  then  disdains  to  boil, 

A  tin  cup  hot  with  coffee 
And  sugared  well  with  sand, 

A  greasy,  sizzling  sausage 
Munched  from  a  grimy  hand, 

A  dodging  'round  the  fire 

For  a  place  the  smoke  won't  blow, 
And  then  a  weary  homeward  way. 

Why  do  we  love  it  so ! 


CINDERELLA  THE  SECOND 

KATHERINE   CARR 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  remember  "96"  for  a  couple  of 
days,  I  thought,  if  I  should  lose  the  greasy  ticket  which  showed 
the  number  of  my  shoes.  But  one  never  can  tell  when  one's 
memory  will  desert  one,  and  here  I  was  two  days  later  in  the 
shop  where  I  had  brought  my  shoes  to  be  half-soled,  not  entirely 
sure  of  the  number.  I  stood  waiting  for  a  youth  to  finish  trying 
shoes  on  a  stout  country  woman.  Impatiently  I  read  the  signs 
of  the  shops  across  the  street,  hoping  to  convey  to  the  Youth  by 
my  anxious  gaze  streetwards  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  flying  if 
he  did  not  notice  me  soon. 
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He  did  not,  nor  yel  did  I  flee,  for  my  only  black  pnmpa  were 
behind  the  wooden  bars  in  the  back  of  the  Btore.     The  Stout 
tan   tried  on  four  pairs  of  shoes,  weighing  the  merits  of 
.  ac  ilif  boy  buttoned  them  all  11k  way  up! 

"Them  shiny  ;  ..;:."'  >  served  judicially.      "But 

they  ain't  quite  what   I  want.      I  guess  you  better  try  some 
rounder,  and  looser  here.     I  never  was  one  to  pinch  my  t\  • 

Oue  could  verity  her  remark  bj  a  glance  at  the  ample  and 
dilapidated  Bhoeson  the  bench  beside  her  (for  she  insisted  on 
having  both  shoes  of  every  pair  tried  on),  but  1  could  have 
wished  that  her  pride  had  led  ber  to  wear  six  sizes  too  small 
and  suffer  accordingly,  as  I  waited — and  the  moments  flew. 

The  clock  on  the  tower  marked  the  fact  that  1  had  waited 
twelve  and  oue-half  minutes,   when   I   approached  the   Youth. 

"I  would  like  to  get  my  shoes,"  I  began.  ''They  were  to  be 
half-soled—' tapped,' "  I  supplemented,  mindful  of  the  localism 
which  furnishes  dinner  conversation  at  Least  once  a  week. 
"  They  were  black  pumps.     I  am  in  quite  a  hurry." 

"  Wait,''  he  said  laconically,  and  knelt  again  before  the 
Stout  One. 

My  gaze  wandered  from  a  green  sign  of  "  Three-in-one"  shoe 
polish  to  a  calendar  of  riotous  pink  blossoms,  and  a  riotous  blue 
lady,  the  sole  decoration  of  the  walls  ;  at  the  risk  of  making  a 
very  bad  pun,  I  might  say  that  the  wall  was  decorated  with 
the  soles  of  fifty  or  more  pairs  of  shoes,  sticking  out  from  little 
cubby-holes  like  the  boxes  al  a  post-office.  I  counted  the  num- 
bers mechanically.  The  Stout  One  was  departing,  after  a  vivid 
recital  of  the  various  stages  of  the  foot-wear  of  her  family. 
Lizzie  would  need  some  new  shoes  soon,  she  was  on  her  fit-;  BO 
much  "  to  the  mill." 

The  Youth  turned  to  me  suddenly.  "Gol  your  number?' 
he  said. 

Engrossed  in  watching  the  Stout  One  lea]>  a  puddle,  1  misun- 
derstood for  a  moment,  and  thought  he  was  quoting  a  popular 
song,  which  begins  with  the  statement,  "I  got  your  number," 

and  g066  On  equally  attractively.      1  froze. 

''Number,"  he  repeated  impatiently.     "Tickel  ?" 

"Oh,"  I  said.  "49."     No!     That  wasn't  it.      Thai  was  the 

number  1  had  reached  in  counting  the  boxes !    "1  think  it  was 

OG,"  I  said.       The  Youth,   with  a  most    uninterested  expression, 

ied  for  cubby-hole  96.     Ee  brought  to  light  a  pair  of  white 

canvas  shoes  and  waved  them  toward  me. 
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"  No,"  I  said,  hastening  to  the  back  of  the  shop  to  peer  under 
the  counter.  "No,  mine  were  pumps."  Maybe  the  number 
had  been  "69";  I  suggested  it.  Jauntily  the  Youth  held  up 
a  pair  of  the  huge,  flat,  high-tongued  slippers  with  elastic  sides, 
which  the  very  old  wear. 

"Try  98,"  I  said,  beginning  to  be  not  quite  sure.  That 
revealed  neat  tan  pumps  and  the  Youth  brightened  visibly. 
But  I  was  sure  mine  were  black.  I  had  brought  them  because 
they  were  the  only  ones  I  had  of  that  color,  and  I  needed  them 
for  that  afternoon.  Search  revealed  pair  after  pair  of  shoes  of 
varying  kinds,  but  only  five  pairs  of  pumps,  and  of  them  only 
one  pair  was  remotely  possible.  I  had  thought  my  pumps  had 
leather  bows,  but  they  might  have  been  ribbon,  and  it  might 
have  become  so  frayed  while  they  were  being  "  tapped."  I  did 
not  quite  know  what  that  word  might  mean.  Yes,  I  could  try 
them,  as  the  Youth  suggested.  Somewhat  crossly  I  let  him  take 
off  my  heavy  storm-boot,  as  I  set  my  watch  to  agree  with  the 
town  clock.  Maybe  the  college  clocks  were  fast  and  I  could  yet 
make  a  twelve  o'clock  class.  The  pumps  with  the  dusty  bows 
did  fit, — but  mine  I  knew  were  bought  in  New  York,  and  these 
upon  examination  had  a  distinct  "  Bicknell"  mark. 

The  Youth  offered  the  four  other  pairs  for  consideration, 
while  the  old  man,  who  had  come,  put  on  his  leather  apron,  and 
started  a  strange  brush  machine  going  so  that  I  had  to  shout 
my  objections  loudly.     This  I  did. 

The  second  pair  were  of  a  style  I  never  wore — patent  leather 
with  very  pointed  toes.  The  third  pair  were  worse.  "No, 
they  are  not !"  I  shouted,  as  the  Youth  with  the  same  delib- 
erate calm  attempted  to  fit  a  two-and-a-half  slipper  on  my 
five  foot. 

There  remained  but  one  pair,  low-heeled  and  broad-toed. 
They  could  not  be  mine,  for  I  knew  that  my  walking  pumps 
were  at  home,  safe  on  the  shelf.  Their  size  also  clinched  my 
decision  gratifyingly.  They  obligingly  fell  off  if  I  but  wiggled 
one  toe. 

The  Youth  left  me  shoeless  and  went  around  the  counter  to 
confer  with  the  old  man.  The  only  apparent  result  was  a  duet 
of  head-shaking.  Then  the  man  stopped  the  machine  and  aided 
the  Youth  in  a  search  through  the  same  cubby-holes.  The 
elastic  slippers  were  again  offered  me,  and  I  rejected  them  and 
-a  pair  of  men's  Oxfords,  with  equal  sharpness. 
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The  college  clock  struck  faintly  in  the  distance.  That  gave  me 
five  minutes  by  the  down-town  clock  and  my  watch.  "Well," 
1  said  with  as  much  dignity  ild  from  my  necessary  posi- 

tion as  1  laced  my  own  Bhoe,  "  please  look  again  and  send  them 

Qp  as  soon  afl  possible.      Miss  C ,  Wesley." 

"Vat."  Baid  the  old  man.  suddenly  arising  from  under  the 

counter.     "  Miss  C !     Aclu  1  know."     He  went  ont  into  the 

back  of  the  shop,  langbing  uproariously.  The  Youth  and  I 
smiled  at  each  other.  When  the  old  man  returned  he  was 
untying  the  knotty  string  of  a  parcel,  from  which  he  eventually 
displayed  my  pumps,  neatly  "  tapped  "  and  polished. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and  he  tied  them  up  again,  laughing  all 
the  time. 

"Oh  the  choke!"  he  gasped.  "I  do  them  up  already  in 
the  vhite  paper  instead  of  the  newspaper,  and  I  think  all  the 
time  they  was  the  bread  I  take  home  for  supper  !" 

The  Youth,  who  was  putting  away  the  shoes  with  which  we 
had  been  playing  "Cinderella,"  laughed,  and  I  departed  laugh- 
ing, though  the  clock  was  striking  twelve. 


SATURDAY 

MARIE   GRAFF 

The  rising  bell  goes  ting-a-ling 

For  you  but  not  for  me; 
I'm  off  for  Dreamland  once  again, 

You're  jealous  as  can  be  ! 
Oh  Friend,  thou  hast  a  nine  o'clock, 

My  Saturday  is  free — 
No  rising  bells, 
No  breakfast  bells, 

No  chapel  bells  for  me  ! 


CONCERNING  THE  CHARMS  OF  MUSIC 

MARGARET   BLOOM 

Before  freshman  year  I  was  but  mildly  moved  by  music.  The 
maternal  elbow  alone  had  kept  me  from  dozing  at  concerts.  I 
confessed  to  a  fondness  for  a  brass  band,  especially  when  play- 
ing something  "lively." 

But  when  I  came  to  college  it  was  all  changed.  At  the  first 
vesper  service  I  had  queer  feelings  when  the  lights  went  out 
and  the  organ  began  to  play.  I  thought  of  my  family  now 
forced  to  languish  without  me,  and  of  the  math,  theorems  I 
must  know  before  Monday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  I  seized 
upon  my  handkerchief,  newly  marked  with  ink  guaranteed  to 
\>e  indelible,  and  tested  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer.  Of 
course  this  was  all  due  to  the  music.  I  thought  with  sorrow  of 
the  years  when  I  had  not  "  felt  music/'  when  my  soul  had  been 
in  bondage,  as  it  were. 

It  was  very  queer,  but  as  long  as  math,  lasted  music  thrilled 
me.  I  remember  in  particular  one  of  the  five  o'clock  mid-year 
concerts  designed  to  make  us  feel  happy  and  calm.  The  wind 
was  howling  outside  and  the  music  was  beautiful.  Math.  exam, 
came  the  next  day.  I  felt  impelled  to  write  poetry,  which  was 
the  form  my  despair  took.  The  subject  was  to  be  "  Music."  I 
had  some  lovely  thoughts.     I  began  : 

"  The  wind  it  howls  without, 
My  soul  it  howls  within," 

but  as  I  had  been  examined  in  English  history  that  morning, 
"Tout"  was  the  only  word  I  could  think  of  to  rhyme  with 
"without."    That  would  never  do.     I  desisted. 

Mark  Twain  in  his  first  editorial  said,  "A  beautiful  sunset 
made  Be'ranger  a  poet,  a  mother's  kiss  made  Benjamin  West  an 
artist,  and  fifteen  dollars  a  week  makes  us  a  journalist." 

Well,  a  combination  of  math,  and  music  nearly  made  me 
a  poet. 

Sophomore  year  I  became  calmer.  My  soulfulness  no  longer 
bothered  me  much.  I  took  a  humorous  view  of  life.  The 
M.  P.'s  called  me  and  I  answered  the  call.  I  do  not  regret  in 
the  least  that  I  did  so.      There  are  some  things  to  be  had  only 
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at  the  moving  pictures.     Nowhere  else  have  I  heard  a  rendition 

of  "Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold"  entirely  through  thai 
king  of  instruments,  the  human  u< 

I  now  have  reached  the  stage  in  my  progr<  bs  where  I  can  bear 

most  forms  of  music  with  equanimity.      Occasionally  when  I 

six  writtens  all  at  once  I  I  touch  of  my  old  trouble, 

but    in  general  I  am  a  hardened  character  only  aroused  by  the 

welcome  music  of  the  di  >ng. 


FAULTS 

LUCY    WILLIAMS   TITCOMB 

We  hear  from  many  sources  that 

Our  conduct  needs  reform. 
And  that  the  faults  of  college  girls 

Are  far  above  the  norm. 

Now,  what  is  worse,  their  numbers  are 

Increasing  by  the  score  ; 
You  doubt  it  ?    1  refer  you  to 

A  Weekly  on  page/onr. 

Our  lecturers  perceive  us  sew, 
And  hear  our  scissors  snipping  ! 

And  then,  with  truth,  the  lecture  through, 
We  say,  "  'Twas  simply  ripping  /" 

We  must  pitch  our  voices  lower,  and 

Behave  when  OD  the  train: 
We  walk  down  town  without  our  hats, 

We  really  must  refrain. 

We  seem  to  cling  by  habit  to 
The  straight  and  narrow  way. 

Resulting  in  the  grasslesa  paths 
That  meet  onr  view  each  day. 

I'm  nearly  through.     I  know  you're  bored 

As  on  and  on  1  ramble; 
Bui  if  aCTOSfl  ilie  lawn  you  walk. 

Be  sure  j  m  nei  •  c  gamble, 

Then,  t  >o.  they  say  we  t  urlo-y-trot 
And  don't  know  how  to  waltz: 

Let'a  answer  all  these  charges  now. 
And  simply  say.  ••  They're false." 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  SEASON 

MIRA   BIGELOW   WILSON 

The  library  season  is  cm,  beginning  on  the  first  day  that  it 
got  dark  before  five,  and  there  was  no  more  hockey  practice  at 
four.  Yon  may  choose  to  go  for  a  walk  after  classes,  but  event- 
ually you  end  up  at  the  Library.  It  is  a  fit  preface  to  dinner. 
It  gives  one  a  fine  appetite  and  also  an  excellent  excuse  for  not 
dressing  for  dinner. 

Perhaps  you  have  nothing  to  study  at  the  Library,  but  there 
is  always  plenty  to  entertain  you  there.  And  anyway,  deep 
down  in  your  heart  you  realize  that  it  doesn't  look  well  for  any 
girl  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  be  in  her  room  from  five  to  six. 
It's  scarcely  good  form  to  remain  at  home  and  write  or  sew, 
unless  you're  having  informal  teas  for  freshmen.  Perhaps 
you're  trying  the  scheme  this  year  of  being  too  busy  to  dust ; 
and  in  that  case,  of  course,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  at  home  at 
all,  except  when  lights  are  out. 

It  is  quite  the  thing  to  spend  as  many  afternoon  hours  as 
possible  at  the  Library.  First  there  is  the  periodical  room  and 
the  browsing  room.  Your  prosaic  friends  may  absolutely  object 
to  your  taking  time  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  latter,  but  any- 
one will  approve  of  a  noble  effort  on  your  part  to  read  up  the 
Times  on  the  situation  in  the  Balkans.  More  probably  you 
will  seek  the  reading  room.  There,  under  pretense  of  translat- 
ing German,  you  can  watch  the  shadows  and  the  night  fall  on 
the  solitary  birch  tree  beyond  the  northern  window. 

Chiefly  you  can  see  all  your  friends  and  your  would-be  friends. 
And  whether  or  not  in  all  that  appearing  and  vanishing  throng 
you  have  even  so  much  as  one  speaking  acquaintance,  even  if 
you  are  the  least  acclimated  freshman,  or  the  newest  advanced 
standing  student,  you  have  that  supremely  satisfactory  and 
essential  sensation  of  "being  in  it."  Probably  no  other  room 
in  the  city  will  put  you  and  the  particular  tall  senior  of  your 
admiration  on  such  close  and  intimate  terms.  You  have  as 
much  right  as  any  of  the  excited,  joyous  girls  to  watch  the 
"lady  of  your  delight,''  to  sense  the  color  of  her  hat  and  the 
cut  of  her  stock.  She  is  yours,  as  the  whole  Library  is  yours, 
all  the  books  and  all  the  people,  all  the  pictures  on  the  wall, 
the  view  from  the  window,  even  the  atmosphere  of  the  room, 
since  you  help  to  create  it. 
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But  if.you  are  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  you  take  the  Library 
stolidly  enough.  You  enjoy  being  there;  but,  by  some  odd 
sense  of  propriety  that  you  have  acquired  since  the  first  months 
at  college,  you  remark  on  your  way  home  to  dinner  that  it's 
hard  luck,  and  one  of  the  unbearable  abuses  of  the  college  that 
you  have  to  grind  all  afternoon. 

One  reason  for  your  non-enthusiasm  is,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  you  will  soon  be  back  again,  for  the  Library  fever  reaches 
its  height  only  in  the  evening.  By  seven-thirty  o'clock  the 
tables  are  well  filled.  You  are  inclined  to  believe  it  indicative 
of  poor  taste  to  arrive  later  than  that.  If  you  do  come  late,  you 
to  content  yourself  with  a  crowded  seat  at  an  uncongenial 
table.  And  you  miss  the  chance  of  seeing  the  theatre-goers 
who,  poor  dears,  are  garbed  in  party  cloaks,  but  making  up  for 
their  anticipated  pleasure  by  lively  studying  from  seven  to  eight. 

The  place  is  brilliantly  lit.  The  girls  who  were  there  before 
dinner  have  washed  their  faces  and  combed  their  hair,  and 
there  is  a  certain  air  of  freshness  about  them  that  wears  off 
later  in  the  evening.  You  do  not  feel  over-rushed.  To  be  sine 
there  is  a  logic  written  in  the  morning,  but  you  will  spend  the 
hour  previous  to  that  in  the  "Grind  Parlor/'  and  now  you  can 
let  yourself  drift  into  that  sense  of  festive  studiousness  which 
is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  College  Library. 

You  see  not  only  the  theatre-goers,  but  all  the  stalwart  souls 
who  take  evening  "gym."  You  are  not  unhappy  to  find  how 
absurdly  homely  some  pretty  girls  can  look  when  their  hair  is 
sleeked  back  and  done  in  pigtails.  Perhaps  yours  is  the  type 
of  liair  that  looks  well  only  in  a  pigtail  and,  by  that  despotic 
thing  called  propriety,  you  are  never  allowed  to  braid  it 
down  your  back  except  in  your  dark  and  dusty  room  at  night. 
Bee  other  things— friendships  at  birth  and  at  finish j  impor- 
tant committees  of  two  or  three  members  withdrawing  for  con- 
sultation to  the  entranoe  >rridor;  who's  taking  "Soc"  and 
"  Bunny"  and  "Art."  And  if  you  are  great  enough  (as  most 
of  us  aren'1 )  yon  see  si  ill  some  other  things  some  facts  or  some 
theories  or  some  fancies  in  the  hook  in  your  hand. 

.  stay  later  than  eight-fortj  five  or  nine.     Remain- 
ing beyond  that  time  betokens  in  you  rather  an  undue  in 
in  things  scholastic.      .And  then  it  is  considered  well  to  spend 
the  hour  before  bedtime  cultivating  your  friendships  a  bit  more 
conventionally  and  socially  than  by  the  library  method. 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


"If" 

If  jyou  were  the  outline  to  my  English  C, 
Just  think  of  the  fun  we  would  have— you  and  me ! 
I'd  be  with  you  often, 

Yes,  every  day ; 
I'd  think  of  you  always, 

At  work  or  at  play  ; 
At  meals  you  would  be 

The  chief  conversation, 
My  thoughts  about  you 

Would  rival  "  The  Nation." 
You'd  be  logical,  legible, 

Right — every  bit, 
And  my  outline  I'm  sure 

Would  make  quite  a  hit ! 
Each  day  till  Thanksgiving 

Together  we'd  spend, 
But  on  that  fatal  day 

Our  good  times  would  end. 
You'd  be  tucked  away 

With  three  hundred  or  four, 
And  picture  my  grief 

When  I  saw  you  no  more  ! 

'Twas^only  a  dream, 
And^now  it  is  past, 
Like  everything  else, 
English  C  cannot  last. 
I  must  have  youfalw&ys,  and  so  you'll  agree 
You  can't  be^the  outline  to  my  English  C. 

Harriet  Scholermann  1913. 


Ill 
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"Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I  will  tell 

The  Spectator    you  what  you   are,*   challenges   the  hack 

of  the  Shredded  Wheal  Biscuit  box,  in  its 

bland,  Buperior  way.     Personally.  I  always  have  my  opinion  of 

mortals  who  will  devour  Bhredded  wheat  biscuits  of  a 

morning.     This  opinion  had  its  beginning  on  a  certain  ill-fated 

when  I  absent-mindedly  consumed  four  biscuits  instead  of 

my  usual  one— an  experience  not  soon  forgotten.     Now,  before 

all  the  lovers  and  caters  of  shredded  wheat  are  down  upon  ray 

defenseless  head,  I  want  to  say  that  I'm  really  not  discussing 

the  subject  of  breakfast  foods  at  all,  but  rather  the  inscription 

on  the  back  of  that  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  box. 

Here  at  college  we  are  so  constantly  concerned  with  finding 
out  what  people  really  are  that  we  are  glad  for  any  little  sugges- 
tions along  this  line.  How  simple  it  would  be  if  by  making  an 
exhaustive  list  of  a  certain  girl's  menus,  say  for  a  month,  we 
could  really  tell  what  that  girl  is  like  and  whether  or  not  she  is 
the  girl  we  want  to  vote  for  to  be  Head  of  Press  Board,  next  year  ; 
or  whether  she  is  rather  the  type  to  be  taken  into  G.  D.  But 
here,  where  we  are  all  sure  of  ice-cream  and  chicken  twice  a 
week  with  approximately  much  the  same  food  the  rest  of  the 
time,  we  cannot  depend  too  much  on  the  statement  of  the 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  box. 

Some  people  say  "Look  at  the  pictures  in  a  girl's  room  and 
you  can  tell  what  she  is  like."  Well,  hardly  !  "  Lorna  Doone" 
is  so  prevalent !  "The  Pot  of  Basil  "and  "The  Pearl  Divers" 
so  omnipresent, — not  to  mention  "The  Hanging  of  the  Crane." 
Pictures  are  given  us  by  our  friends,  or  are  relics  of  pre-eollege 
<iavs.  and  cannot  be  unerring  guides  to  character. 

I  pin  my  faith  to  books  and  their  arrangement.  Of  course 
books  are  gifts,  even  oftener  than  pictures  are,  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  books  in  a  bookcase  is  always  individual.  A  library 
at  home  is  different,  but  at  college  we  put  all  our  book.- into  one 
or  two  bookcases,  and  then  comes  out  the  characteristics  of 
the  owner. 

1  know  on*'  gir]   who  puts  them  in  by  height.      Her  books,  on 

each  shelf,  run  down  like  flights  of  stairs.     First  comes  a 

rithm  book,  on* the  top  shelf,  and  at    the  other  end  a  diminutive 

mary.      I  once  suggested  to  her  that  she  have  the  books  on 

one   shelf   run   up,  the  next    down,   and  so  on,  for  the  sake  of 

variety  and  a  flowing  effect,  but  she  objected  and  I  didn't  much 
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blame  her.  Needless  to  say,  this  girl  is  a  methodical,  exact 
person,  much  given  to  math.  One  cursory  glance  at  her  book- 
case !  Behold  !— her  true  characteristics  stand  revealed  and  no 
amount  of  marcel-waving,  chiffon  ruffles  or  Maxfield  Parish 
prints  on  her  part  can  deceive  you. 

Another  girl  arranges  her  books  as  to  color.  Her  Rolfe 
edition  of  Shakespeare  is  never  allowed  in  too  close  proximity 
with  her  red  leather  Kipling's,  but  is  rather  flanked  by  Hewlitt 
in  dark  green.  Myrtle  Reed  comes  next  to  Hewlitt,  and  thus  is 
her  sensitive  eye  appeased.  I  admire  the  color  effect  and  told 
her  so.  However,  I  don't  like  Myrtle  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  immortal  William  ! 

After  careful  observation  of  bookcases  showing  the  mathe- 
matical type,  the  artistic  type,  the  athletic  type — whose  meagre 
shelves  are  filled  wih  a  migratory  assortment  of  rented  books, 
I  came  upon  Mary  Emily,  seated  on  the  floor,  before  her  low 
shelves,  her  books  about  her.  She  looked  up  with  smiling  but 
dusty  face. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said,  with  delightful  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  room  on  the  floor  near  her  and  the  books  were 
piled  too  high  to  permit  of  my  vaulting  to  a  distant  chair. 

"  I'm  trying  a  combination  of  height,  color  and  subject,"  she 
explained.  "It's  really  quite  hard  to  do.  Everyman's  editions 
are  so  apt  to  swear  at  each  other,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
nice,  little  old  Samuel  Pepys  into  the  right  company.  Pepys 
and  Poe  are  just  impossible  as  far  as  congeniality  of  subject 
matter  go,  and  yet  their  colors  are  so  pretty  together.  Would 
you  try  Macaulay  on  this  side  of  Pepys  and  risk  a  Chaucer  on 
the  other  ?  " 

Dear  Mary  Emily  !  You  certainly  have  hit  upon  the  right 
way  to  arrange  your  bookcase,  but  then,  that's  the  kind  of  a 
girl  you  are,  and  you  it  is  who  makes  me  confident  that — the 
way  to  a  girl's  character  is  through  her  bookcase. 

Clara  Savage  1913. 

Wednesday  is  my  sweep  day,  so  I  always 

"Intellectual    try  to  get  up  a  half -hour  earlier  to  make 

Sweeps"  ready.    My  table  and  desk  have  to  be  cleared 

and  my  bookcase  covered  to  keep  the  dust 

away  from  my  books.      As  for  my  couch,  I  simply  pile  all  the 

pillows  in  the  middle  and  throw  my  cover  over  them.     It  takes 
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very  little  time,  this  preparing  for  "sweeps,"  and  it  really  saves 
so  much  in  the  end,  for  when  I  occasionally  forget  that  cleaning 
day  is  at  hand  and  leave  everything  uncovered,  it  takes  me  at 
least  twice  as  long  as  usual  to  get  straightened  up  afterward. 

Oh,  I  could  ramble  at  length  on  the  advisability  of  making 
ready  for  "sweeps,"  but  that  is  not  my  point.  Something  of 
far  greater  importance  urges  me  on.  It  is  what  a  nieuiWr  of 
our  English  faculty  has  chosen  to  term  "  Intellectual  Sweeps. '' 

We  would  find  it  hard  to  live  in  an  unswept,  undusted  room 
for  more  than  a  week.  Perhaps  we  begrudge  the  time  necessary 
for  getting  ready,  but  nevertheless  we  are  glad  to  be  clean  again. 
And  yet  how  many  of  us  live  through  long  weeks  without  oner 
sweeping  out  our  mental  habitation  !  Simply  because  we  do 
not  have  a  maid  to  come  and  clean  for  us,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  we  let  the  dust  accumulate  until  our  mental  table  and  book- 
case and  other  equipments  are  buried  in  gray.  Everything 
rests  quiet  for  awhile,  but  some  day  some  one  suddenly  opens  a 
window  and  a  great  gust  of  wind  rushes  in.  Then  what  a  time 
we  have  !  The  dust  is  so  thick  it  chokes  us  and  we  gasp  and 
sputter  and  blame  the  person  who  opened  the  window.  But  if 
we  had  been  active  all  the  time  and  swept  up  the  dirt  even  once 
a  week,  there  never  would  have  been  such  trouble. 

To  put  the  subject  most  concretely, — take  a  lecture  course 
where,  week  after  week,  we  go  to  gather  bits  of  knowledge 
which  we  store  away  in  our  mental  desk  drawers,  alias  our  note 
books  ;  and  so  we  go  on,  as  time  slips  by,  simply  tossing  in  one 
idea  after  another  and  letting  the  dust  gather,  until  the  pro- 
fessor suddenly  announces  a  written.  The  situation  is  too  real 
to  need  further  description.  We  all  know  the  state  of  affairs. 
Only  think  what  trouble  we  might  have  saved,  had  we  gone 
back  and  cleared  things  up  at  intervals  without  waiting  until 
our  professor  forced  Qfl  to  do  so  for  our  own  self-preservation. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  question,  one  that  is  not  so  tangi- 
ble and  therefore  more  negligible;  that  is,  our  own  thoughts 
about  t  hings,  -  not  the  academic  suggest  i<»ns  which  we  pursue  in 
connect  ion  with  our  courses,  but  our  inner,  so-called  unprompted 

thoughts  and   ideas.       If  we  could  only  find   time  to  get  at  those 

and  brush  them  up  oftener,  how  much  healthier,  mentally,  we 

would  be!     As  we  cannot  live  and  be  healthy  and  happy  in  an 

unclean  room,  so,  I  believe,  we  cannot  be  mentally  healthful 
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and  "  at  our  best "  when  our  thoughts  go  neglected.  Let  us  try- 
to  devote  a  part  of  that  most  desirable  solitude,  so  earnestly 
pleaded  for  by  our  president,  to  "intellectual  sweeps." 

Ruth  Bartholomew  1915. 


The  Eternal  Question 

You  feel  like  going  batting, 

From  all  your  work  you  shrink, 
But  there  always  comes  to  you  the  thought, 

"  What  will  the  family  think?" 

Sometimes  your  hardened  conscience 

Is  half-inclined  to  wink 
At  things  you  long  to  do — but 

';  What  will  the  family  think?" 

Tis  a  most  effective  safeguard 

When  you're  hovering  on  the  brink, 
Those  simple  but  effective  words, 

"  What  will  the  family  think?" 

You  may  ask  the  question  over, 

And  the  funny  part,  I  think, 
Is  that  you  always  know  the  answer, 

Know  just  how  the  family'll  think. 

And  if  while  here  at  college 

We're  unlucky  enough  to  flunk, 
We  know  our  fate's  decided, — 

That  the  family  have  "thunk." 

Marjorie  Anderson"1913. 


EDITORIAL 


Should  you  look  behind  you  you  would  see  your  rooin-n 
quite  surrounded  by  little  squares  of  pink  and   blue-flowered 
dimity,  by  ends  of  ribbon  and  by  swirls  of  lace,  sewing  busily 
and  smiling  as  she  sews,  "  Christmas  Gift"  you  called  to  h< 
you  came  in  just  now  and  settled  down  at  your  desk  to  write  a 
philosophy  paper. 

"One,  two— hello— three,  four,  turn,''  answered  your  room- 
mate pleasantly  as  she  stitched  ahead. 

You  started  your  paper  bravely  enough  but,  somehow,  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  stud;  d  athrill  with  thai 

excitement  that  tingles  through  the  air  of  tl 
Christmas.  In  the  long  pauses  when  in  you  waited  for  literary 
and  philosophical  inspiration  didn't  you  catch  yourself  jotting 
down  names  in  the  margin  of  your  paper  ?  You  stopped  at- 
tempting to  philosophize  and  started  to  make  out  a  Christmas 
list  and,  as  the  list  grew  longer  name  by  name,  you  began  to 
rejoice  most  heartily  in  the  goodly  array  of  your  friends — the 
old  friends  who'd  helped  you  with  your  arithmetic  back  in 
school  time  were  there,  the  new  friends  too,  made  in  the  years 
at  college  and  all  the  other  friends  who  come  between. 

We  think  that  the  very  best  gift  that  Christmas  brings  to  us 
each  year  is  just  this  heart-warming  realization  of  how  rich  she 
is  in  friends. — Not  necessarily  in  tin  numbt  r  of  her  friends  but 
in  the  strength  and  warmth  of  her  friendships.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  spirit  of  this  holiday  that  makes  us  think  of  our 
friends,  not  one  by  one,  at  different  times,  but  of  them  all  to- 
gether like  an  odd  sort  of  family. 

For  most  of  us  the  years  at  college,  with  their  scheduled  days, 

are  very  busy,  crowded  t  imes  and.  alt  hough  we,  of  course,  think 

often  of  Our  friends  and   count    upon   their   friendship,   we  have 

but  little  time  for  satisfactory  letter  writing  and  still  less  for 
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actually  seeing  most  of  those  who  are  not  here  at  college  with 
us  or  else  very  near  our  own  homes.  Indeed,  sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  we've  almost  drifted  out  of  touch  with  some  of  them — 
and  then  comes  Christmas  and  the  Christmas  cards  and  letters 
to  reassure  us  ! 

Yesterday,  lapped  in  the  luxury  of  a  free  hour,  we  picked  up 
our  Atlantic  Monthly  and,  catching  sight  of  the  title  "The  Ex- 
citement of  Friendship,"  we  turned  expectantly  to  the  article 
and  found  this  sentence  staring  us  in  the  face,  "  The  fatal 
facility  of  women's  friendships,  their  copious  outpourings  of 
grief  to  each  other,  their  half-pleased  interest  in  misfortune, — 
all  this  seems  of  a  lesser  order  than  the  robust  friendships  of 
men  ..." 

Well,  we  quite  agree  with  the  writer.  "All  this"  does  indeed 
seem  to  be  of  a  "  lesser  order "  than — than  amost  anything! 
But  we  wonder  if  the  friendships  of  women  can  be  fairly  quali- 
fied by  the  terms  used  above.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are 
not.  Different  from  the  frienbships  of  men  they  may  be — not 
being  a  man  we  find  it  difficult  to  judge  of  that,  although  a 
brother  disadvantage  seems  not  to  interfere  with  the  ability  to 
judge  of  the  writer  in  the  Atlantic.  We  are,  however,  perfectly 
sure  that  there  exists  among  women  a  friendship  very  unlike 
the  hysterical,  morbidly  curious  interest  in  each  other  granted 
to  us  under  that  name  by  the  article  in  question.  It  is  of  those 
for  whom  we  feel  true  friendship  that  we  think  at  this  time  and 
we  know,  whether  we  hear  from  them  or  not,  that  they  too  are 
thinking  of  us  and,  wherever  they  may  be,  are  wishing  us  a 
"'Merry  Christmas." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


It  was  all  over  so  soon — that  week  at  the  end 
On  Holidays  of  November  which  the  catalogue  cautiously 
calls  a  recess.  We  really  did  go  away  and  come 
back  again,  though  now  the  whole  experience  is  only  the  stuff 
that  dreams  are  made  of.  But  we  are  on  the  point  of  repeating 
the  process,  so  it  seems  wise  for  us  to  recall  the  former  time  and 
to  discuss  its  great  adventures.  We  often  hear  lectures  on  the 
permanent  value  of  college  aside  from  its  daily  round  of  learning 
lessons,  which  are  soon  forgotten.  What  is  the  permauent  value 
of  vacation,  apart  from  the  obvious  advantages  of  rest  and  fun 
and  a  change  ? 

Like  all  really  important  questions,  this  resolves  itself  into  an 
analysis  of  spirit.  For  the  very  reason  that  most  of  us  did  not 
go  to  our  own  homes  at  Thanksgiving  time,  we  are  better  able 
to  understand  this  spirit  of  vacation.  The  atmosphere  of  our 
own  homes  is  so  essentially  a  part  of  ourselves  that  a  description 
of  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  ; — as  if  a  snail  should  attempt  a 
comparative  study  of  his  shell,  when  he  has  never  been  wholly 
away  from  it.  But  in  visiting  another  home  we  are  much  im- 
pressed by  its  general  spirit,  because  the  whole  scheme  is  new  to 
us.  From  the  minute  we  arrive  there  until  long  after  we  have 
returned,  that  atmosphere  with  all  its  associations  remains  with 
us. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  patronize  the  idea  of  living  at  home  ; 
we  somehow  feel  that  going  to  college  is  a  more  abundant  life, 
with  greater  opportunities  for  fine  friendships,  for  real  work, 
and  for  the  best  kind  of  play.  And  occasionally,  when  Com- 
mencement looms  up  near  and  sad,  we  dread  in  our  secret  souls, 
that  change  in  our  lives  which  looks  like  jumping  off  the  end  of 
a  pier, — and  it  may  bo  such  a  flat  dive  !  A  thrilling  career,  full 
of  fame  and  eclat,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  goal.  When  we  have 
reached  this  stage  in  our  philosophy,  it  is  well  for  us  to  look 
back  at  vacation,  and  discover  what  it  was  in  that  spirit  which 
seemed  an  ample  substitute  for  all  the  interests  of  college.  For 
some  strange  reason,  not  once  in  those  three  days  did  we  think 
about  a  career  or  long  for  a  wildly  exciting  life  ;  there  seemed 
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to  be  no  tragedy  in  growing  up  and  living  quietly  at  home  ; 
neither  fame  nor  wealth  appeared  very  essential,  or  even  desira- 
ble. What  subtle  quality  was  it  that  made  those  days  so  sat- 
isfying ? 

Our  time  was  spent  with  people  who  were  living  not  for  them- 
selves, not  to  fulfil  their  own  ambitions,  not  to  make  a  name  in 
the  world.  Even  the  great  object  of  perfecting  their  own 
characters  was  not  uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  For  weeks 
they  had  been  planning  for  our  happiness  during  that  vacation  ; 
they  had  looked  forward  to  our  arrival  with  loving  eagerness  ; 
they  devoted  themselves  to  us  without  reserve.  Of  course  we 
accepted  it,  as  we  accept  everything,  in  a  gaily  grateful  way,  as 
more  or  less  a  thing  to  be  expected  ;  but  somehow  by  a  reflex, 
unconscious  process  the  principle  dimly  penetrated,  and  we 
learned  a  little  about  the  intangible  spirit  which  surrounded  us. 
The  kind  of  life  which  can  put  aside  all  its  own  convenience  and 
ambition  and  give  itself  freely  to  others, — surely  this  is  the 
abundant  life  to  live.  We  think  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  desertiDg 
the  manuscript  of  "Jane  Eyre"  to  peel  those  historic  potatoes 
for  the  poor  old  servant, — 

"  For  fame  has  a  honeyed  urn  to  fill, 
Bnt  the  deed  that  is  done  for  love,  not  fame, 
Like  the  water-cup  in  the  Master's  name, 
Is  something  more  precious  still." 

If  then  we  have  arrived  at  this  solution  for  our  problem,  we 
have  learned  the  great  lesson  of  the  holiday  spirit. 

S.  L.  S. 

It  is  with  no  apologies  that  we  usher  in  our  Topic  for  this 
month  :  "The  Expression  of  the  Child  in  the  Current  College 
Magazines  ; "  for  of  what  else,  pray  tell,  could  one  think  at  this 
time  of  year  ?  Every  store  is  filling  with  Christmas  crowds, 
every  shop-window  piled  high  with  gaily  colored  Christmas 
toys,  and  the  very  air  breathes  of  secrets  and  Santa  Claus.  The 
youngest  of  us  are  frankly  frolicsome,  and  even  the  most  dis- 
.  tinguishedly  blase*  is  heard  to  whisper,  (albeit  under  his  breath): 

11  Turn  backward,  turn  backward,  O  time  in  thy  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night." 

Seven  different  college  magazines  in  their  late  fall  numbers 
have  stories  or  sketches  dealing  with  the  child.  In  the  George- 
town College  Journal  for  November  is  a  pretty  simple  little  tale: 
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" Tee-wee  and  the  Tremendous  Apple/1  telling  of  Belf-sacrifice 

on  the  part  of  a  tot  of  seven  years.  In  the  October  L/esbiau 
lb  raid  a  few  very  real  moments  in  the  life  of  a  little  boy  are 
sympathetically  described  in  "The  Big  Alone."  ''The  Run- 
away "  in  the  November  issue  of  Thf  Newcomb  Arcade  treats 
again  of  that  thrilling  childish  adventure,  "running  away."  In 
[ill  of  these  sketches  there  is  a  truth  of  expression,  and  a  uni- 
versality of  experience  which  are  most  appealing. 

Somewhat  similar  to  "  The  Runaway  "  is  a  story  in  The  Yassar 
Miscellany  for  December  :  An  Adventure  in  Away."  So  far  the 
children  drawn  for  us  have  been  simple,  happy,  normal  children, 
with  lives  very  like  our  own.  But  with  "  Sand  Country  M  a  story 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Miscellany  for  December,  one  comes  into 
a  new  phase  of  thought.  ''Sand  Country  "  gives  us  the  pathos 
and  loneliness  of  child  life,  and  paints  mosl  realistically  its 
mysteries  and  terrors.  Gilbert  Hanover,  the  orphan  son  < 
artist,  has  been  left  to  grow  up  under  the  kindly,  but  uncompre- 
hending guardianship  of  Mrs.  Ingles,  a  native  of  the  .-and 
country  in  the  midst  of  which  the  hoy's  father  died.  A  stra 
meets  the   lad,    learns  of  his  aspirations  towards    the    "< 

vs  interested  in  him — leaves  for  home,  and  returns  the  next 
>nly  to  find  the  boy  has  lost  his  reason  through  lone". 
and  fear.      The  story  is  strong,  and  fascinating  to  a  degree,  but 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  nor  a  "Chrisl  "  one. 

And,  Lastly,  come  the  treatments  of  child  life  in  the  btreets. 
The  October  Wetis  College  ChronicU  in  its  "Sketch"  give* 
interesting  and  generalized  delineation  of  the  gamin  of  New 
York  City.  The  happier  side  of  the  life  of  the  tenement  child 
is  well  expressed  by  "Chums"  in  The  Mount  llolm>h-<  for  No- 
vember. The  story  is  sweet  and  pathetic,  and  comes  out  well 
in  the  end.  In  this  last  respect  it  is  essentially  the  opposite  of 
"Scramble"  in  the  same  issue  of  7%  Harvard  Monthly.  Here 
the  author  has  portrayed  directly  and  with  strength  the  under- 
world life  of  Cambridge— the  story  of  a  "mucker"  and  his 
training  to  he  a  pick-pocket.  The  child,  although  proud  and 
happy  in  his  new  trade,  renounces  it  after  hearing  a  city  mis- 
sionary. T he  story  is  a  tragedy,  told  so  simply  and  with  such 
a  lack  of  "gush"  that  we  can  not.  fail  to  he  impressed  and 
great  ly  touched.    May  it  do  something  more— rouse  ns  to  action  ! 

Iv.   1L.   R. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


SENIOR  DRAMATICS   J9J3 


Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton.  Alumnse  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnse,  and  there 
will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  tiil  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless 
a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications 
are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond 
to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75, 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  §2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  a  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumanse  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference.  The  date  of  dramatics  for 
1913  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Har- 
riet Scholermann,  Wallace  House,  Northampton. 

'04.     Grace  Potter  Reynolds  has  announced  her  engagement  to  W.  Merton 

Rice. 
^08.     Ida  Barney  is  Assistant  in  Mathematics  at  Smith  College.     Address : 
8  Paradise  Road,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
Elinor  M.  Goodridge  is  doing  interior  decorating.      Address  :  429  Boyl- 

ston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Adelene  R.  Hill  is  teaching  Elocution  at  Tudor  Hall,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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'08.     Sarah  H.  J.  Simpson  is  doing  editorial  work  with  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany.    Address  :  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City.  New  York. 

Rachel  Swain  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Charles  Otis  Ashton. 
'10.     Erminie  Rost  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Lewis  Sherman. 
'.r-'ll.     Ethel  Baily  is  doing  secretarial  work. 

Margaret  Clemens  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Ralph  E.  Rollins. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lee  Clifton  (Gladys  Burgess).    Address  :  Smyrna,  Delaware. 

Hazel  Keim  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Lewis  W.  Lepman. 

G-ertrude  Law  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Chester  Keith  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  Sewall  (Blanche  Harding).     Address  :   7  B,  Beaconsfield, 
Houston.  Texas. 
'IS.     Evelyn  F.  Alden  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  in  Bristol,  Vermont. 

Gladys  Baily.     Address  :  264  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Adrienne  Baker  is  in  the  College  Department  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 
Address  :  64-6G  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Emily  H.  Baker  is  teaching  English,  History  and  Latin  in  Sanderson 
Academy,  Ashfield,  Massachusetts. 

Ruth  S.  Baldwin  is  travelling. 

Helen  B.  Barnes  is  teaching  English  and  German  at  the  High  School  in 
Oakfield,  New  York. 

Dorothy  M.  Bement  is  teaching  French  in  Miss  Glendinning's  School  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.    Address  :  43  Livingston  Street. 

Ruth  Avery  Benjamin  is  taking  a  course  at  business  school  in  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

Gifford  F.  Clark  is  teaching  Latin  and  English  in  the  High  School  at 
Rockville,  Connecticut. 

Emily  C.  Coye  is  taking  a  course  at  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy. 

Mary  E.  Cromer  is  teaching  English  and  Algebra  in  the  High  School  at 
Elk  Point,  South  Dakota. 

Mabel  H.  Curtiss  is  teaching  Latin  in  the  Milford  High  School.     Address  : 
Lfl  Highland  Avenue,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

Isabel  Dwight  is  to  be  at  home  this  winter. 

Ruth  Elliott  is  at  Wellesley  College,  taking  a  course  In  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Training. 

Ruth  Emerson  is  taking  ■  year's  course  at  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers. 

Eugenie  V.  Prink  is  in  Europe  until  .Tun*'. 

Miriam  Frost  is  teaching  in  Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 

Alma  W.  Howard  is  taking  B  secretarial  course  at  the  Bryant  and  Strat- 
too  School  in  Boston, 
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'12.  M.  Arlena  Kelton  is  teaching  Science,  Mathematics  and  Latin  at  Miss 
Hill's  School,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Ruth  Lane  is  teaching  German  in  the  High  School,  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Anne  A.  Mack  is  teaching  in  Aurora,  Illinois.  Address  :  25  South  4th 
Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

Helen  Marcy  is  studying  organ  with  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Dorothy  Murison  is  at  home  this  winter. 

Louise  Naylor's  address  is  Hartley  House,  413  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City,  New  York. 

Mary  C.  Nickerson  will  do  corrective  work  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Elizabeth  Noakes  is  taking  a  business  course  in  New  York.  Address : 
73rd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Lucy  O'Meara  is  at  home,  studying  music. 

Henrietta  C.  Peabody  is  doing  Publishing  House  Work  with  the  Century 
Company,  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  New  York.. 

Catharine  Pierce  is  teaching  English  and  United  States  History  at  Saint 
Margaret's  School  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Jeanne  Pushee  is  taking  a  course  in  Domestic  Science  in  Boston. 

Grace  W.  Redding  is  an  assistant  in  the  Worcester  Children's  Friend 
Society.     Address  :  390  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Jeannette  Rinaldo  is  teaching  Latin  at  the  English  High  School  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  She  is  also  working  for  an  M.  A.  degree  at 
Brown  University. 

Lucy  K.  Robbins.  Address  :  312  Chestnut  Street,  West  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dorothy  Scribner  is  studying  for  foreign  missionary  work  in  the  Chicago 
Bible  Training  School.  Address :  4949  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Helen  Searight  is  teaching  English,  Geography,  Folk-dancing  and  Elocu- 
tion at  St.  Mary's  School,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Ruth  Shaw-Kennedy's  address  is  Care  Munroe  and  Company,  7  Rue 
Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

H.  Estelle  Smith  is  taking  a  course  in  Institutional  Management  at  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mary  Storer  is  teaching  German  and  Latin  in  the  Granite  High  School, 
Utah. 

Gertrude  Theobald  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Rutland,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Margaret  Upton  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  Biology  at  Brown 
University. 
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18.  Carolyn  Ward  is  teaching  in  the  Primary  School  of  Freehold,  New  Jerw  y. 

Ruth  M.  Watts  is  doing  library  work  in  Columbia  University. 

M.  Leslie  Weatherston  is  teaching  English  in  the  Essex  High  School. 

Essex,  Massachusetts, 
Alice  Worcester  is  studying  Practical  Art  at  ftadcliffe  Collef 

MARRIAGES 

"05.     Josephine  Bray  to  Herbert  F.  Sill.    Address  :  1187  Murray  Hill  Avenue, 
Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania. 

'98.     Ruth  P.  Milne  to  Hawley  Ward.     Address  :  18  Grove  Place,  Rochester, 

New  York. 
'00.     Amy  Eliot  Dickerman  to  Millard   Camming  Humstone.     Addresf 

Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
'01.    Anna  Louise  Sanborn  to  Theodore  Backus  Brown.     Address:  710  Sto- 

well  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
'02.     Julia  Warren  Smith  to  John  M.  Wheeler.     Address  :  80  Morningside 

Drive,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
'04.     Allana  Butler  Small  to  George  W.  Kruger,  Jr.     Address  :  Cold  Spring 

on  the  Hudson,  New  York. 
"06.     Ethelwynne   Mary   Adamson   to   Herbert  William   Barker.     Address : 
Brooksville,  Florida. 
Mary  Kittredge  to  Guy  Rogers.    Addresr  :  123  Mountwell  Avenue,  Had- 

donfield.  New  Jersey. 
Alice  Raymond  to  James  H.  Biram.  Address  :  73  Imlay  Street,  Hartford. 

Connecticut. 
Edna  Bowen   Wells  to  Clifford   W.  Root.     Address  :  21  Maple  Street, 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
'07.     Sophie  Bidgely  Lytle  to  Roscoe  Conkling  Hatch.     Address  :  Tarrytown. 
New  York. 
Helen  Tate  to  James  W.  Green.     Address  :   McClellan  Avenue.  Amster- 
dam. New  York. 
Edna  Bnlkley  Wood  to  Arthur  P.  Williamson.     Address:    10510  Wilbur 
Avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
'08.    Aline  Toppin   Coarsen   to   Waldron   M.   Ward.      Address:    37  North 
Burnet  Street.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Louise  Pauline  Seaman  to  Paul  Ernest  Miller.     Address  :  510  Pine  Street, 

tsanqna,  Pennsylvania. 

'09.    Ethel  Mills  Boweo  to  Warren  F.  Fischer.    Address-.  818  Main  street, 
.    ra,  N>  w  York. 
Alice  Fed. -rer  to  Louis  Price  Strnble.     Address:    1708  Basl   60th  Street 
( leveland,  <  )hio. 
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'09.    Helen  Gibson  to  Arthur  Hill  Jacks.      Address  :    905  Michigan  Avenue, 
Evanston.  Illinois. 
Belle  Budd  Gormley  to  Frank  Wesley  Dwyer.     Address:  6103  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Rachel  Harris  to  James  Herbert  Johnson.     Address  :    36  King  Street, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
'10.     Margaret  Cushman  to  Clifford  P.  Warren.     Address :    168  Winthrop 
Road,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
Laura  Fisher  Legate  to  Philip  C.  Ware.     Address  :  Curzon's  Mill,  New- 

buryport.  Massachusetts. 
Elise  Shattuck  Montgomery  to  John  Case  Taylor.     Address  :  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 
ex-'VZ.    Rhea  Marguerite  Paton  to  Alfred  Alton  Dustin,  November  11,  1912. 
Address  after  January  first,  Ishpeming,  Michigan. 

BIRTHS 

r08.    Mrs.  Garnett  Ryland  (Lewella  Payne),  a  daughter,  Mary  McClintock, 

born  February  6,  1912. 
eaj-'ll.     Mrs.  George  Buck  (Elizabeth  Bonner),  a  son,  John  Bonner,  born 
September  26,  1912. 
Mrs.  Lester  F.  Gilbert  (Josephine  Hoyt) ,  a  son,  Frederick,  born  May  2, 1912. 
Mrs.  James  A.  Linen,  Jr.  (Genevieve  Tuthill),  a  son,  James  A.  Linen, 
Third,  born  June  20,  1912. 


CALENDAR 

December  18-January  2.     Christmas  Vacation. 
January     4.     Hubbard  House  Group  Dance. 

"  8.     Fourth  Concert  in  the  Smith   College    Concert 

Course  by  Josef  Lhevinne. 

"        11.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

MARION   SINCLAIR   WALKER 

As  we  look  at  the  various  musical  instruments  which  so  add 
to  our  pleasure  at  the  present  day,  how  many  of  us  stop  to  con- 
sider how  these  instruments  came  into  being  ?  If  the  question 
presents  itself  at  all,  it  is  probably  answered  thus,  "Musical 
instruments,  like  the  many  other  cunning  contrivances  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  were  doubtless  invented  by  men  of 
genius."  But  we  shall  have  to  seek  further  than  this  for  our 
answer,  for  the  problem  of  the  musical  instrument  was  only 
worked  out  after  ages  of  patient  effort,  and  it  is  a  problem  as 
old  as  the  human  race  itself. 
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S  In  seeking  onl  the  beginning  of  the  musical  instrument, 
we  must  goto  the  primitive  man,  in  the  earliest  Btagea  of  his 
Blopment.  We  Bhall  find  in  him,  along  with  the  other 
instincts  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  him,  a  strong  sense  of 
rhythm.  This  arises  from  the  physical  energy  which  is  in  him, 
and  which  must  find  an  outlet  in  motion.  But  motion,  it  may 
be  objected,  does  not  necessitate  rhythm.  We  will  find,  how- 
ever,  that  it  docs.  For  there  is  something  in  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  man — a  certain  balance— which  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  repeat  the  same  motion  frequently  without  regularity. 
Suppose  our  primitive  man,  as  an  expression  of  his  overflowing 
animal  spirits,  begins  to  leap  up  and  down.  When  he  has  re- 
peated the  action  several  times  it  will  be  seen  that  all  aneven- 
ness,  all  irregularity,  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  that  lie  is 
moving  rhythmically,  with  regular  recurrence  of  rest  and 
motion.  We  cannot  explain  how  this  came  about,  but  never- 
theless the  fact  remains,  and  can  be  proved  by  experiment,  to 
the  present  day.  When  we  recognize  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  rhythm  in  the  primitive  man,  we  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  the  origin  of  music  and  its  instruments,  for  what  is  music 
but  rhythmic  sound  ? 

Now  let  us  follow  this  primitive  man,  who  has  the  instinct  of 
rhythm  strong  within  him,  into  his  daily  life.  Remember  that 
he  is  living  with  Nature,  that  she  is  to  him  parent,  school,  and 
teacher.  Where  we  of  the  present  day  can  go  to  our  books,  that 
we  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  ages  past,  in  learning  how  to 
live  — where  we  may  be  borne  "to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  "  in  our  swift  ships,  that  a  broad  view  of  the  present  world 
may  perfect  the  Lesson — our  primitive  man  could  only  go  to 
Nature,  hifl  one  great  teacher,  and  she  did  not  fail  him.  Living, 
then,  with  Nature,  with  mind  open  to  all  she  has  to  tell  him,  he 
Listene  to  her  voice  in  tic  sounds  he  hears.  There  is  the  whistling 
Of  the  wind,  the  rush  of  waters,  the  beat  of  the  ocean   upon   the 

shore.     As  he  listens,  he  feels  a  rhythm  in  it  all— the  wind  blows 
igular  gusts — there  is  an  evenness  in  the  steady  drip  of  the 

rain.  The  rhythm  that  Is  within  him  makes  quick  response. 
lb-  feels  8  sympathy  with  this  rhythmic  sound,  and  desires  at 
once  to  imitate  it.    Thus  our  primitive  man  first  feels  the  need 

Ol  a  musical  instrument . 

Does  Xatnie,  his  great  teacher,  desert  him  here?  When  she 
has  made  him  feel  that  he  needs  a  musical  instrument,  does  she 
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leave  him  unaided,  to  try  to  supply  that  need  ?  No,  for  Nature 
is  a  wise  teacher — the  wisest  ever  known  ;  and  while  she  believes 
that  this  primitive  man  must  work  out  his  own  problems,  if  he 
would  achieve  success,  still,  she  has  many  a  timely  suggestion 
to  offer,  and  her  motto  is  "  who  hath  ears,  let  him  hear."  So  he 
"  who  hath  ears,"  some  day  when  wandering  by  the  river  bank, 
hears  a  musical  sound  many  times  repeated.  If  he  is  super- 
stitious, he  thinks  a  god  is  making  it,  but  if  there  is  in  his 
nature  some  curiosity,  and  an  element  of  the  practical,  he  begins 
to  wonder  just  how  that  sound  is  made.  Then,  if  in  addition  to 
the  previously  mentioned  qualities,  he  has  a  good  supply  of 
patience  and  perseverance,  he  is  very  likely  to  discover  event- 
ually that  the  sound  is  being  made  by  the  wind  blowing  through 
a  broken  reed.  Now  Nature  has  given  him  a  suggestion,  and  if 
he  "who  hath  ears"  has  also  a  degree  of  mental  acuteness 
sufficient  to  secure  the  proper  result  of  combining  two  with 
two,  he  will  doubtless  proceed  to  make  music  the  same  way 
himself. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Perhaps  he  "  who  hath  ears"  hap- 
pens to  be  a  busy  man  who  must  provide  food  for  his  family  by 
means  of  his  trusty  bow  and  arrow.  Some  day  he  will  notice 
the  musical  sound  produced  by  the  twang  of  the  bowstring. 
Experiments  will  follow,  and  soon  our  primitive  man  will  be 
playing  upon  an  instrument  of  strings.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  origin  of  all  our  stringed  instruments  may  be  traced  back 
to  that  simple  accident  of  the  bowstring. 

Given  the  humble  beginning  of  a  musical  instrument,  let  us 
see  how  successive  generations  of  men  have  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion, how,  along  with  the  development  of  the  man,  his  means 
of  expressing  feeling  developed  too.  All  musical  instruments 
have  been  divided  into  three  great  classes — the  drum  type,  the 
pipe  type,  and  the  lyre  type.  The  drum  type  includes  all 
instruments  of  percussion  known  in  past  and  present.  So  if  we 
follow  up  the  evolution  of  the  drum,  we  will  have  a  fair  exam- 
ple of  the  development  of  musical  instruments  in  general. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  primitive  man,  who  is  observing  for 
the  first  time  the  rhythm  of  Nature.  He  sits  dreaming  by  the 
seaside — for  this  primitive  man  "who  hath  ears"  has  the  soul 
of  a  dreamer — he  is  in  his  rude  way  what  our  poets  are  to-day. 
As  he  listens  to  the  regular  beat  of  the  ocean  on  the  shore,  and 
the  rhythmic  sound  penetrates  to  his  consciousness,  what  more 
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natural  than  thai  he  should  respond  to  this  newly-awakened 
feeling,  by  trying  to  imitate  its  cause?  Two  sea-shells  are  at 
hand— he  takes  them  and  beats  them  together  in  slow  and 
an  measure,  keeping  time  to  the  ocean's  steady  pulsation. 
A  very  Bimple  act,  but  our  primitive  man,  in  his  primitive 
way,  is  making  mufl  truly  as  we  do  with  our  perfected 

instruments. 

Again,  suppose  th<  ter  to  he  resting  in  some  shelfe 

forest  nook,  while  the  rain   falls  with  steady  drip  around.     As 
be  becomes  aware  of  Nature's  music,  and   wishes  to  ma] 
like  sound,  he  uses  that   which  is  nearest — breaking  two  little 
branches  from  a  tree  close  at  hand,  he,  too,  makes  music,  with 
his  rude  instrument. 

Bye  and  bye,  when  the  friends  of  the  dreamer  are  assembled 
in  one  of  their  dances,  they  discover  what  he  can  do.  and  some- 
how  they  think  there  i^  a  relation  between  his  music  and  their 
dancing.  So  the  two  things  become  associated,  and  are  com- 
bined, and  thus  the  making  of  music  becomes  an  established 
custom  in  primitive  life. 

The  dreamer  becomes  quite  an  important  person,  for  no  cele- 
bration is  complete  without  his  music.  Doubth^s  he  teaches 
his  sons  his  art,  and  so  from  generation  to  generation  goes 
down  the  marvelous  fact  that,  if  one  is  sufficiently  talented, 
one  can  make  music  by  means  of  beating  two  branches  or  two 
seashells  together.  After  some  ages  have  passed,  however,  the 
musicians  begin  to  think  it  rather  burdensome  to  hunt  up  two 
new  seashells  or  break  off  two  branches  every  time  they  wish 
to  make  music.  Finally,  some  brilliant  young  minstrel  con- 
ceives the  idea,  that  his  spear  will  do  very  well  for  one  of  the 
articles.      Then,   after  many   succeeding  generations  have   been 

satisfied  with  this  improved  instrument,  some  one  else  decides 
to  make  a  board  upon  which  to  beat  with  the  spear.  The  latter 
is  a  g  bep  in  advance,  for  now  the  instrument  is  a  definite, 

permanent   thing,  and  as  such   gains  an  acknowledged    place 

among  the  institutions  of  the  people. 

All  these  discoveries  may  Beem  very  slight   things  to  us.  in 

this  age  of  marvelous  inventions  and  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ments among  men.  But  if  we  consider  how  immeasurably  slow 
and  toilsome  were  the  steps  by  which  the  human  race  mounted 

to  its  pri  kte  of  development  ;   if  we  think  of  the  ages  that 

went  by  before  the  truths  of  science  and  of  religion  could  be 
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grasped  by  the  human  mind  ;  if  we  look  back  even  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  see  the  minds  of  men  clouded  by  darkness 
and  superstition — then  perhaps  we  will  in  some  measure  realize 
the  significance  of  each  step,  however  small,  in  the  advancement 
of  any  line  of  achievement. 

After  the  spear  and  board  combination  had  for  a  long  time 
served  as  the  accepted  musical  instrument,  one  day  some  one,  a 
child,  perhaps,  happened  to  beat  upon  an  inverted  bowl.  The 
sound  obtained  was  pleasing,  so  it  was  decided  that  hollowness 
was  one  of  the  things  desirable  in  a  musical  instrument.  Then 
musicians  began  to  use  various  hollow  articles,  finding  at  last 
that  a  hollowed-out  log  was  best.  From  this  it  was  a  short  step 
to  stretching  skins  across  the  ends  of  the  log.  With  that  addi- 
tion we  have  practically  arrived  at  the  drum  of  to-day.  The 
only  changes  made  later  were  minor  ones  concerning  the  texture 
and  tension  of  the  skins. 

If  we  were  to  take  up  separately  the  instruments  of  the  pipe 
variety  from  the  time  when  our  dreamer  first  heard  the  music 
of  the  broken  reed,  or  of  the  lyre  type  from  the  incident  of  the 
bowstring,  we  would  find  in  each  case  just  such  a  process  of 
evolution  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  drum.  Each  step 
comes  in  logical  sequence  after  the  one  before,  and,  where  the 
chasm  is  too  wide  to  be  bridged  by  slow  human  intelligence, 
Nature  herself  is  seen  to  lend  a  hand. 

So  when  we  go  to  concerts  and  listen  with  delight  to  the 
music  of  many  instruments,  let  us  not  forget  the  dreamer  of 
ages  past,  who  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  this  enjoy- 
ment, because  his  heart  was  in  tune  with  Nature,  and  his  keen 
ear  could  detect  her  melodies  in  the  sound  of  the  ocean,  the 
wind  and  the  rain. 


YOUR  EYES 

LOUISE   TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

Blue  are  your  eyes  when  they  catch  the  gleam  of  the  sea  ; 

Grey  when  filled  with  wistful,  wovpii  thought. 
But  very  violet  your  eyes  when,  straight  and  sweet. 

They  give  to  me  the  love  my  soul  has  sought. 


THE  SEA  LOOM 

MARIE  EMIL1E  GILCHRIST 

The  great  wide  shores  of  the  wondrous  sea 

Are  the  frames  of  a  giant  loom  : 
And  the  waves  are  the  warp,  while  the  woof  is  made. 
And  woven  in  patterns  of  old  brocade, 

From  strands  of  the  carded  spume. 

There  are  hosts  of  spinners  that  take  their  turn 

At  the  shuttle  with  busy  care. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  clouds  and  spray, 
Are  weaving  and  weaving  by  night  and  day, 

A  tapestry  strange  and  fair. 

Some  threads  are  moonbeams  in  golden  skeins 
Which  the  moon,  with  her  deft,  quick  hands, 

Slips  to  and  fro  through  the  dead  black  sea. 

Till  it's  broidered  in  daintiest  tracery, 
And  crossed  by  shining  bands. 

The  sun  weaves  in  colors  of  brighter  hue, 

In  purple  and  warmest  rose, 
In  crimson  and  soft  shining  orient  dyes, 
In  the  translucent  blue  of  the  peacock's  eyes, 

As  the  floss  from  the  shuttle  flows. 

And  thus  they  are  spreading  with  loving  hands 

A  carpet  of  royal  worth. 
They  have  woven  it  all  for  the  winds'  fair  feet, 
The  winds  that  are  Bwift,  and  the  winds  that  are  fleet, 

The  winds  that  enmesh  the  earth. 


WITH  PEN 

LOUISE  TOWNBBKD  NICHOLL 

I  wrote,  in  pencil,  when  I  was  a  child, 
A  halting  verse  of  Life  and  Love,  of  God  and  Men, 

Some  childish  duty  oalled,  and  easily  beguiled, 

I  ran  away  and  thought,  "  To  morrow  1  will  do  it  with  a  pen. 

I  find  again  the  rerae— -to  strangely  true— 

When  years  have  knowledge  brought  of  God  and  Men. 
How  did  1  writ»'  so  truly,  long  before  1  knew? 
Now  on  my  s<.ul  the  TOTSe  Is  writ  with  pen. 

l  u  s 


THE   GIFT 

LOIS   CLEVELAND   GOULD 

Esther  gave  her  heavy  black  hair  an  extra  twist  as  she  drew 
it  snugly  into  place  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  jabbed  the  re- 
quired hairpins  into  their  accustomed  places.  She  started  to 
push  to  the  drawer  of  the  table,  and  to  turn  her  wheeled  chair 
around.  But  as  she  did  so,  the  blue  chiffon  that  Eben  had 
brought  her  caught  her  eye.  A  wistful  upward  twitch  of  one 
corner  of  her  mouth,  and  she  stopped,  pulled  the  chair  back 
into  place,  opened  the  drawer  and  pinned  the  bright  knot  of 
color  against  her  collar.  Yes,  it  was  pretty.  Pretty,  like  the 
things  other  girls  wore.  She  patted  it  into  shape,  then  reached 
up  and  pulled  her  hair  looser  around  her  face,  and  leaned  back 
to  get  the  effect.  She  found  the  girl  of  the  mirror  smiling  back 
at  her.  "Oh,"  in  a  hurt  little  tone,  "don't  laugh  at  me  for 
trying,"  and  she  turned  away  her  face.  Then  she  looked  directly 
and  sternly  into  those  dark,  sad  eyes  in  the  reflection.  "  You  ! 
Don't  be  a  fool.  You — dwarf!"  and  she  spit  out  the  words  with 
a  venom  which  made  the  tears  come.  But  she  closed  the  drawer 
and  left  on  the  blue  bow. 

She  wheeled  the  chair  quietly  and  swiftly  through  the  door- 
way into  the  kitchen,  and  mechanically  began  setting  the  table — 
three  of  everything,— dexterously  wheeling  from  cupboard  to 
table  and  back  again.  There  had  to  be  but  little  space,  for  it 
was  not  a  big  chair  ;  rather,  so  unusually  small  and  low  was  it 
that  Esther,  upon  meeting  strangers,  had  come  to  wait  for  and 
expect  the  shock  of  pity  and  almost  horror  with  which  they 
looked  down  past  her  oval  sensitive  face,  her  strong  shoulders, 
her  sturdy  stumpy  arms  to  the  body  and  limbs  of  a  wasted  little 
child. 

And  she  had  also  learned  to  await  her  mother's  brutally  frank 
explanation.  "  Yes — paralyzed  fourteen  years — since  she  was 
ten  years  old.  We'd  only  had  her  two  years.  Adopted,  you 
know.  My  husband  was  soft  on  children.  It  was  an  awful  blow 
to  us.  But  I  guess  she's  been's  happy  with  me's  with  anybody 
else.  An'  she's  been  a  sight  of  comfort  to  me  since  Barrow  died." 
Esther  knew  the  kindness  and  faithfulness  behind  those  crude 
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words  and  no  longer  cringed  at  them  tsiders  did.    For  she 

could  understand  the  hidden  disappointment  of  this  brusque, 
narrow,  barren  old  widow. 
It  was  growing  almost  too  dark  to  see.     Esther  strained  her 

for  the  accustomed  footsteps  as  sin-  hastily  finished  her  task. 
Bnt  things  did  not  go  right.  She  dropped  the  silver  and  spilled 
ilt  and  pinched  her  hand  between  the  wheel  and  the  side  of 
the  table.  She  shook  her  shoulders  almost  petulantly,  and, 
realizing  what  she  had  done,  laughed  at  her  own  childishness  ; 
then  aloud,  in  her  whimsical  habit  of  self-correction,  she  chided 
"  Why,  you  cross  old  thing.  What  do  you  think's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  You've  been  so  horrid  lately  I  can  hardly  live  with 
you.  You've  even  been  cross  to  mother  and  Eben— and  this 
has  got  to  stop."  Again  came  the  thought  which  had  worried 
her  the  last  few  days,  which,  unrecognized,  had  made  her  less 
like  her  natural,  cheery,  patient  self.  Eben  had  been  home 
hardly  one  evening  the  last  few  weeks.  He  never  used  to  be  so 
preoccupied. 

Just  then,  on  the  stoop,  came  the  heavy  .-winging  tread  of  her 
mother.  And  a  gust  of  wind  swept  in  as  the  angular,  keen-eyed 
old  woman  pushed  open  the  door.  She  dropped  the  little  package 
of  groceries  on  the  shelf  and  turned  immediately  to  light  the 
lamp.  "  Eben  home  yet  ?"  as  she  blew  out  the  match  and  set  on 
the  chimney  with  a  click.  "Hope  he  ain't  late  agin  tonight. 
Fer  a  boarder  he  sure  comes  when  he  gits  good  an'  ready."  She 
twitched  off  her  coat  and  hat  and  hung  them  beside  t  he  door. 

Esther  began— "  Mother,  Eben's  only  late  when  he  has  to  work 
extra."  But  Eben's  familiar  whistle  came  from  outside  and  she 
wheeled  herself  to  open  the  door  for  him.  He  dropped  a  hag  o( 
chestnuts  into  her  lap. 

"How  '^><'*  it,  Girl,  today  ?"  and  he  lightly  pushed  her  chair 
with  him  as  he  crossed  to  rub  his  cold  hands  before  the  glowing 
stove.  He  did  not  wait  for  her  reply.  "That  looks  nice.  Do 
it  oftener/'  and  he  pointed  toward  the  blue  bow  at  her  throat, 
aa  he  reached  \'^r  a  eh. -si  mn  in  her  lap, 

"The  .Judge  brought  in  some  new  articles  thia  afternoon, 

Q." 

u  9  i  oh,"  in  a  disappointed  tunc.  "  I  wish  we  could  have  read 
t  hem  tonight." 

Esther  glanced  up  impulsively,  apprehensively.  Eben  was 
Looking  al  his  watch. 
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"  Whew  !  Didn't  know  it  was  so  late.  Got  an  important  en- 
gagement at  seven."  He  flung  off  his  overcoat.  "  Clean  up  be- 
fore supper,  I  guess." 

Esther's  spirits  sank.     Another  evening  away. 

"  We'll  have  to  tell  the  news  at  table,  Esther.  Wish  I  could 
stay  at  home  to-night."  But  he  ran  up-stairs  two  steps  at  a 
time  and  Esther  turned  to  help  her  mother. 

They  ate  in  a  hurry.  It  seemed  to  Esther  that  they  had  not 
eaten  but  in  a  hurry  for  weeks.  Eben  dropped  into  his  place  late. 
Mrs.  Barrow  had  to  hasten  back  to  the  little  woman  with  the 
new  baby.  Esther  looked  at  Eben.  "  He  might  offer  to  stay 
with  me  to-night  when  I'm  to  be  alone,"  she  thought,  and  then 
she  was  ashamed  at  the  selfishness  of  the  wish.  But  he  seemed 
not  to  heed  her  mother's  remark,  and  continued  enthusiastically 
to  recount  for  Esther's  amusement  the  trivial  happenings  of 
the  day.     She  tried  to  keep  her  mind  on  what  he  was  saying. 

Eben  pushed  from  the  table,  took  down  his  coat  and  hat. 
" Anything  from  down  town,  Esther?"  But  she  shook  her 
head  and  wheeled  aside.  The  door  closed  behind  him  and  she 
heard  him  greet  a  passer-by  as  he  ran  down  the  steps. 

Mrs.  Barrow  cleared  the  table,  tramping  around  the  kitchen 
with  her  sturdy,  flat-footed  tread  which  made  the  cupboard 
dishes  rattle  slightly.  She  was  the  sort  of  woman  who  is  an 
especial  blessing  to  every  rural  neighborhood,  always  busy 
doing  for  others  with  a  faithfulness  and  thoroughness  which  is 
sometimes  almost  a  burden  ;  a  woman  who  stays  in  the  harness 
always,  but  a  woman  who  seldom  has  time  to  care  for  herself 
and  her  own,  or  who  rarely  even  sees  the  needs  of  those  nearest 
to  her. 

"  Heard  some  news,  Esther,"  slipping  into  her  coat.  "  Guess 
you'll  be  'bout's  interest'd's  I  was."  Esther  turned  towards  her, 
folding  down  her  cuffs.  "  They  been  tellin'  as  Eben's  been  goin' 
to  Peabody's  most  every  night." 

Esther  looked  up  quickly.     "  I  don't  see — " 

Her  mother  laughed  dryly.  "  Neither  did  I  till  they  reminded 
me  the  girl  was  at  home.  Judith,  ye  know.  And  a  mighty  fine 
wife  fer  him,  too,  if  he  kin  get  her.  People  beginnin'  to  talk 
more'n  a  little.  Well,  don't  forget  t'  move  the  plants  away 
from  the  window  ;  it's  colder  to-night.  I'll  be  home  early  in 
the  mornin'.     Goo'-by,"  and  the  door  banged  after  her. 

Esther  sat  quite  still.      The  silence  of  the  room  mocked  at 
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her.  It  screamed  and  pounded  against  her  ears,  her  closed  eyes. 
What  had  happened  ?  What  had  struck  her  ?  She  found  her 
whole  useless  little  body  lifted  on  her  tense  arms.  She  dropped 
back  limply  against  the  flat  cushions,  numb,  unconscious  of 
everything  except  that  overpowering  something  beating  against 
her  heart.  Frightened  at  her  own  unexpected  emotion,  she 
groped  to  find  herself,  to  collect  her  reason.  She  laughed,  a 
blank,  hollow  little  laugh,  and  looked  bewilderdly  around  the 
room.  "  Why — nothing's  happened,"  in  futile  reassurance  of 
her  pounding  heart.  "Nothing's  happened."  Then — the  for- 
gotten habits  of  childhood  are  strong— slowly,  with  trembling 
fingers,  she  guided  herself  to  her  father's  worn  old  chair,  laid 
her  cheek  against  the  arm,  and  waited. 

It  was  a  blind,  intuitive  seeking  for  refuge,  a  need  so  dire 
that  it  brushed  aside  the  years  that  had  passed  since  the  occu- 
pant of  that  chair  had  been  her  only  comforter.  It  was  the 
impulse  of  the  hurt  little  child  when  the  wheeled  chair  was  new, 
when  she  was  struggling  against  its  tyranny  like  a  prisoner 
against  his  chains,  when  there  was  but  the  ever-renewed  reali- 
zation that  she  was  an  outcast  from  her  own  life,  from  the  lives 
of  other  children. 

And  he  had  comforted  her  then,  this  father,  so  uncomprehend- 
ing and  bewildered  at  it  all,  and  in  so  doing  he  had  comfort*  d 
himself.  Esther  could  again  feel  the  steady  smoothing,  smooth- 
ing on  her  shoulder  of  that  hand,  so  hard,  yet  so  gentle.  She 
could  hear  again  those  low,  uncertain,  hesitating  words,  and 
she  was  quieted. 

Conquering  emotions  were  strange  to  her.  She  had  unflinch- 
ingly crushed  them  out  of  her  Life  many  years  before.  Despair, 
battling  for  mastery  and  at  last  defeated,  had  brought  her  to  a 
sane,  almost  impersonal  acceptance  of  her  existence.  She  had 
come  to  ask  little  beyond  the  happiness  and  peace  she  could  spin 
out  of  her  own  imaginings.  And  this  little,  what  had  it  been  ? 
Just  to  live,  perform  her  daily  tasks,  to  play  with  her  birds,  to 
read,  to  make  a  few  people  happier  for  knowing  her, — to  be 
with  ECben. 

What  did    it   mean?      Kben   as  the  central    figure,    the   only 

figure,  of  her  canvas,     [fiben  gone  from  her  before  she  realized 

he  was  a  part  of  her.      Her  mothers  words  rang  in  her  ears, 
she  remembered  so  vivdly  how  pretty  Judith  Peabody  had 

looked,  that    first    call   after  her  return.       She  saw  her  again,  as 
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she  sat  beside  her,  telling  of  the  brother's  work  in  the  foreign 
hospitals.  How  vivacious  and  cultured  and  different  she  was 
from  the  other  girls.  How  very  different  from  Esther  herself. 
And  there  was  no  resentment  in  the  girl's  thought.  She  under- 
stood how  Eben  could  care.  How  could  he  help  but  care  for 
such  a  woman  ? 

Eben  and  she  had  had  such  happy  times  together.  Yet  how 
blind  and  deaf  to  herself  she  had  been. 

The  lamp  sputtered,  smoked,  flickered  and  went  out.  She 
sat  in  the  dark.  Slowly  the  eight  years  since  Eben  had  been 
with  them  unrolled  themselves  before  her.  His  friendly,  quiet, 
genial  interest  in  the  morbid,  supersensitive,  sixteen-year-old 
child-woman  had  gradually  drawn  her  out  of  herself,  had  made 
her  forget  he  was  but  a  stranger,  a  roomer,  till  she  remembered 
only  that  he  was  a  friend  who  wanted  to  help  and  knew  how. 
He  it  was  who  had  taught  her  that  life  is  worth  living  ;  that 
nature  is  a  song  of  love  and  hope  and  she  must  help  interpret  it 
for  others ;  that  just  to  be  and  know  the  beauties  around  was 
joy  complete. 

He  had  led  her  step  by  step  into  the  larger  view.  For  this 
there  could  be  no  payment  but  happiness  for  his  joy.  And  this 
she  freely  gave.  She  knew  how  happy  she  could  have  been, 
had  she  the  body  of  other  women.  For  this  was  her  day  dream, 
the  background  of  her  life.  This  it  was  which  made  her  able 
to  sympathize  with  and  enter  into  the  life  around  her— so 
remote  from  her  and  yet  so  one  with  her  instincts  and  desires. 

She  had  slipped  off  into  those  dreams  of  what  was  never  to 
be,  those  dreams  which  are  often  more  real  and  poignant  than 
reality  itself,  when  she  was  awakened  with  a  start.  Eben's  step 
on  the  brick  walk.  She  groped  and  remembered  and  waited, 
silent  and  cold,  while  he  fitted  his  key  into  the  lock.  She  heard 
him  come  in,  slowly,  laggingly.  It  was  the  step  of  an  unhappy 
man,  and  in  an  instant  she  knew  it  as  such.  She  had  learned 
to  read  his  moods  in  his  very  footfall  on  the  stoop.  She  heard 
him  wearily  make  his  way  to  the  kitchen  for  a  drink,  start  up- 
stairs, halt,  come  down.  She  was  fearful  lest  he  come  into  the 
room.  But  he  passed  by  down  the  hall,  turned  the  key  in  the 
forgotten  front  door,  slowly  dragged  himself  up-stairs.  Esther 
heard  his  door  close  for  the  night. 

She  had  forgotten  her  own  suffering.  Groping,  groping,  she 
searched  for  the  cause  of  his  misery.  She  could  not  fathom  it, 
could  not  even  try  to  help  him. 
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She  wheeled  herself  slowly  and  Bilently  into  her  own  little 
bedroom,  quietly  undressed  and  lifted  herself  into  bed. 

Mrs.  Barrow  was  home  early  in  the  morning.  She  so  domi- 
nated the  breakfast  table  thai  the  ether  two  ate  in  constrained 

silence.      Eben  more  q  i  mingly  more  gentle  than  usual, 

came  to  wheel  Esther  to  her  accustomed  seal  on  the  porch,  to 
feed  the  birds.  But  Bhe  refused  with  an  unreasoning  "I  don't 
want  to,  to-day."  and  wheeled  herself  into  her  own  room.  Eben 
left  the  house  without  a  question. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Esther  sat  crocheting,  trying  to  order 
the  chaos  of  her  own  mind.  Judith  Peabody  came  up  the  walk, 
swinging  along  with  that  easy  grace  of  physical  and  mental 
balance.  Esther  involuntarily  drew  back  from  the  window. 
As  the  guest  stepped  in  the  hall  to  greet  Mrs.  Barrow,  Esther 
tried  to  argue  away  her  absurd  confusion.  This  meeting  was 
more  difficult  than  when  she  had  thought  of  it,  in  the  night. 

Judith  was  radiantly  happy,  oblivious  to  the  other  girl's 
straining  at  naturalness.  More  clearly  than  ever  Esther  saw 
her  own  deficiencies  as  she  faced  this  capable  normal  girl.  She 
heard  vaguely  "Am  so  happy— came  to  tell  you  among  the 
first."  She  waited,  cold,  in  the  dark, — waited — waited  through 
eternity.     And  then  her  mother's  harsh,  flat  voice  : 

"  Schoolmate  o'  your  brother's!  Wall— if  I  beVt  surprised. 
Really  now — I  'most  thought  'twas  Eben." 

"Eben,  Eben— oh — who  lives  here  ?  Oh  dear,  no.  He  never 
wanted  me  any  more  than — Why,  Esther,  dear  !  "  and  she  had 
swiftly  taken  Esther's  pleading,  outstretched  hands,  and  pressed 
her  face  against  Esther's  tear-stained  cheek.  "1  didn't  know 
you  cared  like  that,  about  my  happiness." 

But  Esther  was  laughing  and  crying  over  her  own  happiness. 

When  .Judith  had  gone  and  her  first  exhaltation  was  over 
Esther  tried  to  reason  herself  into  a  more  sane  view.  Upon 
what  an  uncertain  basis  was  this  happiness  of  hers.     A  man 

who  could  never  be  to  her  more  than  a    friend,    why   should   she 

expect  his  friendship  to  remain  always  the  same?  She  was 
secure  of  hia  clearness  for  the  time  being  only.  Inevitably  Eben 
must  go  out  of  her  life.  And  why  should  she  not  be  prepared 
for  that  time  P  Indeed,  it  might  be  very  near.  For  these  even- 
ings away  from  home  musl  have  a  bearing  upon  something  very 
important  in  his  life.  Bui  for  the  present  he  was  still  a  part  of 
her  existence  and  in  this  she  could  uot  but  be  happy. 
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Esther  was  startled  to  hear  him  in  the  hall.  He  had  not 
whistled  as  always  before.  She  tried  to  keep  the  happiness  out 
of  her  eyes  as  she  turned  to  meet  him.  But  he  only  called 
through  the  doorway  "I've  brought  a  new  book,  Esther,"  and 
passed  through  to  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Barrow  was  working  over  the  stove.  "  Hmph — didn't 
hear  ye  whistle  tonight."  And  at  his  brief  response  she  con- 
tinued— "  Sh'd  think  ye  would  be  feelin'  sort  o'  blue." 

He  looked  at  her,  startled.  "  Why,  how  did  you  know  ?"  be- 
fore he  thought. 

"  Oh — she  was  here  this  aft'noon.  She  told  us  'bout  the  other 
man." 

"She — what  other  man  ?" 

"Why,  Judith  Peabody,  o'  course." 

"I  don't  understand,  Mrs.  Barrows." 

"  Oh,  we  heard  you'd  been  goin'  to  Peabody 's  all  these  evenin's 
you  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  git  off.  After  keepin'  comp'ny  so 
steady  it  must  be  sort  o'  hard  t'have  another  feller  go  off  with 
her.     She  told  us  'bout  her  engagement." 

Eben  abruptly  turned  his  back  on  his  questioner  and  stood 
straight  and  tense.  Then,  with  a  sad  little  smile,  he  faced  her. 
"  Mrs.  Barrows — you've  misunderstood.  I  have  been  going  to 
Peabody's  every  night — not  for  Miss  Peabody's  sake — but  for 
Esther's."  Her  mother's  jaw  dropped.  "The  young  doctor 
thought  there  might  be  hopes  of  an  operation  and  walking. 
We've  worked — studying  similar  cases,  ever  since  he  returned. 
But  that  hope  is  gone  now.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done. 
My  friendship  for  her  is  the  greatest  thing  in  my  life.  I  wanted 
her  to  have  the  most  precious  gift  I  knew.  I  failed.  But  if  I 
can  let  a  few  more  glints  of  sunshine  into  her  life — I — I'll  ask 
nothing  greater."     He  passed  quickly,  blindly,  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Barrow  stood  in  expressionless  amazement — "  Well — I — " 

Esther,  in  the  next  room,  knew  he  had  not  failed.  She  had 
the  most  precious  gift. 


SUGGESTION 

HYI.A    BTOWBLL    WATTKRS 

Queer,  what  things  ran  make  yon  homesick, 
Things  you  wouldn't  think  could  do  it ; 

Just  a  sudden  flash  of  color. 
Or  a  half-remembered  song, 

Or  a  cloud  the  wind  has  parted 

With  the  sunlight  streaming  through  it, 
Or  a  star  you  haven't  looked  at 

In — you  couldn't  tell  how  long. 

Children  playing  games  you  used  to, 
Or  a  well-loved  song-bird  singing, 

Or  a  face  or  voice  or  gesture — 

These  can  give  a  strange  delight, 

But  for  me  the  two  things  surest 
To  bring  back  old  memories  winging 

Are  the  smell  of  cedar  shingles 


IN  A  GREENHOUSE 

MARIAN   STORM 

Too  lavish  here  a  strange,  untimely  summer 

Poured  forth  its  incense-jars  : 
The  moist  brown  earth  lies  hidden  deep  by  roses — 

No  grass,  no  birds,  no  stars  ! 

Deprived  of  the  great  universal  birthright 

To  fight  their  way  to  bloom. 
Buds  open  fever-quirk  and  fade  as  swiftly. 

Prisoned  within  ■  room. 

Warmth,  fragrance  heavy  as  a  Persian  perfume, 

And  forcing  day  and  night  ! 
These  blossoms  climb  to  an  unnatural  glory. 

Bo  perfect-formed,  so  bright. 

YOU  Say  they  need  chill  winds,  cold  dews.' and  struggle, 

Self-strengthening,  bo1  there!— 

Were  hot-house  plants  left  free  to  face  the  open, 
Dream  you  that  006  would  dare? 
2  o  I 


"SEEK  AND  YE  SHALL  FIND" 

MARTHA    PATRICK 

As  Bassett  rocked  comfortably  back  and  forth,  and  knitted 
on  the  perpetual  stocking,  she  peered  occasionally  through  her 
glasses  at  the  chubby  little  figure  on  the  hearth-rug,  quietly 
absorbed  with  goodness- only-knew-what  new  poor  scrappy  col- 
lection, and  she  gave  silent  thanks  for  the  temporary  lull. 
Bassett  was  fat,  and  violent  exercise  left  her  puffing  and  out  of 
breath. 

"  Bassett!"  The  little  blue  bump  on  the  rug  was  stirring 
and  two  big  eyes  were  suddenly  fixed  upon  Bassett's  face. 

"Well  ?"  the  needles  stopped  clicking  for  an  instant. 

"Bassett,  is  it  true  that  if  people  ask  God  for  things,  they 
will  surely  get  them  ?" 

The  clicking  began  again  and  the  Boy  watched  the  needles 
glinting  back  and  forth  as  Bassett  said  briskly  : 

"  Why,  yes,  child  !  You  know  what  the  Bible  says— 'Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  I' 
Maybe  those  aren't  just  the  words,  but  that's  the  idea.  When 
I  was  your  age,  I  knew  it  by  heart,  but  my  memory's  a  little 
uncertain  now." 

The  boy  had  not  heard  the  last.  He  wondered  what  would 
be  opened,  but  decided  that  wasn't  important — not  for  his  pur- 
pose, anyway.  So,  after  absently  fingering  a  paper  soldier  for 
a  minute,  he  went  back  to  his  play  and  was  again  a  blue  bump 
on  the  hearth  rug.  Bassett  knitted  and  rocked  with  renewed 
comfortableness. 

"  What's  the  youngster  thinking  of  now  ?  "  she  wondered. 

They  had  passed  many  hours  together  in  this  way,  each  quite 
absorbed  and  speaking  very  little,  ever  since  the  death  of  the 
boy's  mother,  a  space  of  time  not  long  when  told  by  the  calen- 
dar. Bassett  took  very  good  care  of  the  boy,  dressed  and 
undressed  him,  washed  him  with  thorough  and  well-meaning 
hand  whenever  he  was  dirty,  kept  his  little  clothes  in  order, 
took  him  to  walk  regularly,  and  sat  by  him  while  he  played. 
Also  she  spanked  him  ruefully  when  he  needed  it,  for  she  con- 
sidered it  a  necessary  feature  of  every  child's  bringing  up.     She 
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was.  in  short,  a  fat,  prosy,  guardian  angel  who,  without  letting 
anyone  suspect  it,  loved  her  small  charge  better  than  anything 
on  earth. 

The  two  were  always  alone  until  it  grew  dark — the  boy  had 
no  companions  and  was  too  young  to  go  to  school — but  then, 
soon  after  the  lights  were  lighted,  came  a  tall,  silent  man.  the 
hoy's  father. 

To-night  he  came,  a  little  late,  and  as  usual  his  appearance 

'  bedtime  for  the  hoy.  But  first  all  his  treasures  must 
be  whisked  out  of  sight,  because  it  was  understood  that  such  an 
august  personage  couldn't  endure  rubbish  and  litter  around. 
This  done,  the  boy.  before  climbing  the  stairs,  clinging  fast  to 
Bassett's  fat  thumb,  went  to  his  father,  who,  as  every  night, 
lifted  him  high  in  his  arms,  kissed  him  gravely  and  told  him  to 
run  along  now  with  Bassett  and  go  right  to  sleep  like  a  good  hoy. 

A  moment  later  the  boy,  toiling  with  Bassett  toward  the 
upper  regions,  looked  down  through  the  spaces  in  the  railing 
and  watched  his  father  enter  the  big,  bright  dining-room,  where 
a  place  was  set  for  one. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  there  were  two  places  there,  and 
Bassett  had  grown  impatient  over  the  foolish  good -night  mes- 
sages and  throwing  of  kisses  which  flew  back  and  forth  as  the 
boy  peeked  through  the  railing,  promising  to  come  along  prop- 
erly in  one  small  minute  ! 

After  Bassett  had  undressed  him,  the  boy  knelt  in  his  white 
gown  beside  the  bed  and  said  the  prayer  his  mother  had  taught 
him,  beginning,  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  and  ending. 
since  the  dread,  awful  night  when  she  had  gone  away  forever, 
"  God  bless  ray  mother." 

Then  he  hopped  into  bed  and  Bassett  tucked  him  in  between 
the  cool  sheets,  and  went  away,  far  down  to  the  obscure  region 
of  slamming  doors  and  clattering  dishes,  sacred  to  cook. 

To-night   the   hoy   lay   for  some  time  looking  steadily   at    the 

queer  streaks  the  ball  light  made  on  the  wall,  and  he  thought 
hard.  Since  Bassett  had  said  so,  it  must  he  true.  Bui  he  had 
asked  God  many,  many  nights,  and  quite  politely,  and  Mill  he 
had  not  received.    Evidently  God,  greal  giant-man  that,  he  was, 

with  an  eye  big  enough  to  see  tie'  whole  world  at  once,  had  not 
t  lion  ght  to  look  down  into  such  a,  small  room  DOr  heard  t  he  hoy's 
small  voice  in  the  din  of  1 1n-  world's  prayers.  It  was  such  a  long 
tunc  since  his  mother  had  gone  thai  he  couldn't  remeraber  how 
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her  face  looked,  though  he  was  sure  he  hadn't  seen  anyone  so 
beautiful  since.  He  knew  that  she  wasn't  at  all  like  Bassett, 
nor  like  the  silent  man,  his  father,  and  his  world  had  been  a 
different  place  when  she  lived  in  it.  His  precious  playthings 
had  never  been  trash  to  her,  and  when  he  talked  she  had  always 
listened  just  as  when  his  father  talked.  Even  his  father  had 
not  been  the  same,  he  thought.  He  was  sure  he  hadn't  been  so 
silent,  and  certainly  not  as  tall.  Anyway,  with  that  mother 
had  gone  a  beautiful  nameless  something  which  he  missed  to- 
night more  than  ever,  and  before  he  knew  it,  the  boy  was 
sobbing  into  his  pillow  as  he  had  done  often  before,  with  his 
special  prayer  forgotten.  It  was  a  little  prayer  that  Bassett 
never  heard — "Oh  God,  please  give  me  back  my  mother  ! " 

His  father,  after  his  dinner  in  the  big  dining-room,  came 
directly  up-stairs,  as  was  his  habit,  and  turned  on  the  light  in 
his  study  at  the  end  of  the  long  hall.  He  glanced  into  the  boy's 
room  as  he  passed,  and  saw  the  white  moonlight  streaming  in 
on  the  little  bed,  and  heard  the  boy's  regular  breathing.  Often 
he  had  gone  in  with  Her,  and  they  had  stood  by  the  bed  together 
looking  down  at  the  little  dark  head  on  the  pillow.  He  had 
never  gone  alone. 

Bassett  had  that  day  conscientiously  "put  his  study  to  rights," 
with  the  result  that  he  had  to  ferret  out  things  he  wanted  from 
the  most  unreasonable  places.  It  took  some  time  to  repair  the 
havoc  she  had  wrought  and  to  bring  the  room  into  something 
like  habitable  disorder.  At  last  when  he  had  created  a  comfort- 
able confusion,  he  settled  himself  in  his  big  chair,  and  with  a 
book  open  on  the  arm,  leaned  back  against  the  cushions  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Many  nights  he  had  sat  just  so  when  Bassett 
supposed  him  very  busy  with  his  books  and  papers — too  busy 
to  be  sociable,  poor  man.  He  had  always  been  "too  deep"  for 
her,  and  now  so  changed  since  his  wife's  death  !  For  she  hadn't 
permitted  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  life  around  them. 
His  love  for  her  had  brought  him  a  share  in  her  active  interest 
in  the  world  they  lived  in.  But  when  she  went,  his  connection 
with  people  and  things  tbey  had  loved  together  seemed  to  snap, 
and  alone,  he  could  not  recover  it.  The  beautiful  something 
which  had  gone  with  her  was  not  nameless — it  was  love. 

The  man  opened  his  eyes  with  a  start.  He  heard  a  pattering 
in  the  hall,  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  in  burst  a  tiny  white 
figure  with  tously  head  and  frightened  eyes,  crying,  as  it  con- 
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vulsively  clung  to  him,  that  there  was  a  big  dragon  with  staring 
Btaring  eyes  and  a  spiked  tail  on  his  bed,  and  Bassett  wasn't 
where. 

The  father  lifted  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  as  the  tiny  hands 
clasped  tight  around  his  neck,  he  clumsily  patted  the  child's 
back  and  said,  "There,  there."  After  a  while  the  boy  stopped 
trembling,  and  still  clinging  tightly  to  his  father,  told  him  the 
whole  awful  tale, — how  his  mother  was  bending  over  him,  say- 
ing that  sin*  had  come  to  stay,  and  then  in  the  next  minute 
there  was  a  horrible  animal  in  her  place,  the  very  dragon  that 
was  in  one  of  his  books,  and  please  not  to  make  him  go  back  to 
that  room  ! 

For  a  long  time  father  and  son  sat  together,  and  for  the  first 
time  they  lalked  of  many  things — of  how  scarey  it  got  some- 
times after  Bassett  had  gone  down-stairs,  of  how  tired  a  person 
sometimes  was  of  playing  with  soldiers  and  watching  Rassett 
knit,  and  how  stupid  it  was  to  eat  supper  at  half-past  five,  all 
alone  with  Bassett.  And  though  the  boy  had  nevei  thought 
about  it  before,  he  could  see  how  even  a  big  man  could  grow 
tired  of  tin*  grandeur  of  having  dinner  at  the  late  hour  of  seven, 
if  lie  always  had  it  alone,  and  how  sitting  up  late  at  night  could 
pall  on  one  if  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  read. 

But  more  wonderful,  the  boy  discovered  that  this  tall  man 
could  listen  and  talk,  just  the  way  his  mother  used  to  do,  and 

it  made  him  very  happy. 

With  a  most  astonishing  indifference  to  what  Bassett  might 
say  or  think,  father  decided  that  the  boy  was  to  sleep  with  him 
for  that  night,  at  least,  and  he  went  to  brave  the  dragon  and 
get  the  boy's  pillow,  while  the  boy  remained  softly  curled  up  in 
the  big  chair,  where  he  suddenly  went  to  sleep. 

1 1  b  father  carried  him  with  clumsy  tenderness  to  the  big  bed, 

where  he  carefully   packed    him  up  to  his  litt  le  ears   in   the   bed- 
clothes.     The  boy  must    have  found  again  the  dream  which  had 

been    interrupted   by  the  dragon,   lor  he  stirred  and  opening 

his    eyeSj    smiled     happily    into    his    father's    face,    murmuring 

11  Mother,"  and  then  turned  over  and  dreamed  again. 

Gradually    the   house   grew  quiet.       Lights   were   turned   out 

down-stairs,  noise  ceased  in  the  kitchen,  and  Bassett  and  cook 

plodded  up  the  stairs  to  bed. 

The  man  turned  out  the  light  in  the  study  and  sat  at  the 
window  Looking  out  at  the  stars  until  even  they  began  to  pale, 
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and  grey  light  streaked  the  sky.  Thoughts  varied  and  painful 
chased  one  another  in  rapid  succession — the  sure  bright  fulfill- 
ment of  a  small,  oft-repeated  prayer. 


JEAN,  THE  TRAVELLING  COBBLER 

KATHARINE  MARY   GROESBECK 

Along  the  highway,  under  midday  sun, 

The  aged  cobbler,  Jean,  with  shambling  steps, 

And  shoulders  stooping  'neath  his  cobbler's  kit, 

Plodded  a  weary  course  towards  Dawlin  town. 

Beside  rich  fields  of  gleaming,  golden  wheat, 

From  whence  bright  poppies  flashed  their  mocking  red, 

Past  shingly  brooks,  in  leafy  hollows  set, 

Still  onward  trudged  old  Jean  ;  still  onward  bent'the  road. 

The  rose-shot  grey  of  twilight  found  him  far 

Within  the  gloomy  shades  of  Tyn's  oak-wood  ; 

And  forth  from  covert  issued  Tyn  himself, 

Lone  dweller  in  a  verdant  solitude. 

"  Thy  merry  lilt.  O  cobbler  old,"  quoth  Tyn, 

"Full  man}-  moons  have  waned  since  last  'twas  heard 

Within  the  gloom  of  yonder  hut."    And  as 

Jean  sang,  the  hermit's  wrinkled  face  relaxed  in  dreamy'joy. 

At  cock's-crow,  when  the  slanting  sun's  gold  rays 

In  rising  glory  flecked  the  stone-paved  square 

Of  tiny  hamlet.  Jean  with  clattering  tool 

Cobbled  at  bench  and  hummed  his  self-same  lilt. 

"  Old  Jean, — so  merry  'midst  thy  drudgery?" 

The  squat,  grim  squire,  perched  high  on  shambling^mule, 

With  malice  leered.     "Ay,  happy!"  came  reply, 

So  passed  the  scoffer  on,  nor  leered,  but  softly  sang. 

At  yellow  noontide  fared  the  cobbler  forth, 

With  leathern  pack  on  stooping  shoulders  swung  ; 

Past  lowly  huts,  straw-thatched,  clay  walls  vine-grown, 

In  peaceful  valleys  clustered  ;  upwards  on 

The  rock-henged  path  towards  distant  Dawlin  town. 

Rough-thicketed  the  steep  hill-sides  ;  far  echoing 

The  song  of  lonely  lark  midst  forest  green. 

Still  onward  trudged  old  Jean  :  still  onward  bent  the  road. 


SONG 
LEONORA   BEANOB 

O  the  heart  of  ine  is  a  roving  heart. 

That  chafes  'neath  a  burden's  load. 
And  my  restless  son]  loves  a  living  goal 

At  the  end  of  an  open  road. 
But  when  it  is  night 
And  the  stars  ^liine  bright 

In  the  sky"s  nnfathomed  blue. 
Then  the  eyes  of  me 
Just  ache  to  a 

Your  firelit  room  and  you. 

O  the  heart  of  me  is  a  roving  heart, 

That  longs  for  the  roaring  deep, 
Where  the  great  waves  roll  and  the  fog  bells  toll 

Off  the  crags  where  perils  sleep. 
But  along  towards  dark 
When  the  sunset's  mark 

Cuts  sky  and  sea  in  two, 
Then  the  heart  of  me 
Just  longs  to  be 

By  the  fireside  with  you. 

Yes,  the  heart  of  me  is  a  queer,  wild  heart, 
And  it's  stained  with  the  wayside  dust, 

And  my  crude  man's  soul  is  a  restless  soul, 
That  is  full  of  the  wanderlust. 

But  when  day  has  fled 

And  night  is  o'erhead 
In  the  sky's  deep  endless  blue, 

Then  on  land  or  sea 

There's  a  call  in  me 

For  the  fin-light  and  you.— 
Ainl  that  call  in  me 
Is  all  in  me 

That  is  pure,  or  fine,  or  true. 
nor  own  love's  lack 
Th  >t  '-a!'.-  me  back 

To  the  firelight,  and  you  ! 
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MY  MIDNIGT  RIDE 

MARGARET  STONE   CARY 

There  are  stars  glinting  gold  in  a  sky- 
That  is  quiet  and  bluishly  grey  ; 

There  are  trees  on  each  side,  hushed  and  dark, 
Sturdy  sentinels  guarding  the  way. 

And  the  wind,  as  I  madly  rush  by, 
Tells  me  secrets  of  strength  and  of  might ; 

I  can  feel  it  sweep  past  through  my  hair, 
As  I  galop,  alone,  and  at  night. 

While  the  world  is  at  rest — fast  asleep — 
All  the  spirits  of  wood  and  of  lake 

Cry  out  wildly  to  me,  as  they  pass, 
And  I  urge  my  horse  on  in  their  wake. 

All  too  soon  in  the  mist  of  the  dusk 
I  can  see  the  town  lights  gleaming  bright, 

And  the  ride,  when  my  spirit  felt  free, 
Must  be  ended  forever  tonight. 


ARMOR  RESURRECTUS 

ELLEN   VERONICA  MCLOUGHLIN 

Rosebuds,  withered  and  dead, 

Kept  too  long  from  the  air, 
Beauty  and  fragrance  fled, 

Fled  all  their  sweetness  rare. 
Promises  bright  they  bore, 

Promises  idly  spent, 
I  judged  your  love  no  more 

Than  the  dead  rosebuds  you  sent. 

Roses  exquisite,  fair, 

Welcoming  in  the  sun. 
What  tho'  it  took  much  care '? 

The  dead  buds  revived,  each  one 
Perfect  in  loveliness. 

Dewy  and  fragrant,  too. 
Judge  I  your  love  the  less 

That  I  nursed  it  to  life  anew? 
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MEMORIES 

JANE   QAB1  V 

How  sad  are  happy  memories.     It  is  strange. 
For  when  pain  dies,  and  Buffering  is  stilled. 
We  lay  their  memory  in  a  silent  grave. 
That  no  old  pang  may  rise  to  trouble  ns. 
And  if  perhaps  after  the  long,  slow  years 
Have  overgrown  the  grave  with  weeds  and  Mowers. 
We  pas-;  that  way  again,  there  is  no  more  pain. 
Only  deep  thankfulness  and  blessed  peace. 
But  ah.  the  memories  of  past  happiness- 
How  they  return  to  haunt  us.     How  they  cling 
To  all  our  waking  thoughts,  and  stir  our  dreams 
With  half-forgotten  things  of  long  ago. 
And  when  the  soul  is  dulled  by  drudgery, 
Or  the  brain  narrowed  to  a  groove  for  gain, 
The  lilting  phantom  of  a  lullaby, 
Sung  years  before  to  hush  a  child  to  sleep, 
Steals  faintly  back,  and  sweeps  the  strings  of  the  heart 
Into  its  plaintive,  tender  melody: 
And  sometimes  when  our  aching  eyes  have  learned 
Only  too  well  the  bitter  lesson  of  tears. 
The  wistful  little  ghost  of  a  young  laugh. 
Clear,  carefree,  makes  the  throat  go  dry  with  pain. 
Sometimes  grown  grey  in  lonely  age  we  see 
The  unquiet  phantom  of  a  love  long  dead 
Mock  at  the  ash-cold  hearth  and  empty  arms, 
Call  back  the  lost  sweet  kiss  turned  wormwood  now. 
<)  sad.  strange  memories  of  pasl  happiness, 
O  restless  ghosts  thai  never  will  be  laid, 
Why  do  you  follow  as  on  life's  laboring  road? 
Along  our  way  yon  lilt  a  gleaming  lamp, 
That  lights  the  dusty  path  and  shows  more  clear 
\\<  dreary  agliness  t<>  tired  eyes. 
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SKETCHES 
THE  ADVERTISEMENT  CRAZE 

ELLEN   ELIZABETH   WILLIAMS 

Mark  was  always  answering  advertisements.  Whether  the 
article  advertised  was  something  he  really  wanted  or  not,  he 
would  enclose  "ten  cents  to  pay  the  cost  of  packing  and  post- 
age," and  would  receive  in  return  a  miniature  tube  of  Some- 
body's Cold  Cream,  a  tin  of  Nabisco  Wafers,  or  envelopes  of 
Diamond  Dyes.  Then  for  days  the  house  would  be  flooded  with 
literature  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  these  products. 

But  once  Mark  nearly  got  into  trouble.  He  answered  an 
alluring  advertisement  headed  "  Do  you  stammer  ?"  Now  Mark 
doesn't  stammer  or  even  lisp,  but  he  took  a  curious  pleasure  in 
receiving  a  "personal"  letter  from  the  head  of  the  School  for 
Stammerers,  offering,  for  the  modest  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  receive  Mark  into  his  own  home  in  New  York,  and 
there,  in  three  months,  by  a  peculiarly  successful  method  known 
only  to  himself,  to  cure  the  boy  of  his  difficulties  of  speech. 

The  head  of  the  school  seemed  to  have  taken  an  especial 
liking  to  Mark,  for  at  length  he  offered  this  course  of  treatment 
for  the  bargain  price  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He 
evidently  thought  no  one  could  resist  so  remarkable  a  reduction, 
for  he  specified  the  date  and  train  it  would  be  best  for  Mark  to 
arrive  on,  and  advised  him  to  wear  a  pink  carnation  in  his 
buttonhole,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  recognizable  when  he  first 
arrived  at  the  Grand  Central  Station. 

This  correspondence,  rather  one-sided,  to  be  sure,  was  becom- 
ing rather  wearying  when  we  all  left  for  the  East  for  a  cousin's 
marriage.  We  spent  a  month  travelling  and  visiting  friends, 
and  finally  went  to  New  Rochelle  for  the  wedding.  The  day 
after  the  ceremony  we  left  again  for  the  West.      Laden  with 
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boxes  of   fruit   rake  and    bunches  of  flowers,   we  motored   into 
New  York  with  some  friends,  who  left  us  with  our  Luggage  at 

tln>  Grand  Central   a  quarter  of  an   hour   before  our  train   left. 

ii  member  carrying  a  suit  case,  mother  with  a  bonquel  of 

carnations  somewhat  bedraggled  in  appearance,  since  everyone 

had  picked  a  blossom  off  for  a  souvenir,  the  family  floundered 

through    the   waiting-room   to  the   platform   for    the   Western 
trains. 

"  Hurry,  Mark!"  cried  mother,  as  Mark  loitered  before  the 
magazine  stand.  Then  she  added  impatiently,  "  Mark  Stevens  ! 
you  mustn't  linger — " 

Horrors  !  What  was  happening  to  Mark  ?  Was  he  being 
kidnapped  ?  A  tall,  shaggy  man  was  affably  greeting  Mark 
and  possessing  himself  of  the  boy's  luggage  ! 

"  I  felt  sure  you  would  accept  my  last  offer,"  he  was  saying, 
"even  though  you  did  not  telegraph.  And  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  you  in  the  crowd  because  of  the  pink—" 

"  B  e-e-ut,  s-s-sir — "  Mark,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was 
stammering  ! 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!"  came  the  hearty  rejoinder.  "You 
can  explain  outside.  I'll  see  to  everything  here  in  the  station, 
and  in  three  months — " 

Then  it  flashed  on  my  stupid  brain  just  who  the  man  was. 
Sure  enough  !  by  chance  Mark  had  pinned  a  carnation  to  the 
lapel  of  his  coat,  and  in  his  excitement  was  stammering  explana- 
tions which  only  seemed  to  confirm  the  other's  expectations. 
Three  minutes  to  train  time,  and  Mark  being  forcibly  carried 
off  to  a  stammering  school  !     No  chance  for  explanations  now  ! 

Feeling  as  if  I  had  the  strength  of  Hercules,  I  wrenched 
Mark's  suit  ease  out  of  the  stranger's  grasp  with  one  hand, 
seized  Mark  himself  with  the  other,  and  dragged  him  through 
the  gap  to  the  platform.  The  gate  clanged  ominously  behind 
us  as  we  swum:  ourselves  aboard  the  rear  platform  of  the  train, 
whence  we  Looked  back,  and  saw  the  irate  face  of  the  shaggy 
gentleman  ;i-  be  hammered  at  the  gate. 

When  we  reached  home,  Mark  received  a  threatening  letter 
from  the  head  of  the  stammering  school.  The  professor  had 
wasted  time  and  postage  on  this  correspondence  and  his  pupil 
had  slipped  through  his  fingers  almosl  literally.  Ho  now  hinted 
at  legal  proceedings  in  case  Mark  did  not  return  to  New  York 
and  accept  the  professor's  terms.    Atone  lime  we  thought  Mark 
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would  have  to  become  a  stammerer  to  save  the  honor  of  the 
family  !  But  the  professor  of  a  New  York  stammering  institu- 
tion cannot  come  all  the  way  across  the  continent  to  sue  a 
boy  of  twelve.  That  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  living  in  San 
Francisco ! 


INTRUSION 

CLARA  SAVAGE 

We  walked  a  quiet  woodland  way, 
Dark-fringed  with  evergreen  and  pine, 

Where  stately  trees  in  vaulted  arch 
Their  branches  intertwine. 

Such  silence  and  such  calm  was  there, 
Amid  the  dimness  of  the  trees, 

We  sudden  stood  aghast  to  feel 
A  daring  little  breeze ! 


PASSING 

ELEANOR  HOLLISTER   PARK 

She  passed  you  by  ; 

Her  smile,  more  kind 

Than  any  you  have  met  to-day, 

Makes  your  best  better,  crowns  your  play  ; 

That  friendly  smile, 

As  she  passed  by. 

You  pass  them  by, 

Your  mind  enrapt 

With  thoughts  vexatious  ;  do  you  give 

The  smile  that  makes  life  good  to  live 

For  those  you  meet 

As  you  pass  by  ? 

We  all  pass  by, 

But  if  we  smile, 

Will  the  thought  linger,  as  it  strives 

To  ease  the  over-burdened  lives 

We  touch,  each  day 

In  passing  by  ? 


AN  UNROMANTIC  ROMANCE 

BERTHA   VIOLA   CONN 

One  year  ago  to-day  I  received  through  the  mail  a  photograph. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  strange  in  that,  but  strange  indeed  it 
seemed  to  me — that  an  erratic,  absent-minded  prosiac  professor 
should  suddenly  become  the  astonished  possessor  of  an  attractive 
photograph  of  an  unknown  person.  A  charming  picture  it  was 
too,  of  a  young  lady  with  fluffy  hair  and  big  serious  laughing 
eyes.  Although  I  continually  argued  with  myself  that  there 
surely  was  some  mistake,  some  foolish  blunder,  the  picture  lay 
on  my  desk  fairly  laughing  at  me  in  my  dismay.  I  placed  it 
hastily  out  of  sight,  and  still  I  could  see  that  open  smile  and 
those  serious  eyes.  My  usual  serenity  was  unbalanced,  my  com- 
putations became  muddled  and  the  figures  grew  confused.  I 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  myself,  but  the  more  disgusted 
I  became  the  less  I  could  work.  I  grabbed  my  hat  in  despair 
and  started  for  my  home,  walking  with  short  angry  steps.  Sud- 
denly it  occured  to  me  that  some  one  might  discover  my  new 
possession  and  question  me  concerning  it.  I  turned  back, 
grabbed  up  the  picture  from  my  desk,  and  carefully  carrying  it 
home,  I  saw  that  it  was  safely  deposited  in  my  top  bureau 
drawer. 

Before  I  continue  with  this  romance  of  a  most  unromantic 
professor,  I  must  first  make  clear  a  few  dull  facts  about  myself. 
Indeed  I  was  a  most  uninteresting  person,  and  as  you  will  soon 
see  most  thoroughly  provoking.  Now,  do  not  imagine  me  white- 
haired  or  toothless ;  I  am  neither,  and  as  1  have  been  told  since 
I  am  not  as  hopelessly  learned  in  appearance  as  professors  often 
are.  I  never  cared  for  people  or  supposed  any  one  cared  for  me. 
Books  were  my  companions,  and  that  strange  hollow  feeling  1 
sometimes  felt,  I  believed  could  be  always  satisfied  by  reading 
some  favorite  book.  1  had  lived  all  my  life  in  the  small  town 
where  I  went  to  college,  took  a  post-graduate  course  and  was 
now  teaching.  1  lived  in  s  sombre  square  brick  house  and  spent 
all  my  time  either  in  my  study  here,  or  at  my  office  at  college. 

I  troubled  no  one  and  do  one  troubled   me,  as  1  systematically 

spent  my  days.    The  only  person  who  dared  to  approach  me  or 
to  talk  with  me,  was  my  little  adopted  sister. 

tl  8 
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This  child  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  be  adopted  by  my 
proud  tender-hearted  father,  and  had  become  a  member  of  our 
family  at  the  age  of  ten.  As  I  remember  her  then  she  was  a 
gawky  child,  always  in  trouble  and  always  talking.  I  was  a 
freshman  in  college  and  was  too  much  engaged  in  my  study  to 
have  time  to  fool  with  this  specimen  of  legs  and  hair.  "When  I 
graduated  from  college,  I  remember,  she  was  very  insistent  upon 
sitting  in  the  front  row  in  the  hall.  For  this  purpose  she  came 
half  an  hour  early  all  alone,  strutting  down  the  middle  aisle, 
her  short  skirt  bobbing  and  her  hair  tied  up  outrageously  in 
huge  gay  ribbons. 

Her  name  was  Sarah  Jane,— a  most  inappropriate  name — by 
far  too  dignified  and  proper. 

I  have  given,  I  know,  a  poor  description  of  one  whom  I  called 
a  sister.  But  I  hardly  ever  saw  her  except  on  Sundays  and  even 
then  she  went  away  frequently,  to  visit,  I  believe  ;  or  I  prefered 
to  stay  in  my  room  to  digest  some  of  the  reading  I  had  neglected 
during  the  week. 

Time  passed  on  and  I  became  an  absorbed  professor  and  Sarah 
Jane  a  full-fledged  school  girl.  She  had  wholly  on  her  own  part 
adopted  a  novel  method  of  learning  a  little  about  me,  and  making 
me  aware  of  her  doings.  I  would  find  notes  on  my  desk,  bed  or 
bureau, — tiny  little  notes,  usually  with  only  a  scrawled  greeting 
or  a  few  lines  to  tell  me  what  new  scrape  she  had  barely  evaded. 
I  read  them,  for  they  were  amusing,  and  if  I  could  think  of  a 
reply  worth  the  while,  I  would  leave  her  a  note  at  the  breakfast 
table  (Sarah  Jane,  much  to  my  disgust,  believed  in  sleeping  late 
in  the  morning).  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  my  ignorance 
concerning  my  sister,  for  her  lunches  she  took  at  school  and  my 
dinners  I  always  had  in  town.  But  no — that  is  no  excuse,  and 
to  think  of  it  now,  I  grow  so  ashamed  of  myself  that  only 
through  utter  determination  do  I  continue  this  story. 

On  the  night  that  I  hurriedly  hid  in  my  top  bureau  drawer 
the  opposing  element  of  my  night's  labors,  I  found  on  my  desk 
one  of  Sarah  Jane's  scrawly  notes.    I  remember  it  well.    It  read 

"  Dear  Felton  : 
I  have  bad  news  for  you  to-day.    Yes,  two  bad  'newses.'  (1) 
I  have  flunked  two  exams.  (2)  I  am  going  away  to  form  a  charac- 
ter.   Father  is  angry  and  I  am  wet  about  the  eyelashes. 

Sarah  Jane." 
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I  sett  1»m]  myself  at  my  desk  and  WTO  tea  reph  in  t  lie  form  of  a 

>rt  essay  on  "flunking"  and  "character  forming."  I  wrote 
in  my  poor  rough  style  thai  no  one  could  have  a  complete 
character  unless  they  experienced  both  the  good  and  the  bad, 
the  high  and  the  low  marks.  A  poor  comforter  I  was,  but  I 
truly  wished  I  could  help  the  child. 

The  following  day.  engrossed  in  my  work,  I  completely  forget 
my  picture  and  also  Sarah  Jane's  troubles.  But  when  I  came 
into  my  room  in  the  evening  and  turned  on  the  light,  both  flashed 
into  my  mind.  It  seemed  as  though  I  was  having  too  many  dis- 
tractions of  late  !  I  took  out  the  picture  and  placed  it  upright 
on  my  bureau.  It  was  a  happy  face  and  looked  very  nice  to 
know.  I  began  to  wish  I  had  known  some  girls  when  I  was 
younger— but  then  I  instinctively  felt  they  would  laugh  at  me. 
This  one  in  my  picture  did  not  seem  to  be  making  fun  of  me  at 
all,  and  I  was  not  afraid  she  would  make  some  incomprehensible 
remark.  To  my  horror  I  found  I  was  smiling  back  at  her. 
Hurriedly  I  put  back  the  picture  in  its  hiding  place,  and  turned 
to  my  desk.     There  lay  a  note.     It  read  : 

"I  am  a  most  desolate  character.  I  am  a  Heathen  and  a 
Pagan  and  a  useless  cat." 

A  postscript  followed  : 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  Geoffrey  Blake,  a  nice  boy  with  black 
eyes,  asked  me  if  he  could  write  to  me  when  I  am  away,  for  he 
wants  to  be  my  friend.  I  told  him  I  guessed  I  would  have 
enough  to  do  to  answer  my  big  brother's  letters. 

Yours  devotedly, 

Sarah  Jane." 

This  expected  departure  of  Sarah  Jane's  was  more  on  my  mind 
than  I  cared  to  have  it.  Besides  this,  the  mystery  of  the  photo- 
graph grew  more  perplexing.  Gradually,  though,  I  became 
more  accustomed  to  owning  a  lady's  picture,  and  soon  grew 
familiar  enough  with  the  idea  to  have  it  out.  in  sight  on  my 
bureau  all  day.  It  was  handy  there  to  look  at  when  I  was  in 
my  room,  but  did  not  d  is  trad  my  attention  from  my  work  at 
my  desk.  At  night,  1  found  my  thoughts  would  dwell  on  that 
picture  and  not  on  sdiiic  problem  I  was  anxious  to  solve.  This 
was  all  most  confusing  and  disconcerting. 

The  night  before  Sarah  Jane  was  to  leave  ]  had  promised  her 
I  would   come  home  earlier  than   usual.      I  wondered  what  we 
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would  find  to  say,  and  I  hardly  looked  forward  to  trying  to  bid 
her  good-bye,  but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  grant  her  this  little 
request.  I  found  her  curled  up  on  the  couch  in  my  room, 
dressed  in  a  kimono  with  her  hair  down  her  back.  I  might 
have  been  embarassed,  had  she  given  me  the  chance,  but  she 
was  perfectly  at  ease  and  began  talking  immediately. 

"  Oh,  Felton  !  you  were  such  a  dear  to  come  home  early  to- 
night, just  to  see  me."  She  stopped  a  moment,  and  then,  holcl- 
iog  out  a  large  fancy  box  of  candy  tied  up  with  white  ribbons, 
she  began  again  :  "I  have  brought  you  some  candy.  Geoffrey 
Blake  gave  me  this  box,  and  I  don't  care  about  keeping  it.  I 
told  him  I  didn't  want  it,  for  I  had  a  big  brother  who  could 
give  me  all  such  things.  He  also  gave  me  a  lovely  bunch  of 
flowers  to  wear  on  the  train." 

I  was  about  to  stammer  some  reply  when  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  !  you  are  knocking  over  your  picture  on  the  bureau  \" 

I  was  awkwardly  trying  to  conceal  my  one  photograph  by 
standing  in  front  of  it,  but  in  my  embarrassment  I  hit  the 
bureau,  and  of  course  the  ill-fated  picture  fell  over. 

"  What  makes  you  act  so  funny,  Felton  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

"Nothing,"  I  replied  rather  shortly.  "I  am  sorry,  Sarah 
Jane,  that  you  must  leave  us,  it  will  seem  very  strange  with- 
out-" 

"Aren't  you  going  to  fix  the  picture  ?"  she  interrupted  calmly. 

I  might  just  as  well  be  calm  and  indifferent,  I  thought.  I 
carefully  replaced  the  photograph.  An  idea  then  occurred 
to  me. 

"  Sarah  Jane,  do  you  happen  to  know  whose  picture  that  is  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Do  I !"  she  answered,  laughing. 

"Tell  me.  Oh!  please  tell  me!"  I  cried.  I  could  hardly 
believe  that  I  was  at  last  to  learn  the  mystery  of  this  picture. 

She  stared  at  me,  open  mouthed.  "  Honest,  don't  you  know  ?  " 
she  asked,  her  eyes  big  and  puzzled. 

"  No."  I  was  impatient.  I  knew  she  was  going  to  make  fun 
of  me. 

"Well — you'll  have  to  find  out  for  yourself,  you  little  pro- 
fessor. I  sha'n't  tell.  Maybe,"  she  added  slowly,  "  it  is  a  Rubi- 
foam  advertisement,  or  a  new  kind  of  printing  paper." 

I  was  greatly  provoked  at  Sarah  Jane  that  evening,  and  fully 
determined  I  would  not  bother  to  think  any  more  about  her. 
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But  I  found  myself,  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  shivering 

in  a  dark,  dismal  parlor,  waiting  to  say  good-bye  again  to  this 
Barae  provoking  person.  I  was  angry  at  myself  for  rising  bo 
early,  and  at  Sarah  Jane  for  leaving  so  early,  and  at  the  rail- 
road system  for  having  such  early  trains. 

Suddenly  a  light  streamed  into  the  room.      The  door  ope 
and  Sarah  Jane  came  in  with  a  flood  of  morning  light.      She 
was  dressed  for  travelling,  but  was  without  her  hat  or  gloves. 
I  looked  up.     Her  hair  was  piled  high  on  her  head  and  her  eyes 
Large  with  excitement. 

"Felton,  you  here  so  early  !  "  She  smiled  radiantly.  Again 
I  looked,  and  gasped  out  merely  : 

"  Don't  move  !" 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?     Don't  you  like  my  new  suit  ?" 

"  Sarah  Jane,  is  that  you  ?" 

"  Me  !  "  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  before  her  and  laughing 
softly.     "  Yes.     It  has  been  me  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

''Why,  Sarah  Jane,  you  are  grown  up!  Sarah  Jane,  you 
'  Bhe.'    You  are  my  picture  girl  ! " 

Her  brow  wrinkled.     She  looked  puzzled. 

"You  are  the  girl  in  the  picture,  in  my  photograph,  the  one 
on  my  bureau,  the  girl  I  have  wanted  to  know  for  so  long.  Oh  ! 
Sarah  Jane  !  I  am  an  idiot,  an  unadulterated  idiot  !" 

''You  honestly  didn't  know  that  was  a  picture  of  me  ?  You 
poor  little  professor  !  "     She  looked  at  me  almost  pityingly. 

"  I  have  wanted  to  know  that  person  in  the  picture  and  it  was 
you  all  the  time.     Oh  !  I  am  a  fool,  a  blind,  blind  fool  !" 

She  looked  down  at  her  long  skirts  and  then  slowly  up  at  me. 
"Well  ?"  was  all  she  said. 

"I  did  want  to  know  her,"  I  repeated. 

"And  now—"'  she  began. 

"  I  do  —  I  do  -hut  I  don't  know  how."  She  seemed  BO  much 
older,  bo  much  more  dignified.  It.  could  not  be  little  Sarah  Jane 
and  yet  Li  was.     How  Btrange  it  all  was! 

11  1  don't  know  how  to  begiu  to  know  girls — I  never  could." 
I  felt  hopelessly  confused. 

"G      !!.■>■  Blake  knows  how,"  she  replied  softly. 

That  gave  me  an  idea.     Geoffrey  Blake]     What  had  he  done? 
I  remembered,  and  how  thankful  1  was  I  had  a  good  memory! 
i  rah  Jan.-,"  I  bc^an  earnestly,  "may  I  write  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  laughing. 
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"Sarah  Jane,"  I  continued,  picking  a  scrawny  geranium  from 
a  puny  plant  in  the  window  and  clumsily  sticking  it  in  her 
button-hole,  "will  you  wear  this  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  a  large,  happy  smile  on  her  face. 

"And  Sarah  Jane,"  I  stammered,  "there  is  some  molasses 
candy  in  the  kitchen.  If  you  will  let  me,  I  would  love  to  get 
you  some." 

"  Thank  you,  Felton,  but  there  isn't  any.  I  ate  it  all  up  with 
a  spoon  last  night. " 

Just  then  my  father  came  rushing  in  to  hurry  Sarah  Jane 
away.  In  the  confusion  that  followed  I  am  very  sure  something 
extraordinary  happened,  for  I  found  myself  very  much  confused 
and  discomposed,  when  I  was  left  alone  in  the  hall,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  mood  for  beginning  my  day's  work. 


CHILD-HEART 

RUTH  AGNES   WILSON 

Last  night  I  wore  a  gown  with  a  train — 

Good-bye,  Child-heart ! 
Yet  the  wearing  of  it  was  tinged  with  pain, 
For  we  shall  never  be  comrades  again, 

Never  the  same.  Child-heart. 

It  rustled  behind  me,  fold  on  fold, 
Oh,  the  joy  of  it,  Child-heart ! 
It  made  me  seem  so  grandly  old, 
And  yet  the  feeling  was  queer  and  cold, 
It  frightened  me,  Child-heart. 

Phil  watched  me  as  I  came  down  the  stair, 

(He  is  taller  grown,  Child-heart.) 
He  looked  at  my  gown,  ha  looked  at  my  hair 
Piled  high  on  my  head,  all  braided  there, 
Not  curling  down,  Child-heart. 

He  came  to  me  quickly,  in  glad  surprise, 

Scarce  knowing  me,  Child-heart  I 
Straight  toward  me,  as  the  arrow  flies, 
But  oh,  the  strange,  new  look  in  his  eyes  ! 
Good-bye,  Child-heart. 


AN  ACADEMIC   GHOST 

PAULA    LOUISE   CADY 

When  1  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  a  high  school  pupil, 
many  years  ago,  there  was  no  high  school  in  my  home  town,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  attend  the  nearest  one,  some  ten  miles  away. 
I  boarded  with  a  widow,  her  only  other  hoarder  being  our  prin- 
cipal. Now  he  was  a  very  energetic  person,  devoted  to  his 
school  and  to  his  plans  for  pushing  it  forward  in  the  educational 
ranks.  His  latest  achievement  had  been  securing  a  gift  to  the 
biological  laboratory  of  an  articulated  skeleton  owned  by  a 
retired  village  physician. 

This  skeleton  was  in  the  doctor's  former  office  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city.  The  principal  had  arranged  to  have  it  sent  to  himself 
by  express,  addressed  to  the  schoolhouse.  It  was  said,  by  the 
way,  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  vile  and  cruel  criminal. 

All  this,  of  course,  had  been  well  discussed  by  us  at  the 
boarding-house,  but  we  were  not  prepared,  Mrs.  Jones  and  I, 
for  the  visit  the  expressman  made  us  about  ten  o'clock  one 
night  in  the  professor's  absence.  We  were  sitting  peacefully 
before  the  dining-room  fire,  each  with  a  book.  Suddenly  we 
were  startled  by  the  noise  of  a  horse  and  the  jangle  of  bells  as  a 
sleigh  stopped  at  our  door.  "  What  or  who  can  it  be  at  this 
hour  ?"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  as  she  went  to  the  door. 

"Say,"  said  the  man  in  the  doorway,  "I  got  somethin'  here 
for  the  schoolmaster,  an'  it's  directed  to  the  school,  but  I  can't 
git  in,  and  the  janitor  ain't  to  home.    Can't  I  jnst  leave  it  here  ?  " 

"Why,  certainly  !"   said  Mrs.  Jones,  with  no  thought  in  her 
mind  that  it  was  anything  but  a  little  parcel  of  books.      Zou 
may  believe  that  we  were  astonished  when  the  man  came  hack 
up  the  Bteps  with  a  long,  narrow,  wooden   box,  which  h< 
down  in  t he  front  hall. 

"Sign  here,  ma'am  P    A'  righl  !" 

\Y    wenl  hack  to  our  books,  bul  I  could  not  help  speculating 

contents  of  such  m  queer  package.     I  hoped  it  was  new 

books  for  the  library,     Mrs.  .June.-.  se<  med  absorbed  in  her  book, 

bul  suddenly  she  broke  fort  h,  '*  I'll  warrant,  it's  that  skeleton  ! ! '' 

M      I     1    fairly   fell    my   hair   pise   with   the   idea  and   her  abrupt 
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introduction  of  it.  She  rose  and  peeped  into  the  hall,  studying 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  box.  "  Yes,  it  surely  is,"  said  she  as 
she  came  back  to  her  chair.  We  sat  silent  for  some  time,  but 
as  it  came  near  eleven  o'clock  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  how  you 
feel,  but  foolish  as  it  is,  I  can't  bear  the  notion  of  going  to  bed 
while  that  is  in  the  house.  Since  the  poor  soul  wasn't  allowed 
to  rest  in  his  grave,  even  if  he  was  a  murderer,  it  seems  as  if 
the  spirit  might  come  'round  looking  for  its  poor,  desecrated 
bones  :  burr  ! !  Seems  as  if  I  could  feel  the  ghost  right  in  this 
room  now  !  That  expressman  wouldn't  have  left  it  if  I'd  had 
any  idea  what  'twas  ! "  We  fidgeted  around  till  a  happy  thought 
came  to  me. 

Said  I,  "  Hanging  in  the  woodshed  is  that  sled  your  Willie 
used  to  play  with  when  he  was  a  boy.  Can't  we  get  that  down 
and  draw  the  box  to  the  schoolhouse  on  it  ?  The  janitor  must 
be  home  by  this  time,  and  if  he  isn't,  we  can  wait  at  his  house." 

Mrs.  Jones  fairly  jumped  at  this  solution,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  had  managed  by  hard  tugging  to  get  the  box  out  of  the  hall, 
down  the  steps  and  on  to  the  low  handsled.  She  pulled  the  load 
by  the  sled  rope  while  I  aided  her,  steadying  the  box  and  push- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

The  janitor's  house  was  dark,  but  we  rang  desperately,  and 
soon  his  wife  came  and  called,  "  Who's  there  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Jones,"  answered  she,  "  and  I  want  the  janitor." 

Mrs.  Janitor  now  opened  the  door  a  little  and  asked  what  we 
wanted  of  him.  When  we  explained,  she  said  in  a  crabbed  tone 
that  John  was  tired  out  and  asleep  and  she  "wouldn't  wake 
him  for  nobody."  but  if  we  wanted  to  take  his  keys  and  put  the 
thing  in  the  schoolhouse  ourselves,  we  could.  We  accepted 
thankfully  even  this  small  favor,  and  soon  had  the  skeleton 
housed  in  the  main  hall  of  the  school. 

Before  I  closed  the  door,  I  cast  one  look  into  the  dark  hall. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  saw  hovering  over  the  box  a  faint  blue  light, 
which  was  apparently  trying  to  assume  some  definite  form.  I 
shut  the  door  to  with  a  bang  and  locked  it  very  securely.  I 
had  not  intended  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Jones  about  what  I  had  seen, 
but  suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "  I  know  you  saw  it,  too  !  I  know 
you  did!" 

"Saw  what?"  I  asked  stupidly,  with  some  vague  idea  of 
evading  her  meaning. 
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"Oh,  don't  be  a  fool  !  That  light  over  the  box  just  before 
you  shut  the  door  to  the  schoolhouse  !" 

"Oh,  I  see. "  said  I  with  much  bravado.  "It  frightened  we 
for  a  minute,  but  I  realize  now  that  it  was  only  the  moon  shin- 
ing through  the  window  at  the  top  of  the  stair-well  !" 

"Huh  !"  said  she,  but  Bhe  seemed  to  feel  better. 

When  we  were  at  the  house  again  neither  of  us  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  go  to  bed.  but  even  a  bad  scare  cannot  keep 
people  awake  for  long  when  they  have  been  used  to  early  retiring. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep  when  I  awoke,  trem- 
bling violently,  ready  to  shriek,  yet  not  daring  to  utter  a  sound. 
Something  was  in  my  room.  I  dared  not  look  to  see  what.  Yet 
my  native  common  sense  reasserted  itself,  and  I  tried  to  reason 
myself  out  of  my  "nightmare,"  as  I  tried  to  call  it.  Truly  I 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  a  thing.  I  knew  It  was  there  and 
all  the  logic  in  the  world  could  not  convince  me  to  the  contrary 
— I  would  have  given  it  all  for  sleep  or  a  light.  What  did  I 
fear  ?  I  did  not  know.  It  is  much  worse  not  to  know.  And  it 
was  not  cowardice — it  was  utter  helplessness  in  the  presence  of 
some  malignant,  cruel  power.  Soon  I  felt  I  could  endure  no 
longer.  In  desperation  I  made  one  lea])  from  bed  and  started 
down  the  long  hall  to  the  staircase,  intending  to  go  down  by  the 
fire.  A  Blue  Shadow  over  against  the  wall  seemed  to  begin  to 
take  vague  shape.  Just  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  I 
heard  a  muffled,  tongueless  bellow  of  triumph,  followed  by  a 
rapid  clickety-clickety  clicking.  If  I  could  have  been  able,  I 
would  not  have  turned,  but  I  was  compelled.  There,  travelling 
in  mid-air,  without  apparent  support,  was  a  skull,  fast  advanc- 
ing towards  me.  The  eyes  were  dull  blue  flames.  Tin1  teeth 
were  being  chattered  together  rapidly,  making  the  clicking 
Bound.  When  the  jaws  opened  there  was  disclosed  a  greenish- 
white  dreadful  appearance.  Like  bodies  of  leeches.  The  horrible 
thing  was  coming  nearer  and  Dearer  to  me,  making  ascents  and 
wavy  lines,  zigzags  and  detours  ;  yet  those  dead-flame  spaces 
that  filled  the  eye  sockets  wnc  always  upon  me,  and  an  evil, 
wicked  triumph  was  the  whole  expression.  Always  those  click- 
ing teeth  !  It  was  six  feet  from  me — live  feet  from  me — four 
feet  -three— now  1     It  makes  a  bound  into  the  air  and  is  about 

1..  Beize  Upon  me  from  above.      1  turn  with  a  shriek  and  seem  to 

float  and  Leap  down^the  stairs,  going  sometimes  without  effort, 

and   again  only  saving  myself   from  going   headlong  by  miracu- 
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lous  balances.  Once  I  catch  at  the  railing  and  it  breaks,  but  I 
throw  myself  forward  and  somehow  recover  again.  The  skull 
is  pursuing  me  ;  I  can  hear  the  teeth  click  !  Ah,  it  is  gaining. 
I  cry  out  and  leap  with  all  my  might.  Headlong  I  pitch  for- 
ward—the skull  hovers  over  me— is  descending 

Next  morning  I  came  to  consciousness  through  the  united 
efforts  of  the  village  doctor,  the  retired  doctor,  Mrs.  Jones  and 
several  of  the  neighbors.  They  said  they  had  been  working 
over  me  two  hours.  The  "professor"  coming  in  on  the  six 
o'clock  train  from  a  journey  had  found  me  crumpled  up  half- 
frozen  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 


FAERY-CALL 

ANNA   ELIZABETH   SPICER 

Soft  and  warm  is  the  sun  to-day, 

And  the  wind  blows  gently  cool ; 
It  ripples  the  reeds  by  the  water-side 

And  they  nod  at  themselves  in  the  pool. 
Down  on  the  sands  by  the  bright  pool-side 

I  listen  and  watch  and  wait. 
For  I  seek  the  elfin,  faery  folk. 

But  the  day, — it  groweth  late  ! 

My  playfellows  called  me  out  to  play 

And  dance  through  the  long  forenoon, 
Long  we  played  in  the  tall  trees'  shade, 

Till  I  heard  a  faint,  low  tune, 
So  sweetly  strange  and  so  strangely  sweet, 

I  knew  it  could  nothing  be 
Except  the  horns  of  the  elfin  folk, 

Calling  and  calling  for  me. 
I  left  my  comrades  and  sought  full  long 

For  the  shy,  sweet  elfin  band, 
Once  I  thought  I  had  caught  the  edge 

Of  an  elfin  robe  in  my  hand. 

But  they  vanished  down  by  the  water-rim, 

Pennants  and  pipes  and  all, 
Yet  over  the  soft  wind's  murmuring 

Came  an  echo  of  their  call. 

Down  on  the  sands  by  the  bright  pool-side 

I  listen  and  watch  and  wait, 
For  I  seek  the  elfin,  faery  folk, 

But  the  day, — it  groweth  late  ! 


CHAUCER  AT  SMITH 

ADELAIDE    HERIOT    ARMS 

"  Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  showers  soote. 
The  drought*  of  March  hath  perc6d  to  the  roote, 
And  bathed  every." 

And  bathed — bathed  what?  How  does  it  go,  some  thing 
about  liquor,  or  wicker,  or  is  it  just  slicker,  uo,  not  slicker  — 
you  need  those  only  in  November.  It's  strange  how  things  do 
just  go  out  of  your  head  sometimes.  My  weary  brain  again 
songht  to  remember.  "And  bathe'd  "  !  No  use.  It's  hard  to 
have  to  study  even  after  you're  in  bed.  I  wonder  if  Chaucer 
ever  thought  his  poems  would  cause  such  a  sad  and  untimely — 
Some  one  knocked  and  before  I  could  even  say  "  Come  in,"  the 
door  opened.  Why  hadn't  I  told  those  girls  I  was  too  sleepy  to 
bat  tonight !  "Well,  what  do  you  want?"  I  asked,  none  too 
sweetly. 

A  deep  masculine  voice  from  the  darkness  startled  me. 

11  Ere  that  I  ferther  in  this  room  pace 
Me  thinketh  it  accordavmt  to  re  sou  n 
That  I  am  Chaucer,  him  of  great  renown 
Whose  stories  you  do  read  in  English  foure 
And  on  my  name  such  goodly  praises  poure." 

I  was  too  frightened  to  say  a  word,  I  dared  not  move. 
Imagine  having  Chaucer  coming  to  call  on  you  at  midnight  I 
Nearer  and  nearer  he  came  until  I  could  discern  his  figure  in 
the  dim  moonlight.  I  would  have  screamed,  but  fortunately  I 
was  too  frightened. 

He  sat  down  in  my  arm-chair  and  leaned  back  comfortably. 

"Be  not  frightened,  I  am  only  come  fco  tell  yow  about  myself 
and  to  askc  yow  what  yow  thinke  aboute  my  workes.  I  hate  to 
be  studied,  but  since  I  <nn  studied    1   must    pute  up  with  it  — and 

so  must  yow,"  he  added  genially. 

"  Oh,"  I  cried  forgetting  my  fright,  "  I  love  your  Canterbury 
Tales  and  everything  you  wrote." 

He  sighed,  and  continued  just  as  though  he  had  not  heard  me. 
M  I  hate  to  be  studied"  he  repeated,  "  but  I  don't  mind  having 
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yow  reade  the  things.  That  is  why,  truely,  that  I  wrote  them. 
All  the  bookes  that  they  write  about  me — Lounsbury  and  Ten 
Brink, — what  do  they  knowe  ?— and  then  there's  Root— poor 
fellowe,  he  tried  to  write  aboute  what  he  thoughte  aboute 
my  workes.  Don't  yow  believe  any  of-e  them.  Everichone 
hase  a  right  to  his  own  opinioun  and  no  one  aught  to  thinke 
juste  what  some  one  else  thinkes.  Your  teacher,  even,  doesn't 
knowe  aboute  me.  She  knowes  somewhat  of  my  workes  and 
life  bute  she  doesn't  thinke  it,  she  reade  it." 

By  this  time  I  seemed  to  feel  braver  and  made  up  my  mind  to 
talk  to  this  very  remarkable  man.  "  Did  you  really  love  Lady 
Blanch  ?  "  I  asked.     I  blush  now  when  I  think  of  my  boldness. 

Chaucer  started.  "The  Lady  Blanch  ?  Who— Oh  yes.  Well, 
it  does  beat  alle  how  they  have  me  written  up-pe.  My  dear 
woman,  I  never  loved  anyone  except  my  wife.  Ha,  ha,  the 
Lady  Blanch  !  don't  you  ever  believe  that  againe." 

"Why  didn't  you  ever  finish  anything?"  I  asked,  by  now 
feeling  quite  at  ease  with  the  great  author. 

At  this  he  laughed  again,  and  answered  in  the  mo3t  un- 
chaucerian  manner,  "Juste  to  keep  you  guessinge.  It  does 
keep  you  guessinge,  you  see — but  now  look  here,  the  facte  is  by 
the  time  I  gotte  that  far  I  was  ready  to  stoppe  and  thought 
yow  would  be  too." 

A  tap  on  the  window  startled  me,  and  turning  I  saw  a  big 
white  eagle  airily  poised  on  the  roof.  "Already  to  start  ?" 
asked  this  venerable  bird,  winking  at  Chaucer. 

Chaucer  jumped  up.  "  Good  Peter,"  he  cried,  "it's  half  past 
ten,  and  I  forgot  to  sign  uppe.  Came  downe  to  goe  to  the 
'  Plaza '  but  there  were  so  many  of  the  studentes  there  that 
there  was  no  room  for  me.  Hearde  aboute  yow  from  Langly 
and  he  saide  I'd  better  looke  yow  uppe,  so  I  thought  I'd  drop 
inne.     Well,  I  muste  be  starting,"  and  he  rose  to  go. 

"  But  where  to  you  live  ?  "  I  asked,  detaining  him. 

"  Hous  of  Fame,  Ice  Cave.  Wante  to  come?"  and  before  I 
could  answer  I  felt  myself  up  and  out  of  the  window.  Chaucer 
balanced  himself  gracefully  in  the  eagle's  claws  and  I  clung 
tightly  to  Chaucer's  coat  tails. 

Up,  up,  we  went.  As  we  neared  the  Hous  I  saw  a  tall  thin 
man  run  out  of  the  gate  and  wave  agitatedly  at  us.  "Hurry 
up,  Geff,"  he  cried.     "Doors  locked  in  five  seconds.     Who've 
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you  got  there?"  he  asked,  as  soon  as  we  were  near  enough  so 
that  he  could  see  us  all. 

Chaucer  looked  down  at  me,  "Say,  what  are  yow  famous 
for  ?"  he  asked.      "  I  forgot  to  aske  yow  before  we  started." 

1  gasped.     "  I— I  don't  know,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

''She  says  she's  famous  for  what  she  doesn't  know,"  called 
back  Chaucer.  "But  I  say,  Bill,  we'll  have  to  keep  her  over 
night." 

This  was  most  discomforting  ;  in  my  agitation  I  thought  I  was 
still  holding  Chaucer's  coat  tail, — but  Chaucer  seemed  to  have 
been  detached  and  I  was  falling.  I  looked  back  and  saw 
Chaucer  waving  at  me.  He  shouted  some  thing  but  I  did  not 
hear.  Down,  down,  down  I  went,  balancing  as  best  I  could  by 
doing  the  "  flying  mercury,"  as  I  had  learned  it  in  aesthetic.  It 
was  most  exciting,  and  I  was  almost  on  solid  ground  when  some 
one  grabbed  my  shoulder. 

'*  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said  a  well  known 
voice,  and  turning  I  saw  my  room-mate. 

Dazed,  I  sat  up.  "Why,  nothing's  the  matter, — but  where — 
is  that  coat-tail  ?"  I  asked. 

"You  silly,  you've  been  having  a  night-mare,  and  waked  me 
up.  As  for  a  coat-tail,  I  haven't  seen  one  for  four  months.  For 
goodness  sake,  wake  up  and  be  sensible." 

Some  people  are  so  unsympathetic.  Why  argue  with  them  ? 
I  wisely  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep.  Little  did  she  know 
about  dreams  anyway,  but  I'll  wager  if  ever  she  has  one  as  real, 
as  remarkable,  and  as  exciting  as  mine,  she'll  know  how  to  be- 
lieve in  them  and  won't  laugh. 


THE  TALL,  WHITE  CLIFFS  OF  DOVER 

MARGARET   LOUISE    FARRAND 

The  tropic  sun  beats  on  my  head, 

And  on  my  aching  eyes, 
My  throat  is  parched  with  the  noon-day  heat, 

The  sand  around  me  flies, 
As  my  weary  camel  plods  his  way, 

Where  the  endless  desert  lies. 

I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  glaring  sun, 

And  let  my  thoughts  fly  free, 
To  the  cool,  white  cliffs  of  Dover, 

For  it's  there  that  I  would  be, 
Where  the  tall  white  cliffs  of  Dover 

Rise  majestic  from  the  sea. 

I  am  sick  of  the  dry,  flat  desert, 

And  the  ever-shifting  sand  ; 
I  long  for  something  ages  old, 

That  ages  more  will  stand, 
And  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover 

Looked  as  now  they  look  to  me, 
When  Caesar's  galleys  sailed  from  Gaul, 
Across  the  English  sea. 

I  wish  that  it  were  sunset, 
And  the  sky  were  gold  and  red, 

And  the  Channel  waters  lay  like  glass 
Around  the  Lizard's  head, 

And  I  saw  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
Shining  in  the  magic  haze, 

That  mingles  England's  glorious  past 

With  her  present  golden  days  ; 
For  though  to  the  corners  of  the  earth, 

The  sons  of  England  roam, 
The  tall  white  cliffs  of  Dover  wait 

To  bid  them  "  Welcome  home  !" 
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SUNDAY 

BARBARA   CHENEY 


Our  Sunday  customs  have  been  very  vividly  described  in 
several  articles.  We  have  all  felt  their  truth  and  suffered  with 
the  luckless  mortals  who  sought  for  rest  on  the  Seventh  Day, 
but  there  is  one  custom  which  I  feel  pervades  our  whole  day, 
and  which  has  been  utterly  neglected.  If  neglect  would  harm 
it  how  gladly  would  I  lay  aside  my  pen,  but  I  fear  this  is  not 
the  case.  I  refer  to  that  horrible,  persistent  feature  of  our  Day 
of  Rest — cauliflower.  Chicken  with  brown  gravy  and  jelly, 
raw  celery,  sweet  potatoes  in  season,  and  the  beautiful  mixture 
of  black  coffee  and  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song  are  customs  with 
which  I  never  would  wish  to  dispense.  They  are  part  of  Sun- 
day ;  we  could  not  exist  without  them.  But  why,  oh  why 
must  we  have  cauliflower  ?  As  the  possessor  of  a  room  over 
the  kitchen  I  wish  to  make  a  protest  against  this  all  to  universal 
habit. 

You  know  how  it  is.  Consider  your  Sunday.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  feeble  groping  as 
you  wake  for  the  recollection  of  the  lessons  you  are  to  recite, 
the  blissful  remembrance  that  it  is  Sun  day,  the  peaceful  dozing 
and  then  the  hasty  dressing  before  breakfast,  the  one  uncertain 
event  in  the  carefully  regulated  day.  It  is  the  interval  after  this 
uncertain  event  with  which  I  wish  to  deal.  You  are  in  your 
room  making  your  bed,  writing  Letters  or  preparing  for  church. 
You  draw  a  long,  lazy  breath,  everyone  must  do  that  on  Sun- 
day, and  "Oh  Horror!  Eorror  1  Borrorl"  Yon  hastily  shut 
the  door  and  open  th<>  windows.  To  freeze  is  better  than  to 
suffocate,  but  one  whiff  of  the  cold  air  which  pours  in  convinces 
you  that  the  cook  has  had  the  same  idea  about  ventilating  the 
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kitchen.  The  room,  now  hermetically  sealed,  becomes  too  hot 
and  stuffy.  You  endure  this  with  patient  resignation,  although 
it  is  not  the  way  you  enjoy  spending  the  only  quiet  hour  of  the 
week.  And  then  come  visitors.  Mary,  who  lives  near  you  at 
home,  brings  her  mother  to  call.  You  never  liked  Mary  or  her 
mother,  but  your  mother  does,  and  you  know  that  every  detail 
of  your  interview  will  be  reported  to  her.  You  are  resolved 
therefore  to  do  your  best,  but  why,  oh  why,  do  they  stand  in 
the  doorway  ?  You  urge  them  frantically  to  come  in,  sniffing 
the  air  distractedly  all  the  time.  Still  they  hesitate.  They 
wish  to  survey  your  room  from  its  entrance.  At  last  they 
come,  you  close  the  door  only  to  realize  that  it  is  too  late. 
After  they  are  seated  your  conversation  becomes  idiotic.  You 
are  trying  to  decide  whether  it  will  do  any  harm  to  open  the 
window  just  a  little  from  the  top.  Suddenly  you  hear  a  voice 
which  sounds  like  your  own  saying  eagerly,  "  Mrs.  Cauliflower, 
how  is  mamma  ?"  Then  you  are  interrupted.  Mary's  mother 
suggests  that  it  is  a  bit  warm,  and  "  Hadn't  you  better  open  the 
door  ?  "  Then  hope  is  gone.  The  climax  of  your  woe  comes 
when  the  maid  passes  you  the  horrible  stuff  at  dinner.  As  if 
you  could  eat  it  !  Sometimes,  but  this  is  too  horrible  to  set 
down  as  a  weekly  occurrence,  sometimes  in  a  combination 
salad  you  find  a  reminder  of  your  past  misery  and  a  forerunner 
of  next  Sunday's  gloom,  but  this  is  later  in  the  week. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  this  morning,  and  at  first  saw  only 
the  chicken  and  celery.  "Cauliflower?"  I  suggested.  "Yes," 
said  the  cook  patiently,  and  then  I  saw  it  soaking  in  a  pan  of 
water,  looking  like  a  nice  cottage  cheese  and  as  harmless  as 
cotton.  "Oh  dear,"  I  said.  "It's  the  only  thing  we  can  get 
now,"  she  mnrmured  apologetically.  Poor  thing,  I  don't  believe 
she  likes  it  either.  But  "the  only  thing"!  What  a  small 
excuse  for  so  large  an  evil !  Why  not  canned  peas  or  beans, 
even  if  they  do  come  every  day  in  the  week,  or  nothing  at  all  ? 
Personally  I  advocate  the  last,  but  I  am  not  particular  if  only 
cauliflower  is  removed  from  our  Sunday  customs. 

This  subject  is  full  of  interest  to  me.  I  would  gladly  write  a 
great  deal  more,  but  alas  !  this  is  Sunday,  and  I  must  seek  a 
front  room  or  suffocate. 


ODE  TO  AN  UPPER  BERTH 
With  All  Due  Apologies 

HARRIET   LARNBD   HUNT 

My  berth  permits  no  sleep,  nor  yet  forgetting 

The  steps  on  which  I  rose,  my  only  aid. 

Had  no  secure  setting 

As  my  ascent  I  made. 

Not  in  entire  negligea, 

Nor  yet  in  hat  and  veil. 

But  trailing  pink  kimono  did  I  come 

From  wash-room,  not  like  home. 

Spectators  stood  around  with  curious  gaze, 

Pullman  curtains  refused  to  close 

About  my  climbing  self. 

But  I  beheld  the  porter,  that  he  came. 

Gave  one  last  leap 

And  lay  upon  my  shelf. 


OPEN  MARKS 

RUTH  JEANNETTE  ALEXANDER 

A  stands  for  Alpha,  and  attendance  in  class 

For  ability  early  and  late, 
For  agony,  often,  in  giving  up  bats, 

For  ambitions  that  never  abate. 

B  stands  for  better  than  C,  I  believe, 
For  book  bills  at  Bridgman's  beside. 

For  bluff,  and  for  busy,  and  for  a  belief 
That  surely  the  best  will  betide. 

C  stands  for  credit,  and  courage,  and  care, 
And  cause  to  be  grateful,  they  say  : 

For  coming  to  class,  although  unprepared. 
For  cutting  but  seldom  to  play. 

D  stands  for  danger,  and  many  disputes 
As  to  whether  the  mark  was  deserved  ; 

For  decisions  of  good,  and  relief  from  despair 
When  our  spirits  for  E's  we  had  nerved. 

E  stands  for  everything  evil,  indeed, 
First,  experience,  bitterly  learned, 

Next,  excuses  to  all,  "  Our  eyes  are  so  weak  !  " 
Last,  faces  that  homeward  are  turned. 
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RAIN  FROM  AN  ACADEMIC  POINT  OF  VIEW 

MARGARET  LOUISE  FARRAND 

We  do  not  regard  inclement  weather  from  an  academic  point 
of  view  ;  that  is  why  we  find  so  much  fault  with  it.  Not  for 
one  instant  do  I  mean  that  everything  regarded  from  an  acad- 
emic point  of  view  immediately  becomes  perfect,  usually  quite 
th^  opposite.  But  for  that  very  reason,  since  rain  is  a  rare  and 
wonderful  exception,  let  us  seize  the  chance  to  look  at  it  in  an 
academic  light.  There  is  ample  excuse  for  those  who  regard  it 
otherwise.  We  feel  distinct  sympathy  for  those  who  prefer 
hockey  or  basket-ball  to  water-polo  which,  at  all  too  frequent 
intervals,  is  the  only  practicable  game  at  Allen  Field  ;  for  those 
whose  room-mates  have  thoughtlessly  gone  home  over  Sunday, 
taking  with  them  the  family  slicker;  for  those  who,  late  to  a 
meeting  in  the  Students'  Building,  rush  recklessly  down  the 
new  and  alluring  path  behind  the  observatory,  only  to  become 
inextricably  imbedded  in  the  too  tenacious  mud  of  the  corn  field; 
for  those  whose  ninety-eight  cent  umbrellas  have  vanished  from 
the  racks  in  Seelye  Hall,  and  whose  New  England  consciences 
forbid  them  to  help  themselves  to  the  silver-handled,  silk  one  on 
the  other  side  of  the  vestibule. 

But  when  the  rains  descend  and  the  floods  come  let  us  strive 
to  be  academic  that  we  may  appreciate  them.  Let  us  betake 
ourselves  to  the  library  ;  let  us  hang  our  slickers  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  if  the  umbrella  racks  in  the  vestibule  happen  to  be 
full ;  let  us  ensconce  ourselves  in  the  corner  of  the  reference 
room  furthest  from  the  clock,  the  door,  and  the  windows  ;  let  us 
surround  ourselves  with  ponderous  tomes,  as  dry  as  the  day  is 
wet ;  let  us  persuade  our  fountain  pens  to  work  ;  and  then  let 
us  write  our  English  C  ! 

If  skies  were  always  blue  and  the  fields  were  always  dry,  when 
would  the  "argumentative  papers  required  for  all  Juniors 
whether  taking  English  or  not "  ever  emerge  from  the  dark  chaos 
of  the  mind  into  the  light  of  day  ?  There  is  something  con- 
structive as  well  as  destructive  about  rain. 
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TEA 

RUTH    ELIZABETH    REMMEY    AND    MARGARET   BLOOM 

During  the  first  year  of  our  search  after  knowledge,  it  had 
been  a  principle  of  ours  never  to  "fuss  the  faculty/'  During 
the  second  year  we  began  to  envy  those  hardy  souls,  who  sallied 
forth,  clad  in  white  gloves  and  a  visiting  card,  to  faculty-teas. 
Junior  year  we  made  a  date  and  went. 

It  was  a  cold,  clear  afternoon,  the  very  day  for  a  tea.  We 
hurried  home  importantly  from  our  late  class,  and  proceeded 
to  dress.  It  was  a  long  struggle:  hat  in  bed-box,  shoes  on  closet 
shelf,  and  gloves,  heaven  knows  where  ! 

After  a  lengthy  and  exasperating  search  for  each  other,  we 
finally  collided  near  the  fountain,  and  with  mutual  vituperation 
wended  our  way  THERE.  On  the  way  we  reminded  each  other 
that  Woman's  Suffrage  was  a  forbidden  theme,  and  the  Munici- 
pal Theatre  more  elegant  than  the  Movies.  We  agreed  to  poke 
each  other  at  lapses  into  college  slang,  and  to  unite  in  making  a 
graceful  exit,  when  a  pause  showed  the  time  was  ripe. 

We  arrived  at  the  house.  We  straightened  our  hats,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  portals.  Shades  of  life  under  the  paternal  roof  ! 
Ou  the  table  outside  the  door  appeared  a  touching  study  in  still 
life — a  high  silk  hat !  We  prepared  to  flee,  but  in  our  agitation 
we  came  into  vigorous  contact  with  the  door.  In  resignation, 
we  arranged  our  features  in  a  pleasant  smile,  and  took  a  firmer 
grip  on  our  card  case. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  NEW  WORLD  was  before  us  !  In 
dignity,  solemnity,  and  utter  silence  we  entered,  presented  our 
hands,  and  Looked  about  for  a  seat.  It  was  then  we  found  we 
were  being  introduced  to  the  Distinguished  Guest.  We  bowed 
graciously,  sat  down  upon  a  stool,  arranged  our  Limbs,  smiled 
charmingly  around  the  circle,  and  prepared  to  relate  one  of  our 
greal  aunt's  most  successful  stories.  "I  once  heard/'  said  we, 
and  stopped  —for  tea  was  being  presented  to  as,  and  the  Distin- 
guished  Q-uesI  was  opening  his  mouth  to  speak. 

We  were  interested  in  his  remark,  and  were  getting  ready  to 
tell  what  it  reminded  as  of.  We  prepared  to  vocalize.  Butthe 
Distinguished  Guest  heat  us  to  it!    He  spun  a  yarn  with  ease 
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and  agility  for  five  whole  minutes  !  It  extolled  a  friend's 
remarkable  powers  of  memory.  He  paused,  impressively.  The 
spirit  moved  us  to  speak.  We  remarked  facetiously  that  with 
such  a  memory  an  encyclopedia  would  be  uncessary.  Our  voice 
sounded  strange  and  small.  Our  conversational  effort  received 
no  recognition,  for  the  D.  G.  was  beginning  another  tale. 

We  were  really  becoming  quite  anxious  for  fear  the  Distin- 
guished Guest  would  under-estimate  the  college  conversational 
powers.  What  must  our  hostess  be  thinking  of  our  sphinx-like 
silence  ?  We  glanced  at  her,  and  were  relieved  to  find  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

A  knock  without !  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  more  of  our 
kind.  We  glanced  superciliously  at  their  awkwardness,  but 
kindly  gave  up  our  stool  to  them,  and  blended  ourselves  into 
the  background  of  a  large,  comfortable  chair.  We  set  our  feet 
upon  a  cunning  footstool,  and  had  time  to  admire  the  charming 
room.  But  we  had  that  unmistakable  feeling  which  tells  one  it 
is  time  to  go.  We  signalled  to  each  other,  and  when  the  next 
guest  entered,  we  arose  in  chorus,  and  avoiding  the  footstool, 
stepped  gingerly  out  into  the  room.  Once  more  we  extended 
our  white-gloved  hands,  and  made  our  easy  adieux  to  the 
Distinguished  Guest.  At  the  door  we  paused,  surprised  and 
delighted  to  receive  an  invitation  from  our  hostess  to  come  again. 

Once  outside  we  hastened  to  congratulate  each  other  on  having 
done  no  serious  damage  to  the  furniture  or  bric-a-brac.  At 
least  we  had  looked  interested,  committed  no  social  blunders, 
and  behaved  with  a  gentle,  maidenly  reserve.  Our  conversa- 
tion, if  not  fluent,  had  not  been  ill-timed. 

We  hastened  home  in  exultation,  and  entered  just  in  time  for 
dinner.  At  the  table,  we  listened  with  amused  tolerance  to  the 
ordinary  class-room  and  Allen-field  gossip.  At  a  proper  climactic 
point  we  nonchalantly  disclosed  where  we  had  spent  the  after- 
noon. "  Not  that  we  don't  enjoy  athletics  !  We're  bats  about 
them  !  But  it  is  so  uplifting  to  talk  with  really  distinguished 
people.  We  had  the  nicest  chat  with  So-and-So  and  Miss  Blank 
said  she  did  hope  we'd  come  again  ! ! ! " 


MUSIC  AS  A  LITERARY   DEVICE 

ALICE   WESTON   CONE 

I  walked  up  and  down  my  room,  humming  a  tune.  It  was  an 
exquisite  melody,  and  I  felt  sure  it  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
beautiful  thoughts.  Soon— soon  it  would  tell  me  all  that  I  wished 
to  know. 

II  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  my  room-mate  from  the  other  "double- 
single"  and  it  sounded  harshly  upon  my  ears.  However,  being 
a  Senior  and  self-contained,  I  contained  myself. 

M  I'm  writing  my  English  D,"  I  explained  proudly.  "  1  heard 
that  Kipling  always  began  to  write  by  walking  np  and  down  in 
his  room,  humming  a  tune.  By  and  by  the  thought  would  come 
to  him,  and  he  would  write  it  down." 

"  Really  "  said  my  room-mate  and  her  voice  was  not  credulous. 
"Well,  I  don't  think  your  English  D  will  get  far  on  the  'Skel- 
eton Rag/  It's  a  good  tune,  but  inappropriate/1  She  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  so  did  I. 

Since  then  my  English  D  has  languished  in  the  "  limbo  of  the 
Being  required  of  me  at  no  long  distant  date,  I  suppose 
something  will  eventually  come  forth,  but  I  should  like  to  tell 
Mr.  Kipling  that  it  will  be  no  tune  that  will  bring  it.  It  will  be 
pood  hard  concentrated  thought,  and  if  Mr.  Kipling's  tunes  are 
anything  like  my  thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  hope  for  the  sake 
of  the  neighbors  that  his  walls  are  thick. 

Probably  it  is  because  of  my  unfortunate  experience  with  the 
"  Skeleton  Rag  "  that  I  have  acquired  a  distaste  for  that  method 
of  evoking  the  muse.  It  no  Longer  impresses  me  as  being  an 
evidence  of  genius.  It  sounds  silly.  But  my  authority  for  Mr. 
Kipling's  habit  is  B  good  one  and  it  must  be  so.  Mr.  Kipling's 
finished  productions  are  creditable,  to  say  the  least,  tunes  or  no 
tunes.  I  cannot  belp  wondering  about  the  melodies  precursory 
to  other  familiar  works  of  art.  Think  of  Walter  Pater  tramp- 
ing up  and  down,  trolling  out  whole  staves  of  Style!  and  what 
do  you  suppose  Mr.  Hazen  sang  before  he  wrote  "  Europe  since 
L815  P" 

And  again,  my  own  aspirations  arc  seriously  affected  by  hear- 
in--  of  this  new  method.  In  an  humble  way,  I  have  always 
liked  to  write,  and  sometimes  I  even  liked  what  I  wrote,  but 
never  again  !  The  genius  sings  his  thoughts  on  to  paper  ;  I  am 
not  a  genius,  nor  can  1  Bingoul  my  thoughts.  With  these  two 
handicaps,  what  hope  is  there  for  me  ! 
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HOPE  SPRINGS  ETERNAL 

BERTHA  VIOLA  CONN 

When  I  was  a  freshman  four  years  ago 

There  was  nothing  worth  knowing  that  I  didn't  know  ; 

And  as  for  a  talent,  the  question  to  ine 

Was  which  of  the  many  my  life  work  should  be. 

An  author,  a  poet,  a  mathematician, 

A  linguist,  an  artist,  perhaps  a  musician  ; 

I  couldn't  decide  what  course  to  pursue, 

I  was  like  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe. 

By  sophomore  year  I  received  quite  a  blow, 
I  found  that  in  Latin  I  hadn't  a  show. 
Mathematics  too,  if  the  truth  must  be  known, 
I  had  reasons  for  dropping,  all  of  my  own. 
Still  I  might  be  a  botanist,  chemist,  zoologist, 
Astronomer,  physicist  or  a  geologist : 
Though  poetry  and  painting  were  not  in  my  sphere, 
I  was  still  very  hopeful  about  my  career. 

In  my  junior  year  my  ambition  soared  high, 
My  brain  to  philosophy  I  would  apply  ; 
I  soon  gave  this  up,  my  mind  was  too  sane 
To  convert  and  obvert  and  convert  again. 
Now  nothing  remained  but  to  be  an  historian, 
I !  once  a  high  school  valedictorian  ! 
As  an  author  or  poet  I  never  would  pass, 
My  works  were  not  even  read  in  tha  class. 

Now  I  am  a  senior  my  outlook  is  blue, 
There  isn't  a  thing  that  I  really  can  do  ; 
My  state  is  appalling  ;  my  course  all  in  vain, 
How  I  long  for  my  confident  knowledge  again  ! 
An  author,  a  poet,  a  mathematician, 
A  linguist,  an  artist,  perhaps  a  musician  ; 
But  why,  in  the  Twentieth  Century  fret  ? 
I  may  become  famous  in  politics  yet ! 
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TO   THE  LIBE 

MARY   NOEL   ARROWSMITH 

O  libe,  thon  scene  of  joys  of  junior  year, 

Whereto  we  hasted  gaily  morn  and  night, 

Behold  the  BOnior  Bad  in  mournful  plight. 

What  power  hath  caused  thy  charms  to  disappear? 

Thy  friendly  portals  opened  vistas  long 

Of  golden  hours  to  jisting  consecrate 

With  Nineteen  Twelve,  to  whom  we  dedicate 

In  fond  remembrance  this  our  plaintive  song. 

Our  jisting  days  have  passed  with  Nineteen  Twelve. 

No  more  we  haste  with  like  alacrity, 

No  more  the  "  Libe  "  thou  art,  but  Library, 

Stern  walls  midst  which  for  our  degree  we  delve. 

Thy  countenance  hath  changed,  yet  lingers  here 

The  haunting  memories  of  junior  year. 


A    PLEA 

MARGARET   FIELDING   NYE 

It  is  little — it's  ever  so  little 

I  ask  at  her  fair  hands  tonight. 
I  don't  ask  to  see  her — that's  useless  ! 

'T  would  bring  more  of  grief  than  delight. 

I  don't  want  a  note,  sweetly  perfumed, 
Each  word  would  cut  through  like  a  knife 

I  ask  for  no  sign  and  no  token 
To  make  or  to  mar  my  young  life. 

It  is  little — it's  ever  so  little 
I  offer  tonight  as  my  plea  : 

Oh  lady,  if  there  be  heart  in  you, 
Look  kindly  at  my  English  D  ! 
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HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


An  Overdose  of  Local  Color 

I'm  sick  of  all  the  college  gists  that  make  up  all  the  themes  ; 

Those  Freshmen  reminiscences  with  which  the  Sophomore  teems. 

The  little  rhymes  about  the  joys  of  English  B — C— D 

No  longer  hold  a  modicum  of  interest  for  me. 

Won't  someone  stoke  her  intellect  and  cook  up  something  new, 

Or  write  a  charming  essay  on  the  "  Life  in  Timbuctoo"? 

The  woes  of  weekly  "  sweep  days"  have  been  graphically  described, 

And  all  the  college  canvassers  severely  diatribed, 

And  every  kind  of  college  bat,  from  Stebbinses'  to  bacon, 

By  embryonic  anthors,  has  been  blithely  undertaken. 

I  yearn  to  hear  a  pleasant  theme  without  a  college  plot ; 

Won't  someone  meditate  upon  the  "  Whyness  of  the  What"? 

Don't  tell  in  weary  details  how  you  flunked  your  latest  quiz, 

We  all  know  by  experience  how  pitiful  it  is, 

Don't  pasture  all  your  intellect  upon  the  campus  grounds, 

Be  thankful  that  in  themes,  at  least,  you  may  go  out  of  bounds. 

I've  given  you  two  topics,  now  I'll  give  you  just  one  more, 

"  Why  Do  the  Farmers  Dose  Potato-bugs  with  Hellebore?" 

Marie  Emilie  Gilchirst  1915. 

When  we  first  came  to  college  the  bit  of 
The  Spectator  advice  most  carefully  thrust  upon  us  by  our 
fond  family,  the  thing  we  should  "carry 
with  us  through  the  four  happiest  years  of  our  life/'  as  Aunt  Jane 
put  it,  was  "  broadening."  College  stood  for  culture,  and  the 
path  to  culture  was  a  broad  one,  an  all-round  development.  It 
sounded  very  grand,— no,  we  shouldn't  use  the  word  "grand" 
for  we  weren't  acquainted  with  that  until  we  came  to  Smith.  To 
be  sure  we  had  heard  it  before,  but  somehow  it  didn't  belong  in 
our  vocabulary  ;  we  never  dreamed  of  the  possibilities  in  those 
five  letters  and  of  its  many  uses.  It  is  such  a  convenient  word, 
and  so  "  broad  !" 

But  we  are  digressing  !  As  we  look  back  from  our  present  lofty 
height  at  the  things  that  came  before  we  remember  a  confused 
mass  of  demands  made  upon  us  in  those  early  days  when  we 
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embarked  upon  our  freshman  career.  (Thai  is  a  trite  figure, 
y  found  in  the  newspaper,  and  we  do  not  indulge  in  it 
often,  hut  "embark"  sounds  more  fresh man-y  than  anything 
else  you  think  of  1)  We  were,  in  those  by-gone  days,  afraid  of 
being  criticized  for  not  broadening,  so  we  jumped  into  every- 
thing that  was  offered  us.  At  Freshman  Frolic  we  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  u  Bmithereen  "  and  decided  thai  this  strange,  mob- 
bish  social  life  was  "just  lovely" — ("lovely"  being  a  survival 
of  the  fast-vanishing  high  school  vocabulary.)  We  turned  our 
attention  to  the  mysterious  sounding  G.  and  F.  A.  and  signed 
up  at  one*1  for  five  sports,  only  to  discover  that  there  was  a  limit 
even  to  exercise.  We  began  to  know  our  classmates  as  we 
drifted  in  for  an  ice  at  the  Allen  Club  House  after  basket-ball 
practice,  and  when  we  recognized  them  next  day  in  class  (look- 
ing quite diflerent  from  the  athletically  arrayed,  pig-tailed  com- 
panions of  the  gam.')  we  felt  pleased  with  ourselves.  We  wrote 
enthusiastic  letters  home,  relating  our  success  and  the  "won- 
derful times"  we  had  "at  that  adorable  club  house." 

So  much  for  the  frivolous  side.  At  the  same  time  our  aca- 
demic attitude  was  being  adjusted  !  We  began  to  broaden  in 
the  direction  of  math,  and  the  n,h  power.  We  wonder  what  a 
mathematician's  sense  of  the  nth  power  is  anyway!  To  us  it 
has  always  been  a  fence,  too  high  to  jump,  and  too  solid  to 
knock  over.  Fences  are  disastrous  to  the  process  of  "  spreading 
out.''  (That  is  the  inelegant  phraseology  for  "broadening.'') 
Accordingly  we  stayed  with  caution  on  this  side  of  the  mathe- 
matical fenee,  and  though  our  family  still  maintain  that  fresh- 
man math,  was  an  invaluable  factor  in  our  development,  we 
would  hardly  put  it  down  among  the  "  tangible  assets."  Per- 
haps  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  element  of  "art,"  the  "soul"  in 
Wh-»  would  ever  Busped  a  word  that  sounds  so  prosaic 
of  being  "  artistic,"  even  usefully  so ? 

Among  other  things  we  were  advised  to  take  physics,  instead 

of  chemistry,  to  which  we  had  attached  our  youthful   bopes, 

and.  being  of  the  impressionable  age,  w<  obeyed  with  alacrity, 

disfiguring  our  neatly  written  course-card  in  the  process.     But 

we  came  to  another  fence,      li  wasn't  just  Like  tin- math. 

action,  for  here  there  were  places  where  stones  had  been 

Cked    OUt,  and    we  COUld    See   through.       The  things   we  saw 

ting ;  we  Liked  them,  and  we  wished  that  we  could 
Some  of  those  momentary  glimpses  have  stayed 
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with  us  through  all  these  years.  We  can  tell  just  how  Paradise 
freezes,  though  an  experiment  without  directions  might  be  a 
little  more  difficult. 

Among  other  fences  that  we  encountered  later  were  those 
made  of  concrete,  just  stubborn  facts  piled  one  upon  the  other 
ill  an  unending  number  of  square  inches  and  square  feet.  They 
were  called  history  fences.  Then  there  were  barbed  wire  fences. 
We  thought  we  could  see  through -these  easily,  but  alas-—,  they 
were  a  snare,  a  delusion,  and  when  we  tried  to  crawl  through  to 
the  innumerable  things  on  the  other  side,  we  found  once  more 
that  "things  are  not  always  what  they  seem/'  particularly 
where  fences  of  logic  and  psychology  are  concerned. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  go  through  all  the  other  fences  that 
have  obstructed  our  ''broad"  pathway.  They  were  of  all 
varities.  Sometimes  we  jumped  them  gracefully  and  landed  on 
our  feet,  sometimes  we  vaulted  as  in  gym,  with  much  help  and 
urging,  and  occasionally  they  were  too  much  for  us,  but  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  are  just  learning  to  jump  we  would 
like  to  say  that  this  particular  form  of  exercise  is  as  delightful 
as  spring  gym.  We  have  learned  new  uses  for  some  of  our 
mental  muscles  and  we  are  trying  to  keep  them  from  getting 
flabby.  Now  that  those  fences  are  behind  us  there  is  more 
landscape  all  around.  We  are  learning  to  "  broaden,"  and  we're 
sure  our  "  intellectual  athletics"  are  better  even  than  gym. 

Harriet  Scholerman  191)3. 

I  have  always  dreamed  of  a  beautiful, 
The  Purple  Hat  ideal  hat,  one  that  should  make  my  hair 
look  fluffy  and  my  complexion  radiantly 
clear,  but  my  dream  has  never  come  true.  My  hats  have  been 
not  only  far  from  ideal,  but  atrocious.  When  I  was  quite  small 
I  had  the  dream,  but  something  always  prevented  its  realization. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  quill  and  a  bit  of  velvet,  unearthed  by 
Mother  from  the  attic,  to  make  my  last  year's  hat  look  "  as  nice 
as  when  it  was  new"  (which  in  my  opinion  wasn't  very  nice)  ; 
but  more  often  Father  made  an  untimely  trip  to  Chicago,  return- 
ing with  a  present  for  me,  a  floppy,  small-crowned  felt  or 
leghorn,  according  to  the  season.  Father's  dream  of  an  ideal 
hat  was  a  very  good  Knox  that  perched  high  on  one's  head,  and 
flapped  dismally  against  one's  ears  ;  and  it  was  his  dream  that 
was  always  realized,  for  I,  impressed  by  Mother  with  his  kind- 
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and  the  expense  of  a  Knox,  shed  many  tears,  but  bravely 
wore  the  offending  articles,  inwardly  longing  for  a  bat  such  as 
other  girls  had,  with  a  clearly  defined  shape  and  mammoth  bow. 
Of  late  I  have  grown  disagreeable  and  frankly  told  Father  that 
I  did  not  admire  his  taste.  So  he  has  ceased  to  buy  me  limp, 
scarf-trimmed  millinery,  but,  as  Knox  hats  are  as  enduring  as 
time,  it  was  not  until  this  winter  that  I  relegated  the  last  to 
batting,  and  started  out  to  purchase  my  dream.  It  was  to 
be  purple — my  dream  was  always  that,  partly  because  Mother 
insisted  that  the  color  was  too  old  for  me — purple  velvet,  with  a 
fluffy,  floating  white  plume.  How  well  it  would  look  with  my 
blue  suit  and  silver  fox  furs.  A  vision  of  loveliness  rose  before 
my  eyes  ! 

At  ten  in  the  morning  I  went  into  the  first  shop  and  described 
the  hat  I  wanted.  The  clerk  informed  me  that  plush,  not  velvet, 
was  being  worn  this  season,  and  brought  forth  a  large  collection, 
which  I  eyed  dolefully.  The  upholsterer  had  evidently  been 
robbed  for  the  material,  and  the  barnyard  for  the  trimming,  for 
such  woe-be-gone,  ragged  feathers  I  had  never  seen.  One  pon- 
derous blue  chapeau  reminded  me  tenderly  of  the  plush  sofa  in 
the  parlor  at  home.  It  was  just  the  same  shade,  but  no.  I  must 
have  purple. 

I  pressed  on  to  the  next  shop  and  the  next  and  the  next.  I 
lingered  on  the  top  floor  of  one  of  them  to  swallow  a  little 
luncheon,  then  continued  the  search. 

At  some  places  I  found  velvet  hats,  but  not  purple  ones,  and 
at  others  the  right  color,  but  not  the  desired,  jaunty  shape. 
What  did  I  care  if  purple  was  a  last  season's  color,  and  uncurled 
plumes  were  the  thing  now  ?  Could  I  not  in  all  Boston  find  my 
heart's  desire  ? 

I  tried  on  everything  from  small  velours,  to  which  birds 
rampant  clung  by  one  claw,  to  great  mounds  of  plush  and  fur 
that  lay  on  my  shoulders  like  a  yoke.  In  all,  my  hair  looked 
stringy,  my  complexion  speckled. 

At  four  o'clock  I  went  back  to  the  shop  into  which  I  had  gone 
so  trustingly  at  ten  that  morning.  I  was  tired  and  dishevelled, 
but  determined  to  buy  a  hat,— no  longer  my  dream,  that  had 
vanished,  but  a  hat.  When  I  had  tried  on  ten  or  more,  the 
<:lerk  set  on  my  head  a  diminutive,  inoffensive  thing  of  black 
velvet,  turned  up  on  one  side,  and  adorned  with  a  simple  quill. 
No  one  could  object  to  it,  and  it   was  fairly  becoming,  at  least 
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an  improvement  on  the  shapeless  felts  that  had  haunted  my 
youth.  Hastily  I  bought  it,  and  departed,  saddened  by  experi- 
ence. Again  I  am  dressed  in  a  hat  that  is  unobjectionable,  but 
no  more.  My  dream  of  purple  velvet  and  plumes  is  shattered, 
but  in  its  place  is  a  yet  more  alluring  vision  of  pansies  and  lace 
and  purple  ribbon,  and  next  spring  I  shall  start  out  undaunted 
in  search  of  it.  Surely  some  day  I  shall  look  in  my  mirror,  and 
be  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  radiant  complexion  and  fluffy 
hair,  crowned  by  the  purple  hat. 

Dorothy  Bliss  Usher  1913. 

Why  Pride  Goeth  before  a  Fall 

A  crowded  street,  an  icy  stone, 

A  slip  and  sprawl — now  why, 
Though  helped  unhurt  to  gain  my  feet, 

Did  rage  flash  from  my  eye  ? 

Not  that  I,  prostrate,  looked  my  worst — 

The  laugning-stock  of  all — 
But  that  it  was  so  unforeseen  ; 

I  had  not  planned  to  fall ! 

Lilian  Peters  1915. 

Lines  to  a  Pig 

The  pig — it  is  a  noble  sight. 
It  eats  and  eats  from  morn  till  night, 
And  then  it  sleeps  until  'tis  day, 
Which  really  isn't  quite  our  way. 

For  we  must  rise  with  early  dawn 
Or  else  the  only  tub  is  gone  ; 
And  while  we  read  our  eyes  most  out, 
His  food  he  snuggles  with  his  snout. 

The  piggie  never  has  to  hurry, 
While  we  are  always  in  a  flurry  ; 
I  wish  that  I  could  dream  all  day, 
And  when  the  spirit  moved,  could  play. 

It  naver  cares  if  it  grows  fat, 
Though  we  would  almost  die  at  that. 
I  almost  wish  I  were  a  pig 
Instead  of  just— a  little  dig. 

Katharine  Greene  1915. 


EDITORIAL 


In  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's  "  Heretics,"  he  makes  the  state- 
ment, not  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  that 
there  is  nothing  uninteresting.  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to 
find  an  uninteresting  thing,  all  we  can  find  is  an  uninterested 
person — a  person  too  blind,  too  poor  in  sympathy  and  compre- 
hension to  see  and  understand  the  beauty  and  the  significance 
of  the  thing  that  bores  him. 

This  is  a  hard  saying  for  most  of  us,  and  yet  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  is  also  a  true  one  ;  for  interest  comes  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  and  the  wider  the  knowledge,  the  deeper 
the  understanding  that  a  man  possesses,  the  broader  and  the 
deeper  will  be  the  range  of  his  interest.  The  simplest  things  of 
life  will  have  for  him  a  beauty  and  a  meaning,  he  will  see  too 
much  ever  to  be  bored. 

A  friend  has  told  us  how  once  she  was  a  guest  in  a  household 
which  was  to  receive  and  to  entertain  over  night  a  certain 
famous  man.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  preparation  and  antici- 
pation, and  even  more  anxiety  about  how  one  might  hope,  if  not 
exactly  to  amuse  their  guest,  at  least  not  to  bore  him.  The  great 
man  arrived  and  everyone  retired  to  dress  for  dinner.  Shortly 
before  dinner  should  have  been  announced  the  hostess,  hurrying 
along  the  veranda  (it  was  in  the  South)  to  see  if  all  was  right 
with  the  table  arrangements,  came  suddenly  upon  the  smallest 
son  of  the  house  and  the  very  learned  guest  deep  in  the  most 
earnest,  conversation.  It  appeared  that  the  small  boy  and  the 
distinguished  visitor,  when  a  small  boy,  had  a  common  hobby. 
The  subject  of  the  conversation  was  rabbits,  and  the  great  man 
was  not  at  all  bored,  he  was  for  the  moment,  at  least,  deeply 
interested  in  rabbits.  As  he  talked  of  rabbits  to  the  youngest 
son,  so  he  talked  of  books,  of  flowers,  or  the  new  drawing-room 
furniture  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,   for  although  his 
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life  had  given  him  one  great  interest,  it  had  not  exacted  in 
return  the  surrender  of  the  smaller  ones,  nor  had  it  in  opening 
his  eyes  to  things  of  manifest  importance,  closed  them  to  the 
importance  of  the  smaller  things.  He  had  added  to  his  interests, 
not  changed  them. 

Probably  there  were  very  few  of  us  this  Christmas  vacation 
to  whom,  as  we  watched  the  children  round  the  Christmas  tree, 
or  helped  to  take  down  lumpy  stockings,  or  rejoiced  over  the 
penknives  and  tin  horns,  someone  did  not  say,  half-admiringly, 
half-accusingly,  *'  I  suppose  all  this  seems  very  silly  to  you 
now  ! "  Even  one's  mother  sometimes  murmured  apologetically, 
"I'm  afraid  this  is  very  simple  for  you,  dear."  As  though, 
because  at   college  we  had   learned   the   inner  significance   of 

3    _ 

V  f,  we  must  have  forgotten  the  inner  significance  of  even  the 
simplest  sort  of  Christmas  cheer  and  good  will.  We  do,  how- 
ever, often  merit  such  a  supposition.  Many  of  us  are  a  bit 
inclined  to  be  condescending  toward  the  simple  things  and  to 
miss  much  of  their  beauty.  And  yet  we  have  a  remedy  so  near 
at  hand  ;  for  who  can  pick  up  any  friendly  poet  and  read  and 
not  be  cured  ? 

The  poet's  deeper,  truer  sight  makes  him  as  sensitive  to  the 
beauty  of  "every  day's  most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle 
light,''  as  to  the  different,  rarer  beauty  of  great  joys  or  sorrows. 
Some  of  his  sweetest  notes  are  those  which  sing  the  little  things 
— the  shy  blue  of  the  fringed  gentian,  the  twitter  of  swallows 
under  the  eaves,  the  soft  reddening  of  spring  buds,  or  a  child's 
wide-eyed  delight  in  fairy  tales.  We  cannot  all  be  poets — 
more's  the  pity — but,  surely,  that  we  may  not  sing  is  not  also  a 
sentence  that  we  shall  not  see  and  feel,  enjoy  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  understand  and  love  !  Perhaps  much  of  our  blindness 
and  frequent  lack  of  interest  in  the  quiet,  homely  things  of  life 
is  only  a  bad  habit  we  have  fallen  into  of  not  taking  time  to 
look.  Maybe  the  primrose  would  cease  to  be  merely  a  "  simple 
primrose"  should  we  take  time  to  stop  beside  it  for  a  moment, 
to  open  our  eyes  and  see. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Often  aud  again  we  have  been  thoroughly  reproved  and  up- 
braided and  rebutted  for  our  feeble  excuse,  "Oh,  we  have  no 
time  to  read  the  newspapers."  Our  ignorance  about  China  and 
Home  Rule  and  the  Balkan  States  is  most  efficiently  exposed, 
and  we  are  dismissed  and  sentenced  with,  "You  should  take 
time  to  read  the  newspapers."  But  there  is  another  excuse 
which  we  make  on  the  same  score,  "  We  haven't  a  minute  to 
read  for  pleasure,"  and  this  is  usually  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. Now  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  Tout  is 
inspiring  reading,  or  that  Creighton's  Logic  is  truly  cultural  ; 
but  there  is  a  very  different  kind  of  literature  which  ought  also 
to  have  a  place  in  our  attention. 

While  at  college,  we  form  very  desirable  habits  of  regularity 
and  system,  but  we  also  break  up  some  of  our  previous  habits 
which  do  not  deserve  to  be  thrown  away.  We  devote  ourselves 
to  Chemistry  and  Latin,  and  wholly  neglect  Kipling  and  Barrie 
and  Charlotte  Bronte".  Well,  we  ought  to  do  the  one,  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone.  In  reading  purely  for  pleasure  there 
is  a  subtle  value  which  we  often  underestimate.  To  be  sure,  in 
such  a  minutely  organized  life  as  this,  there  is  little  time  for 
luxuries.  As  children,  nearly  all  of  us  had  certain  books  which 
we  loved  paasionately,  On  which  we  spent  our  spare  minutes. 
Now  there  are  no  spare  minutes,  and  the  well-worn  books  are 
having  a  forced  rest.  But  we  are  losing  much  thai  is  worth 
while.  We  have  an  idea  that  Buch  reading  is  appropriate  for  a 
hum  afternoon  when  nothing  is  likely  to  interrupt  ;  conse- 
quently many  of  ns  have  nol  visited  the  Browsing  Room  since 

the  first  Sunday  of  freshman  year. 

It   is  almost    as  dangerous  a   thing  to   let    our    intimacy  with 

bo<»ks  Blip  away  from  us  through  neglect  as  to  lose  our  friends 
by  the  same  kind  of  carelessness.     We  remember  the  zeal  with 
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which  we  used  to  read  "Jane  Eyre"  at  least  three  times  a  year, 
and  sigh  to  find  that  we  are  uncertain  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  Mrs.  Reed's  death  that  Mr.  Mason  visited  Thornfield. 
Jane  used  to  be  as  much  a  member  of  the  family  as  one  of  our 
sisters,  and  we  talked  over  all  her  problems  with  the  same  eager- 
ness with  which  we  discussed  what  dress  to  wear  to  the  party. 
That  smooth  brown  book  went  with  us  along  the  country  road 
to  do  all  kinds  of  errands,  and  caused  much  delay  in  bringing 
home  the  mail.  Of  course  it  would  never  do,  as  an  excuse  for 
lateness  to  Civil  Government,  to  say,  as  we  did  then,  "Jane 
hindered  me,  and  she  is  very  sorry."  But  if  we  could  revive 
the  habit  of  reading  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  in  something 
not  prescribed  by  the  curriculum,  we  should  be  adding  a  very 
appreciable  good  to  our  intellectual  life.  This  sense  of  the 
familiarity  and  friendliness  of  books  is  a  part  of  our  childhood 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  outgrow. 

S.  L.  S. 

College  Local  Color  ;  how  we  learned  to  appreciate  it  during 
the  vacation  !  You  know  those  constantly  recurring  questions 
of  holiday  times  as  well  as  we  :  "  How  are  you  ?  How  long  do 
you  stay  ?  What  have  you  done  this  year  ? "  And  this  last 
demands  local  color,  the  brighter  and  the  more  thickly  laid  on 
the  better. 

In  the  November  and  December  College  Magazines  one  may 
find  a  considerable  response  to  this  request  for  anecdote  and 
atmosphere  of  life  collegiate.  There  are  even  two  sets  of  verses 
to  throw  light  on  college  days:  "Domestic"  in  The  Western 
Oxford,  and  "  Basketball  "  in  the  University  of  Oregon  Monthly, 
As  poetry  they  could  hardly  rank  with  the  works  of  Milton  or 
even  with  Longfellow  whose  "Hiawatha"  the  first  parodies, 
but  they  do  give  us  ideas.  Domestic  training  brings  husbands, 
and  co-eds  do  not  adore  basket-ball  as  heartily  as  some  of  their 
Eastern  sisters. 

There  are  also  many  sketches  to  be  found  dealing  with  local 
color.  "  The  College  Clock"  in  the  Georgetown  College  Journal, 
"  Reduced  to  Twenty  Cents  "  in  the  Western  Oxford  and  "  Great 
Expectations"  in  the  Mount  HolyoJce  for  December,  are  bits  we 
all  can  appreciate,  so  true  are  they.  "The  Girl  Who  is  Never 
Serious  "  in  The  Lesbian  Herald  seemed  to  us  an  earnest  piece  of 
work,  but  too  evidently  didactic  to  accomplish  its  mission.    The 
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Mount  Holyokt  for  November  shows  very  clearly  the  influence 
of  pageant  experiences,  and  the  two  sketches  "Echoes  of  the 
Seventy-Fifth/' and  ''Miss  Creal,  Class  of  Fifty-Six"  we  should 
call  excellent     The  Yale  Courani  in   "The   Annual  Langh," 

deals  in  a  whimsically  earnest  manner  with  problems  of  dra- 
matics id  a  man's  college,  and  is  an  article  well  worth  reading. 
Bat  local  color  is  not  confined  to  poetry  and  sketches,  nor 
even  to  the  editorials  (of  which  we  shall  not  here  speak)  but 
appears  frequently  in  the  stories.  The  Wooster  Literary  Mes- 
senger has  a  clever  bit  of  work  in  "  The  Difficult  Course,"  with 
a  well-managed  element  of  surprise  at  the  end.  "The  Straw 
Vote"  in  The  Trinity  College  Record  deals  with  a  college  mix-up 
at  election  time,  in  so  convincing  a  manner  that  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  it  a  literally  true  story  and  not  a  sign  of  creative 
genius  at  all.  The  Ignatian  has  the  only  football  yarn  we  came 
upon  among  the  exchanges,  in  its  "  Hopeless  Hardy."  It  seems 
technical  enough  to  the  uninitiated,  and  we  appreciate  the  con- 
fusion of  the  hero  himself,  but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  the 
local  color  is  but  the  more  true.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
stories  of  college  life  come  in  The  Harvard  Advocate  and  The 
Columbia  Monthly  and,  strangely  enough,  do  not  deal  at  all  with 
life  on  the  campus  strictly  speaking.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
story  of  a  Harvard  editor  "In  Quest  of  a  Christmas  Story."  He 
finds  it  after  a  most  unusual  experience  in  which  a  college  friend, 
a  shop-girl,  a  messenger  boy,  and  a  beautiful  lady  with  a  limou- 
sine take  part.  The  Columbia  story  called  "The  Failure" 
seemed  to  us  the  most  distinctive  of  all.  The  narrative  is 
dramatic  and  deals  with  genuine  emotion  ;  its  style  is  easy,  yet 
strong  ;  its  character  study  interesting  and  unusual. 

R.  E.  R. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  Lady  Mary  have  been  recalled 
to  the  vivid  memory  of  all  who  heard  his  brilliant  lecture  in  the 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  last  spring  by  his  recent  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  embodying  the  material  of  his  lecture  to  us. 
At  this  Christmas  season  our  gracious  visitors  have  sent  to 
many  of  their  New  England  friends  picture  cards  of  good  will 
from  Oxford.  This  is  the  true  academic  spirit— rare  and 
beneficent. 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS   J9J3 


Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  there 
will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket, and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless 
a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications 
are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond 
to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75, 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  a  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Aluinanae  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference.  The  date  of  dramatics  for 
1913  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Har- 
riet Scholermann,  Wallace  House,  Northampton. 

'88.    Mrs.  G.  E.  Fisher  (Martha  Plack).     Address:  Jenaerstr.  24,  Wilmers- 
dorf,  Berlin,  Germany. 

'91.     Anna  H,  Billings.     Address:   Care  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  245  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  New  York. 

'93.     Mrs.   K.   W.   Walker  (Helen  Whitman).      Address:    Hotel  Gadsden, 
Douglas,  Arizona. 

'04.     Winifred  Rand.      Address:    Lincoln  House,  Emerald  Stieet,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Ethel  Swan.    Address  :  785  Plymouth  Street,  Abington,  Massachusetts. 

'05.     Sarah  T.  Rees.     Address  :  Care  Miss  Helen  Tetlow,  Kauazawa,  Kaga, 
Japan. 
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'09.    Louis.-  c.  Milliken  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Samuel  Hiland 
Holden. 
Mabel  Schnurr.     Address:  06  South  Munn  Avenue.  Ea-t  Orange,  New 

-."V- 

BUaabeth  M.  Wood  ifl  bead  of  the  English  Department  at  Southern  Sem- 
inary. Buena  Vista,  Virginia. 

'11.  Maud  Alexander.  Address:  822  Eastern  Avenue.  South  East,  Grand 
Rapids.  Michigan. 

Anita  Barrett  is  teaching  Mathematics,  Science  and  History  at  Quassaick 
Hall.  Newburgh.  New  York. 

Marion  IVardsley  is  teaching  at  St.  Paul's  School.  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington. 

Agnes  Bidwell  is  teaching  Latin  in  the  Jersey  City  High  School. 

Florence  Blodgett  is  in  Florida  this  winter.  Address  :  Box  475  Daytona, 
Florida. 

Leila  Chapin's  temporary  address  is  170  West  123rd  Street,  New  York 
City,  New  York. 

Ruth  Colby  is  teaching  at  Del  mar,  New  York. 

Lois  Cunningham.  Address:  "Shady  Brook  Farm,"  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

Mary  Dickinson.  Address  :  254  West  72nd  Street,  New  York  City,  New 
York. 

Elizabeth  Duffield  is  acting  as  secretary  to  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland. 

Ruth  Everett  is  teaching  English  at  the  Searles  High  School  in  Great 
Barrington.  Massachusetts. 

Mary  Gottfried  is  teaching  at  the  Misses  Helms'  School  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Mrs.  Martin  Hartog  (Florence  I.  Plant).  Address:  Okeghemstr.  C,  Am- 
sterdam. Holland. 

Lila  King  is  Assistant  to  the  Principal  in  the  school  at  Knoxboro,  New 
York. 

Joyce  Knowlton  is  Secretary  to  the  Librarian  of  Clark  University.  Ad- 
dress: 82  Williams  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  B.  Campfield  Leonard  (Helen  Fitzgerald).    Address:  855  Lancaster 

Avenue,  Syracuse.  New  York'. 

Lenore  Little  is  clerk  with  the  state  Board  of  Education.    Address:  89 

Atwood  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Mary  Little  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the  Huntington 

Massachusetts)  High  School. 
Marion  Lucas  La  social  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican,    Address: 

lis.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
Audrey  Mallett  is  Chemical  Pathologist  at  the  Boston 'Dispensary.    Ad- 

drest:  1061  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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•11.    Florence  Masterman  is  Preceptress  of  the  High  School,  Nunda,  New 
York. 

Margaret  McCrary  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Cyrus  T.  Boutwell. 

Mrs.  Howard  Franklin  Murchie  (Marjorie  Browning).  Address  :  348 
West  116th  Street.  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Nichols  (Ada  Hallett).  Address  :  Care  Larson  Lumber 
Company,  Bellingham,  Washington. 

Gladys  Megie  is  teaching  in  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 

Gladys  Owen  is  studying  French  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Katherine  Pond.    Address  :  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Sophronia  Roberts  is  with  the  Society  of  Associated  Charities  of  Pitts- 
burg, as  visitor,  investigator  and  bank  lady  of  the  Penny  Provident 
Fund. 

Aline  Rosenthal  is  reviewing  books  for  the  Knoxville  Journal  and 
Tribune. 

Susan  Sawyer  is  studying  music  at  home. 

Vita  Slater  is  teaching  History  in  Newton,  Kansas.  Address  :  125  West 
7th  Street. 

Marie  Southard  is  Secretary  to  the  Principal  of  Chauncey  Hall  School  of 
Boston.     Address  :  164  Kent  Street,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Anna  May  Walsh  is  teaching  History  and  Arithmetic  in  the  Central 
Grammar  School,  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

Mabel  Ward  is  volunteer  travelling  student  secretary  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  Ohio. 

Adine  Williams  is  taking  a  course  at  the  Northampton  Business  College. 
€X-W.    Evelyn  Jones  is  with  Belasco  in  New  York  in  "  The  Woman  "  Com- 
pany, understudying  the  part  of  "  The  Woman." 

Lucile  and  Valerie  Veasey  are  at  home  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

'97.    Ella  M.  Hurtt  to  William  Robbins  Barnes.     Address :  5029  Kenmore 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

'99.    Bertha  B.  Reeves  to  Herbert  N.  Laws.    Address  :  232  Dearborn  Street, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

'02.    Ella  B.  Van  Tuyl  to  Andrew  Judson  Kempton.     Address  :  Hotel  Mary- 
land, Grant  and  Vine  Streets,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

'05.     Linda  Harding  to  John  T.  Hackett.     Address  :  The  Kenniston,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada. 
Verna  Harris  to  William  R.  T.  Ewen,  Jr.      Address :  1316  Judson  Ave- 
nue, Evanston,  Illinois. 
Ruth  B.  Johnson  to  Edward  Winslow  Campion.      Address :   1246  East- 
wood Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

106.    Susan  Tanner  to  Harold  Larkin,  September  28,  1912. 
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'07.     Dorothy  Davis  to  James  L.  Goodwin.  October  1.  1018. 

Helen  Dupuy  to  Charles  Deusner.     Address  :   100  East  47th  Street,  Los 

Angeles,  California. 
Mabel  Koch  to  Fred  G.  Henchling.      Address:   1310  Glendale  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Bfary  Pratt  to  Oliver  Cameron  Shiras.  June  15,  1912. 
Alice  McElroy  to  John  H.  Kingsbury.   July  9.   1012.      Address  :    Care 

rican  Board,  Bardizag,  [amid,  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Helen  Read  to  Clifford  Cox,  November  26.  1912. 
Helen  Tate  to  James  W.  Green,  Jr..  September  26,  1912. 
Hope  Willis  to  Seward  Bnme  Rathbun,  July  16,  1912. 
*0S.     Sadie  D.  Allen  to  Josiab  F.  Wood.     Address  :   Terry ville,  Connecticut. 
Eleanor  O.  Malone  to  Horace   Allen.      Address:    11340  Hessler  Road, 

Cleveland.  ( )hio. 
Margaret  A.  Mills  to  Fritz  Lehmann,  October  26.  1912, 
Rhoda  O.  Rea  to  W.  Judson  Marsh.      Address  :    225  Raritan  Avenue, 

New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 
Louise  P.  Seaman  to  Paul  Ernest  Miller,  November  14,  1912.     Address  : 

510  Pine  Street,  Catasaqua.  Pennsylvania. 
Marjorie  Squire  to  John  F.  Jennings.      Address  :   85  Benedict  Terrace, 
Longmeadow,  Massachusetts. 
'09.     Sheila  Foster  to  Edgar  Fletcher  Allen.      Address:    86  County  Road, 
Ipswich.  Massachusetts. 
Eunice  Remington  to  Samuel  Begg  Wardwell,  January  4,  1913. 
ex-'Od.     Alberta  Hawley  to  J.  O.  Kitts,  September  10,  1912. 
'10.     Edith  L.  Cutter  to  Sheldon  Smith  Yates.  September  4.  1912.     Address  : 
35  Bowdoin  Street.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 
GFladyi  [nglehart  to  Miller  Didama  Steever.  July  2,  1912.    Address  :  327 

Ten  Eyok  Street,  Watertown,  New  York. 
Katherine    Jenkins    to    Karl     Kiedaisch.      Address:    1955    101st   Place, 

Chicago.  Illinois. 
Edna  C.  Moehring  to  Kenneth  Reese  Cunningham,  October  14,  1912.   Ad- 
dress :  205  Qnincy  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Elise  s.  Montgomery  to  John  Case  Taylor,  November  5.  1912.    Address  i 

<  Oklahoma  <  Jity,  ( Oklahoma. 
Phoebe  M.  Parry  to  Philip  Bowman  Reed,  o. -tuber  15,  1012,    Addn 

Clearfield,  Pennsylvania. 
Mand  Gh  Woolson  to  w.  Eayward  Macnrda,   September  88,  1018.    Ad- 
dress: 150  Elm  Street,  New  Etochelle,  New  York. 
'11.     Edith  L.  Case  to  George  William  Pearson.    Address:  The  Elmwood, 
Main  8tre<  t,  Evanston,  lib. 
Paoline  Baskell  to  Samuel  Sutton  Crossman,  December  B0.  1012.    Ad- 
:  |      rly,  Ma     kehn 
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'11.    Dorothy  Pearson  to  James  Trumbull  Abbott,  December  31.  1912.     Ad- 
dress :  50  West  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Agnes  Senior  to  Murray  Season  good.    Address  after  February  1st :  3711 
Washington  Avenue,  Avondale,  Ohio. 

Louise  Weems  to  Prentice  Abbott,   November  21,  1912.     Address :   78 
Young  Street,  Pelhamwood,  Pelham,  New  York. 

Eleanor  M.  S.  Williams  to  Almuth  Cunningham  Vandiver.    Address : 
The  St.  Regis.  New  York  City.     After  February  1st :    1  West  64th 
Street,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
ex-\\.    Hazel  B.  Keim  to  Lewis  W.  Lepman,  January  1,  1913.   Address  :  4117 
Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Louise  Rowley  to  J.   Blaine  Korrady,   April  6,   1912.     Address :  6206 

Lexington  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'12.    Anna  R.  V.  Martin  to  Royall  Victor.     Address:  Hotel  Gotham,  New 

York. 
Nellie  C.   Odbert  to  Come  Lewman  Bennett.     Address :  Georgetown, 

Illinois. 

BIRTHS 

'03.    Mrs.  Warren  Sherman  Hayden  (Elizabeth  Strong),  a  daughter,  Eleanor, 

born  December  27,  1912. 
'07.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Reed  (Elizabeth  Moorehead),  a  son,  Allen  Bevius,  Jr.,  born 
June  11,  1912. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Blake,  Jr.  (Margaret  Coe),  a  daughter,  Marion  Stanley,  born 

November  7,  1912. 
Mrs.  Fred  M.  Bogan  (Helen  Dean),  a  son,  Alfred  Dean,  born  January 

2,  1913. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Burtsch  (Esther  Howe),  a  son,  Solglad,  born  November 

1.  1912. 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Tutt  (Mary  Kern),  a  daughter,  Mary  Kern,  born  November 

3,  1912. 

'09.    Mrs.  Robert  Sears  (Marguerite  Hume),  a  son,  Roderick  Hamilton,  born 
October  29,  1912. 

Mrs.  Amos  Rogers  Little  (Edna  Hilbum),  a  daughter,  born  in  October, 
1912.  ■ 

e&-'ll.    Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kidder  (Marjorie  Clutia),  a  daughter,  Ruth  Irma, 
born  July  2,  1912. 
Mrs.  Richmond  Dana  Moot  (Margaret  Atwater),  a  daughter,  Dorothy, 
born  October  24,  1912. 

DEATH 

'07.    Mrs.  Paul  William  Tutt  (Mary  Kern),  November  4,  1912. 
'08.     Laura  Holmes  Pomeroy,  November,  1912. 


CALENDAR 

January     15.     Play  given  by  the  Latin  Department. 

"  16.     Lecture  by  Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson 

of  Columbia  University. 

"     20-29.     Mid-year  Examinations. 
February     5.     Open  Meeting  of  Vox  Club. 

"  8.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHARITY  DURING  THE  LAST 
FIFTY  YEARS 

FRANCES   HUNTER 

At  first  glance,  many  sociological  articles  in  modern  maga- 
zines seem  to  imply  that  charity  was  invented  within  the  last 
decade ;  that  Dorcas,  St.  Catharine,  Florence  Nightingale  never 
existed  ;  that  Jane  Addams  was  the  first  to  be  inspired  with 
effective  pity  and  love  for  suffering  humanity.  But  a  closer 
examination  will  show  that  what  is  new  is  the  form  and  not  the 
spirit — the  spirit  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  Job  said,  "  When 
the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me, 
it  gave  witness  to  me  ;  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.     The 
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blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me  :  and  I 

caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy  ....  I  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.     I  was  a  father  to  the  poor  ; 

and  the  cause  which  1  knew  not  I  searched  out."  The  form 
of  charitable  organisations  has  however  changed  completely 
•luring  the  last  fifty  37ears,  in  very  much  the  same  way  in  which 
business  has  changed.  There  were,  of  course,  countless  bene- 
volent societies  and  institutions  both  public  and  private,  devised 
to  fit  all  sorts  of  cases.  We  heard  less  about  them  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  were  individuals,  un-organized,  more  or  less 
uuconscious.  Who  ever  heard  of  selling  oil  before  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  existed  ?  And  yet  oil  was  sold  !  A  type  of  the 
old-fashioned  charitable  society  is  one  which  existed  in  New 
York  several  years  ago,  by  name,  "The  Society  for  the  Assist- 
ance of  Indigent  Widows  and  Small  Children."  (whom,  by  the 
way,  my  uncle  persisted  in  calling  Small  Widows  and  Indignant 
Children.)  A  charming  charity  it  was,  looking  into  each  case 
personally;  giving,  in  the  most  secret,  inoffensive  way,  the  little 
that  each  family  needed  to  help  3ut, — coal  or  rent  or  clothing  — 
until  the  "  small  children  "  grew  larger.  One  wonders  whether, 
in  this  day  of  institutions,  the  little  group  might  not  be  broken 
up  by  unfeeling  officials — the  children  in  homes,  or  stunting 
their  youth  by  premature  work,  the  mother  toiling  for  society 
and  not  for  them  —  out  of  place  —  robbed  of  her  own,  and  un- 
happy. Perhaps  all  of  them  would  in  the  end  become  depend- 
ents or  paupers,  as  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  home  had 
been  kept  unbroken  by  the  old  method  of  "private  outdoor 
relief ",  as  the  assistance  of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  is 
called.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  attitude  of 
modern  charity  toward  the  poor  is  Impersonal  and  unfeeling. 
^he  modern  philanthropist  realizes  fully  the  dangers  of  organ- 
ization and  mechanism,  and  attempts  to  avoid  them  by  the 
establishment  in  every  case  of  personal  relations  through  such 
means  as  friendly  visiting,  settlements,  and  social  secretaries. 
In  his  mind  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  in  increased 
effectiveness,  energy,  economy,  and  co-operation  quite  outweigh 
any  possible  dangers  of  incidental  mismanagement.  His  spirit, 
09  we  have  said  above,  is  the  same  as  it  has  always  been,  but 
his  intellectual  attitude  toward  poverty  and  its  problems  has 
eompletely  changed.  No  longer  does  he  justify  a  belief  in  the 
eternity  of  poverty  by  misquoting  the  text  "the  poor  ye  have 
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always  with  you."  From  his  increased  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  destitution,  from  the  light  shed  by  biology  and 
the  science  of  economics  on  the  subject,  from  his  increased 
knowledge  of  the  almost  limitless  resources  of  the  world,  and 
his  increased  power  to  produce  wealth,  he  has  come  to  the  firm 
conclusion  that  poverty,  like  disease,  though  once  thought  to 
be  eternal  and  incurable,  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
human  existence,  is,  in  fact,  preventable  and  transitory,  due  in 
great  measure  to  our  own  ignorance  and  selfishness.  The 
modern  philanthropist  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  objective  rather 
than  on  the  subjective  side  of  his  work.  Formerly,  acts  of 
benevolence  were  individual  performances,  often  connected  or 
identified  with  one's  religious  duty,  and  were  liable  to  be  per- 
formed from  motives  of  self-interest.  Men  were  charitable 
because  they  believed  that  in  no  other  way  could  they  perfect 
themselves.  As  long  as  they  put  the  altruistic  impulse  into 
effect  it  did  not  so  much  matter  what  they  did  or  to  whom  they 
did  it.  The  important  thing,  perhaps  not  always  expressed,  was 
the  effect  on  one's  own  character,  or  the  fulfilling  one's  position 
as  a  lady,  or  perhaps  penance,  for  wrong  done  in  other  branches 
of  life,  by  copious  almsgiving.  The  modern  feeling  is,  that  what 
we  are  giving  is  not  so  much  charity  as  justice.  We  are  not 
making  paupers.  We  are  not  giving  to  the  poor  gratuitously, 
out  of  the  kindness  of  our  hearts,  as  if  they  had  no  claim  on  our 
bounty.  We  are  merely  trying  to  give  them  what  is  their  due 
as  human  beings,  a  chance  to  live  and  develop,  which  by  our 
selfishness  or  short-sightedness  we  have  withheld  until  now. 
Modern  charity  claims  no  merit  for  this.  We  are  all  unprofit- 
able servants.  We  have  done  what  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  and 
not  one  twentieth  of  that  ! 

I  heard  a  gentleman  give  his  opinion  not  long  ago  that  the 
sooner  all  attempts  to  aid  the  poor  in  our  cities  stopped,  the 
better  ;  because  then  they  would  die  off;  we  would  be  rid  of  the 
burden  of  their  support,  they  of  the  burden  of  a  painful  and 
precarious  existence.  Are  we  then  prolonging  the  lives  of  the 
unfit,  using  the  energies  and  resources  that  belong  by  right  to 
the  strong  and  capable  in  a  useless  attempt  to  prolong  useless 
lives  ?  No,  modern  charity  is  attempting  rather  to  change 
conditions  so  that  there  will  be  no  unfit  —  to  apply,  by  means 
of  a  perfected  organization,  the  rapidly  increasing  knowledge 
brought  us  by  economics  and  biology.     Formerly  charity  too 
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often  confined  itself  to  patching  up  after  the  barm  bad  been  done, 
to  locking  the  stable  door  after  tbe  horse  had  been  stolen.  The 
greatest  interest  and  emphasis  are  now  put  on  preventive  and 
constructive  rather  than  curative  measures.  It  has  been  found 
after  years  of  investigation  that  "  the  commonest  exciting  cause 
of  poverty  that  approaches  pauperism  is  incapacity,  resulting 
in  most  chronic  cases  from  sickness,  or  other  degenerate  or 
degenerating  conditions."  And  it  is  the  creed  of  the  modern 
social  worker  that  these  conditions  are  mortal  and  can  be  com- 
pletely done  away. 

The  concerted  effort  to  better  conditions  finds  its  expression  in 
organized  charity.  Formerly  people  were  content  or  thought  it 
only  possible  to  treat  part  of  a  class  ;  now  we  are  not  content 
unless  all  of  a  certain  class  receive  the  same  treatment.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  a  home  for  crippled  children  here  and 
another  there,  if  outside  those  homes  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lame  children  to  whom  no  attention  at  all  is  being 
paid.  Without  organization,  charities  often  overlapped  in  their 
activities — people  were  pauperized,  or  there  was  an  insufficiency 
in  the  relief  afforded,— analogous  to  the  condition  in  the  church 
where  there  will  be  seven  struggling  churches  in  one  small  town 
in  America,  and  one  struggling  pastor  to  400,000  souls  in  Asia. 
Without  organization  and  supervision  there  is  also  the  danger 
of  doing  harm  by  wrong  methods.  The  science  of  economics  has 
shown  that  the  partial  and  immediate  effects  of  charity  are  often 
very  different  from  the  widespread  and  general  effects.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  any  social  worker  to  become  short-sighted,  and 
to  lose  his  breadth  of  vision  in  the  press  of  detailed  work.  In- 
telligent supervision,  organization,  co-operation  tends  to  keep 
the  standard  of  social  work  and  ideals  at  a  high  level— over- 
comes irregularities.  This  supervision  is  accomplished  by  Na- 
tional, State,  and  City  Boards  of  Charity  with  honor  members, 
furnishing  control  for  both  private  and  public  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. No  charity  any  longer  lives  to  itself  alone.  There 
is  an  interdependence,  a  solidarity  like  that  existing  in  the 
various  branches  of  a  big  business   monopoly. 

Most,  of  the  societies  for  organizing  charity  have  come  into 
existence  since  1882  when  the  New  York  society  was  instituted. 
The  plan,  purposes,  and  methods  used  by  this  society  will  serve 
to  show  the  aims  and  function  of  all  similar  societies.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 
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"Whereas,  There  are  in  the  City  of  New  York  a  large  number 
of  independent  societies  engaged  in  teaching  and  relieving  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  the  city  in  their  own  homes,  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  at  present  no  system  of  co-operation  by 
which  these  societies  can  receive  definite  mutual  information  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  each  other,  and 

"Whereas,  Without  some  such  system  it  is  impossible  that 
much  of  their  effort  should  not  be  wasted,  and  even  do  harm  by 
encouraging  pauperism  and  imposture,  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  of  New  York  City  are 
hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may 
deem  wise,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  mutual  help  and  co-opera- 
tion between  such  societies."  Charity  organization  principles 
are  : 

1.  Co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  forces. 

2.  Accurate  knowledge  of  all  cases  treated. 

3.  Establishment  of  personal  interest  and  sympathy  between 
poor  and  well-to-do. 

4.  Prompt  and  adequate  relief  for  all  that  should  have  it. 

5.  Exposure  of  imposters  and  prevention  of  wilful  idleness. 

6.  Work  for  all  able  and  willing  to  do  anything. 

7.  Prevention  of  pauperism. 

8.  Collection  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  administration  of  charities  and  conditions  of  pov- 
erty. 

These  principles  are  carried  out  by  the  special  machinery  of 
the  organization. 

The  results  of  organized  charity  are  specialized  treatment  of 
those  needing  assistance  ;  co-operation  between  all  sorts  of  phil- 
anthropic agencies— public,  private,  religious  ;  the  use  of  con- 
structive and  preventive  as  well  as  curative  measures.  Form- 
erly the  poor-house  and  the  jail  were  the  dumping  ground  for 
all  the  refuse  of  society— the  idiot,  the  pauper,  the  drunkard,  the 
insane,  the  juvenile  offender,  and  the  hardened  criminal.  The 
almshouse  has  been  changed  by  a  process  of  subtraction.  From 
it  have  been  removed  to  special  institutions  the  insane,  depend- 
ent, defective  and  delinquent  children,  and  the  feeble-minded. 
In  it  are  left  the  aged  poor  with  the  exception  of  those  in  private 
homes.     The   English  plan  of  old  age  insurance  has  not  been 
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adopted  in  this  country  except  for  special  classes,  such  as  Bold- 
firemen,  policemen,  railroad  employees,  nurses,  etc.  Almost 
nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  jail  conditions  in  this  country. 
In  this  we  are  behind  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  There  are 
private  homes  for  incurables,  but  no  public  ones  as  yet,  though 
these  may  be  expected.  There  have  been  established  public 
hospitals  for  children,  maternity  hospitals,  convalescent  homes, 
schools  for  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children.  Our  insane  asylums 
•  he  best  in  the  world.  Our  care  for  the  wayward  children  is 
much  better  than  our  care  for  dependent  children.  For  the 
wayward,  the  cottage  system  is  in  use  in  the  reformatories, 
while  the  orphans  and  friendless  are  still  herded  together  in 
great  institutions.  In  1910  there  were  307,185  feeble-minded  in 
the  United  States  of  whom  only  7i  per  cent,  were  in  institu- 
tions. An  effort  is  being  made  to  make  our  care  for  this  class 
as  thorough  as  our  care  for  the  insane.  Many  other  specialized 
institutions  might  be  mentioned.  There  is,  of  course,  danger  in 
over-specialization.  As  one  authority  says,  "If  extended  clas- 
sification has  resulted  simply  in  the  herding  together  of  a  large 
number  of  similarly  defective  persons  who  are  treated  as  a  class, 
fed  as  a  class,  drugged  as  a  class,  buried  as  a  class,  we  have  a 
specialization  which  eliminates  human  sympathy,  and  makes 
charity  something  mechanical  and  uncharitable."  We  can  only 
trust  that  the  spirit  of  love  will  animate  tin1  machine. 

Co-operation  finds  expression  in  various  conferences  :  maga- 
zines such  as  the  Survey;  schools  for  training  workers;  exhibits 
such  as  tin-  congestion  exhibit  ;  the  tendency  to  arbitration  be- 
1  ween  classes. 

The  constructive  work  of  modern  charity  is  perhaps  its  most 
important  phase.  It  is  the  attempt  to  get  at  those  who  have 
yet  dropped  below  the  line  where  they  become  dependent  on 
bate  "i-  on  private  benevolence.  Here  is  the  work  of  the  set- 
tlement, of  iiic  juvenile  court,  of  the  playground.  Such  agencies 
as  co-operative  coal  companies,  friendly  visitors,  plans  forwork- 
ingmen's  insurance,  child  labor  laws,  employers'  liability  acts, 
minimum  wage  acts,  laws  regarding  dangerous  occupations, 
municipal  theatres,  all  these  would  come  under  the  head  of 
forces  working  against  degenerate  and  degenerating  conditions. 
In  L903  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  was  formed,  and  in  VM)\  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  both  of  which  have  done  wonderful  work  in 
preventing  the  causes  of  poverty. 
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After  all,  what  modern  charity  has  accomplished  of  most  im- 
portance is  that  it  has  made  the  fortunate  classes  realize  that 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  classes  is  their  responsibility  if 
not  actually  their  fault.  As  Jacob  Riis  says  in  speaking  of  the 
Unfit,  "And  now  a  word  to  you,  my  fellow-workers  :  We  dig 
and  toil  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  and  when  we  see  the  tares 
springing  up  in  the  fields  we  sowed,  we  hear  men  sometimes 
speak  of  the  unfit.  But  who  are  the  unfit  ?  the  slouching 
tramp,  who,  a  spent  man  at  thirty,  having  been  jammed  into 
the  industrial  tread  mill  at  seven,  will  work  no  more,  or  the 
man  who  grew  rich  from  the  child's  labor  ?  the  woman  without 
hope,  of  no  caste — or  the  employer  who  underpaid  her  ?  the  boy 
who,  bred  and  raised  in  the  environment  which  makes  for  all 
unrighteousness,  trains  with  the  gang,  and  swings  from  the 
gallows  at  nineteen — he,  or  Hell's  Kitchen  that  bred  him,  and 
we,  who  let  it  be  ?    Which  is  the  unfit  ? 

"  Let  God  judge.  Let  it  be  our  task  to  see  to  it  that  at  least 
they  shall  know  better,  that  Hell's  Kitchen  shall  no  longer  be 
let  alone,  so  that  our  brothers  shall  have  a  chance — then  and  not 
till  then,  can  we  with  a  clear  conscience,  leave  the  rest  to  Him." 


WINTER  EVENING 

DOROTHY  OCHTMAX 

One  dim  star  in  a  cloud-wreathed  sky  ; 

The  wind  is  low 

And  the  ruddy  glow 
Of  sunset  shines  through  the  naked  trees 
That  raise  their  silent  branches  high. 

On  the  ground  below, 

Gray  patches  of  snow 
And  dry  brown  leaves  that  stir  with  the  breeze. 


THE  ROSEWOOD  CABINET 

DOROTHY   THORN E 

Marion  Mason  came  into  the  tiny  apartment  calling  cheerily, 
but  receiving  no  answer  she  murmured,  "The  Twins  aren't 
home  yet,"  and  closing  the  door  of  her  own  room,  she  dropped 
upon  the  bed,  in  a  silent  storm  of  tears.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
so  long  that  she  had  had  a  chance  to  break  down,  for  she  was  all 
Lucile  and  Bob  had  had  to  depend  on  in  the  last  two  years,  since 
the  father  died  and  all  their  accustomed  luxuries  were  swept 
away.  She  had  accepted  a  position  offered  by  Mr.  Powell,  a 
friend  of  her  father's,  and  both  supported  and  made  a  home  for 
her  small  brother  and  sister.  If  Marion  ever  longed  for  anything 
in  the  old  life,  she  never  showed  it,  for  her  cheerful  good-nature 
made  the  twins  regard  her  as  their  most  admired  "pal,"  and 
this,  she  told  herself,  was  enough. 

But  to-night  even  the  comfort  of  giving  the  twins  their  due 
happiness  seemed  to  be  taken  from  her.  The  one  means  of  pro- 
curing the  money  to  give  the  twins  a  Christmas  celebration 
was  to  sell  a  magnificent  rosewood  cabinet,  saved  from  the  old 
house;  and  now,  two  days  before  Christmas,  had  come  the  fail- 
ure of  her  attempt.  The  prospects  for  a  Merry  Christmas  were 
dull  indeed,  as  Marion,  utterly  worn  out,  made  the  most  of  her 
brief  time  alone. 

The  next  morning  Marion  did  not  appear  at  the  office  at  her 
usual  time. 

"What  in  thunder  are  you  so  uneasy  about,  Morse?  Sit 
down  and  get  to  work  for  heaven's  sake,  and  let  that  window 
shade  alone."  Mr.  Powell  never  minced  matters  with  his  son. 
The  young  man  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"  [wonder  where    M ,"    he    was    interrupted   by   a   timid 

knock   at    the  door.       It   proved   to  be  Lucile  Mason  with  a  note 

saying  that  Marion  would  not  be  at  the  office  to-day  as  her  bro- 
th.-j-  was  very  ill. 

11  It  must  1).'  pretty  bad,"  Morse  murmured,  "this  is  the  ftrsl 
day  she's  ever  missed."  The  elder  man  did  not  notice  this  re- 
mark, but  frowned  slightly  until,  glancing  at  the  child,  he 
paused  and  said, 
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"  My  dear,  do  you  know  how  very  much  you  look  like  your 
father  ?" 

"Oh,  do  I  ?"  she  answered  eagerly,  "I  hope  so  ;  Daddy  was 
so  awfully  nice  looking,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

The  younger  man  laughed.  His  father  answered  soberly  "He 
was  indeed/'  and  taking  his  check-book  he  said,  "  If  the  boy  is 
ill,  I  guess  Marion  wouldn't  mind  having  her  next  month's  sal- 
ary now." 

"  Oh,  she'll  be  so  glad,"  Lucile  smiled  up  at  him,  "  She  felt  so 
bad  because  she  couldn't  sell  the  rosewood  cabinet.  Now  it 
won't  make  any  difference."  Lucile  was  blissfully  unconscious 
of  money  affairs. 

"Well,  tell  her  to  call  on  me  if  she  needs  more.  Don't  lose 
that  envelope.     Good-bye." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Lucile,  Mr.  Powell  exclaimed, 
"Jove,  it's  awful  to  see  Henry  Mason's  children  having  such  a 
stiff  pull  to  get  along.  She's  a  competent  girl,  though.  Don't 
see  how  we'll  get  through  the  day  without  her — Morse,  where  in 
thunder  are  you  going  at  this  time  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  I'm  going  to  buy  that  rosewood  cabinet." 

"  Well  I'll  be .     That's  the  first  time  in  two  years  I've 

heard  you  — "  Morse  interrupted  him. 

"  Father  ! "  he  said  as  if  an  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him.  He 
sat  down  near  Mr.  Powell.  The  young  man's  face  was  a  trifle 
white,  but  his  voice  was  low  and  very  strong.  "Father,"  he 
said  slowly,  "  Will  you  take  me  into  the  firm  to-day  ?" 

"  By  all .     Morse,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Business,  Dad.  I  asked  if  you'd  take  me  into  the  firm  to- 
day." 

"Why,  you  young !      Why  !  I've  no  intention  of  taking 

you  in  for  several  years." 

"That's  what  I  was  afraid  of."  The  calm  audacity  of  Morse's 
prompt  reply  was  saved  from  insolence  by  his  intense  serious- 
ness and  the  determination  in  his  voice.  "  So  I  thought  I'd  ask 
you  to  do  it  now,  since  it  is  so  important  As  far  as  my  ability 
goes,  the  Pittsburg-Southwestern  deal  and  the  Sheffield  negatia- 
tion  more  than  over-balance  what  Bert  had  to  his  credit  when 
he  went  in." 

"  Those  were  big  deals.     But  will  you  kindly  explain  ?  " 

"Certainly,  Dad.  I  want  to  come  into  the  firm  now,  so  I'll 
have  income  sufficient  to  marry  Marion  Mason.  It  means  hav- 
ing enough  not  only  to  support  her,  but  the  twins." 
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"Morse,  if  you'd  stop  a  minute  I  might  be  able  to  fathom 
your  meaning."  the  older  man  gasped,  "  Laving  aside  the  novel 
idea  of  your  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  two  youngsters  of 
nine  or  ten,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  want  to  marry 
Marion?"  I  thought  you'd  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  but 
what  barest  civility  here  in  the  office  demanded,  for  two  years." 

"  That's  about  true.  But  you  know  what  went  before  that." 
Morse  had  been  pacing  the  room,  but.  now  he  stopped  beside  his 
fat  her  and  said  in  a  tense  voice,  "Dad  I  knoir  if  that  crash  hadn't 
come  we  would  have  been  engaged." 

"Then  why  did  you  let  that  make  a  difference  ?"  Mr.  Powell 
flashed.  Morse  knew  his  father  well  enough  not  to  take  offence. 
"  As  soon  as  that  happened,"  he  went  on,  '"  And  she  found  every- 
thing was  up  to  her  she  said  we'd  have  to  drop  the  old  life  en- 
tirely, as  she  had  no  time  for  gayety.  Heaven  know's  that's 
true." 

"  Supposing  she  couldn't  go  about  to  parties,  is  that  any  rea- 
son why  you  should  drop  her  ?" 

"  That  wasn't  all.  She  didn't  want  to  take  this  position,  sim- 
ply because  of  my  being  here.  She  knew  what  would  be  said 
and  expected  by  everyone.  But  it  was  the  only  opening,  and 
she  had  to  get  work  at  once,  so  she  took  it.  That's  why  I  got 
you  to  put  me  with  the  London  branch  then,  and  that's  why  she 
has  allowed  only  business  civilities  from  me.  Why  she's  never 
— "  He  broke  off,  but  regaining  his  composure  he  resumed, 
"  As  long  as  she  had  to  work  and  work  here,  I  could  do  nothing 
but  respect  her  wishes,  especially  since  I  had  nothing  else  to 
offer.  She  wouldn't  have  married  me  after  the  crash  if  J  could 
have  supported  her.  It  was  her  responsibility,  she  said,  to  look 
after  herself  and  the  twins,  and  she  wouldn't  shift  it.  Well, 
sin's  done  it,  and  it's  too  much  for  any  girl.  She's  been  looking 
worn  out,  all  the  fall,  and  if  she's  trying  to  Bell  that  cabinet  of 
her  father's  it's  not  because  she  wants  to.  Now  the  kid's  sick, 
that's  the  last  straw.  Marion's  had  work  and  worry  enough: 
I'm  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  But  Morse,  are  you  sure  she'll  marry  you  ?  I  think  you  take 
a  good  deal  for  granted  after  two  years." 

" Perhaps, M  Morse  answered  shortly,  "  But  its  worth  trying." 

Mr.  Pow.ll  never  wasted  time  or  words.  He  made  his  deci- 
sion quickly. 

"  I  think  you  are  capable  of  running  the  London  office,   but  I 
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wasn't  in  a  hurry  for  that.  However,"  he  said  as  if  dismissing 
the  subject,  "as  soon  as  you're  engaged  I'll  take  you  into  the 
firm.     We'll  arrange  details  later." 

Late  that  afternoon  Morse  Powell  stood  in  Marion's  little  par- 
lor. Marion  had  greeted  him  warmly  as  in  the  old  days,  and 
then  remembering,  she  had  become  suddenly  reserved.  Morse 
understood  the  change  and  placing  a  chair  for  her,  he  said  gen- 
ially, "  Don't  worry,  I'm  not  breaking  any  rules.  I  came  strictly 
on  business.  I  came  to  ask  if  you'll  sell  me  the  rosewood  cabinet. 
You  see,"  he  appeared  not  to  notice  her  consternation,  "  Lucile 
happened  to  mention  something  that  led  me  to  suppose  you 
might  part  with  it."  He  strode  to  the  window  and  stood  look- 
ing out  as  he  finished,  "I  want  it  especially  because  I  expect 
soon  to  be  furnishing  my  own  house." 

Marion  started.  She  could  not  see  his  face  ;  his  voice  had 
held  the  quality  of  business-like  politeness  throughout,  and  no 
gradation  of  tone  yielded  a  suggestion  that  he  was  trying  to 
help  her.  Evidently  he  was  going  to  be  married.  No,  she  could 
never  let  the  cabinet  go  there. 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  Fve  decided  not  to  sell  it.  Since  your  father 
so  kindly  sent  my  salary  in  advance  it  isn't  necessary  now. 
I  don't  like  to  part  with  the  old  things."  She  spoke  a  trifle 
wistfully. 

"You  wouldn't  have  to  part  with  it — yet.  I'd  like  to  leave  it 
here  till  the  house  is  ready,  and  I'm  only  just  beginning  to 
build",  Morse  prevaricated. 

Marion  laughed  nervously.  "  Morse,  are  you  trying  to  an- 
nounce your  engagement  ?     I  hope  you'll  be  very,  very  happy." 

"Thank  you,  I  hope  so  too."  He  didn't  know  which  way  to 
look.     It  puzzled  Marion  and  she  exclaimed  laughingly, 

*'  Well,  aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  who  she  is  ?  I  have  some 
sparks  of  human  interest  left  if  I  am  such  a  business  woman  ! " 

Morse  turned  quickly  and  looked  into  her  eyes  with  the  ex- 
pression she  had  seen  in  his  face  many  times,  two  years  ago. 
It  made  her  draw  back  a  little  and  she  sat  down,  resuming  her 
business-like  attitude.  She  had  been  up  all  night  with  Bob,  and 
was  terribly  tired.  She  did  not  understand  just  what  was  hap- 
pening, but  it  didn't  seem  to  matter,  somehow. 

"  It's  Christmas  Eve,"  Morse  said  quietly.  "  Don't  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  as  much  happiness  in  the  world  as  possible, 
to-night  ! " 
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"This  isn't,"  the  girl  started  to  remonstrate,  but  Morse  inter- 
rupted her.  "That's  all  right,"  he  Laughed  softly,  "I  have  some 
more  business  to  discuss." 

As  he  went  on,  the  Hgh1  manner  was  dropped,  and  though 
his  words,  as  he  had  promised,  were  strictly  business  terms,  his 
voice  held  all  the  emotion  pent  up  for  so  long,  and  its  tones  spoke 
again  all  that  he  had  told  her  two  years  before. 

"  Father  says  he  will  take  me  into  the  firm.  It  will  mean  my 
having  charge  of  the  London  branch  and  you  know  how  much 
that  signifies  ;  it's  the  opportunity  I've  always  wanted — wanted 
more  than  anything  else  but  one,  and  now  Dad  makes  it  con- 
tingent on  that."  He  paused,  wondering  if  he  could  drop  his 
stratagem  and  speak  as  he  longed  to.  But  the  girl  seemed  to 
be  listening  politely,  that  was  all.  So  he  went  on  "He  will 
make  me  a  member  of  the  firm  tomorrow,  or  tonight  provided — 
that  I'm  engaged  to  be  married."  He  paused  again.  This 
rather  novel  statement  seemed  not  to  have  impressed  Marion  in 
the  least. 

"You  see  it  rests  with  you,"  Morse  added  in  a  low  voice. 

Marion  was  bewildered.  The  strain  which  she  had  been  under 
BO  long  and  the  reaction  caused  by  what  she  heard  seemed  to  be 
robbing  her  of  her  power.  She  must  gather  herself  together ! 
If  only  she  could  fasten  her  mind  on  some  object  to  keep  her 
consciousness  from  slipping  away  !  Her  eyes  wandered  wildly 
over  the  room.     She  must  say  something. 

"Do  you  think  it  will  break  the  rosewood  cabinet  when  we 
take  it  to  London  ?" 


ANOTHER  SELF. 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 
YOU  haw  grown  tall,  and  In  your  hand 

<  tatstretohed  yon  hold  each  Blender  strand 
( )f  then  and  now — the  little  thing 
You  used  i"  be  I    1 1  -  >  w  tail  yon  stand  I 
Yet  in  yonreyea  I  still  can  see 
The  Little  child  yon  used  to  be, 

And  in  your  smile,  that  still  can  bring 

These  years  to  oanghl  for  ftm  and  me. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  PERCY 

MARGARET  F.  NYE 

Mrs.  Ashley's  three  nieces  gazed  after  that  lady's  retreating 
figure  meditatively. 

"  Percy  !  "  murmured  the  niece  from  New  York. 

"From  Aimsbury,  Pennsylvania!"  drawled  the  niece  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  niece  from  Indiana  sat  still  and  said  nothing.  The  niece 
from  New  York  regarded  the  tip  of  her  black  velvet  shoe  critic- 
ally and  chuckled,  a  very  well  bred  little  chuckle,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  a  story  to  tell. 

"When  I  was  at  school  at  Miss  Pritchard's  a  man  named 
Percy  once  called  on  my  room  mate.  My  dears,  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  that  man  ! "  Why  her  dears  should  have  seen 
that  man  was  never  explained,  for  at  this  point  the  girl  from 
South  Carolina  broke  in  with, 

"  Do  you  know,  we  once  had  a  gardener  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  Aimsbury,  and  he  was  so  religious  that  I  declare,  he  act- 
ually refused  to  pick  flowers  on  Sunday— or  even  to  water  the 
poor  things !  Now  the  other  two,  Tom  Bentley  from  Buffalo, 
and  Bob  Stevens  of  San  Francisco  sound  much  more  attractive 
to  me  !    But  Percy  !     '  Deed  not !  " 

The  girl  from  Indiana  wondered  secretly  just  why  the  name 
mattered  so  much  !  To  her,  a  house-party  was  a  house-party, 
and  her  aunt's  announcement  of  the  three  men  who  were  to 
come  that  night  had  made  no  such  impression  on  her  ;  so  the 
Indiana  girl  listened  in  mild  surprise  while  the  other  two  girls 
chattered  on  in  apparent  consternation. 

"Well,  anyway,  I'm  glad  he  comes  last !  I'd  hate  to  have  to 
entertain  a  '  Percy '  all  alone  ! " 

"  We'd  better  read  up  on  '  Insect  Life,'  and  '  The  Inspiration 
of  Christian  Workers  on  the  Fiji  Islands  ! '  " 

In  the  home  town  in  South  Carolina  the  dark  haired  girl  was 
noted  for  her  droll  remarks  and  she  now  looked  around  for  an 
appreciative  listener.  The  New  York  girl  laughed  and  said 
mockingly,  "  I'm  afraid  that  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
turn  *  Percy'  over  to  Edith.  Indiana  is  rather  near  Pennsylva- 
nia, isn't  it  ?  " 
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The  niece  from  Indiana  smiled  serenely  and  answered  quickly, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 

•*  See,  indeed  !  You  know  Pennsylvania  used  to  be  a  sort  of 
suburb  of  Indiana,  until  one  day  some  one  came  along  and  stuck 
in  between.  Poor  Percy  and  I  may  discover  that  we  have 
mutual  friends  ! " 

As  she  dressed  for  dinner  that  night,  the  niece  from  Indiana 
wondered  what  in  the  world  had  possessed  her  to  agree  so 
readily  to  the  proposition  of  amusing  Percy  for  the  next  week. 
At  dinner  she  regretted  again  not  having  taken  a  stand 
against  the  infamous  Percy,  for  Tom  and  Bob  were  two  Clevel- 
and good-looking  Yale  men.  who  she  was  afraid  might  prove 
much  more  interesting  than  the  other  guest. 

"  Why  in  the  world  doesn't  Percy  come  ?"  laughed  the  niece 
from  New  York  as  they  drank  their  coffee  on  the  broad  piazza 
afterwards.  "Aunt  Emily  drove  down  some  little  time  ago  to 
meet  him  !  " 

"Perhaps,"  drawled  the  girl  from  South  Carolina,  "  perhaps 
his  mother  detained  him  to  get  his  rubbers."  A  side  long 
glance  showed  her  that  Tom  Bently  of  Buffalo  was  smiling  in 
admiration  of  this  clever  remark,  so  she  went  on, 

"Or  of  course  there's  always  the  possibility  of  prayer  meeting 
at  Aimsbury,  you  know  ! " 

A  latent  sense  of  justice  awoke  in  the  girl  from  Indiana  at  the 
laugh  which  followed.     She  arose  and  started  to  the  house. 

"Aunt  Emily  said  they  wouldn't  be  back  until  long  after 
nine,"  she  began.  "  Why  don't  you  people  go  out  in  the  boat 
as  you  had  planned,  before  it  is  too  late  ?" 

"  But  surely  you'll  come  with  us  ?"  Tom  Bentley  was  already 
holding  open  the  door  for  her  to  pass  inside,  while  his  eyes  were 
following  the  niece  from  South  Carolina  as  she  started  down  the 
path. 

"No,  thank  you.  the  boat  only  holds  four  comfortably,  and  I 
really  must  write  a  letter  or  two  this  evening.  Besides,"  hei 
eyes  twinkled,  "  some  one  ought  to  be  here  to  greet  Percy,  in 
case  he  comes,  and  see  that  he  doesn't  sit  down  on  the  porch 
without  a  shawl." 

A  peal  of  New  York  laughter,  followed  by  a  half  whisper 
were  just  audible  as  the  Indiana  niece  went  into  the  house. 

"  Easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  Percy  !     Well,  let  her  do  it  !  " 

Inside  the  niece  from  Indiana  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  writing 
desk  and  paused,  pen  in  hand. 
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"Why  can't  they  at  least  give  the  poor  fellow  a  chance  !  It 
isn't  fair  to  judge  him  by  a  name  inflicted  on  him,  when  he  was 
an  unoffending  infant.  Girls  can  be  so  petty — and  these  men 
aren't  much  better  !  I  wouldn't  have  them  around  when  that 
poor  fellow  comes  for  anything  ! " 

She  sat  biting  the  end  of  her  pen,  and  gazed  absently  at  the 
paper  before  her.  The  clock  struck  suddenly,  and  she  started, 
dipping  her  pen  into  the  ink  vigorously,  at  the  same  time  jerk- 
ing her  chair  forward,  and  exclaiming  aloud, 

"  Percy,  indeed  !  I'd  like  to  know  why  it  shouldn't  be  Percy!  " 

"Yes,  Percy  indeed,  and  there  is  no  adequate  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  be  Percy  ! "  The  voice  back  of  her  was  low  and 
amused,  and  turning  in  surprise,  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  a  tall  man,  whose  expression  betrayed  nothing  but  polite 
interest. 

He  set  his  suit  case  down  and  removed  the  automobile  duster, 
and  as  he  came  forward  with  outstreched  hand  she  thought  she 
had  never  seen  a  more  handsome  man. 

"  Of  course  you  are  Mrs.  Ashley's  nice  from  Indiana,"  he  went 
on,  "and  of  course  I  am  Percy.  (Things  always  happen  that 
way  in  novels,  you  know).  I  don't  know  against  what  you  were 
defending  me  just  now,  but  I  do  know  that  I  missed  Mrs.  Ashley 
by  coming  around  the  lake  in  the  machine,  and  that  you  and  I 
must  hurry  down  to  the  station  and  get  her.  I  took  you  by  sur- 
prise, didn't  I  ?"  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak., 

"  No,  don't  explain,"  he  added  quickly.  "  Is  this  your  coat  ? 
We  must  hurry  or  Mrs.  Ashley  will  be  worried.  I  have  a  way 
of  worrying  my  friends.  You  see,"  he  was  helping  her  into  the 
coat,  and  as  yet  she  hadn't  said  a  single  word,  "I  have  heard 
that  'Percy,  indeed,'  story  too  often,  for  I  have  borne  the  name 
of  Percy  for  some  twenty-four  years.  Only  usually,  the  inflec- 
tion is  different.  Are  the  other  guests  here — Mrs.  Ashley's 
two  nieces  and  the  two  Yale  chaps  V 

And  so  it  was  that  the  niece  from  Indiana  found  herself  speed- 
ing down  the  dusky  road  in  Percy's  automobile,  explaining  to 
Percy,  in  spite  of  that  young  man's  protests,  just  why  she  had 
said  "  Percy,  indeed  !" 

And  when  the  other  four  guests  returned  to  the  piazza  two 
hours  later,  they  found  the  Indiana  niece  chatting  with  the 
handsomest  man  they  ever  seen,  who  bowed  most  politely  when 
introduced  to  them  and  made  gallant  inquiries  about  the  boat 
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ride,  and  who  then  turned  to  the  girl  at  his  side  and  said  care- 
lessly. 

"By  the  way,  Miss  Farnuni.  do  you  remember  where  I  put 
my  rubbers  when  we  came  in  from  the  machine  ?  I'd  like  to 
have  a  look  at  the  old  lake,  but  the  grass  is  damp,  and  mother 
always  says — "  "  Yen  will  excuse  us  for  a  few  minutes,  won't 
you  ?"  bowing  politely  to  the  two  girls  as  he  started  to  follow 
the  girl  from  Indiana  down  the  path. 

What  the  niece  from  South  Carolina  said  was 

44  Well,  I  declare!     Percy-  !" 

But  the  girl  from  New  York  only  laughed  and  smothered  a 
yawn  surreptitiously  as  the  sound  of  happy  voices  floated  up 
from  the  boathouse. 


INTIMATION 

GRETCHEN     TODD 

I  woke  this  morning  with  the  haunting  sweetness 

Of  a  song  still  in  my  ears. 
Outside  the  world  was  dull  and  gray. 
The  snow  mists  rose  and  curled  away. 
And  all  the  drooping  elms  were  strug  with  tears. 
And  yet, — what  was  it?    When  the  sparrows  chirped, 
Wrangled  and  Hew  and  lit  again, 
That  joyous  song  went  lilting  through  my  heart: 
I  siniled  and  quite  forgot  the  chill,  gray  rain 

And  melting  snow. 
Then  one  small  wrangler  Hew  on  high — 
Across  the  dreary  leaden  sky 

I  watched  him  go 
Until  he  lighted  on  a  glistening  Spray 
( )i  a  tall  elm  tree.     There  he  clung  and  shook 
His  brown  wings  till  the  sparkling  rain-drops  flew, 
And  then,  all  suddenly.  I  found  1  knew 
Why  my  glad  hearl  woke  full  of  SOng  this  day. 

For,  as  the  rain-drops  tell,  I  saw  each  drop 

bat  a  shimmering,  silvery  sheath, 

So  large  and  bear-shaped  jnsl  becanse  it  sphered 
The  wonder  <>r  Spring-swollen  bnds  beneath. 


A  TEACHER  AND  HER  TEACHING 

MARION   SINCLAIR   WALKER 

From  my  infancy,  practically,  it  had  been  an  understood  thing 
among  friends  and  neighbors  that  when  I  reached  years  of  dis- 
cretion, or,  in  other  words,  at  my  graduation  from  high  school  I 
should  be  the  teacher  in  Woodchuck  Hill  School.  So  shortly 
after  my  graduation — for  as  to  the  discretion  I  have  grave  doubts 
— a  notification  was  sent  me  that  the  Board  of  Education  would 
examine  prospective  teachers,  at  Canterbury  Green  schoolhouse, 
on  August  twenty-fourth.  After  a  hasty  renewal  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  long-forgotten  friends,  such  as  Geography  and 
History,  I  betook  myself  betimes  to  the  appointed  place. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  represented  by  one  old  gentleman, 
hard  of  hearing,  with  a  habit  of  interrupting  my  most  lucid  re- 
marks by  shouting  "What  say?"  He  was  habitually  accom- 
panied by  his  dog  Shep. 

I  was  the  only  "prospective  teacher;"  the  others,  it  seemed, had 
been  held  over  from  the  year  before.  The  "  Board  "  then  hand- 
ed me  a  book  in  which  were  marked  questions  to  be  answered. 
With  these  he  left  me,  and  while  I  toiled  from  nine  o'clock  until 
four,  pursuing  and  recording  elusive  memories,  "The  Board" 
reposed  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  outside.  Every  hour  or  so,  his 
head  would  appear  in  the  doorway,  with  the  query  "What 
branch  are  you  on  now?"  as  if  he  thought  I  were  climbing  a  tree. 
In  addition  to  the  heat  and  the  stuffiness  of  the  room,  only  two 
other  points  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  that  day.  One  is  the 
question  "  What  are  your  methods  of  teaching  beginners  how 
to  write  ?"  I  had  never  taught  a  beginner  to  write.  I  tried  to 
think  back  to  the  time  when  I  as  a  beginner  had  been  taught  to 
write,  and  with  this  faint  recollection  as  a  basis,  I  constructed 
one  highly  respectable  method.  The  question,  however,  was  in 
the  plural— methods,  it  said.  Well,  I  gave  three  more  methods, 
and  at  least  it  could  not  be  objected  that  they  were  not  original, 
for  they  were  manufactured  then  and  there,  even  as  bricks 
without  straw  in  days  of  old.  The  other  point  that  I  remember 
is  that  "The  Board"  marked  me  one  hundred  in  Arithmetic — 
this  record  I  treasure  as  the  one  and  only  mathematical  triumph 
of  my  career. 
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"  The  Board  "  was  to  write  to  me  within  a  week,  to  tell  me 
whether  I  had  passed  or  not.  Of  course  I  spent  the  intervening 
lavs  in  worry  for  even  though  my  arithmetic  paper  had  been  so 
satisfactory.  I  had  my  doubts  about  Geography  ;  besides,  my 
methods  of  teaching  beginners  how  to  write,  original  though  they 
were,  might  not  be  appreciated  by  ''the  Board."  I  was  relieved 
of  suspense,  by  a  letter  beginning,  "  Dear  Teacher'' — I  shall  al- 
ways remember  that  gratefully,  it  was  so  tactful  of  "the  Board" 
to  put  me  out  of  suspense  at  once.  Thus  was  I  officially  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  Wookchuck  Hill  School,  or,  as  I  should  now 
word  it,  "  the  fight  was  on." 

The  first  day  of  school !  Nineteen  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  upon  me, 
following  my  every  motion,  and  I  outwardly  composed,  but  in- 
wardly embarrassed.  Aside  from  my  own  experience,  there 
were  other  lacks,  for  I  found  upon  investigation  that  the  school 
had  no  clock,  bell,  waste-basket  nor  chalk.  It  was  most  lowering 
to  my  dignity — and  when  one  is  seventeen  and  a  school-teacher 
one's  dignity  is  very  important — to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  door 
and  say  "Come  in,  children,"  when  recess  was  over.  Besides, 
how  was  I  to  know  when  it  was  over,  or  when  it  began,  for  that 
matter,  with  no  clock  ?  At  intervals  throughout  the  day,  I  sent 
one  of  the  children  to  the  next  farmhouse— a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away — to  ask  what  time  it  was.  There  were  obvious  disadvan- 
tages in  this  device,  for  of  course  by  the  time  the  small  boy  got 
back,  there  was  always  an  example  in  arithmetic  to  be  done,  to 
odd  the  minutes  of  his  journey  to  the  given  time— no  simple 
problem  either,  for  the  time  that  a  small  boy  takes  to  walk  a 
given  distance  is  variable,  to  be  determined  only  by  a  higher 
calcnlus. 

There  had  been  no  record  of  the  children's  grades  left  by  the 
previous  teacher,  so  that  problem  had  to  be  worked  out — their 
division  into  classes  and  the  making  of  a  program.  After  much 
labor  upon  the  latter  had  reduced  its  contents  to  lowest  terms, 
I  still  had  forty-three  recitation  periods  to  gel  in  daily.      Every 

e,  from  first  to  eighth,  was  represented,  sometimes  by  only 

pupil,  but  that  didn't  make  the  number  of  periods  any  less. 
Then  1  had  trouble  with  the  register.  My  conscience  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  register,  that 
all  tardiness  must  be  recorded  in  minutes  and  seconds.  There 
were  several  children  who  lived  at  some  distance,  and  had  to 
drive  to  school.     Their  fathers,  busy  farmers,  tried  to  get  them 
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there  on  time,  but  seldom  succeeded.  They  were  likely  to  come 
in  at  any  time  between  nine  and  half  past.  Now  owing  to  the 
break-neck  speed  at  which  I  had  to  keep  things  moving  in  order 
to  conduct  forty-three  recitations  in  a  space  of  five  hours  and  a 
half,  I  frequently  was  unable  to  stop  and  record  the  time  when 
each  child  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Then  at  my  weekly  making 
up  of  the  register,  the  agony  of  trying  to  remember  those  tardi- 
nesses accurately  in  minutes  and  seconds  !  To  me,  with  the 
conscience  I  had  then,  to  put  down  fifteen  seconds  instead  of 
seventeen  would  have  been  to  record  a  lie. 

The  children  ranged  in  age  from  four  to  fifteen  years — nine- 
teen of  them,  the  majority  boys. 

They  surely  were  an  interesting  little  group,  full  of  mischief 
of  course,  but  good,  wholesome,  healthy-minded  children,  the 
product  of  their  country  environment.  A  few  were  remarkably 
bright,  a  few  more  remarkably  stupid,  but  even  the  least  brilliant 
surprised  me  often  with  sudden  revelations  of  understanding 
that  I  should  never  have  suspected  in  them.  The  tiny  children 
from  four  to  seven  years  old  were  the  most  interesting  to  me — 
it  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  growth  of  their  ideas,  their  quick 
response  to  a  new  thought.  They  had  original  ways  of  looking 
at  things,  too,  for  instance  little  Josie,  who  was  learning  to 
count,  but  insisted  upon  omitting  the  number  seven.  He  could 
read  figures  if  written  on  the  blackboard,  but  never  could  re- 
member seven.  One  day  I  explained  to  him  that  this  number 
must  have  a  name,  must  have  something  to  make  it  different 
from  the  others.  Josie  received  this  statement  in  thoughtful 
silence,  but  finally  looking  up,  his  face  brightening  with  hope, 
said  "Call  it  'Jack'  l" 

It  was  from  the  parents  that  most  of  my  difficulty  came.  The 
people  in  that  neighborhood  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  school.  The  children  heard 
their  comments,  and  promptly  reported  them  to  me.  "  Pa  says 
you  hadn't  ought  to  open  the  windows  at  recess,  and  let  all  the 
heat  out. "  "  My  aunt  Abby  says  they  didn't  teach  'rithmetic 
the  way  you  do  when  she  went  to  school."  "  Ma  doesn't  want 
Earl  to  do  gymnastics,  it  makes  him  tired  so  he  can't  do  his 
chores  at  home."  The  sayings  of  "  Pa"  were  flung  at  me  upon 
every  occasion  by  "Pa's"  four  lively  young  sons,  interested  to 
see  the  effect  on  me.  I  was  very  young,  as  I  have  said  before, 
also  very  conscientious,  so  I  earnestly  tried   to   follow   all  the 
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estions  of  Ma,  Aunt  Abby,  but  especially  of  "Pit."  It  was 
a  difficult  proposition,  for  "  Pa"  as  reported  by  Henry  had  quite 
different  views  from  the  same  "  Pa"  of  Willie's  citations. 

I  came  to  suspect  that  "Pa's"  remarks  reached  me  in  free 
translation,  if  indeed  not  in  flights  of  pure  fancy.  Still  I  was 
sure  that  "  Pa  "  had  said  some  of  the  things,  and  also  that  as  the 
parent  of  these  four  children,  and  a  person  much  older  than  my- 
self, he  should  have  my  respectful  attention. 

A  dear  old  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  blessed  to  the  end  of 
my  days,  came  to  my  assistance.  A  veteran  teacher  himself, 
who  had  been  through  all  the  stages  of  the  profession  from 
teacher  of  a  country  school  back  in  the  fifties,  to  head  of  a  boys' 
school  in  more  recent  years,  he  had  now  retired  to  his  farm,  but 
his  interest  in  educational  matters  had  led  him  to  become  a 
member  of  "  The  Board."  He  came  to  see  me  once  in  those  first 
days — not  at  school,  for  I  know  he  understood  that  to  me  in  my 
perplexity  a  visitor  would  have  been  the  last  straw— but  at  my 
home,  and  asked  me  just  how  I  was  getting  along,  I  told  him 
that  the  lessons  went  very  well,  that  I  enjoyed  the  work  and 
liked  the  children,  but  that  I  was  all  but  overwhelmed  in  my 
efforts  to  do  the  bidding  of  "  Pa."  My  rescuer  listened  sympa- 
thetically, and  then  when  the  tale  was  told,  he  said  very  kindly. 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "My  dear,  you  just  tell  them  that 
'  Pa'  isn't  teaching  school  here  at  present  !  " 

This  was  an  entirely  new  thought  to  me,  but  with  it  there 
came  over  me  in  a  flash  what  the  position  of  teacher  really 
meant.  It  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
fession to  uphold — an  authority  just  as  important  as  that  of 
"  Pa."  I  acted  upon  my  good  friend's  suggestion,  and  the 
children  of  Ma,  of  Aunt  Abby,  and  of  Pa  were  almost  stricken 
dumb  with  amazement  at  the  turning  of  the  worm. 

There  were  the  periodical  visits  of  the  "Board,"  represented 
by  the  individual  who  had  examined  me.  He  was,  it  seemed, 
what  was  called  the  "Acting  School  Visitor  "—a  title  which 
sounded  most  formidable.  The  worst  of  it.  tome,  was  that  he 
never  "  acted  "•  just  sat  behind  the  stove  and  blinked  out  over 
his  spectacles  upon  my  awed   charges,    whose  occasional  bright 

thoughts   were  darkened  in  the  shadow  of  his  presence.     If  I 
asked  his  advice  upon  any  subject,  and  thought  I  was  making 

my  point  reasonably  clear,  he  heard  me  through,  only  to  shout 
"  What  say  ?  "  at  the  end.     Here  again  appears  upon  the  arena 
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the  "  Board's  "  dog.  The  "  Board  "  insisted  upon  bringing  Shep 
into  the  school-room  and  his  presence  did  not  help  in  the  order  I 
fondly  hoped  the  'k  Board"  might  see.  The  younger  children 
were  afraid  of  Shep — he  surely  had  a  surly  mien — while  the 
older  ones  were  inclined  to  jest  loudly  at  him.  Besides,  it  was 
slightly  disconcerting  to  me  when  I  was  emphasizing  some  im- 
pressive remarks  by  a  pencil  shaken  energetically,  to  have  Shep 
rise  upon  his  hind  legs,  look  directly  into  my  eyes,  and  "speak 
for  it."  Once  I  tried  gently  but  firmly  to  lead  Shep  to  the  door, 
but  *'  the  Board  "  protested,  saying  he  "  thought  Shep  would  be 
quiet."  Is  it  strange  that  I  always  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  "  the  Board's"  departing  carriage  rounded  the  bend  in  the 
road,  followed  by  Shep's  retreating  tail,  wagging  defiance  to  the 
last? 

One  of  my  duties  as  teacher  was  to  kindle  the  fire  every 
morning.  This  was  not  easy,  for  in  the  first  place  I  was  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  fires,  and  in  the  second  place,  I 
was  not  supplied  with  proper  materials.  The  contract  for  fur- 
nishing wood  had  been  given  to  a  man  who  evidently  used  the 
school  wood -shed  as  a  dumping  place  for  whatever  he  could  not 
utilize  elsewhere.  The  wood  was  for  the  most  part  green,  and 
the  few  pieces  which  weren't  green  were  water-soaked.  Kin- 
filing- wood  was  seemingly  expensive,  for  it  was  left  with  us  in 
homeopathic  doses.  If  after  repeated  efforts  and  the  consump- 
tion of  reams  of  paper  the  wood  could  be  persuaded  to  "  catch," 
it  would  burn  with  a  feeble,  discouraged  sort  of  flame,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  much  sizzling,  clouds  of  blinding  smoke  and 
little  perceptible  heat.  I  usually  arrived  at  the  schoolhouse  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  labored  over  the  fire  until  nine.  Even  then 
the  temperature  of  the  room  was  such  that  the  children  had  to 
take  turns  sitting  by  the  fire  to  thaw  out. 

All  things  are  said  to  come  to  an  end,  and  that  winter  was  no 
exception,  though  the  end  seemed  long  in  coming.  At  last  how- 
ever, it  was  spring,  with  bright  days,  released  brooklets  and 
genial  sunshine  to  call  the  children  out-of-doors  at  recess  times. 
The  child  nature  responds  readily  to  changes  of  weather — it  was 
remarkable  how  much  happier  and  less  quarrelsome  the  children 
became  under  the  mild  influence  of  spring.  Right  across  the 
road  from  the  school-house  was  the  wood — a  place  of  wonder 
and  enchantment.  All  the  wild  flowers  had  their  haunts  there, 
and  there   was   in  the   heart   of  the  wood  a  wonderful  spring, 
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where  one  could  drink  deliriously  cool  clear  water,  after  follow- 
ing up  the  long  winding  trail. 

The  older  children  were  constantly  in  the  woods  at  r< 
times — DO  danger  of  their  getting  lost  ;  they  were  but  in  their 
native  element.  The  little  ones  had  been  forbidden  by  their 
parents  to  go  far  from  the  school-house  unless  accompanied  by 
"Teacher,"  so  they  played  happily  upon  the  lawn  while  I  cor- 
reeted  the  endless  papers.  Sometimes,  however,  the  "call  of 
the  wild "  would  not  be  resisted,  and.  papers  put  aside,  I  took 
the  little  children  on  a  ramble.  Then  at  the  close  of  recess  all 
would  come  rushing  in,  flushed,  breathless  and  happy,  bringing 
their  treasure  trove — wild  flowers,  bits  of  moss,  willow  whistles 
in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  once  even  an  unhappy  frog,  which 
I  made  haste  to  liberate,  to  the  grief  and  chagrin  of  its  captor. 

We  had  a  "  flower  list  "  hanging  upon  the  wall,  and  I  recorded 
thereon  the  name  of  each  flower,  together  with  the  date  upon 
which  it  was  first  found,  and  the  name  of  the  finder.  How  those 
boys  raced  to  school,  each  one  trying  to  get  his  flowers  in  first ! 
And  the  tiny  buds  that  were  brought  to  me  prematurely  forced 
open — for  the  rule  was  that  the  flower  must  actually  be  in 
blossom. 

It  was  especially  interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  this  intimacy 
with  Nature  upon  two  little  boys  recently  come  from  the  slums 
of  New  York.  Little  Jewish  boys  they  were— Isaac  and  Willie, 
the  former  ten,  the  latter  thirteen  years  old.  When  composition 
hour  came,  Isaac's  dreamy  dark  eyes— the  eyes  of  a  poet — would 
grow  bright  as  he  wrote  about  the  wonderful  farm  where  he 
lived  now  with  his  father.  "And  right  back  of  the  house  there 
forest' !w  The  wonders  of  that  forest,  Isaac  was  never 
tired  of  describing — the  birds  that  were  beginning  to  build  their 
nests  in  its  tall  trees  ;  the  squirrels  chattering  at  him  from  leafy 
retreats;  the  shy  rabbits  scurrying  into  the  underbrush  at  his 
approach. 

Willie's  compositions  were  in  a  different  strain.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  "forest''  sufficiently  dramatic  for  his  taste— his 
ideas  of  adventure  and  excitement  had  been  established  by  the 
moving  picture  shows.  I  was  sure  to  find  in  Willie's  composi- 
tion a  marvelous  tale  of  Cowboys  and   Indians,  its  main  feature 

a  bewildering  record  of  shooting  and  violent  deaths.  With  such 
ideals  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  scenes  of  Isaac's  beloved  forest 
seemed  tame  to  Willie. 
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The  spring  term  was  quick  in  passing,  and  soon  came  the  last 
day,  marked  by  closiug  exercises,  distribution  of  prizes,  and 
visiting  parents.  A  happy  time,  for  what  teacher  or  child  is  not 
glad  at  the  prospect  of  vacation  ? 

Though  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my 
year's  work  in  the  school,  "the  Board '*  apparently  approved, 
for  I  was  re-engaged  for  the  next  year  at  a  slight  increase  in 
salary. 

In  the  course  of  the  school  year,  I  had  become  convinced  that 
Woodchuck  Hill  needed  a  Sunday  School.  My  conviction  was 
clinched  when  one  small  boy  confided  to  me  "  Whenever  I  hear 
the  church  bell  ring,  I  just  run  and  jump  and  holler,  'cause  I 
don't  have  to  go."  Most  of  the  children  shared  this  view,  for 
the  majority,  owing  to  distance,  or  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
■of  their  parents,  had  never  been  in  a  church  or  Sunday  School. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  vacation  gave  me  more  free  time,  I 
opened  a  modest  Sunday  School.  The  books  and  cards  were 
supplied  by  the  nearest  church,  whose  minister  visited  the  little 
school  once  a  month.  The  children  attended  regularly  :  even  the 
one-time  "  hollerer  "  became  a  voluntary  attendant.  Presently 
an  addition,  at  first  somewhat  disconcerting  to  me,  was  made  to 
the  school,  in  the  shape  of  the  "big  brothers."  Six  of  them, 
some  as  old  as  myself,  others  older,  came  in  a  body  to  the  Sun- 
day School.  Now  my  remarks  had  been  planned  for  small 
children,  and  I  did  not  think  that  anything  I  had  to  say  could 
hold  the  attention  of  such  advanced  pupils.  They  continued  to 
attend,  however,  and  later  proved  invaluable  aids  in  my  ambi- 
tious schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

The  school  had  no  musical  instrument.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  "big  brothers/'  who  sold 
tickets,  helped  decorate,  and  made  themselves  generally  useful, 
we  gave  an  entertainment,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  pay  for 
an  organ.  The  project  met  with  more  success  than  I  had  dared 
to  hope,  for  the  whole  country-side  turned  out  to  the  entertain- 
ment. After  we  had  paid  for  the  organ,  a  respectable  surplus 
was  left,  with  which  we  bought  a  set  of  excellent  maps. 

My  second  year  with  the  school  was  a  much  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  one  than  the  first.  To  begin  with,  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  program,  arrangement  of  classes  and  register  had  been 
solved  once  for  all.  I  knew  the  children,  and  they  knew  what  I 
expected  of  them.     The  parents,  too,  were  more  in  sympathy 
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with  me.  My  Sunday  School  work  had  in  some  way  won  their 
approval,  and  thereafter  they  seemed  to  view  all  my  proceedings 
with  less  BQspicion.    Of  course  there  were  little  unpleasantnesses 

such  as  frantic  Letters  from  a  mother,  who  sternly  censured  me 
and  my  methods,  because  her  son  had  been  scratched  in  a  quar- 
rel on  the  way  home  from  school.  This  sort  of  thing  did  not 
trouble  me  as  much  as  it  had  the  year  before— I  learned  that  it 

was  to  bo  taken  as  "  all  in  the  day's  work." 

The  great  social  event  of  that  year,  in  connection  with  the 
school,  was  the  Christmas  Tree.  There  had  never  been  a  school 
Christmas  Tree  on  Woodchuck  Hill  before  :  many  of  the  children 
in  fact,  had  never  seen  one.  About  Thanksgiving  time  we 
gave  a  second  entertainment,  which  yielded  enough  money 
to  make  the  Christmas  Tree  a  success.  To  those  accustomed 
from  babyhood  to  the  elaborate  observance  of  Christmas,  ours 
might  not  have  seemed  very  wonderful.  First  the  children  said 
their  little  "pieces"  to  the  delight  of  admiring  relatives  ;  then 
they  satig  Christmas  carols.  All  the  time  the  air  thrilled  with 
excitement,  for  was  not  the  tree  in  full  view,  great,  glittering, 
gorgeous,  laden  with  precious  fruit.  Then  the  climax,  when 
their  song  "I  think  I  hear  the  sleigh-hells  ringing''  was  inter- 
rupted by  merry  jingling  without,  and  who  should  appear  but 
Santa  himself.  Of  course  thereafter  joy  reigned  supreme.  Pre- 
sently they  were  all  saying  good  night,  and  wishing  "Teacher" 
a  merry  Christmas,  each  one  laden  with  a  present,  an  orange 
and  a  bag  of  candy.  As  for  "  Teacher,"  she  may  have  had  many 
a  worry  and  disappointment  in  the  little  school-house,  but  the 
memory  of  that  one  hour  is  more  than  compensation  for  them 
all — the  loving  greetings  and  the  happy  childish  faces. 

Shortly  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  Progress,  which  in  its 
march  through  the  schools  of  t  he  land,  had  evidently  overlook 
our  district,  at  hist,  found  its  way  to  Woodchuck  Hill.  The 
Acting  School  Visitor  and  Committee  method  was  abolished, 
and  in  its  place  was  a  supervisor,  appointed  by  and  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  wondrous  chai 
was  wrought,  The  supervisor  was  young  and  progressive,  with 
all  the  best  new  methods  of  education  to  offer.  With  his  sup- 
port my  little  efforts  at  expansion  and  progress  were  increased 
and  mad--  much  more  effective.  Before  his  advent,  to  get  from 
"the  Board*  any  new  hooks  for  school  use  had  been  a  trying 
experience,  something  Like  pulling  teeth.     Now  the   supervisor 
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brought  books  as  a  matter  of  course,  also  "busy  work"  for  the 
little  ones,  to  keep  them  interested  and  out  of  mischief  while  the 
other  classes  recited.  He  helped  me,  too,  to  make  the  number 
of  recitations  somewhat  less  than  forty-three. 

The  rest  of  the  year  slipped  quickly  by,  filled  with  the  interest 
of  watching  the  new  plans  work  out.  The  year  closed  with  a 
great  exhibition  in  which  all  the  schools  took  part,  and  which 
practically  the  whole  town  attended.  Exercises  were  held  in  the 
town  hall,  each  school  having  a  twenty-minute  program.  The 
best  feature  of  my  children's  program  was  the  music,  in  which 
they  had  become  quite  proficient,  no  doubt  because  of  the  new 
organ.  After  the  exercises,  all  the  audience  went  to  the  school- 
house  next  door,  and  viewed  the  exhibit  of  each  school.  Our 
exhibit  included  the  usual  specimens  of  penmanship,  maps,  per- 
fect arithmetic  papers  and  compositions,  but  our  special  feature 
was  something  a  little  different  from  the  usual  school  work.  A 
number  of  the  children  had  made  really  excellent  collections  of 
pressed  wild  flowers.  Each  specimen  was  neatly  mounted  on 
white  mounting  paper,  marked  with  its  name  and  the  name  of 
the  child.  They  were  remarkably  well  done,  and  much  admired 
by  the  visitors. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  connection  with  the  little  schoolhouse 
on  the  hill.  I  had  long  been  resolved  not  to  take  the  post  for 
another  year — College,  the  goal  of  all  my  ambitions,  must  come 
next.  Yet  that  evening  in  the  gathering  dusk,  when  I  had  said 
good-bye  to  my  little  charges  at  the  cross-roads,  and  entered  the 
little  white  schoolhouse  for  the  last  time,  I  could  have  wished 
that  we  were  to  have  another  year  together. 

The  place,  with  all  its  associations,  had  grown  dear.  Smoking 
fires,  disapproving  Pa's,  children's  quarrels,  mothers'  protests — 
on  the  other  hand,  improvements  made,  little  minds  developing, 
awaking  to  thought,  opponents  won  over,  and  the  joy  of  the 
work  itself.  "Perhaps,"  I  mused,  as  I  sat  at  my  desk  in  the 
deserted  room,  "perhaps  Life  is  like  this — trials,  disappoint- 
ments—and compensations.  And  perhaps  in  Life,  too,  the  com- 
pensations are  so  dear  and  precious  that  it  is  entirely  superfluous 
to  question  *  Was  it  worth  while  ? '  " 

Of  course  it  was  !  Good-bye,  little  old  school-house.  You 
have  taught  the  teacher  many  things  in  two  years  ! 

Then  very  softly  I  went  out  and  locked  the  door. 


SKETCHES 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  FRIENDS 

CLARA   SAVAGE 

There  is  something  particularly  astonishing  to  me,  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  my  friends  are  scientific.  By  the  theory  of  the 
attraction  of  opposites,  I  seemed  doomed  to  admire  persons  who 
are  more  or  less  addicted  to  ''Math  "  and  sciences,  so  that  I  no 
sooner  feel  especially  drawn  toward  a  girl  than  I  discover  she  is 
majoring  in  "  Zo,"  is  official  tutor  for  the  "  Math  "  department, 
has  just  gone  into  Colloquium,  or  in  some  other  startling  way 
shown  a  remarl^ble  preference  for  the  exact  sciences. 

For  instance,  there  is  Marietta  who  rooms  near  me  in  the  first 
floor  suite.  If  I  dreamed  she  was  in  the  least  scientic,  do  you 
suppose  I  would  have  taken  a  fifteen  mile  bicycle  ride  with  her 
last  year,  when  we  were  spending  Thanksgiving  vacation  at 
college  ?  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  very  hard, 
really  impossible,  to  ride  so  far  with  a  girl  and  get  so  lame  that 
yon  have  to  hang  on  to  each  other  in  order  to  climb  up  College 
Hill  when  you  get  back,  without  getting  on  intimate  terms 
because  of  much  talking  and  laughing  and  lameness  together 
and  a  mutual  good  time  to  talk  about  for  years  afterward. 
Someway,  the  sad  fact  that  Marietta  had  scientific  tendencies 
did  not  dawn  upon  me  during  that  ride.  Revelation  came  on  a 
certain  dark  night  when,  coming  into  her  unlighted  room,  I  in- 
advertently plunged  my  hand  into  a  bowl  of  water  and  found, 
on  striking  a  match,  that  I  had  succeeded  in  catching  a  tad- 
pole and  had  upset  a  whole  family  of  water-bugs  on  the  floor. 
This  was  my  first  visit  to  Marietta's  room,  and  such  an  unusual 
room  it  was  with  its  low  gla88  howls,  sitting  in  windows,  filled 
with  shiny,  green  bugfe  which  Marietta  knew  by  their  scientific 
names!  I  am  not  fond  of  bugs  but  I  am  fond  of  Marietta  and  as 
I  shudderingly  replaced  the  tad-pole,  scooped  up  the  water-bugs 
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and  floated  them  in  some  fresh  water,  I  realized  that  in  spite  of 
them.  Marietta  and  I  would  be  friends. 

Georgia  is  scientific  too,  and  much  given  to  chemistry  and  the 
valences  thereof.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  Creorgia  and  I  be- 
came great  pals.  She  started  it  herself  when  she  found  I  had 
-elected  Chemistry  I  and  was  floundering  hopelessly  in  its  induc- 
tive reasoning.  How  she  did  swoop  down  upon  me  and  prod 
me  on,  making  my  life  utterly  miserable  by  insisting  on  my 
writing  endless,  mystical  equations  at  the  very  times  when  I 
felt  particularly  inspired  to  write  poetry  for  English  13  !  And 
how  annoyed  she  was  at  the  method  I  evolved  for  remembering 
uninteresting  facts  about  metals.  Coming  down  the  hall  one 
night,  she  heard  me  reading  —  now  loud,  now  soft,  sometimes 
with  a  gay  laugh,  then  again  with  a  suppressed  sob  in  my  voice. 

"  Hello  !  I  didn't  know  you  took  Elocution  ! "  said  she  coming 
in. 

"  I  don't  !"  said  I  shamefacedly. 

"Just  reading  ?  "  queried  she. 

"Yes." 

Her  face  showed  suspicion.  "What  are  you  up  to,  Sally 
Jenkins  ?"  she  demanded  with  all  the  license  of  an  upper  class- 
man. 

"Why,  I'm  studying  for  a  written  in  your  beloved  chemistry." 
I  said. 

"  But  you're  reading  it  out  loud  such  a  funny  way  !" 

Then,  of  course,  I  had  to  explain  that  my  new  method  for  re- 
membering all  the  many  facts  crammed  into  ten  pages  of  the 
text-book,  was  to  read  the  text  aloud  with  all  the  heart  felt  ex- 
pression I  could  muster  and  that  the  sentence  I  had  just  rendered 
with  the  gay  laugh  was  : 

'•'Aluminium  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  metals." 

"It's  merely  tactual  motor  imagery,"  I  explained  "which 
combined  with  a  mental  image  of  aluminium  bouncing  up  and 
down  in  its  lightness  helps  me  to  get  through  a  written." 

Georgia  was  disapproving.  She  said  she  had  never  heard  of 
anything  "so— well,  so  crazy,"  and  that  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment would  never  approve  of  such  a  method  of  studying  if  they 
knew  about  it.  We  parted  with  great  dignity  and  mutual  dis- 
approval and  she  lost  no  time  in  telling  the  whole  house  my 
method  and  illustrating  my  efforts  with  such  ridiculous  mimicry 
that  I  haven't  lived  it  down  yet. 
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This  Incident  merely  illustrates  the  Lncompatability  of  scien- 
tific persona  and  myself.    Sooner  or  later,  we  are  bonnd  to  dis- 
and  indulge  in  mutual  criticism  and  yet, — why.  Marietta 
is  one  of  my  very  besi  friends  and  I  wouldn't  miss  knowing  her 

for   tlic   world  and    as    for  Georgia, — there  18  something  about 
Georgia  that  makes  me  like  her  very  much,  always. 

Then  there  is  Jane.  Now  Jane  is  little  and  attractive  and 
sweet  with  violet  eyes,  a  delicate  oval  face  and  a  crown  of  braided 
golden  hair,  and  on  first  meeting,  one  would  never  suspect 
^f  undue  scientific  leanings.  My  fond  hope,  when  I  first  knew 
her,  was  that  she  would  be  inclined  to  sit  under  a  shady  tree 
after  the  manner  of  that  Jug-and-Thou  suggestion  of  Omar's. 
But  was  she  ? 

Not  at  all.  Jane's  one  interest  in  college  was  centred  in  the 
mysterious  haunt  known  as  the  Plant  House. 

"  Play  with  me  from  four  to  six  ?"  I  asked  on  a  glorious  sun- 
Bhiny  spring  day.     Jane  looked  doubtful. 

"Well,  come  down  about  twenty  minutes  to  five  and  I  can 
then." 

"  Down  where  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  the  Plant  House,  of  course." 

It's  hard  to  meet  a  person  punctually  when  the  way  to  the 
meeting  place  lies  through  the  back  campus.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary to  allow  at  least  twenty  minutes  of  extra  time  in  which 
o'ie  may  pick  bluettes,  step  carefully  among  the  snow-white, 
gold-hearted  daisies  and  wander  through  the  dim  coolness  of  the 
grotto.  Then  there  is  something  very  peaceful  about  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  frog-pond  and  watching  the  lumbering,  grand- 
father frogs  come  splashing  up  to  where  the  long  grasses  arc- 
swaying.  So,  because  the  sunshine  was  most  beautiful  and  a 
breath  of  summer  mingled  with  the  spring  gladness  in  the  air, 
1  iras  Late  in  meeting  .lane. 

Such  an  awesome  place  as  that  Plant  House  is!  "Visitors' 
Entrance  nezl  Door  "  in  black  letters,  startled  me  and  made  me 
fearful  of  entering  the  sacred  precincts  where  1  saw  Jane  Bit- 
ting at  a  long  table,  working.  When  1  did  get  courageous  and 
open  the  door,  I  was  gre<  bed  with  : 

*'01i,  hello.  Sally  !  I'll  be  through  in  a  minute.  Don't  you 
W  mt    to    wander-  around   while  I   finish  ?     Come  on   in  and  I'll 

w  yon  my  plant.11 
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She  led  me  to  the  glass  house  and  there  bent  over  a  plant.  It 
was  rather  a  pretty  plant,  such  as  we  used  to  have  in  the  bay- 
window  at  home,  and  how  we  cherished  its  lavendar  pink  blos- 
soms !  But  behold  !  here  I  found  it  in  a  new  setting,  strapped 
upon  a  disk,  its  foliage  protruded  horizontally  and  then  branched 
upward  toward  the  light,  at  a  neck-breaking  angle.  Jane  made 
the  disk  revolve  and  I  saw  that  the  tiniest  sprout,  which  was 
barely  pushing  its  faint  green  bud  out  of  the  earth,  was  con- 
nected by  a  fine  brass  chain  to  a  wheel  at  one  side. 

"Goodness!  What  if  the  chain  should  make  its  head  snap 
off  ? "  I  asked. 

"  It  does,  sometimes,"  said  Jane  calmly,  but  yet  she  is  a  kind- 
hearted  girl. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  long  suffering  plant  stood  a  .tall 
-cylindrical  pillar  covered  with  nile-green  checked  paper  and  by 
an  intricate  arrangement,  a  tiny  glass  vial— which  Jane  termed 
a  "pen''— was  connected  in  such  a  way  that  it  made  lavendar 
streaks  on  the  green  checks.  I  remarked  that  lavendar  on 
green  appealed  to  me  as  a  rather  pretty  color  scheme.  Jane 
chose  to  regard  this  remark  as  flippant  and  took  pains  to  ex- 
plain to  me  that  there  was  a  deeper  meaning  than  I  supposed 
attached  to  these  irregular  lavendar  dribblings.  I  forget,  just 
now,  what  the  deeper  meaning  was,  but  I  think  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  cold  or  heat  or  humidity  or  something  and 
Jane  understood  all  about  it.  Her  face  was  so  alight,  as  she 
talked,  that  I  made  believe  I  understood  much  more  than  I 
did  so  that  she  would  keep  on  talking.  In  the  meantime,  I  kept 
saying  "O,  flower  in  the  crannied  wall"  to  myself  and  wondered 
whether  I  would  really  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
if  I  took  a  course  in  '■  morphology  of  plants"  next  year. 

"You  can  go  in  to  see  the  flowers,  if  you  want  to,"  proposed 
Jane  when  her  exposition  on  plant  life  was  over,  "while  I  just 
finish  up  a  few  things." 

This  time,  I  went  in  the  door  marked  "Visitors'  Entrance"  and 
thought  I  should  feel  more  at  ease  — 'but  not  so.  A  sickening 
odor  greeted  me  and  a  thick  mist  filled  the  room  and  hid  the 
flowers  from  view.  Worst  of  all,  the  odor  was  that  of  bad 
tobacco.  For  about  two  minutes,  I  tried  to  be  brave  and  beat 
my  way  through  the  ill-smelling  vapor  to  the  "  native  flora  " 
within.  But  not  even  my  sincere  love  of  flowers  could  goad  me 
on  when  my  eyes  smarted  and  filled  with  tears  and  I  felt  about 
to  strangle. 
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"Jane,"  I  gasped,  rushing  back,  "do  they  fill  that  room  with 

I  >ba000  smoke  and  then  urge  visitors  to  enter  it  on  purpose  to 

drive  the  innocent  explorer  from  these  sacred  precincts,  or  is  it 

ly  that  Dr.  Ganong  is  indulging  in  a  little  afternoon  smoke 

and  really  prefers  to  use  that  frightfully  bad  tobacco  ?" 

Jane  shook  with  laughter. 

"My  dear  girl,"  she  said  with  a  fine  air  of  condescension. 
"  don't  you  know  they  are  merely  smoking  out  the  conservatory 
to  destroy  the  microbes  on  the  plants  ?  I  forgot  all  about 
it  or  I  never  would  have  let  you  go  in  and  get  all  scented  with 
tobacco." 

"Jane,"  I  said  reprovingly,  "if  I  am  called  up  before  the 
Smith  College  Council  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  smoking,  the 
blame  will  be  upon  your  head,  and  you  know  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  better  for  you  that  a  mill-stone — or  even  a  brass  chain 
attached  to  a  disk  and  a  nile-green  cylinder  —  were  hanged 
about  your  neck  than  that  you  should  cause  one  of  these  little 
ones—" 

"  We'd  better  walk  a  lot,  if  you  are  to  be  considered  a  '  little 
one.'  You  know  you're  a  little  bit  too  stout  now  to  come  under 
that  classification,"  Jane  interrupted,  and  we  started  on  our 
walk. 

Coming  back,  after  a  fine  brisk  trot  out  South  Street,  we  met 
Georgia  and  Marietta  en  route  for  Beckman's.  Jane  and  I 
yielded  to  their  persuasion  and  were  soon  deep  in  our  respective 
double-chocolate-marshmallow-nut  sundaes.  Between  mouth- 
fuls  we  talked,  discussing  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Weekly,  the 
new  point  system  to  regulate  student  activities,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  enforced  chapel  attendance,  and  other  topics  interest- 
ing to  the  college  community.  .lane  did  cast  a  few  interested 
glances  at  the  rnbber-tree  which  arched— or  may  I  say  rubbered 
-above  our  heads,  wondering,  no  doubt,  what  its  record  of 
growth  could  be  when  no  visible  change  was  evident  in  it 
during  one's  whole  college  course.  Marietta  whisked  a  fly  b 
with  all  t  he  antagonism  which  the  scientifically  informed  person 
feels  toward  the  house-fly.  And  as  we  finished  our  last  mouth- 
ful of  ice-cream  Georgia  remarked  with  chemical  insight, 

"No  lard  in  that,  ice-cream  |M 

That  night  I  had  a  singularly  realistic  dream.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  front  row  in  Vespers  when  the  choir  sauntered  in,  sing. 
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ing.     The  words  were  unintelligible  till  they  all  stood  in  their 
places,  then  I  heard  the  soprano  chanting  clearly  : 

"  Where,  oh  where  is  the  melting  pot? 
Yes  the  melting  pot,  where  is  it?" 

The  second  soprano  answered  : 

"At  college.    Yes,  at  college." 

First  soprano  in  high,  soft  tones  : 

"And  who,  oh  who  shall  go  into  it? 
Shall  go  into  the  melting  pot  at  college  ? " 

Thundering  came  the  reply  from  the  lowest  alto  : 

11  The  scientific  and  the  unscientific,      * 
They  shall  go  into  it." 

Then  in  mighty  chorus  : 

"And  the  result  is  Smith  College,  Smith  College. 
She's  just  the  college  for  us." 


THE    STORM 

MARION  DELAMETER   FREEMAN 

Honey,  hear  dat  tappin',  tappin' 
'Gainst  de  window  pane  ? 
Some'ud  say  'twas  jus'  de  pine  boughs, 
Sway  in'  in  the  rain. 

Honey,  hear  dat  sighin',  sighin' 
Through  de  rain  soaked  trees  ? 
Some'ud  say  'twas  jus'  de  blowin' 
Of  de  summer  breeze. 

Let  'em  say  so,  but,  ma  honey, 
It's  de  fairies  wailin' 
When  de  storm  is  ragin'  roun'  us, 
When  de  black  clouds  low  am  sailin'. 

All  deir  flower  homes  are  scattered, 
Do  you  wonder  dat  dey  cry  ? 
Op'n  de  cabin  door,  ma  honey, 
Let  'em  in  till  de  storm's  gone  by  ! 


THE   FUTURE 

ADELAIDE    HE1LBR0N 

11  When  I  am  twenty-four,"  he  sighed, 

11  And  you  are  twenty-two, 
I'll  take  you  for  my  little  bride 

And  build  a  home  for  you. 
I'll  be  your  husband,  brave  and  bold, 

And  true  to  me  you'll  be — 
Tho'  now  I  am  but  rive  years  old, 

And  you  are  only  three. 

"  We'll  have  a  garden  sweet  and  gay 

With  tiny  paths  that  wind. 
Pou'tt  pick  the  roses  every  day 

While  J  the  hose  will  mind, 
We're  rather  young  just  now  I'm  told 

To  marry — for  you  see 
As  yet  1  am  but  five  years  old, 

And  you  are  only  three. 

11  We'll  have  a  cook,  'twould  wiser  seem, 

But  all  that  she  will  make. 
Is  quantities  of  peach  ice  cream. 

And  lemon-drops  and  cake. 
She'll  have  to  do  just  as  she's  told 

Especially  by  me, 
Because,  of  course,  I'm  jif  years  old. 

And  you  are  only  three. 

11  Just  everything  will  perfect  be 
In  this  small  house  for  two— 

There'll  be  a  hundred  toys  for  me. 
A  hundred  dolls  for  you. 

Our  hearts  will  be  too  small  to  hold 
Our  happiness— you'll  see 

When  Tin  do  Longer  five  years  old 
And  you're  lots  more  than  three  I  '* 
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A  LIVE  WIRE 

FRANCES   MILLIKEN   HOOPER 

Rebecca  blew  on  her  fingers,  she  stamped  her  feet  on  the 
pavement,  she  paced  up  and  down.      She  was  cold — she  was 
more  than  that,  she  was  half  frozen  to  death.     She   had  been 
waiting  there  on  the  corner  in  front  of  the  Pink  Poodle  for  over 
a  whole  half  hour.     It  was  an  outrage.     She  hated  him.     He 
was  the  meanest  man  in  the  world.     And  her  Peter,  too  !     She 
would  have  thought  as  much  of  Barbara's  Jack  or  Lucy's  Eng- 
lish Dude — but  her  Peter  !     It  was  too  much.     She  had  let  the 
machine  go.     There  wasn't  anybody  around  that  she  knew,  and 
she  would  not  step  her  foot  inside  that  Poodle — no  indeed — she 
would  prefer  to  drop  in  the  snow  and  be  found  stiff  and  para- 
lyzed first.     No  one  ever   went  into  a  restaurant  alone — Peter 
knew  that.     He  had  never  made  her  wait  before,  anywhere  or 
anytime.     She  was  getting  hungry.     No,  she  was  not  hungry, 
she  was  too  cold  to  eat.    Why  were  luncheons  customary  ?  Who 
had  first  started  the  idea  of  a  mid-day  meal  ?    Why  would  not 
breakfast  and  dinner  be  plenty  for  one  ?     She   hated   the  man 
who  invented  such  a  thing — a  luncheon.     He  must  have  been  a 
regular  gourmand.     All  men  were  gourmands.     Her  Peter  was 
a  gourmand.     She  hated  gourmands.     She  hated  Peter  !     There 
was  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  was  not  there.    If 
he  was  kept  at  the  office,  he  could  have  told  whoever  was  keep- 
ing him,  that  he  had  an  appointment,  a.  very  important  appoint- 
ment, for  luncheon,  and  that  he  must  not  be  delayed.     He  could 
tell  the  horrible  man  who  was  keeping  him  that  she  Avas  waiting 
for  him  and  she  was  engaged  to  him  and  he  must  go.     Or  if  he 
was  not  kept  by  a  person  but  by  a  thing,  if  he  had  some  extra 
work  to  do  or  a  rush  order  to  fulfil  he  could  go  to  the  President 
and  explain  the  matter,  and  somebody  else  could  be  put  in  his 
place.     Or  Peter  could  have  telephoned  the  house  before  she 
left.     But  why  had  she  ever  left  ?     She  never  would  again — no, 
that  was  final  !    If  she  were  going  out  to  luncheon  with  him,  he 
would  come  and  get  her.     He  could  just  cross  the  city  and  go 
out  to  Riverdale  for  her.     No  !   he  would  not  after  all.     There 
was  never  to  be  another  time.     She  hated  Peter — and  who  ever 
went  anywhere  with  anybody  she  hated  ?    Rebecca  blew  on  her 
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re,  she  stamped  her  feet  on  the  pavement,  she  paced  up  and 

down.     She  was  cold.     She  was  more  than   that,  she  was  half 

1  death.    She  marched  np  to  the  crossing,  hailed  the 

first  car  and  got  on.  And  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that 
she  had  boarded  the  right  car  and  that  it  was  going  in  the  right 

direction  and  furthermore  that  she  did  Lave  something  in  her 
parse  for  carfare,  and  that  she  did  get  off  at  the  right  place,  and 
that  she  did  get  home  safe  and  right  side  up  and  still  alive. 

She  did  not  care  for  any  dinner  that  night.  She  told  Hortense 
that  above  all  else  in  the  world,  food  was  the  main  cause  for 
evil.  It  was  the  result  of  thousands  of  homes  being  broken  np, 
of  wives  and  husbands  getting  divorced,  of  countless  distresses. 
Oh,  food  was  a  terrible  thing  and  the  sooner  man  learned  to  do 
without  it,  the  better.  Food— food — food  !  Every  time  she  said 
that  word  it  hurt  her  like  a  knife  cut.  Hortense  was  to  tell  the 
family  she  had  a  headache.  Hortense  would  be  telling  the  truth, 
she  did  have  a  headache— she  had  a  heartache  too.  She  wanted 
Peter.  She  wanted  to  see  Peter.  She  might  forgive  him.  She 
was  almost  sure  she  would  if  he  would  promise  never  to  eat 
again.     She  would  if— 

The  telephone  rang.  Hortense  dropped  the  clothes  on  her 
arm  on  to  the  bed  and  picked  up  the  receiver  over  on  the  desk. 
It  was  Mr.  Peter.  Rebecca  fairly  snatched  the  receiver  out  of 
Hortense's  hand.  She  sat  down  at  the  desk  as  she  always  did 
when  she  talked  to  Peter,  and  her  whole  face  beamed.  She  said 
"  Hello  dearest,"  and  he  said  "  Hello  dearest."  and  they  talked 
on  quite  a  while.  Then  Peter  spoke  concerning  luncheon  and 
told  her  how  sorry  he  was  not  to  have  been  able  to  leave  the 
office  and  that  they  must  go  the  very  first  day  next  week.  Then 
Rebecca  remembered  how  she  hated  Peter,  and  how  mean  lie 
was,  and  she  spoke  to  him  as  she  never  knew  she  could,  and  she 
told  him  of  her  suffering  out  t  here  on  the  corner  before  the  Pink 

Poodle,  and  she  told  him  what  she  had  thought  of  him  and  then 

Bhe  was  just  about  to  tell  him  thai  she  still  thought  it — that  he 

WM  the  meanest  man  in  tin-  world,  when  zig  !  they  were  CU1  off. 

Rebecca  put  hack  the  receiver  but  she  did  not  get  ap  from  the 

desk.     She  waited  for  the  bell  to  ring  again— for  Peter  would 

call  np  right  away;  he  would  never  let  her  live  all  through  life 
and  not  know  the  rest  of  her  thoughts.  He  would  get  another 
■  onneetion.      He  would  call  up— yes— yes— yes,  but  why  didn't 
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he  ?  Oh  dear,  the  world  seemed  wrong  side  up— everything  in 
it  was  wrong  side  up.  She  didn't  know  life  could  be  so  mis- 
erable. He  would  call  up — he  would.  But  he  didn't  !  What 
was  the  matter,  was  the  wire  dead  ?  Was  the  line  broken  ?  In 
her  impatience  she  impetuously  took  up  the  receiver.  Some  one 
was  on  the  line— her  father  was  talking.  Her  father  was  talking 
very  fast.  He  seemed  quite  aroused.  He  was  about  to  the  boil- 
ing point  as  to  his  temper,  and  the  words  he  emitted  were  ter- 
rible. He  kept  insisting  that  this  was  Riverdale  840— and  that 
he  was  not  the  butler,  and  that  the  butler  left  two  days  ago  and 
if  any  one  had  been  talking  to  any  man  at  840  that  day  he  had 
been  talking  to  him,  and  he  was  the  head  of  the  house.  The 
other  voice  insisted  that  her  father  was  lying.  The  other  voice 
had  only  a  mockery  of  control — it  said  awful  things.  Rebecca 
listened.  What  was  that  ?  Why,  the  other  voice  was  Peter's  ! 
Peter  was — Peter  was — What  was  that  ?  Her  father  called  him 
an  impudent  drunken  dog  and  ordered  him  off  the  line.  Peter 
said  he  would  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense,  but  would  take 
the  matter  to  the  telephone  company.  Peter  said  that  the  head 
of  the  household  at  840  was  in  California  he  knew,  and  would 
not  be  back  for  a  month.  Rebecca  hadn't  seen  Peter  to  tell  him 
that  her  father  had  come  home  that  day,  and  she  forget  to  tell 
him  when  they  were  talking  over  the  'phone  and— oh  dear  !  oh 
dear !  What  was  this  ?  Peter  said  that  he  recognized  the 
voice — that  it  belonged  to  the  same  person  with  whom  he  had 
spoken  that  morning  at  ten.  He  had  thought  he  had  been 
speaking  to  the  butler  at  840.  "I  asked  you  if  you  were  the 
butler  and  you  said  you  were,  and  I  left  you  a  message  to  tell 
the  young  lady  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  luncheon 
at  the  Pink  Poodle  to-day.  You  thought  you  were  cute  to  play 
a  joke — well,  I  hope  to  heaven  a  similar  one  gets  played  on 
you  !  And  mark  my  words,  the  next  time  I  call  up  840  and  the 
next  time  you  ^et  into  communication  with  me,  whether  by  wire 
crossing  or  what  else  crossing,  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  ! — 
and  if  you  aren't  too  much  of  a  cad  I  hope  you've  learned  a  les- 
son. And  don't  you  say  another  word  to  me — that's  enough  !" 
and  with  a  crashing  echo  Peter  slammed  down  the  receiver. 
"  Well  who  in  the  devil  is  he!"  Rebecca  heard  her  father  mut- 
ter and  then  came  a  second  crashing  echo  and  he  slammed  down 
his  receiver. 
Rebecca  smiled—. 


A  RAINDROP  LULLABY 
BUTE   A.ONE8  WILSON 

Tis  daytime  ;  bul  the  sky  is  deeply  grey, 

So  grey  that  like  the  edge  of  night  it  seems. 
Sleep,  will  you  dost-  my  eyee  a  little  while. 
And  Blip  with  me  from  weariness  to  dreams' 
The  rain  -hall  lie  my  lullaby. 
Whispering  along  the  eavei — 

Pouring  down  the  wat'-r-spoiit 
And  pattering  on  fallen  leaves. 

Around  me  still  must  surge  the  noise  of  day. 

But  it  shall  soon  grow  dim.  and  softly  creep 
Beyond  my  quiet  room  :  and  I  shall  drift. 
And  lose  myself  in  the  dim  aisles  of  sleep. 
A  little  wind  sighs  softly  by. 

Stirring  through  the  fallen  leaves  ; 
The  raindrops  croon  my  lullaby- 
Whispering  along  the  eaves. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 

LUCY    WILLIAMS  TITCOMB 

Dar  now  honey,  don  yo'  mind 
What  white  folks  Bay 
Most  every  day 

When  dey  -  •■-  yo'  and  dey  cry 
"  See  dat  black  cloud  passing  by  !  " 
it  isn't  fail- 
But  don'  yo1  care. 

l).>n'  yo1  care. 
Li-ten  to  you'  mammy,  now 

While  1  tell  you 

Sometin'  true 

Bbery  Olond  as  black  as  you, 

Eaa  a  white  son]  peepin'  through 

A  silver  liniif 
Dat's  always  shinin' 
Always  shinin'. 


i  ■  . 


INCIDENTAL  MUSIC 

MIRA   BIGELOW   WILSON 

Many  an  essayist  has  sounded  the  praises  of  the  avocations. 
Now-a-days  every  great  man  who  comes  before  the  public  eye 
feels  it  necessary  either  to  have  one,  or  to  suggest  to  his  par- 
ticular press  reporter  that  he  desires  one— for  the  amusement  of 
the  public.  When  I  was  quite  a  little  girl  and  absorbingly  busy, 
as  all  little  girls  are,  with  going  to  school  and  playing  tag  after- 
ward, I  chanced  upon  an  avocation  that  has  delighted  me  ever 
since.     It  was  incidental  music. 

I  began  my  career  in  the  eighth  grade  of  grammar  school. 
Our  class  was  getting  up  the  entertainment  for  the  twelfth  of 
February.  Emily  Hardy,  a  short,  sweet  little  girl,  was  to  read 
"  The  Death  Mask  of  Lincoln,"  and  meanwhile  I  was  to  play  on 
my  violin  very,  very  softly,  a  bar  or  two  from  the  "Traumerei." 
I  was  very  long  ;  as  long  as  Emily  was  short.  My  hair  had  just 
been  cut,  after  an  attack  of  diphtheria.  I  can  remember  that 
the  particular  dress  [  wore  that  day  was  far  too  short,  but  it  had 
been  let  down  twice,  and  the  facing  would  go  no  farther.  The 
platform  was  one  of  those  very  high  ones  that  appear  to  rise  up 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  audience.  I  stood  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
Emily  on  the  other.  In  my  attempt  to  play  softly,  some  notes 
didn't  sound  at  all.  In  Emily's  attempt  to  "speak  up,"  as 
teacher  had  besought  her  to  do,  she  forgot  two  lines  entirely. 
The  whole  effect  must  have  been  extremely  illusive — incidental, 
and,  I  fear  me,  ludicrous  rather  than  serious. 

My  ardour  only  waxed  greater  with  the  failure ;  the  next  time 
I  got  on  better.  One  of  mother's  friends  read  the  "Lady  of 
Shalott "  at  a  musicale,  and  mother  and  I  played  in  between  the 
cantos  ;  and,  once  the  lady  had  started  "Down  the  river's  dim 
expanse"  we  muted  our  strings  and  played  on,  while  the  reader 
finished  the  saddening  tale.  That  was  a  genuine  success.  A 
hunting  song  and  some  Schubert  melodies,  ending  with  "Death 
and  the  Maiden  "  were  just  the  things  for  the  occasion.  One  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  childhood  was  when  a  lovely  lady 
in  a  long  black  dress  told  me  I  had  made  her  cry. 

It  was  on  that  occasion,  too,  that  I  fell  in  love  with  the  reader. 
She  heard  that  I  had  named  my  newest  doll  for  her,  and,  being 
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a  college  i-ri il  and  appreciating  this  anobjectional  manifestation 
of  the  "crush"  at  its  full  value,   she  made  a  lavender  bonnet 
and  frock  for  her  aameaake.     So  the  avocation  was  not  without 
its  compensations. 
After  that  I  was  often  asked  to  play  at  the  Ladies'  Monday 

Afternoon  Club.  Mother  always  took  the  older  children  to 
these  meetings.  But  I  frequently  had  a  front  seat  by  virtue  of 
playing  some  gentle  air  in  a  moonlight  scene  or  a  wedding 
march  in  the  final  act.  I  would  slip  in  behind  the  scenes  to  play 
and  be  back  again  at  my  post  of  vantage  before  the  actors  had 
had  time  to  say  "Jack  Robinson."  But  I  shall  never  forget  the 
<iay  when,  thrilled  by  the  tune  I  was  playing,  1  repeated  instead 
of  ending  it.  and  continued  the  music  long  after  the  mock 
violinist  on  the  stage  had  ceased  to  deceive  his  audience  into 
the  belief  that  he  could  fiddle. 

After  a  while  in  my  "prep"  school  days  1  was  advanced  to 
being  on  the  stage  as  "the  real  thing."  In  our  Senior  play  1 
was  one  of  the  slouch-hatted  fiddlers  who  sat  on  the  pasteboard 
stone  wall  and  played  for  a  country  dance  till  we  were  ignomi- 
niously  kicked  forth  by  the  villain  of  the  evening.  That  was 
all  part  of  the  play,  however.  In  between  times  we  tied  the 
villain's  tie,  patted  the  cast  in  general  on  the  back,  came  in 
afterwards  on  the  dinner  to  that  cast,  and  thanked  our  lucky 
stars  that  we  were  incidentals. 

Then  I  came  to  college.  But  the  old  avocation  was  too  good  a 
one  to  lose.  By  the  time  the  presentation  of  Macbeth  came 
around.  1  was  at  it  again,  unseen  but  not  unheard  in  the  festal 
music.  There  were  four  of  us.  Armed  with  our  official-looking 
-  we  could  enter  boldly  that  threshold  where  angels  feared 
to  t  read. 

We  descended  to   tie-  depths.      When    you    were  once  arrived 

there  by  narrow  and  devious  ways  you  found  that  tin-  depths 
not  t  he  Lowest  depl  lis  after  all.  We  were  in  the  cellar,  but 
it  was  jus!  under  the  stage  and  scarcely  Lower  than  the  floor  of 
tie-  bheatre  proper.  Unless  you  have  been  a  Senior  and  been  in 
it.  you  can  scarcely  appreciate  that  cellar.  There  is  a  narrow 
path  through  the  center,  but  the  rest  of  the  room  is  tilled  in 
with  discarded  furniture.  Fear  by  year  it  has  been  stowed 
away  there,  fear  by  year  it  has  accumulated  deeper  and 
duskier  coverings  of  dust.     The  latest  arrivals  had  been  some 

shabby  uilt  chairs  and  tables.      On  these  we  carefully  arranged 
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our  instruments.  Only  one  of  the  chairs  possessed  four  legs — 
it  had  lost  its  back  entirely  ;  but  we  dusted  it  off  with  our  hand- 
kerchiefs and  sat  on  it  by  turns.  I  might  explain  that  the  first 
night  we  had  arrived  in  our  second-best  evening  gowns  with 
the  faint  hope,— shall  we  say  of  making  an  impression  ?  Well, 
scarcely  that — but  of — well,  of  being  worthy  to  speak  to  any 
dramatic  Senior  who  might  meet  us  in  those  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  theater.  By  Saturday  night  we  were  wearing  our 
"gym"  suits. 

Life  and  interest  flourished,  however,  among  the  ruinous  sur- 
roundings of  that  old  cellar.  From  time  to  time  a  witch,  grey 
as  the  dust  and  tattered  as  the  dusty  coverings  of  the  furniture, 
would  steal  forth  from  some  concealed  nook,  where  she  had 
been  practising  her  gestures.  Again  and  again  the  line  of  foot 
soldiers  would  come  winding  through  the  path  and  up  and  over 
the  rocky  cliffs  on  the  stage.  Their  swords  and  shields  flashed 
in  the  light  of  the  incidental  gas  jets.  They  formed  a  continuous 
circuit  through  cellar  and  stage  so  that  their  scanty  number  ap- 
peared to  the  audience  to  reach  to  the  hundreds. 

Nor  were  we  down  in  the  cellar  shut  off  altogether  from  that 
festive  audience.  There  were  three  peek  holes  in  the  wall 
through  to  the  orchestra.  After  a  little  experience  you  could 
focus  your  glance  on  the  first  three  rows,  and  catch  the  expres- 
sion of  a  mother's  face  when  her  daughter  contemplated  murder. 

At  certain  points  in  the  action  we  would  mount  from  our 
dingy  retreat,  and  at  the  signal  of  a  greater  or  lesser  manager, 
slide  behind  scenes,  avoiding  serious  danger  to  our  fiddles,  but 
bruising  our  knuckles  unmercifully  in  the  crowded  doorways, 
and  compressing  our  persons  into  the  most  extraordinary  curves 
and  corners  of  the  wall.  Once  behind  the  scenes  it  was  very 
dark.  At  a  second  signal  we  dashed  further  in  and  mounted  a 
flight  of  stairs  which  was  standing  in  disuse.  We  went  as  high 
as  we  could  without  falling  off  at  the  top. 

Pasteboard  walls  shifted  around  us ;  trees  went  in  and  out ; 
castles  fell  to  the  ground  ;  somebody's  wig  fell  off ;  the  page 
stepped  on  the  queen's  train  ;  hot  coffee  was  passed  in  to  the 
warriors  on  the  stage.  Still  we  played  on  at  the  nod  of  the 
stage  manager — we  stopped  ;  we  began  again  ;  we  tumbled 
down  the  steps  and  regained  our  balance  ;  we  ran  our  bows  into 
our  next  neighbor's  eyes  ;  the  lights  were  turned  low  and  we 
ran  them  in  again.     Finally  we  died  away  for  the  last  time. 
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There  was  an  interim  of  an  act.  We  spent  it  in  the  back  of 
the  gallery,  leaning  over  the  high  railing  till  we  were  forced  to 
sink  backward  on  the  window-sill  to  rest.  It  was  the  only  act 
we  could  really  see.  Each  night  it  grew  more  thrilling.  By  it 
you  could  gauge  the  whole  play. 

Anon  we  were  waiting  in  the  cellar  or  had  once  more  ascended 
the  endless  stairs.  Incidentally  we  were  dusty  and  tired,  by 
the  close  of  the  performance,  but  we  had  one  consolation.  It 
was  easier  after  all  to  be  dusty  and  tired  than  painted  and  tired. 
We  told  a  senior  that,  and  she  laughed  and  said  she  guessed 
dust  was  to  paint,  as  the  application  of  Ivory  soap  to  that  of 
cold  cream,  as  doing  incidental  music  was  to  being  Macbeth. 
It  sounded  like  a  sensible  proportion. 


NONSENSE 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

I  heard  a  sparrow  chirping, 

The  silly  little  thing  ! 
But  in  balmy  January 

He  thought  that  it  was  spring 

I  saw  the  grass  a-sprouting — 
What  woe  a  frost  would  bring  ! 

But  in  balmy  January 
It's  often  quite  like  spring. 

And  when  exams,  were  over, 

The  silly  little  thing  ! 
She  thought  she'd  had  her  finals. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


ENGLISH   13 

EDITH   DYER  LEFFINGWELL 

My  hours  elected  were  thirty, 
My  hours  for  absence  are  four, 

So  required  of  me  this  semester 
Are  thirty-four  hours,  no  more. 

I've  handed  in  ten  of  my  hours, 
And  stories  I've  started  galore, 

So  I'm  sure  I'll  not  have  any  trouble 
In  adding  the  last  twenty-four. 


AFTER  COLLEGE 

DOROTHY  H.   BROWN 

They  talk  of  ''After  College,  What?" 

And  all  seem  very,  very  blue, 
But  in  my  mind  it's  clear  enough, 

I  know  exactly  what  I'll  do. 

Where  no  bed-box  disturbs  my  rest 
I'll  sleep  in  soft  and  springy  ease, 
I'll  'phone  my  friends  without  that  cry 

II  Your  party  and  a  nickle,  please"  ! 

I'll  have  no  gym.,  I'm  sure  of  that, 
And  on  a  Friday  eat  no  fish  ; 

And  I  will  soon  instruct  the  cook 
That  prunes  are  not  my  favorite  dish. 

I'll  go  to  bed  long  after  ten, 
There'll  be  no  rising  bell  for  me — 

But  I  forgot — it  might  be  best 
If  I'd  consult  my  family  ! 

2»T 


ON  THE  VERGE  OF  TYPICAL 

DOROTHY     KDITH    WILNKK 

One  of  those  observations  which  the  present  generation  of 
students  hears  not  too  seldom  to  pit-vent  its  relegation  to  the 
category  of  trite  is  that  the  "  typical  college  girl "  is  an  abstract 
conception  baffling  all  description.  This  may  be  so.  I  haven't 
time  to  dispute  it  now;  but —how  many  an  argument  turns 
on  a  "but"  !— if  I  were  tortured  into  portraying  this  elusive 
individual  I  could  point  my  mental  ringer  to  at  least  one  typi- 
cal operation  which  the  typical  college  girl,  in  particular  and 
in  general,  performs  in  a  typical  way,  but  whose  "typicality  " 
does  not  necessarily  insure  the  manner  of  its  doing  to  be  the 
most  gracefully  effective  one  possible.  This  is  the  process  of  ex- 
tracting one's  neighbor  from  her  coat,  sweater,  jacket,  blazer, 
or  whatever  outer  garment  her  fancy  or  her  pocketbook  may 
have  dictated. 

Suppose  yourself  a  typical  college  girl  whose  name  concludes 
the  roll-call.  You  rush  into  class  just  in  time  to  answer  with 
a  breathless  "Present."  You  drop  into  an  enviably  located 
front  row  seat  which  your  chum  is  not  ostensibly  saving  for 
you  but  which,  nevertheless,  boasts  a  certain  air  of  "Reserved  " 
due  to  her  mental  influence  and  the  fact  that  she  lias  absent- 
mindedly  adopted  it  as  a  store-room  for  her  German  dictionary. 
Of. course  it  is  quite  evident  to  casual  comment  that  she  usually 
sits  in  the  back  row  where  there  are  plenty  of  chairs  for 
German  dictionaries  and  that  Bhe  is  acting  merely  from  force 
of  habit,  but  you  have  known  her  to  do  such  things  before 
when  she  knew  you  had  taken  notes  on  that  outside  reading 
all  evening  while  she  was  "fussing"  and  so  you  suspect  some 
ulterior  motive  to  be  the  mainspring  of  her  wile.  However, 
you  ait-  thankful  for  what  Providence  bestows  and  you  sub- 
stitute yourself  for  the  German  dictionary.  So  far,  so  good! 
Then,  through  a  long  mental  dialogue  with  yourself,  you  arrive 
at  the  conviction  that  either  because  you  hurried  so  to  get  a 
"Gym"  sandwich  between  classes,  or  because  the  class  in  this 
room  last  hour  was  large  and  "a  congregation  of  animal  or- 
ganisms evolves  heat,"  or  because  you  have  a  fever  and  perhaps 
it    will    prove   serious   enough   so   that    you   can    "get   off"    two 
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<lays  before  vacation  actually  begins  —  you  wouldn't  miss  but 
three  classes  anyway— at  all  events,  ''because,"  it  is  excessively 
warm  and  you  are  quite  sure  you  can't  even  look  intelligent 
unless  you  take  off  your  coat.  So  you  make  a  sudden,  quick 
movement  calculated  to  get  it  at  least  half  way  off  before  anyone 
notices  ;  but  it  catches  on  your  elbow  and,  besides,  people  seem 
to  have  been  waiting  for  just  some  such  diversion,  and  before 
you  can  say  "Jack  Robinson"  the  girl  behind  you  and  your 
chum  are  each  tugging  at  it  with  exasperatingly  unscientific- 
jerks.  You  wish  they  would  not  be  as  anxious  to  force  their 
assistance  upon  you,  but  you  smile  "Thank  you"  and  try  to 
keep  your  soul  from  shining  the  truth  through  your  eyes.  You 
hear  your  notebook  and  fountain  pen  land  on  the  floor.  An 
awkward  break  in  the  professor's  lecture  tells  you  that  he  has 
heard  it  too.  You  discreetly  wait  a  moment  until  the  attention 
unwillingly  diverted  in  your  direction  seems  to  be  once  more 
concentrated  on  the  desk.  Then  you  stealthily  stoop  to  recover 
your  notebook,  and  some  stationery  and  stamps  that  have 
slipped  into  prominence.  Your  coat  slides  from  its  insecure 
suspension  over  the  back  of  the  chair  and  a  series  of  spiritual- 
istic raps  follows  as  the  heavy  buttons  rattle  over  the  wooden 
arm.  Your  thoughtful  chum  again  assists  you,  accompanying 
her  movements  with  some  more  raps.  You  meditate  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour  on  superficial  kindness  and  decide  to  enlighten  the 
general  public  in  some  future  masterpice  on  the  science  of 
jacket-removing. 


ENGLISH   J3 

MARTHA  FABYAN  CHADBOURNE 

While  all  my  friends  are  by  suspense 

Most  visibly  affected, 
As  carefully  from  out  that  pile 

Each  sheet  in  turn  s  selected, 
I  calmly  smile,  and  wait  the  choice 

Without  a  sign  of  doubt  or  fright. 
True  self-composure  is  my  forte — 

My  themes,  you  see,  I've  yet  to  write. 


TO  THE  GRIND  ROOM,  WITH  THOUGHTS  OF  MID- YEARS 

DOROTHY  DOUGLAS 

We  have  no  grind  room  now — how  very  strange  ! 

So  great  a  place  and  yet  so  great  a  change  ! 

There  were  we  wont  with  stealthy  feet  to  tread 

Across  the  floor,  and  leave  all  things  unsaid, 

Even  bits  just  gleaned  of  mighty  weight. 

But  let  them  weigh,  and  silent  meditate. 

There  were  we  wont  to  study  for  exams 

And  there  manipulate  inclusive  crams. 

And  comprehensive  ;  stamp  them  on  our  brain 

For  that  exam,  and  then  forget  again. 

There  were  we  wont  to  go  for  English  A, 

Or  B,  or  C,  or  D,  and  many  a  day 

To  spend  in  pondering  ponderous  argument — 

Those  were  great  days  with  purpose  bravely  spent ! 

There  did  we  go  when  we  had  had  a  thought 

That  promised  good  development,  that  ought 

To  be  secured  and  brought  beneath  the  thumb, 

In  view  of  hours  due,  and  yet  to  come  ; 

That  ought  to  spread  itself  in  verse  or  prose — 

Oh  what  great  thoughts  were  there  nobody  knows  1 

The  Grind  Room  !     Th'  inspiration  of  thy  wall, 

Pure,  simple  white  !    Slender,  divinely  tall 

Thy  columns  that  in  unadorned  grace 

Uphold  thy  ceiling  on  whose  virgin  face 

We  used  to  trace  alluring,  sinuous  cracks. 

At  risk  of  broken  necks  and  aching  backs, 

With  eyes  uplifted.     How  divinely  fair 

The  brilliant  globes  swinging  suspended  there, 

That  flooded  all  thy  corners  with  their  light 

All  in  a  flash,  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Luxuriously  we  sprawled  the  table  'round. 

And  thought,  in  solitude  without  a  sound — 

And  all  at  once  genius  began  to  burn, 

And  did  np  some  idea  jusl  to  s  turn, 

So  that  it  set.  within  that  room  of  toil 

The  very  ink  within  our  pens  to  boil. 

Thou  art  no  more  1    Oh  woe,  thou  ait  no  more! 

For  noisily  great  feet  across  the  floor 

Go  clattering  in  and  out,  nor  stop  nor  cease, 

Elude  leather,  hide,  disturbers  of  the  peace : 

Thy  tallies,  sweetly  round,  they've  pushed  aside 
To  make  a  passage  for  th'  incoming  tide. 
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Early  that  so  upsets  thy  quiet,  and  late. 

Oh  here  no  thoughts  could  ever  germinate  ! 

And  horrors — right  across  thy  midst  they've  set 

A  thing — I  have  not  seen  its  equal  yet 

For  ugliness — to  fell  it  with  one  bang  I 

A  thing,  where  they  their  rubber  coats  can  hang  ! 

Oh  woe,  that  thou,  that  thou,  shouldst  come  to  this ! 

Where  we  have  sat  in  ignorance  and  bliss, 

And  thought  perhaps  some  day  we  would  be  great ! 

And  all  in  vain,  for  now,  it  is  too  late. 

To  some  great  room  beyond,  more  richly  dite, 

Compared,  thou  art  but  a  pathetic  sight ; 

Thou  hast  become  but  a  mere  passage  way — 

Tradition  thou  art — a  thing  of  yesterday, 

Yet  unforgot — nor  shalt  thou  pass  unsung, 

Th«  inspiration  of  a  task  begun, 

But  soon  to  die.     A  fleeting  word  and  then 

Thy  song  is  sung,  and  I  lay  down  my  pen. 

Silent  the  poet's  voice  with  sorrow  mute. 

Broken  the  string,  and  silent  is  the  lute  ; 

And  yet — though  prostrate  at  thy  fate  I  am, 

Myself  predominates— Where  can  I  cram  ? 


THE  DEAR  DEPARTED 

(With  Apologies) 

LEONORA  BRANCH 

The  melancholy  days  are  gone,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
The  mournful  days  of  tearful  cheeks  and  hearts  that  quaked  with  fear. 
Heaped  high  on  grim  instructors'  desks  corrected  "mid-years"  lie, 
And  from  the  ranks  that  outward  pass  comes  up  a  wailing  cry. 

And  where  are  they,  the  merry  ones,  that  dearly  loved  to  bat, 
And  ever,  when  to  class  they  went,  in  modest  back  rows  sat? 
At  Boyden's  where  they  used  to  be,  we  see  them  now  no  more, 
No  longer  do  they  congregate  about  the  chapel  door. 

Ah  merry,  merry  sisters  !     Would  we  could  keep  you  fast 

Beside  us  now  the  melancholy  mid -year  days  are  past. 

Yet  still  'tis  not  unseemly  that  you  who  so  loved  larks 

Should  flock  away  and  leave  us  here  to  perish  'mongst  the  sharks. 


TO  MY   CHEQUE  BOOK 
KABOUtR  FIELDING  nyi: 

Oh  thou,  who  canst  so  little  know 
The  sorrow  thou  canst  bring, 

Unlauded  by  the  pen  of  bard 
Thy  story  now  I'll  sing  ! 

Between  thy  covers  small  and  brown 
Thou  boldest  oft  my  fate  : 

I  need  but  look  within  to  read 
My  past  and  future  state. 

To  hold  me  as  thy  humble  slave 
Thou  canst  not  know  thy  power  ! 

On  thy  decision  must  I  wait. 
Thou  tyrant  of  the  hour. 

I  often  vow  with  strictest  care 

Thy  warning  I'll  attend  ; 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  I  come 

To  sorrow  in  the  end. 

But  oh,  how  sweet  and  good  withal 

Thy  pages  fair  can  look 
About  the  first  of  every  month, 

Thou  tantalizing  book  ! 


"AUTOMOBILES   GO  SLOW  * 

MARGARET    LOUISE   FARRAND 

About  the  time  of  Junior  Prom  las!  year  certain  signs  bearing 
the  above  legend  sprang  up  along  the  winding  paths  of  our 
campus.  No  one  considered  them  a  greal  addition  to  the  scenery 
except  the  members  of  Art.  Classes,  who,  having  drawn  the 
corner  of  each  campus  house,  the  door  of  the  library,  the  steps 
of  the  Students'  Building,  the  pump,  and  the  fountain,  hail 
with  delight  the  erection  of  any  new  architectural  monument. 

But  when  the  last  echo  of  Prom  had  died  away,  the  college 
awoke  to  the  realization  that  it  had  not  as  yet  passed  judgment 
on  those  signs.     It  began  to  criticize  and  it  is  still  doing  it.     It 
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is  said  that  the  signs  are  not  picturesque,  that  they  are  not 
beautiful.  True,  but  if  we  removed  from  our  campus  every- 
thing that  was  not  beautiful,  we  should  soon  be  left  alone  with 
— well,  alone.  And  again  it  is  said  that  they  are  ungramma- 
tical.  "  Go  slow  !  "  Oh  desecration  of  the  tarry  paths  of  learn- 
ing !  Why  should  the  academic  quiet  of  our  campus  be  thus 
rudely  disturbed  by  a  blatant  shriek  of  bad  English  at  every 
turn  ?  Certainly  the  signs  are  unbeautiful  and  ungrammatical, 
but  there  is  something  worse  which  has  been  thus  far  curiously 
and  inconceivably  overlooked.  They  are  untrue.  Why  does 
Smith  College  with  its  high  standard  of  honor  permit  these 
fallacious  signs  to  exist  ?  That  automobiles  do  not  go  slow  we 
all  know  by  experience,  pleasant  or  otherwise.  Why  then  does 
this  erroneous  statement  stare  us  in  the  face  ?  Is  it  a  test  of  the 
credulity  of  the  modern  college  girl  ?  Are  the  Powers  That  Be 
trying  to  discover  whether  we  will  believe  anything  they  tell 
us  ?  Or  do  they  hope  that  the  sub-conscious  influence  exerted 
upon  our  minds  by  the  constantly  repeated  statement  will  lead 
us  to  drive  our  automobiles  that  way  out  in  the  wide,  wide 
world  ?  Can  any  of  these  things  be  true  ?  We  seek  an  explana- 
tion, or  perhaps  the  insertion  of  a  comma  after  the  word 
"automobiles"  would  do  just  as  well. 


THE   LIBRARY   LOOK 

ROSAMOND  DREXEL  HOLMES 

Did  you  ever  try  to  tell  from  girls'  expressions  in  the  libe 

Just  what's  the  nature  of  the  stuff  they're  trying  to  imbibe  ? 

A  blank  yet  sad  expression  that  hints  of  inward  wrath 

Will  tell  that  she's  a  Freshman  more  than  likely  doing  math  ; 

A  grim  determination  to  learn  the  rules  or  die 

Signifies  a  logic  book  beneath  her  eagle  eye  ; 

If  eye  be  fixed  as  if  in  concentration  deep  she  be 

You  can  be  pretty  sure  she's  "thinking"  hard  for  Mrs.  Lee  ; 

But  should  her  glance  be  wandering  as  if  it  were  a  bore 

You  may  be  certain  it's  a  course  that  she  has  had  before  ; 

Should  she  be  turning  pages  as  if  it  meant  her  fate, 

You  may  surmise  Philosophy,  or  worse,  History  Eight. 

So  keep  your  look  upon  your  book  whatever  work  you  do, 

In  case  some  day,  someone  might  find  this  tell-tale  look  on  you  ! 


AHEAD  OF  HISTORY 

ELIZABETH    SCHLOSSER 

The  College  Girl  was  Having  Trouble  with  her  History.  She 
Always  having  Trouble  with  Something;  but  so  is  every- 
body ;  it  is  Good  for  the  Race  that  we  should  have  to  Struggle. 
The  College  Girl  thought  she  was  a  Tragedy — but  then,  people 
are  Apt  to.  She  had  a  Friend,  to  whom  she  told  her  Troubles. 
The  Friend  was  one  of  those  people  who  Make  the  World  go 
K<  mnd.  Who  really  do,  I  mean.  She  was  the  Salt  of  the  Earth. 
Salt  on  a  Bird's  Tail  makes  it  Stop  Going  around,  but  Salt  on 
the  Earth  makes  it  Go.  The  Friend  thought  the  Trouble  was 
that  the  Girl  hadn't  been  Taught  Right.  The  Girl  thought  it 
was  that  the  History  wasn't  Written  Right.  The  History  Pro- 
fessor thought  that  it  was  because  the  Girl  Did  Not  Study 
Enough — but  then,  most  History  Professors  do  think  that. 

The  College  Girl  was  weeping  Salty  Tears.  The  Kind  Friend 
ignored  them,  for  was  she  not  used  to  Salt  ?  She  Encouraged 
the  Girl  and  told  her  many  things  that  were  Wise  and  Witty, 
so  that  the  Girl  was  cheered.  But  it  was  best  of  All,  she  told 
her,  to  acquire  a  History  Head.  An  Eye  for  Important  Detail, 
she  said,  was  the  Secret  of  the  Matter. 

The  Girl  went  away,  Smiling.  She  had  forgotten  she  was  a 
Tragedy — but  then,  she  had  never  really  been  a  Tragedy.  She 
Pondered  deeply  on  what  the  Friend  had  Said.  She  Kept  Open 
her  Eye  for  Importanl  Detail,  and  though  she  did  not  often 
Weep  she  managed  to  put  Salt  on  Detail,  and  Sometimes 
Capture  it.  Ber  subsequent  Mark  was  a  B,  and  she  is  still 
talking  about  it.  If  she  Passes  her  Midyears  she  will  probably 
become  Unbearable.  She  says  that  her  Friend  makes  the 
World  go  Round,  but  Anyone  could  have  told  you  That. 
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Thoughts  of  the  Moment 

I  have  waited  on  the  corner, 

I  have  waited  in  the  store, 
I  have  waited  in  the  candy  shop 

An  hour  or  two  or  more. 
I've  waited  here,  I've  waited  there, 

I  don't  like  the  sensation, 
But  I'd  rather  wait  for  anything 

Than  for  an  inspiration. 

We've  many  thoughts  inside  our  heads, 
Some  great,  some  small,  some  tender, 

But  none  seem  half  so  wonderful 

As  the  thoughts  we  can't  remember. 

Dorothy  Spencer  1914. 


My  Inspiration 

One  rainy  day,  filled  with  remorse 

Because  I  had  no  note-book  for  this  "  thinking  "  course, 

There  came  a  lovely  inspiration,  "  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament." 

Afraid  lest  other  people's  inspirations  drown 

My  own,— upon  my  cuff  I  wrote  it  down, 

Upon  the  cuff  of  my  last  clean  shirt  waist ! 

And  now — you  want  to  know  the  rest  ? 

My  thought,  alas ! 

That  lovely  inspisation,  and  the  best  I  ever  had 

Is  in  the  college  laundry  ! 

Harriet  Scholermann  1913. 
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I  screw  the  top  on  my  fountain  pen,  pick 

The  Spectator  up  ray  blotter,  hand  in  my  examination 
book,  and  tiptoe  out  of  the  room,  to  stand 
on  the  steps  of  Seelye  Hall  realizing,  or  attempting  to  realize 
that  another  midyear  has  passed.  It  takes  a  mind  of  more  than 
ordinary  calibre  to  grasp  the  full  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
those  three  words,  "Midyears  are  over."  Last  week  I  said, 
"This  time  next  Tuesday  midyears  will  be  over."  Last  night  I 
thought  "  This  time  to-morrow  midyears  will  be  over."  and  now 
with  a  carefree  smile  I  breath  the  three  words  "  Midyears  are 
over.'' 

I  think  of  those  faces  inside,  bending  over  the  exam  books. 
They  are  divided  into  three  sharply  defined  classes  ;  first,  the 
girl  who  is  doing  well.  You  can  tell  her  at  once  by  her  fingers, 
the  first  two  and  the  thumb  are  plentifully  bedaubed  with  ink 
from  her  non-leakable  ,pen.  She  has  glanced  over  the  paper, 
feels  that  she  can  answer  every  question,  and  has  settled  down 
to  work.  Her  cheeks  are  flushed  from  excitement  and  every  in- 
dividual hair  seems  possessed  of  a  desire  to  stand  on  end  and 
cheer.  Then  there  is  the  girl  who  is  doing  fairly  well.  She 
has  looked  over  the  paper,  feels  that  she  has  a  good  general 
idea  of  most  of  the  questions,  that  she  can  write  son.  ihing  on 
each  and  perhaps  come  pretty  near  the  mark  in  two  Oi  hree. 
She  has  recognized  the  fact  that  quantity  must  weigh  against 
quality  and  that  good  penmanship  will  not  injure  her  case. 
The  task  of  writing  a  good  deal  and  of  doing  it  in  good  style 
gives  class  number  two  little  time  for  star  gazing.  But  the  girl 
most  thoroughly  interesting  to  an  observer  and  most  wretchedly 
miserable  to  herself  is  the  girl  in  the  hopeless  and  desperate 
condition  of  flunk.  Usually  this  girl  is  one  of  the  gayest  of  the 
gay  ;  but  there  is  a  settled  gloom  on  her  countenance  now. 
A  suicidal  look  in  her  eyes  ;  and  the  general  appearance  of 
goneness  marks  an  eclipse  in  the  sunshine  of  her  joys. 

Bnt  why  do  I  stand  on  the  steps  contemplating  horrors  ?  Hut 
a  few  more  months  and  Commencement  time  will  be  upon  us, 
with  its  attendant  throngs  of  tired  but  dutifully  beaming 
parents,  younger  sisters,  and  friends;  Commencement  time 
with  its  greetings — its  farewells. 

I  get  this  far  sweetly  musing  when  I  am  assailed  by  a  voice 
"  My  dear,  what  did  you  get  for  the  third  ?"  or,  "Was  the 
fourth,   illicit   major  or  undistributed  middle?"     Experience 
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has  taught  me  to  dodge  these  questions,  so  I  put  on  a  soft,  non- 
committal smile  and  nod  wildly  "  yes/'  In  my  freshmen  year, 
I  used  sometimes  to  differ  from  my  questioners  and  always  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  informed  that  I  was  most  assuredly  wrong. 
A  good  expedient  is  to  rush  directly  from  the  examination  and 
shut  yourself  in  your  room  for  half  an  hour, — this  will  gen- 
erally be  long  enough  to  do  the  business  and  by  the  time  you 
emerge,  another  topic  of  conversation  will  be  engrossing  the  at- 
tention of  the  college. 

But  it  is  all  over  now.  "Why  so?"  "More  accurately,  please" 
and  "Give  your  evidence"  are  to  us  only  echoes  of  the  past. 
I  go  up  to  my  room  ;  there  on  my  desk  lies  a  book  open  to  that 
hard  place  over  which  I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  and  which  of 
course  we  didn't  have.  I  shut  the  book,  and  put  it  away, 
solemnly  vowing  never  to  cram  again  ;  and  I  keep  the  revolu- 
tion— until  next  midyears. 

Adele  B.  Codding,  1914, 

You  are  sitting  in  your  room,  shortly  after 
A  Bit  of       lunch  time,  calmly  studying.     The  fact  is  pe- 

Local  Noise  culiar  ;  but  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account.  It  is  a  balmy  afternoon,  with  just 
enough  breeziness  to  render  the  radiant  warmth  outside  doubly 
enticing.  You  should  have  been  batting  :  your  room  mate  had 
told  you  so,  while  she  wriggled  her  plump  self  into  a  none-too- 
clean  jumper  ;  your  heart  had  told  you  so,  as  you  watched  her 
hurriedly  enthusiastic  departure  :  but  your  conscience  had  as- 
sured you,  solemnly,  on  its  honor,  that  it  was  for  the  good  of 
your  soul  and  the  Open  Marks  system  in  general,  to  commune 
that  afternoon  with  Aristotle. 

Thererore,  you  plant  yourself,  stoic-wise,  in  the  stiffest  chair 
and  prepare  to  commune.  For  ten  minutes  you  feel  very  much 
abused  :  you  hear  the  tantalizing  scrape  of  heels  on  the  tar  walk 
beneath  your  window— all  shaking  off  the  dust  of  campus  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  The  cheerful  babble  of  the  carefree  "  batter  " 
is  wafted  to  your  ears,  and  the  soft  thud-thud  of  besneakered 
feet  hastening  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive  tennis  court.  For  ten 
minutes  you  wriggle  on  the  long  chair  and  take  notes  in  a  feeble 
hand  ;  but  after  that,  as  your  really  intelligent  mind  asserts  it- 
self and  begins  to  delve  into  the  mine  of  erudition  before  it,  you 
commence  to  feel  highly  intellectual — quite  deep  and  dire,  as  it 
were. 
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After  all.  you  really  have  come  to  college  to  feed  your  starving 
intellect,  rather  than  your  epicurean  and  bacon-loving  palate. 
"Goto,  then, v  says  your  high-minded  self  to  the  back-sliding 
and  battish-loving  part  of  yourself.  "Cease  to  yearn  for  the 
trolley  when  it  whirleth  and  for  the  bacon  when  it  sizzleth  and 
waxeth  beautifully  scorched  :  go,  seek  out  Wisdom  and  dwell 
with  her,  that  thou  mayeet  justify  to  the  unprejudiced  observer 
thy  presence  in  thine  Alma  Mater." 

And  so  you  bend  your  brows  frowningly  above  the  printed 
page,  and  resolve  not  merely  to  read  but  to  think  as  well.  And 
there  is  no  sound,  save  now  and  then  the  rustle  of  a  turning 
page. 

Suddenly  you  become  vaguely  conscious  of  a  rushing,  roaring 
noise  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  without  actually 
obtruding  itself  upon  you.  Now  it  is  more  insistent— a  busy 
whuffing,  puffing  noise,  not  very  far  distant.  A  particularly 
sputtery  automobile,  perchance  ?  Not  unless  said  automobile  is 
going  round  and  round  in  circles  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
For  the  intrusive  noise  clings  persistently  to  the  same  spot :  it 
seems  to  be  moving,  but  it  never  seems  to  get  anywhere.  You 
wish  it  would  succeed  in  going  somewhere,  a  little  farther  off  : 
its  chucklings  and  snortings  do  not  comport  well  with  the  quiet 
dignity  of  Aristotle. 

Now  it  has  ceased  ;  the  quiet  seems  more  intense  by  compari- 
son. Back,  then,  to  the  obstruseness  of  Aristotle  :  a  particularly 
knotty  sentence  invites  you.  You  plunge  in,  flounder  about — 
just  begin  to  see  daylight,  when  "  whir-r-r-r- !  chug-chug-chug- 
chug  "  impresses  itself  with  insistent  monotony  upon  your  brain. 
You  find  yourself  repeating  the  weighty  and  indigestible  words 
of  the  dissertation  before  you  in  time  to  the  obnoxious  chugging, 
with  absolutely  no  comprehension  of  their  meaning.  "  Chuy- 
chug-c/iwg-chug-c/n/ry-chug,  plot  is  the  frame  work  designed  to 
interpret  the  ivorkings  of  chug-chug-chtig-ckug — n  and  so  on, 
for  several  paragraphs  :  until  your  mind  is  irresistibly  drawn 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  plot  and  character  of  the  vision 
of  whirring  wheels  and  white-wreathed  steam. 

Aristotle  loses  his  grasp  on  your  interest :  your  eyes  wander 
vaguely  out  of  the  window  in  the  direction  of  the  mingled  hiss- 
ing, clanking  and  puffing.  Their  source  is  hidden  from  your 
sight  in  the  thick  screen  of  new-leaved  maples:  but  in  fancy 
you  can  imagine  the  whirling  spindles,  the  ponderous,  powerful 
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bulk,  the  slow-advancing  "  Juggernaut  wheels"  of— the  steam 
roller.  No  longer  have  you  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  com- 
motion. Many  a  time  have  you  heard  that  intermittent  grunting 
and  wheezing,  that  sing-song  chugging  before.  It  is  all  ex- 
plained now  :  Spring  has  come,  and  they  are  fixing  the  gullied 
streets,  and  the  steam  roller,  a  bit  of  useful,  though  ugly  art, 
has  been  brought  from  his  wintry  solitude  to  uplift  his  rancor- 
ous voice  beneath  your  window. 

"As  Aristotle  says" — oh,  yes,  where  were  you?  Yes,  to  be 
sure — that  terribly  involved  paragraph  about  the  two  unities 
that  aren't  really  unities  at  all.  You  gaze  frowningly  upon  the 
ambigious  paragraph  :  but  its  meaning  blissfully  evades  you. 
Even  as  you  frown,  you  are  listening  to  an  alluring  rhythmic 
dissonance  of  chug-chug-chugs  ;  you  are  picturing  the  sharp 
stubble  of  the  road  bed,  all  jagged  with  the  pointed  bits  of  grey 
stone;  and  you  are  seeing  how  the  jagged  points  are  being 
gradually  smoothed  and  crushed  under  the  iron  hoofs  of  the 
sooty  biped  which  travels  back  and  forth  upon  them.  The 
varying  noises  are  borne  to  you — now  loudly,  now  less  clear, 
as  the  breeze  swells  and  falls  ;  and  even  as  you  listen  and  dream 
there  is  blown  past  your  no  longer  studious  window  a  faint 
flying  wraith  of  white  and  twisted  steam. 

Ruth  Agnes  Wilson,  1913. 

A  Brother's  Curse 

Curses  upon  the  man  who  ruled  that  girls 

Might  ape  and  imitate  the  dress  of  men  ! 
A  thousand  curses  on  his  shameless  head, 

Yea,  and  a  thousand  more,  and  yet  again  ! 

Would  I  could  find  him  now  and  here, — the  knave  ! 

I'd  pay  him  well  for  the  result,  which  hurts  ! 
My  sister  left  for  Smith  on  yester-eve, 

She  took,  oh  shameless  one  !  my  neiv  silk  shirts  !  ! 

Marion  Freeman  1914. 


EDITORIAL 


February,  the  year  half  over,  and  until  yesterday,  although 
we  had  long  been  intending  to  take  advantage  of  our  opportu- 
nities, we  had  not  as  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  our 
sister  editors  of  other  years.  The  realization  of  our  remissness 
came  upon  us  so  overwhelmingly  that  we  hurried  directly  down 
to  the  Monthly  room  and  called  politely  on  the  occupants  of 
the  upper  division  of  the  stacks  opposite  the  door.  While  we 
were  being  entertained  we  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  glances 
cast  upon  us  from  that  hallowed  spot  above  the  radiator  where 
on  hang  the  pictures  of  so  many  of  our  afternoon's  hostesses. 
They  looked  out  upon  the  world  and  us  with  such  serious  brows 
and  thoughtful  eyes  that  we  were  somewhat  prepared  to  find 
the  reflection  of  this  seriousness  in  what  they  wrote. 

They,  with  almost  all  the  writers  in  the  early  numbers  of  the 
magazines  of  womens'  colleges,  seem  to  have  taken  themselves, 
and  college,  and  all  the  little  events  of  college  life  a  trifle  over- 
seriously.  From  their  writing  one  gets  the  idea  that  they  felt 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  keenly  fixed  upon  them  and  the  lips 
of  the  world  only  too  ready  to  curve  into  a  derisive  smile.  And 
after  all,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  this  belief,  for  the  world 
was  watching  that  new  creation,  the  college  woman,  in  a  far 
different  spirit  from  that  in  which  it  watches  us  to-day.  Though 
it  may  smile  at  Ufl  in  tolerant  amusement,  though  it  may  criti- 
size  or  admire  us  beyond  our  due,  we  are  accepted,  she  was 
on  trial.  It  was  quite  natural  that  she  should  feel  the  weight  of 
the  burden  of  proving  to  a  doubting  world  that  a  woman  might 
study  geometry  and  read  the  Data  of  Ethics  and  still  remain  a 
gent  le  worn  an. 

Having  made  the  claim  to  an  intelligence  that  could  weather 
hooka  of  Greek  and  physiology,  Bhe  felt  that  she  must  work 

wit  h  all  her  st  rength  1«>  vindicate  it  for  Bhe  believed  that  on  her 
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actions  depended  the  future  of  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Viewed  from  this  angle  the  smallest  thing  connected  with  her 
college  life  assumed  to  her  a  tremendous  importance.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  she  occasionally  lost  her  sense  of  proportion. 
If  one  looks  at  the  simplest  word  long  enough  it  invariably 
begins  to  look  quite  strange  and  wrong  and  difficult,  if  one 
looks  at  the  simplest  problem  with  a  nervous  belief  in  the  vital 
importance  of  one's  solution,  it  immediately  appears  complex. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  tendency  against  which  the  first  college 
woman  had  to  guard.  Through  her  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  her  fear  of  being  misinterpretated  by  a  critical  world  she 
was  prone  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  and  the  academic  value  of 
many  really  trivial  things.  We  see  her  sometimes  in  danger 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  student  learned  in  higher  mathe- 
matics who  was  so  keenly  on  the  lookout  for  difficulties  in  every 
situation  that,  when  asked  how  he  would  count  a  flock  of  sheep, 
he  replied  that  he  should  first  count  their  feet  and  then  divide 
by  four. 

When,  however,  we  realize  her  position  and  that  she  regarded 
herself  as  a  pioneer,  breaking  the  way  for  the  rest  of  us  to  fol- 
low, we  come  to  understand  the  gravity  of  tone,  that  careful 
weighing  of  every  little  impulse  and  those  long  and  learned 
words  the  use  of  which  she  considered  as  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  her  dignity  as  a  college  student.  She  was  in  fact  a 
pioneer  and  so  well  did  she  steer  her  course  that,  what  for  her 
was  a  difficult  and  uncharted  sea,  is  pleasant  and  easy  sailing 
for  us  of  to-day.  Perhaps  it  is  too  pleasant  and  too  easy  for 
now  it  seems  that  we  are  threatened  with  an  attitude  just  the 
reverse  of  hers  and  far  more  dangerous. 

A  college  education  for  a  girl  is  now  taken  quite  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  events,  and  what  is  taken  for  granted  soon  comes 
to  be  lightly  regarded.  We  are  so  used  to  the  idea  of  college 
that  we  fail  sometimes  to  realize  its  importance,  its  promises, 
and  its  dangers.  Where  the  early  college  girl  exhibited  a  ten- 
dency to  count  the  feet  and  divide  by  four  her  modern  sister 
shows  a  tendency  not  to  consider  the  counting  worth  while  at 
all.  She  often  prefers  to  guess  casually  at  the  number  in  the 
pauses  between  newer  and  more  interesting  activities.  This  is 
the  carelessly  confident  attitude  that  confronts  us  when  a  friend 
says  briskly,  "Well,  I  must  run  home  now  and  write  a  paper 
on  the  *  Modern  Influence  of  Plato'  before  supper." 
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The  fact  that  work  done  so  quickly  and  easily  is  usually  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  value  to  enable  the  student  "to  pass''  the 
course  may  be,  instead  of  a  cause  for  self-congratulation  upon 
our  cleverness,  a  cause  for  alarm.  After  all,  the  grading  of 
under-graduate  work  must  be  largely  done  on  a  relative  Fcale, 
Thus  if  an  important  majority  of  the  students  tend  toward  a 
superficially  clever  style  of  work,  may  not  our  standard  be  so 
in>iduously  lowered  that  the  danger  will  not  be  perceived  till 
very  late  ? 

As  the  first  generation  of  college  women  managed  to  avoid 
their  danger  of  over-carefulness,  shall  we  not  try  to  guard 
against  and  avoid  our  own  danger  of  over-carelessness  and  so 
help  to  assure  to  the  granddaughters  of  the  first  college  women 
a  spirit  which  shall  be  that  much-to-be-desired  "  golden  mean  "  ? 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


No  expression  is  more  commonly  used 
The  Public  Weal  to  indicate  the  goal  of  all  effort  than 
"the  general  good,"  or  "the  public 
weal."  The  social  conscience  of  our  generation  has  made  this 
end  seem  far  more  important  than  personal  happiness  or  family 
advancement  or  even  national  prosperity.  Causes  are  consid- 
ered more  important  than  symptoms,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
look  at  every  problem  from  a  universal  point  of  view.  We 
lament  that  this  public  spirit  is  often  sadly  lacking  among  the 
powerful  and  wealthy ;  to  many  a  man  who  has  had  a  chance 
to  learn  better,  his  own  individual  welfare  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  public.  We  also  fail  to  find  a  broad  out- 
look in  the  attitude  of  immigrants,  who  are  said  to  form  such  a 
threatening  influence  in  our  national  existence.  But  these  people, 
who  have  never  had  a  chance  to  learn  the  lesson  of  unselfish- 
ness and  equity,  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  material 
for  leaders  in  our  life,  but  rather  are  here  to  be  properly  taught 
and  led.  Thus  the  real  problem  of  public  spirit  is  found  among 
those  whose  advantages  and  consequent  responsibilities  demand 
a  sense  of  the  general  good.  Devotion  to  a  great  end  like  this 
involves  of  course  a  certain  amount  of  self-sacrifice.  In  other 
words,  a  person  who  has  the  public  welfare  as  the  end  in  view 
must  cease  to  consider  himself  the  center  of  the  world. 

If  in  either  hemisphere  there  exists  any  such  public  spirit,  it 
surely  ought  to  be  found  among  American  college  students. 
All  the  lessons  that  can  be  taught  are  offered  for  our  learning, 
and  all  the  means  that  can  be  found  are  used  to  open  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  living  unto  ourselves,  isolated  and 
independent.  Yet,  with  all  our  opportunities  to  realize  our 
public  responsibility,  how  well  do  we  embody  it  in  our  prac- 
tices ?  We  sometimes  fail  sadly  even  in  college  spirit,  by  sacri- 
ficing the  aims  or  the  reputation  of  the  college  to  our  personal 
vagaries.  For  some  people  it  seems  to  be  so  hard  to  learn  that 
the  permanent  good  of  a  great  institution  is  more  important 
than  the  momentary  pleasure  of  a  selfish  individual. 

But  that  larger  public  spirit  which  includes  all  humanity  we 
often  betray  even  more  conspicuously.     When  we  find  ourselves 
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attacked  by  a  sore  throat  or  measles,  we  compare  the  comforts 
of  home  with  the  life  of  the  institutional  invalid.  Hastily  we 
take  the  next  train  home,  quite  regardless  of  the  family  of  six 

children  in  the  seat  behind  us.  or  the  working  people  across  the 
aisle,    to   whom   infection    may  mean  a  serious  loss  of  wages. 
Luxuries  for  ourselves  seem  a  far  more  vital  consideration  than 
\   for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  read  about  and  discuss  the  apathy  and  selfishness  which 
dampen  every  manifestation  of  patriotism  ;  we  regret  that  the 
great  holidays,  established  to  remind  the  people  of  past  heroism 
and  of  high  ideals,  are  degenerating  into  days  of  laziness  and 
self-indulgence,  or  are  considered  merely  as  convenient  times 
for  games.  Then  some  of  us,  quite  forgetting  all  our  lofty 
remarks,  apparently  grudge  the  time  devoted  to  patriotic  exer- 
cises on  Washington's  Birthday,  as  so  many  hours  deducted 
from  our  legitimate  fun. 

In  these  and  in  many  other  details,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
remember  that  we,  as  representatives  of  those  from  whom  lead- 
ership is  expected,  should  be  willing  to  subordinate  our  personal 
convenience  to  the  dictates  of  public  spirit. 

S.  L.  S. 

That  "the  play's  the  the  thing"  seems  daily  more  of  an  un- 
deniable verity.  On  all  sides  we  are  being  confronted  with 
arguments  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  theatre  ;  our  news- 
papers tell  us  what  is  playing,  and  where  ;  our  weeklies  give  us 
the  benefit  of  lengthy  accounts  and  criticisms,  and  our  monthlies 
have  often  a  regular  section  devoted  to  stageland  and  stage-folk. 
It  is,  accordingly,  no  surprise  to  find  reflection  of  this  spirit  in 
the  college  magazines. 

The  interest  in  the  theatre  is  most  noticeable  in  the  papers 
from  men's  colleges,  a  fact  perchance  to  be  accounted  for  bj' 
their  situation  near  cities,  or  even  by  some  slightened  necessity 
of  chaperonage.  But  from  whatever  cause,  Princeton,  Harvard 
and  Yah'  apparently  go  often  to  the  theatre,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  handle  technical  phraseology,  and  apply  adjectives 
flattering  or  otherwise,  might  even  imply  the  educated  "  con- 
noisseur "-ship  of  the  "first-nighter."  Their  reviews  appear 
regularly,  and  are  to  the  point,  clear  and  interesting.      What  is 

more,  they  are  often  illustrated.  Princeton  goes  a  step  farther 
than    either    Yale  or  Harvard,  and  presents  us  in  his    Nassau 
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Literary  Magazine  with  "  write-ups,"  interviews,  and  an  actress 
frontispiece  !  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  solid  "literary  "  read- 
ing to  be  culled  between  said  frontispiece  and  reviews,  we  might 
almost  be  tempted  to  think  ourselves  lost  in  another  form  of 
art. 

In  general,  this  interest  in  the  drama  appears  in  the  line  of 
appreciation  ;  the  college  seems  to  have  attempted  no  creative 
work.  We  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  many  skits  and 
farces  written  in  college,  but  for  obvious  reasons  they  are  local 
rather  than  universal,  and  of  value  as  words  to  elocute  rather 
than  literature  to  print.  But  there  is  also  evidence  of  close 
personal  interest  in  particular  theatres.  The  November  issue 
of  the  Amherst  Monthly  contains  an  article  on  our  own  "  North- 
ampton Players,"  and  while  it  claims  no  place  in  the  audience 
for  sons  of  Lord  Geoffrey,  yet  we  are  pleased  to  see  its  comment 
is  favorable. 

"One  is  impressed  by  the  largeness  of  the  undertaking,  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  being  carried  out,  and  the  serious 
intent  which  characterizes  it.  There  is  an  air  of  permanency,  a 
feeling  that  it  is  not  a  passing  whim,  but  a  carefully  selected, 
competently  directed,  efficiently  managed  organization  that  will 
be  lasting." 

The  January  copy  of  The  Occident  contains  a  most  interesting 
article  entitled  :  "  The  Early  Dramatic  Performances  in  the 
Greek  Theatre."  This  theatre  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
University  of  California  was  first  used,  we  are  told,  in  May  1903, 
and  really  finished  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year.  It  has  had  a 
most  worthy  history  in  what  it  has  presented.  "  Classic  plays 
in  three  different  languages,  Greek,  English  and  French"  have 
been  given  there,  and  besides  collegiate  actors,  the  Ben  Greet 
players  and  the  "divine  Sarah"  herself  have  trod  the  boards. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  "The  Greek  Theatre"  is  too  far  for  a 
week-end  trip  from  Northampton,  and  that  we  have  heard  too 
few  details  of  its  work. 

Harvard,  if  it  has  at  present  no  theatre,  longs  for  one.  In  the 
A dvocate  for.  January  24,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  alumni, 
showing  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  New  York's  "  New 
Theatre,"  and  the  peril  involved.  We  agree  with  the  Advocate, 
an  "educative"  and  a  "studio-theatre"  is  needed  in  America. 
May  Harvard's  wish  be  granted  ! 

R.  E.  R. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


SENIOR  DRAMATICS   1913 


Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton.  Alumna?  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  there 
will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket.and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless 
a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications 
are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond 
to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75, 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  a  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumana?  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference.  The  date  of  dramatics  for 
1013  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12. 

LETTER  FROM  MISS  LEAVENS 

Tungchou,  Peking,  China,  October  9,  1912. 
DffAB  Smith  Gihls  : 

It  -•♦••'liis  very  natural  to  be  writing  to  you  from  Tungchou  once  more,  just 
B    natural  as  it  seems  to  be  back  here  again  among  the  same  people  and  doing 

6  same  things  that  I  was  doing  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  only  when  I 
Stop  and  think  that  1  realize  that  1  have  been  away  so  tar  and  so  long.  I 
*  mehow  expected  more  changes  here,  and  it  gave  me  a  queer  feeling  to  walk 
into  my  noose  and  find  my  pictures  and  books  and  all  my  other  possessions 

~\  ,i-  they  osed  to  be.  I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming,  and  that  I  had  only 
t>  en  to  Peking  for  over  Sunday,  or  at  most,  only  to  Ruling  for  the  Bummer. 

31  0 
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Our  foreign  community,  too,  has  changed  very  little,  except  that  the 
children  have  grown  several  inches.  The  servants,  however,  have  all  adopted 
the  foreign  hair  cut,  and  among  the  college  students  there  is  not  one  queue 
left.  Blue  gowns  still  predominate,  though  there  is  a  growing  fancy  for 
foreign  hats,  coats  or  other  single  garments  as  a  finishing  touch  to  an  other- 
wise Chinese  costume  !  Among  the  coolie  class  both  here  and  in  Peking  pig- 
tails are  much  worn  ;  the  old  order  has  not  altogether  changed.  It  is  quite 
easy  now  to  tell  little  boys  and  girls  apart,  a  matter  that  used  to  cause  me 
much  study. 

1  have  not  been  in  the  city  of  Tungchou  yet.  You  know  we  live  outside 
the  wall.  There  are  plenty  of  changes  there  of  a  very  sad  kind,  for  about 
the  first  of  September  some  of  the  soldiers  broke  loose,  looted  and  burned 
a  large  part  of  the  city.  The  civil  authorities  promptly  took  things  in  hand, 
but  could  not  put  a  stop  to  it  till  the  fires  had  raged  all  one  night  and  done 
serious  damage.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty  and  suffering  now  as  a 
result,  and  supplies  of  food  and  money  are  being  sent  from  Peking  for  those 
who  need  them  most.  Many  men  are  out  of  work,  too,  as  of  course  the  revo- 
lution has  left  its  effect  on  trade.  Nevertheless  the  country  is  preparing  to 
celebrate  to-morrow  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  last  yeart 
In  Peking  there  will  be  a  review  of  the  troops  by  the  president,  and  here  our 
college  students  are  going  to  have  a  rally  of  some  kind. 

Perhaps  the  place  where  I  feel  a  change  most  is  in  myself !  In  the  first 
place  I  feel  so  well  and  so  much  like  work,  and  in  the  secoud,  I  have  lost  so 
many  good,  useful  words  that  I  used  to  speak  easily  enough.  They  are 
coming  back  gradually  as  I  need  to  use  them,  but  it  is  a  funny  feeling  to 
begin  giving  an  order  to  the  cook  and  discover  that  some  important  word 
that  you  used  to  know  perfectly  well,  has  quite  escaped.  That  really  is  not 
so  bad  as  when  the  wrong  words  come.  I  told  the  boy  the  other  day  to 
put  the  spoons  into  the  jacket  in  the  dining-room,  whereupon  he  gravely 
responded,  " Shall  I  put  them  in  the  pocket?"  Of  course  I  meant  cupboard, 
but  how  was  he  to  know  that  because  both  words  begin  with  "  k"  they  were 
associated  in  my  brain  ?  As  housekeeping  is  my  only  responsibility  now,  I 
am  trying  to  get  up  that  kind  of  a  vocabulary  first. 

I  spend  my  days  as  of  yore,  studying  with  my  honorable  teacher,  a  young 
man  who  has  never  taught  foreigners  before,  and  who  has  never  read  the 
Bible  or  other  Christian  books.  He  seemed  much  interested  the  other  day 
when  I  began  reviewing  a  little  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  I  quite  anticipate 
reading  more  of  the  Bible  with  him  and  trying  to  see  the  impression  it  makes 
on  him  at  the  first  reading.  He  seems  to  have  a  respect  for  Christianity  and 
to  feel  that  the  religions  of  China  fail  to  give  the  people  what  they  need.  He 
has  had  a  more  thoroughly  Chinese  training  than  any  of  my  other  teachers, 
for  he  has  been  to  Chinese  schools  instead  of  to  Mission  schools,  as  most  of 
them  have.  He  tells  me  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  about  manners  and 
customs  as  they  used  to  be,  and  about  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  now. 
These  little  scraps  of  conversation  serve  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the  rather 
stupid  and  decidedly  difficult  text-book  that  I  have  to  read  just  now.  I  am 
taking  for  sight  reading  the  primers  that  the  children  use  in  school,  and  I 
find  it  most  amusing  to  read,  "This  is  my  cat.     She  has  two  kittens."    It 
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will  also  be  very  useful  when  I  begin  taking  charge  of  one  of  our  five  little 

hools,  as  I  hope  to  do  ill  the  course  of  ■  month  or  so.     I  hope  not  to  bt 

i  perfectly  useless  drone  very  much  longer,  though  I  shall  have  t<>  give  most 

iy  time  to  study  even  after  I  begin  to  do  a  bit  of  work. 

ten  think  of  my  visit  to  Northampton  last  spring.     It  was  so  nice  to 

SO  many  of  you.       I  remember  a  great  many  of  your  names  ami  faces 

and  "iily  iriah  that  I  knew  more.     However,  even  that  much  of  an  introduc- 

tion  i-  m>t  absolutely  necessary,  and  1  hope  you  will    feel    that  my   letters 

-  much  to  those  I  have  not  met  as  to  those  I  have      It  is  your  work  I  am 

preparing  to  do.  not  just  my  own.  and  you  are  helping  me  to  do  it. 

A  happy  year  to  you  all  from  Your  friend. 

Delia  DlCKSON  Lk.wins. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  tins  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Har- 
riet Scholermann,  Wallace  Bouse, 

■os.     Ruth  W.  Henry  is  teaching  at  Kawaiahao  Seminary.  Hono  Ha- 

waiian Islands. 

Louise  Keyes  is  teaching  in  the  Broadway  High  School,  Seattle.     Ad- 
dress :  218  Harvard  Avenue,  North,  Seattle.  Washington. 

Myrtle  Margaret  Mann  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Munich.     Ad- 
dress :  <  UmiMrasse  1  G h.  Munich,  Germany. 

Lucy  K.  Schaffer.      Address  :  Credit  Lyonnais,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Paris.  France. 

Martha  Weed  has  announced   her  engagement  to  William  Barriss  Mc- 
Allister. 
09.     Mary  L.  Palmer  is  spending  the  winter  in  the  South  and  West.     For- 
warding address     Winterton.  Sullivan  County,  New  York. 
'11.     Elsie  Baskin.     Address  :  61  East  77th  Street,  New  York  City.  New  York. 

Mildred  Brennan  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  in  Hudson,  Massachusetts. 

Alice  Kelsey  Brown  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Katherine  Buell  i*  with  Colliers  \\ 'evkly.     Address:    101  Waverl     Place, 
New  York  City.  New  York. 

Jeannette  Bnsey,    Address:  Etidge, Colorado. 

Marguerite    Bntterfield    has   announced    her   engagement    to   Henry    1). 

Ervin. 
Matti.-  Davis.      Address  :   Jn'.t  Barley  Str.-et.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Augusts  Evans  is  Assistant   in  Agricultural   Extension  at   the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Florence  Poster  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Harvey  Hall. 

Josephine  Fowler  i^  teaching  in  Basthampton,  l&assaohusetts. 

Emily  Hi.x  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Fred  Myers  Faber. 

Miriam  Levi  Is  on  the  road  playing  in  "  The  Concert."    Her  stage  name 

i1-  Marion  Lane. 
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'11.    Mamie  Jay  Lewis  is  a  student  at  Columbia  University.     Address  :  430 

West  118th  Street,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
Helen  McManigal  has  announced  her  engagement. 
Doris  Nash  is  singing  at  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's  Church. 
Mary  O'Mally  has  announced  her  engagement  to  William  Mussie. 
Carolyn  Palmer  is  spending  the  winter  in  Helena,  Montana. 
Mildred  Purdy.     Address  :  Bellingham,  Washington. 
Barbara  Quin  is  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  New  York  City. 
Gertrude  Sexton  is  at  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
Helen  Shephard  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Thomas  R.  Cooley. 
Ethel  Wales  is  teaching   English  in  the  High  School  at   Stoughton, 

Massachusetts. 
Winnifred  Wentworth  is  at  home  in  Spokane,  Washington. 

MARRIAGES 

'01.    Florence  M.  Homer  to  John  Albert  Hayward.      Address:    Biddeford, 

Maine. 
'08.     Edith  Adele  Cowperthwaite  to  Harry  Drew  Egbert,  December  28.     Ad- 
dress :  249  Kimball  Avenue.  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 
Amy  King  Everett  to  Dr.  Lucins  Arthur  Sing.    Address  :  925  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  New  York. 
Ethel  Hubbard  to  Roy  F.  Webster.    Address  :  Apartment  B  1.  820  Addi- 
son Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Gretchen  Moore  to  Roland  Tracy  Will,  December  31.    Address  :  Linda 

Vista  Avenue,  Redlands,  California. 
Nina  Edgerton    Thompson    to   Harold    Fay,    December   31.      Address: 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 
'09.     Edna  Stoughton  to  Hugh  B.  Conover,  October  5,  1912.    Address  :   1446 

Lawson  Terrace,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
'10.    Erminie  Rost  to  Lewis  Sherman,  January  29,  1913. 
'11.    Elizabeth  Lloyd  to  Edward  H.  Wardwell,  January  2,  1913. 
eaj-'ll.     Margaret  Clemens  to  Ralph  E.  Rollins,  January  8,  1913. 

BIRTHS 

Mrs.  Rollin  McCulloch  Gallagher  (Julie  Goodspeed  Reed),  a  son,  Rollin 

McCulloch  Gallagher,  Jr.,  born  in  March,  1912. 
Mrs.  Chester  White  Graves  (Ruth  L.  O'Donnel),  a  daughter,  Nancy,  born 

February  15,  1912.    Address  :  2  Saybrooke  Place,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Philip  N.  Miller  (Edith  Sinclair),  a  son,  George  Claussen  Miller,  2nd, 

born  May  7,  1912.     Address  :  234  Irving  Avenue,  South  Orange,  New 

Jersey. 
Mrs.  Alva  Morrison  (Amy  Gallagher),  a  daughter,  Sarah.    Address :  53 

Middle  Street,  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 


CALENDAR 


February   15.     Junior  Frolic. 

"  19.     Lecture  by  Dean  Walter  T.  Sumner. 

22.     Rally  Day. 

2G.     Fifth    Concert   of    the    Smith    College    Concert 
Course,  by  Elena  Gerhardt. 
-March  1.     Open   Meetings  of  Alpha   and   Phi   Kappa  Psi 

Societies. 
Lecture  by  Percy  Mackaye. 
"  5.     Oratorio,  "Saint  Paul." 

11  12.     Spring  Concert  of  the  Smith  College  Glee  Club. 

"  15.     Division  C  Dramatics. 
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VOCATIONAL  EMPHASIS  IS  A  MENACE  TO  CULTURE 

IN  COLLEGES 

MARION  SCOTT 

There  is  a  widespread  and  still  spreading  emphasis  being  laid 
in  oar  time  upon  the  importance  of  vocational  training  in  edu- 
cation. It  has  invaded  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  and  also 
of  our  schools  of  secondary  grade.  It  finds  a  ready  soil  in  the 
eagerness  of  youth  to  be  at  something  definite  early  in  life,  to 
see  that  what  they  are  studying  from  day  to  day  is  really  fitting 
them  for  some  specific  task  by  which  they  may  harvest  earlier 
the  golden  promises  of  youth.  It  fits  the  pressing  financial 
situation  in  many  families,  which  lack  either  the  comforts, 
possibly  the  necessities,  of  life,  or  at  least  the  means  of  provid- 
ing a  liberal  education  for  their  children. 
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It  claims  to  provide  ideals  for  youth  quite  as  noble  and  as 

broad  in  their  range  as  those  which  cultural  courses  of  study 

aim   to  give,  while  at    the  same  time  some  profitable  task  is 

ed  at  the  completion  of  the  shortened  course  of  study.    In 

a  time  when  so  many  new  and  quicker  roads  to  success  are 
being  exploited  and  eagerly  undertaken,  thisappareni  opening 

at  once  to  both  personal  culture  and  a  job  at  an  early  age  is 
alluring  alike  to  parents  and  youth.  The  longer  road  of  the 
old-fashioned  academic  school  seems  a  waste  of  intensely  valu- 
able youthful  years.  A  call  is  heard,  "  Equip  yourselves  soon  to 
be  doing  some  useful,  profitable  work,  and  by  doing  this  you 
will  also  gain  the  idealism  and  maturity  which  is  to  be  had  in 
any  class  of  studies/' 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  this  is  a  siren's  voice  and  not  the  judi- 
cious and  convincing  voice  of  experience  in  education,  that  the 
following  discussion  is  submitted. 

The  demand  for  shorter  and  more  practical  education  is  based 
in  part  on  the  claim  that  a  so-called  liberal  education  means 
really  no  education  at  all  for  a  majority  of  youth,  because 
of  the  financial  limitations  of  their  parents.  This  situation 
undoubtedly  obtains  widely  in  American  families  to-day,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  new  problem.  Poverty  has  always  existed. 
When  Professor  Richard  Burton  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
says,  as  recently,  "  In  my  university  .  .  .  sixty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  women  are  self-supporting  throughout  their  under- 
graduate career,"  he  is  only  repeating  the  story  of  an  old-time 
condition  in  colleges.  But  his  very  putting  of  the  problem 
belps  to  answer  it.  These  young  women  are  not  losing  their 
education  through  their  poverty.  Possibly  they  are  gaining 
even  more  vital  and  enduring  results  from  their  study  because 
of  their  limitations  in  this  respect.  Within  the  past  few  days, 
Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  has  announced  the  winning  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  for  the  third  time  by  that  institution,  this 
honor  having  been  won  this  year  by  a  clergyman's  son  of  North 
Dakota,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  worked  his  way 
through  college.  As  Charles  R.  Brown  has  said,  "College 
training  ought  to  fit  us  to  oppose  circumstances  if  need  be  and 
resolutely  work  out  some  splendid  purpose  in  the  teeth  of  oppo- 
sition." Easy  winnings  are  seldom  worth  the  gathering.  It  is 
a  hill  road  that  leads  both  to  vigor  of  health  and  the  uplands  of 
both  character  and  mind. 
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But  the  demand  for  a  shorter  and  more  practical  method  of 
study  is  based  also  on  the  observation  that  the  bent  of  our  time 
is  toward  industrial  and  commercial,  rather  than  toward  pro- 
fessional success,  and  that  this  newer  emphasis  in  life  requires 
another  type  of  education.  The  first  round  of  the  ladder  of 
of  achievement  is  in  the  basement  of  business  houses  or  in 
schools  which  teach  handicraft  or  technical  skill  in  some  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  or  commercial  activity,  and  that  he  who 
gets  his  foot  on  that  rung  soonest  gets  soonest  to  the  top.  But 
this  argument  is  not  convincing.  Climbing  a  ladder  to  success 
is  quite  as  much,  even  more,  a  matter  of  personality  as  of 
priority  in  starting  and  hurried  equipment.  He  climbs  fastest 
and  most  securely  who  is  the  all-round  better  man,  who  has 
furnished  himself  with  both  ideals  and  endurance,  as  well  as 
with  technical  training,  who  is  able  not  only  to  start,  but  to 
continue  and  to  finish  at  a  high  level.  No  one  can  ever  reach 
an  elevation  in  life  which  he  has  not  vision  to  see  or  sustaining 
powers  to  attain.  Everyone's  range  of  success  is  bounded  by 
his  idea  of  what  real  success  is  and  by  the  dimensions  of  his 
own  being.  Early  success  is  always  cheap  and  an  obstacle  to 
later  and  more  ample  success.  He  who  climbs  the  nearest  tree 
seems  to  be  rising  faster  in  the  world  than  he  who  builds  slowly 
a  pyramid,  but  his  success  is  short-lived.  In  the  same  way  the 
short  way  to  maturity  leads  to  a  small  personality  and  an 
equally  small  harvest  of  results. 

It  is  claimed  also  that  the  old-time  college  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration the  motive  of  a  life  career  which  comes  early  to  every 
youth.  Youth  is  a  period  of  many  surging  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. The  adolescent  mind  is  a  dreamer  of  very  noble,  some- 
times extravagant  dreams,  and  is  loth  to  part  with  them. 
Almost  every  child  goes  through  several  such  stages  of  enthusi- 
asm, in  each  of  which  a  particular  career  seems  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  impelling.  A  vision  of  a  purpose  or  a  destiny  dawns 
upon  the  child's  mind.  Often  it  is  thoroughly  noble  and  cour- 
ageous, and  impulsively  strong.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  indi- 
vidual and  definite.  The  dream  tends  to  become  a  determina- 
tion and  the  youth  chafes  at  being  treated  merely  as  one  in  a 
class  with  others  and  led  through  long  years  of  studies  suitable 
chiefly  for  general  culture.  But  there  is  a  deep  value  in  this 
deterrent  quality  of  academic  study.  The  first  impulses  of 
youth,  even  though  they  be  impetuous,  or  as  plain  at  the  time 
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as  a  chart,  Bhould  doI  be  taken  too  Beriously  or  programmed  too 

irrev<  cable 
sion  should  be  d<  est  of  a  wiser  and  happier 

best 

an   provi  Everyi is  to  be 

gained  by  waiting,  even 

iarl<  -  K.   Bn  w  ,  "  It  is  b<    '   □ 

mak<  3  or  too  rigidly.     .     .     .     5 

•  lv  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  j  when  you  only 

know  slf  as  a  freshman— wait  and  meet  tiiis  same  fellow 

within,  as  a  sop]  as  a  junior,  or  as  a  senior.     I  h     of  the 

values  braining  is  that  it  discovers  the  man  to 

If."     La  i  turn  the  Lg  in  tin* 

:uus  and  claimant  ideals  of  youth.      They  are  serious 

and  claimant  when  we  are  sixteen  or  twenty  because  we  ate  net 

:  than  that,  nor  maturer  than  thai  age  presents,      l'-t 
the  worth  of  a  college  is  in  its  power  t<>  recess  th(  Bona] 

idiosyncrasies  throughout  a  considerable  period  of  general  cul- 
ture. When  we  take  them  out  again  later,  we  are  much  better 
judges  of  their  real  character.  If  after  a  judicious  and  pro- 
tracted course  of  study,  imposed  upon  us  by  wise  seniors,  we 
still  art-  charmed  by  these  early  choices,  nothing  has  been  lost 
by  this  testing.  While  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  shall  find  in 
them  only  a  surprise  that  they  ever  had  any  power  to  dominate 
us.       In  either  case  the  steady  schooling  in  general  studies  has 

been  good  for  us. 

Even  if  we  consider  only  the  fact  of  efficiency,  the  same  prin- 
ciple emerges.  Effectiveness  in  life  is  largely  a  matter  of  our 
magnitude.  "God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions,"  is 
an  epigram  attributed  to  Napoleon.  There  is  small  place  in  the 
world  for  feeble  campaigns,  even  though  fought  in  the  name  of 
great  ideals.  "  In  your  next  battle,"  said  Lincoln  to  General 
Booker  after  a  Bevere  Union  defeat,  "put  in  all  your  men." 
Efficiency  is  chiefly  a  question  of  the  dimensions  of  the  worker 
in  all-around  measurements. 

[j  is  further  claimed  that  vocational  studies  may  be  proper!) 

oiated   with  strictly  academic  courses,  since  their  ideals  are 

equally  noble;  that  indeed  it  does  not  matter  much  what  sub- 
one  studies  since  all  subjects  pursued  in  the  same  spirit 
and   with   equal  diligence  are  alike  informing  and   maturing. 
But  the  evidence  (>>i  this  is  quite  to  the  contrary.    The  broad- 
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ening  and  heightening  quality  of  some  studies  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  narrowing,  even  lowering  tendency  of  other 
studies,  even  when  pursued  under  similar  conditions  and  in  a 
like  spirit,  so  far  as  possible.  In  their  very  nature  the  so-called 
practical  studies,  by  being  more  definite,  are  excluded  from  the 
range  of  cultural  subjects  which  markedly  expand  and  enrich 
the  personal  life.  It  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  broader  horizon  that 
anyone,  early  or  late,  settles  upon  a  definite  program  of  what 
he  shall  do.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  practical  studies  lead- 
ing to  a  specific  vocation  exclude  one  from  the  attitude  and 
atmosphere  of  a  student  whose  course  of  study  is  less  charted. 
Probably  it  is  true  of  culture,  pursued  for  its  own  ends,  that  it 
can  have  no  intimacy  with  the  practical  life,  that  whatever  the 
scholar  does  aside  from  cultivating  his  own  self  (and  it  may  be 
much  in  many  ways  in  a  community),  is  only  his  avocation, 
and  aside  from  his  real  career.  There  is  a  dignity  and  moral 
value  in  all  studies  which  is  joyfully  conceded.  But  that  some 
planes  of  thought  and  culture  are  loftier  than  others  is  also 
evident,  and  youth  should  be  prompted  and  aided  to  choose  and 
to  realize  the  highest  discipline  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
they  should  be  held  by  their  seniors  to  that  course  in  earlier 
years  if  for  any  reason  they  are  tempted  to  decline  from  it. 

Education  in  its  best  sense  may  be  said  to  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  whether  a  student  is  poor  or  rich,  inclined  or  not 
towards  a  practical  career  or  in  any  way  prompted  beyond  the 
single  passion,  as  President  Tucker  says,  "to  find  himself  and 
make  sure  of  himself."  The  element  of  livelihood,  either  imme- 
diate or  prospective,  no  doubt  crowds  into  the  experience  of 
every  scholar,  and  frequently  it  is  a  most  inconvenient  or  even 
exasperating  guet-t.  But  of  this  the  college,  or  any  school  bent 
upon  education  for  its  own  sake,  can  scarcely  take  knowledge. 
If  it  does,  it  must  be  with  regret,  if  not  with  distinct  loss  of 
efficiency.  And  to  decline  to  accept  this  care  is  not  .selfish  on 
the  part  of  a  school,  for  its  usefulness  to  the  world  at  large  lies 
considerably  in  this,  that  it  shall  hold  youth  aloof  during  the 
student  period  from  the  pressing  problems  of  livelihood,  until 
they  are  better  fitted  to  approach  them  from  the  vantage  ground 
which  a  considerable  course  in  history,  literature,  art  and  the 
abstract  sciences  can  give  them. 

In  the  language  of  economics,  culture  is  a  consumer,  vocation 
is  a  producer.      Culture  employs  what  the  past  has  produced, 
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lens  the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  of  the  individual 
and  transmutes  old  histories,  languages,  mythologies,  arts  and 
sentiments  into  a  larger  personality  whose  worth  to  its  own  time 
Is  not  chiefly  in  what  it  does  for  society  and  its  age  directly,  bul 
in  what  it  i8s  a  new  flowering  of  old  ideals,  ethics  and  manners 
in  tlie  garden  of  mankind.  Culture  is  derived  from  those  studies 
which  add  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  and  to 
the  enlightenment  and  enlargement  of  individuals,  so  making 
them  better  citizens  of  their  social  group.  The  cultured  person 
has  raised  the  plane  of  his  own  life  and  in  so  doing  has  elevated 
the  ideals  of  all  life  about  him.  And  this  result  is  the  finest 
possible  product  of  education.  In  such  citizens  society  lias  its 
greatest  wealth,  dignity,  honor  and  even  strength.  Unhappy 
is  that  period  of  history  which  is  poor  in  such  treasures,  and 
happy  is  that  nation,  city  or  society  in  which  such  sons  and 
daughters  of  culture  walk  and  speak. 

The  vocational  ambition  is  entirely  different.  It  seeks  to 
produce  something  to  equip  its  students  for  speedy  and  efficient 
service  for  themselves  and  for  their  time.  It  teaches  youth 
how  to  "make  good"  in  the  several  professions,  in  commerce, 
in  industry,  in  agriculture  and  in  the  domestic  arts,  and  to  do 
this  early  in  life.  This  too  is  a  worthy  educational  endeavor, 
and  there  are  many  youth  who,  by  reason  of  circumstances  or 
temperament,  turn  towards  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and  courage 
which  they  could  not  give  to  a  more  liberal  type  of  culture. 
Vocational  schools  are  much  needed  for  the  sake  of  such  young 
people,  and  from  such  schools  come  many  carefully  trained 
workers  without  whom  our  modern  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
Life  could  neither  be  maintained  nor  increased.  But  this  recog- 
nition, which  is  heartily  given,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  system.  Education  as  already  indicated  means 
much  more  than  learning  how  to  earn  a  livelihood  or  to  perform 
competently  a  given  portion  of  the  world's  work.  True  educa- 
tion must  aim  preeminently  at  the  progress  of  the  individual 
towards  maturity  in  his  own  person  while  he  is  in  the  under- 
graduate period.  That  this  education  cannot  be  helped  but 
must  be  greatly  hindered  by  makings  larger  or  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  college  requirements  to  be  of  a  vocational  typo.  i> 
evident.  Culture  and  vocation  are  mutually  contradictory  and 
direct  to  wholly  different  methods  of  teaching.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  to  us  that  the  place  for  vocational  training  is  in  insti- 
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tutions  established  separately  for  that  purpose  and  not  in  our 
colleges  established  for  the  promotion  of  culture  as  such.  The 
cultural  school  should  be  adapted  to  those  who  seek  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  lives  for  a  considerable  period  before  they 
become  enlisted  in  the  engaging  problems  of  living  as  such,  the 
vocational  school  for  those  who  for  any  reason  wish  to  get  early 
to  some  congenial,  remunerative  or  serviceable  work. 

If  then  culture  is  a  necessity  as  a  basis  for  a  deeper  develop- 
ment of  our  best  nature,  it  is  for  the  college  as  the  highest 
exponent  of  that  culture  to  maintain  these  ideals  effectively. 
Of  vocational  schools  there  are  happily  a  large  number,  but 
the  college  alone  stands,  or  has  stood,  for  a  pure  cultural  educa- 
tion. This  is  the  corner  stone  of  its  ideals,  to  remove  which 
would  be  to  take  away  its  chief  reason  for  being.  It  is  true 
that  these  ideals  have  been  shaken  by  the  great  vocational 
system,  but  they  must  be  steadied  again.  It  is  also  true  in 
most  instances  that  a  specialized,  professional  or  technical 
course  of  study  is  necessary,  after  a  college  course  is  finished, 
requiring  additional  years  of  preparation  for  a  career.  But  is 
it  not  worth  it  ?  If  it  be  true  that  in  the  world  of  to-day  the 
vocationally  trained  person  wins  an  earlier  success,  it  is  also 
true  that  those  who  are  thoroughly  educated  in  our  colleges  are 
being  sought  everywhere  for  the  higher  and  more  responsible 
positions.  There  are  persons,  sometimes  called  "  self-made," 
who  have  reached  a  high  rung  in  the  ladder  of  life  without 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  a  liberal  education,  but  given 
the  same  quality  of  brains  (a  fact  often  neglected),  a  cultural 
education  would  certainly  have  equipped  them  for  still  greater 
distinction  and  service,  and  what  is  far  more  to  the  point,  would 
have  given  them  personally  a  deeper  and  more  expanded  inher- 
itance of  life  itself. 

It  is  the  function  of  a  college  to  give  its  students  a  higher 
and  wider  vision  of  life,  to  develop  in  them  a  ready  and  enlight- 
ened interest  in  all  human  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  in  all 
endeavors  for  the  attainment  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful.  This  is  culture,  whose  exhaustless  wealth  and  happi- 
ness is  the  unique  gift  of  our  colleges  to  the  life  of  mankind. 

That  the  value  of  this  service  to  the  youth  of  our  day,  and 
through  them  to  the  whole  world  at  large,  is  being  increasingly 
recognized  now,  the  recent  changes  in  emphasis  in  some  of  our 
colleges  gives  abundant  proof.      The   new  so-called   Amherst 
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i  is  an  Illustration  in  point.     "Specialization  in  education," 

-  Mr,  Mowry,  "is  not  an  ominous  signal.      It  is  one  of  the 
in  this  modern  workaday  world.     .     .     .     But  let  us 
not  forget  tha  >n  is  nut  the  whole  of  the  edu- 

cational field.     Indeed,  the  »me  such  care- 

fully worked-out  effort  □  bo  successfully  presented  by 

the  Amherst  Idea.'1  And  this  return  of  emphasis  to  culture  for 
Its  own  sak<-  is  in  a  sense  the  highest  form  of  utilitarianism,  for 
it   is  just   such  culture  in  student  days  which  best  of  all  tits 

ith  for  that  Bervice  for  others  in  their  maturer  year.-,  the 
clarion  call  uf  which  is  on  every  breeze  and  in  every  attentive 
ear.  With  this  return  to  the  old-time  reverence  for  scholarship 
goes  properly,  in  Amherst  and  elsewlnnv,  the  demand  that  the 

tries  of  college  professors  ami  instructors  of  every  rank 
should  be  so  increased  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  hindrances  or 
anxieties  too  often  associated  with  their  callings,  that  they  may 
be  free  to  explore,  interpret,  systematize,  embody  and  teach 
their  several  subjects  with  unfettered  diligence  and  enthusiasm, 
transferring  the  world's  bullion  of  truth  and  ideals  into  the 
coin  uf  daily  experience.  In  this  direction  also  is  the  movement 
in  some  coll  r  a  more  adequate  equipment  uf  libraries  and 

museums,  the  mines  in  which  this  bullion  of  ideas  is  to  be  found 
and  from  which  it  may  be  brought  to  the  modern  life.  The 
enthusiasm  which  just  now  is  beating  the  call  for  Million  Dollar 
Funds  in  so  many  colleges,  to  be  use  I  especially  for  salaries, 
and  for  equipment  aside  from  buildings,  is  indicative  of  this 
uew  zeal  for  scholarship,  something  after  the  standard  of  the 

tools  of  the  past.  In  this  direction  is  our  own  encouragement 
and  enthusiasm  in  our  Million  Dollar  Fund  for  Smith,  which  is 
being  raised  to  provide  for  our  own  students  thebesl  instruction 
which  can  be  found  t<>  lead  them  into  the  rich  and  happy  land 

true,  i  salted,  and  so,  later,  efficient  learning. 

Another  nol  in  this  line  is  tin-  revision  of  the 

Harvard  curriculum,  from  an  almost  purely  elective  system 
which  admitted   of  almost    indefinite  specializing,   to  a   more 

bricted  plan  which  tends  to  bring  buck  tie-  cultural  ideals 
of  other  years  by  enforcing  a  more  prescri  >ed  course  of  study. 
Th'-s*'  changes  are  all  significant  because  they  tend  towards  a 
revolution  in  our  more  recenl  ideals  of  what  ;i  college  should 
stand  for  in  favor  of  a  more  cultural  type  of  i  on. 

As  the  Old  Book  says,  "  All  thataman  bath  will  *he  give  for 
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his  life,"  and  life  is  not  breathing  and  walking,  nor  even  work- 
ing and  winning  a  place  in  the  world,  but  selfhood.  That  this 
individualism  may  grow  introspective,  selfish  and  barren  is  of 
course  possible.  So  every  virtue  is  near  a  vice.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  if  anyone  does  not  thoroughly  believe  in  himself, 
honor  and  mature  himself  and  serve  his  own  soul  as  others 
serve  their  king,  his  position  is  very  insecure  either  as  to  moral 
worth  or  social  efficiency.  Both  his  joy  in  life  and  his  useful- 
ness in  his  profession,  his  vocation,  his  job,  depend  on  his  self- 
consciousness  of  beiug  of  noble  quality,  whatever  his  station, 
and  of  having  wholesome,  liberal  opportunities  for  maturing 
himself  from  day  to  day.  To  promote  this  in  youth,  early  in 
life,  and  to  mature  it  through  a  considerable  period  of  consecu- 
tive teaching  and  discipline,  is  the  proper  domain  of  a  college. 


ASSOCIATION 

LEONORA  BRANCH 

I  love  thein  all,— the  dear  familiar  things, — 
The  homely,  hallowed  things  of  bygone  days. 

I  love  to  touch  them  gently,  reverently, 

To  use  them  in  the  sweet,  accustomed  ways. 

I  love  the  little  kettle,  burnished  bright, 
The  china  cups  that  stand  there  in  a  row, 

The  box  of  odds  and  ends.— lace,  ribbons,  silk, — 
The  picture  in  a  style  of  long  ago. 

The  battered  silver  mug  upon  the  stand, 
The  limp-eared  worsted  dog  that  cannot  see, 

The  one-armed  doll,  the  broken  wind-up  toy, 
Such  humble  things, — but  very  dear  to  me. 

Xow  no  one  needs  them  any  more, 

But  just  their  simple  presence  somehow  brings 
A  sweet  companionship  of  memories. — 

I  love  them  so,— the  dear  familiar  things. 


ILLUSIONS 

FRANCES  BUV 

Blue  shadows  over  the  plain 

Flow  to  the  east  until 

The  watcher  on  the  hill 

Smells  the  breath  of  the  sea  Again. 

A  passer  in  the  street 
With  a  spray  of  mignonette, — 
And  before  my  eyes  is  set 
Your  garden,  lost  and  sweet. 

The  dingy  houses  dovetail  the  clear  sky 

Brushed  with  a  shifting  wreath  of  smoke  and  cloud; 

Below,  a  mixed,  kaleidoscopic  crowd 

Flows,  an  eye-wearying  river,  endlessly. 

Sweet  sounds,  fair  sights  of  earth  and  air  and  sky 

Are  banished  hence,  where  all  is  drab  and  gray  ; 

The  crowd  has  stifled  beauty,  slain  the  day. 

And  tired  eyes  and  tired  feet  pass  by. 

But  yonder  gamin  holds  within  his  hand, 

Wrapped  in  a  sheath  of  rain-soaked  leaves,  a  spray 

Of  wild,  white  violets  from  the  far-off  laud 

Of  trees  and  brooks  !     The  city  fades  away— 

Oh.  hark  !  I  hear  the  thrush's  cadence  plain, 

And  smell  the  breath  of  wet  woods  in  the  rain. 


MARCH 

MARION    MARGARET   BOYD 

Oh,  the  west  winds  whistle  wild  and  high. 
And  the  tree-tope  tear  the  tumbled  sky. 
And  the  wind-tossed,  buffeted  blackbirds  fly, 

Till  they're  out  of  sight  of  the  human  • 

Ami  are  up.  op,  up  to  the  heaven's  arch— 

And  away.  away,  in  the  winds  of  March. 
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THE  REFORMATION  OF  MARY  JANE 

MARIAN   DA  CAMARA 

The  twins  were  down  in  their  favorite  corner  of  the  garden. 
They  were  sitting  on  the  big  rock  by  the  clump  of  lilacs,  which 
shielded  them  from  all  danger  of  detection  by  a  watchful  moth- 
er's eye.  They  were  whispering  mysteriously.  The  twin  with 
the  stubby  nose  had  thrown  an  arm  around  her  sister's  neck  in 
a  delightfully  confidential  way,  as  it  seemed  to  the  third  person, 
who  was  not  sitting  on  the  rock,  who  did  not  have  a  friendly 
arm  about  her  neck,  who  couldn't  even  catch  a  word  now  and 
then  of  the  mysterious  conversation.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
fence  that  separated  the  twins'  garden  from  the  "  next  door 
neighbor's  garden."  She  was  the  "  next  door  neighbor's"  little 
girl. 

To  all  appearances  the  twins  were  sublimely  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  third  person,  watching  them  so  wistfully 
from  her  position  astride  the  fence. 

"  And  we'll  not  ask  Mary  Jane,"  said  the  twin  with  the  stub- 
by nose. 

The  twin  with  the  freckled  face  gave  a  sidelong  squint  in  the 
-direction  of  the  fence. 

"  Well,  I  guess  not,"  she  said. 

Then  the  twin  with  the  stubby  nose  looked  up. 

"She'd  get  her  dress  dirty  "—eyeing  the  immaculate  freshness 
■of  Mary  Jane's  frock— "or  anyway,  she'd  squeal  when  we  got 
him  skinned." 

"  Come  along,  Emmy,  let's  get  him." 

The  twins  jumped  up  and  with  a  parting  glance  towards  the 
figure  on  the  fence,  started  towards  the  back  yard. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  could  come,  too  ?  "  Emmy  called  back, 
giving  just  the  proper  tilt  to  her  stubby  nose. 

"But  you  can't,"  said  S'mantha  flatly. 

Then  the  twins  raced  each  other  to  the  back  steps.  S'mantha 
won.  She  usually  did.  But  then  she  was  oldest — oldest  by  fif- 
teen minutes,  as  Emmy  was  always  careful  to  remind  her,  "And 
so  you  needn't  get  uppity,  S'mantha  Mariar  Jones  ! "  she  would 
finish. 
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The  twins  were  quite  out  of  breath  when  they  reached  the 
1,  but  they  couldn't  stop  for  that.    There  was  busings 
to  be  done  to-day. 

11  Kitty,  kitty,  kitt;  called,  kitty/1 

"Oh,  where  is  thai  cat,"    said  B'mantha  petulantly.    T 
never  could  find  him  except  when  they  didn't  want  him. 

"Co— ome  kitty,  nict    kitty,"  they  coaxed.     But   kitty   \ 

Tin1  children  sal  down  on  the  hack  steps  to  consult.  They 
must  have  a  cat  because  Sister  had  said  cats  were  the  next  best 
thing  after  guinea  pigs.  Tiny  had  heard  Sister  telling  Mother 
all  about  it.  Tin*  physiology  class  had  discussed  vivisection 
that  morning  at  school,  and  the  instructor  had  demonstrated 
with  a  real  live  guinea  pig.  Sister  had  come  home  full  of  the 
subject. 

"And,  mother,  you  can  make  wonderful  discoveries  by  means 
of  vivisection — discoveries  that  will  save  hundreds  of  human 
lives,'"  they  had  heard  her  say,  enthusiastically. 

"Ah,"  thought  the  twins,  "  it  must  be  a  splendid  thing.  Hun- 
dreds of  human  lives — " 

How  the  twins  had  always  longed  to  do  something  great.  They 
must  make  their  lives  worth  living.  Had  not  the  minister  said 
80  the  very  last  Sunday?  S'inantha  didn't  hear  him,  but  the 
virtuous  Emmy  had  left  off  trying  to  stick  the  dead  fly  down 
her  neighbor's  back,   just  in  time  to  hear  him  say  in  awful 

solemn  tones  : 

"Brethren,  we  must  make  our  lives  wortb  living.    Yes,  every 

one  of  us,  even  the  littlest,"  and  here  he  had  pointed  a  big  bony 

finger  Btraight  towards  the  row  of  youngsters  in  the  front  row. 

Most  of  them  had  looked  guilty,  but  Emmy,  fascinated  by  what 

bad  just  heard,  was  listening  intently. 

Yes,  she  and  B'mantha  would  make  their  lives  worth  living. 
The  only  question  was,  how  should  they  do  it.  ?    Although  they 

•  ad  thought  Over  many  seheines,  none  ot"  them  sei  med  to   "just 

-lit."    Bui  vivisection!    The  minute  they  understood  whal  thai 

word    meant    they   knew  their  problem   was  solved.     Could  not 

make  wonderful  discoveries  and  save  human  lives?    Yes, 

•  iey  would  try  it.  To  be  sure  it  would  be  better  to  Bave  human 
souls,  but  human  lives  would  do.  They  had  gone  straight  down 
to  their  try  sting  place  in  the  garden  to  talk  it  over.    They  would 

gel  Tomkit,  and   a   big  sharp   knife,   ami   then   go  down   by  the 
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river  to  the  nice  little  nook  that  only  the  twins  knew  about. 
There  they  would  make  the  wonderful  discovery.  Then,  after 
they  had  saved  lots  of  human  lives  they  would  be  great  !  Wasn't 
it  simple  ?  And  people  would  bow  reverently  to  them  as  they 
passed  by.  Yes,  and  Mother  would  have  to  leave  off  calling 
them  the  babies,  and  Sister  just  needn't  look  so  superior  when 
sh^  started  out  calling  and  refused  to  take  them  along.  And 
then— ah,  yes,  their  lives  would  be  made  worth  living.  They 
mustn't  forget  about  that  ! 

It  was  quite  certain  that  the  persistent  absence  of  Mr.  Tomkit 
couldn't  be  allowed  to  block  their  way  to  fame  and  its  man}' 
blessings.  Still,  as  Emmy  remarked,  "  We  can't  vivisection 
him  'less  we  can  find  him." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  S'mantha,  and  the  light  of  inspira- 
tion shone  in  her  freckled  face.     "  We'll  get  Mary  Jane's  cat." 

"  Lets  ! "  Emmy  clasped  her  hands  ecstatically.  "  That'll  be 
lots  nicer.  You  know,  I'd  just  hate  to  hurt  Tomkit,  even  if  we 
were  going  to  honor  his  remains  forever." 

''And  Mary  Jane's  cat  will  be  just  as  good  to  start  the  ceme- 
tery with.     Come  along,  let's  get  him." 

The  twins  slipped  quickly  under  the  fence  between  the  two 
yards — the  very  fence  on  which  Mary  Jane  was  sitting.  But 
Mary  Jane  was  two  hundred  feet  further  down  and  well  out  of 
sight.  Lilac  bushes  have  their  uses.  The  twins  will  agree  with 
you  there. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mary  Jane  remained  blissfully  unconscious 
of  her  neighbors'  dark  designs  on  her  beloved  kitten.  She  was 
still  sitting  astride  the  fence,  looking  listlessly  off  into  space. 
Now  and  then  she  gave  the  gate  post  a  series  of  little  kicks,  ex- 
pressive little  kicks,  they  were.  Mary  Jane  felt  as  if  she  had 
lots  of  feeling  to  express — just  lots.  She  couldn't  understand 
why  the  twins  treated  her  so.  For  two  weeks  now,  she  had  been 
their  neighbor,  yet  she  had  not  won  their  friendship.  She  didn't 
know  exactly  why — Nurse  loved  her,  Mother  loved  her,  the 
other  little  girls  had  loved  her,  but  the  twins  !  Yes,  something 
was  wrong,  thought  Mary  Jane  sadly,  but  what  could  it  be  ?  She 
made  a  careful  scrutiny  of  herself  from  her  toes  up  as  far  as  she 
could  see.  It  wasn't  her  shoes.  They  were  ever  so  pretty  with 
their  little  shiny  buckles.  Nor  her  silk  stockings— she  had 
looked  and  couldn't  find  a  single  "railroad."  The  hand  em- 
broidery stood  out  beautifully  on  her  dainty  little  frock.  No,  it 
couldn't  be  her  clothes — 
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Ah,  but  couldn't  it  ?  Poor  little  Mary  Jane  never  dreamed 
that  that  was  the  very  thing.  Hand  embroidery,  lace,  ribbons 
"  a  mile  wide" — how  the  twins  scorned  it  all.  Just  made  for  a 
sissy,  they  would  tell  you  with  a  decided  bob  of  their  short  pig- 
tails. Silk  stockings  !  Why,  they  didn't  wear  any  stockings  at 
all,  nor  shoes,  neither.  They  were  tomboys  and  they  gloried  in 
the  fact.  Their  stout  calico  dresses  were  made  for  wear.  Didn't 
they  have  to  climb  trees,  and  roll  down  the  terrace,  and  grub 
for  fishing  worms  around  old  stumps  ?  Yes,  and  carry  in  the 
wood  for  cook  and  chase  off  the  neighbors'  chickens.  No  hand 
embroidery  for  them,  well  I  guess  not.  What's  more,  Mary  Jane 
needn't  think  they  were  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 
Such  a  sissy  !    She'd  most  likely  expect  them  to  play  dolls. 

The  lonesome  little  object  of  all  this  scorn  had  turned  over 
many  plans  in  her  mind  as  she  sat  kicking  the  unoffending  gate 
post.  Somehow  she  must  win  their  friendship.  Suddenly  the 
happy  thought  came.  She  wanted  to  hug  herself  for  joy  !  The 
kicks  took  on  a  happy  turn  and  played  quite  a  merry  little  tune 
as  she  worked  out  the  full  details  of  her  plan.  The  twins  were 
always  as  hungry  as  two  little  Indians.  She  had  heard  old 
black  Sue  telling  Bridget  across  the  garden  gate  how  "them 
chilluns  'd  steal  ev'y  thing  she  evah  cooked  ef  she  didn't  keep 
that  keerful  of  a  watch  on  'em  !  Cookies,  the  icin'  off'n  cakes — 
and  as  fer  maple  fudge,  lordy,  they  cud  smell  it  ef  they  was  a 
mile  away." 

Did  some  one  say  "  The  way  to  a  boy's  heart  is  through  his— 
er — stomach?"  Well,  Mary  Jane  would  try  it  on  the  twins. 
And  that  was  the  happy  thought. 

She  jumped  off  the  fence  quicker'n  Jack  Rabbit  and  raced 
her  shadow  to  the  kitchen.  (The  shadow  won  because  it  was 
afternoon.)  Bridget  was  out,  so  Mary  Jane  had  full  sweep  in 
the  pantry.  She  chose  the  choicest  bits,  and  put  them  into  a 
big  covered  basket.  What  a  feast  it  was,  with  the  dear  little 
chocolate  cake,  iced  an  inch  thick,  for  the  crowning  touch. 
Bridget  had  made  the  cake  for  her  tea,  because  "the  little  dar- 
lin'  was  that  lonesome,  and  needed  cheerin'  up,  land  knows!" 
Yes,  Mary  Jane  would  make  it  cheer  her  up  for  a  fact!  She 
poked  the  thick  icing  gently  with  her  fore-finger,  If  this  plan 
wouldn't  work — well,  then  she  guessed  she'd  give  up  and  die. 

Luckily  Emmy's  inspiration  had  come  quicker  than  Mary 
Jane's.    Emmy's  inspirations  were  usually  pretty  spry,  and  this 
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time  the  twins  had  captured  the  kitten — Mary  Jane's  kitten — 
plumped  him  struggling  into  a  covered  basket  and  made  off  with 
him  while  Mary  Jane  was  still  sitting  on  the  garden  fence. 

The  little  nook  where  the  twins  meant  to  have  the  "  vivisec- 
tioning"  take  place,  was  down  by  the  river  not  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  Here  the  rhododendrons  receded  from 
the  shore  in  an  even  semicircle  which  made  a  most  enchanting 
little  "  bower."  S'mantha  of  the  freckled  face  had  named  it 
"the  bower."    That  sounded  so  nice  and  romantic. 

The  twins  thrilled  with  a  delicious  spirit  of  adventure  as  they 
started  out  for  the  river.  Though  the  journey  was  short,  they 
found  it  somewhat  precarious,  for  the  basket,  lurching  clumsily 
from  one  side  to  another,  showed  a  most  alarming  disposition  to 
upset.  Finally,  after  a  deal  of  struggling,  tugging  and  perspir- 
ing, they  managed  to  land  it  in  the  appointed  spot. 

Emmy  threw  herself  down  in  the  deep  grass  of  the  bower  to 
rest  and  recover  her  breath. 

"You  sit  on  the  lid,  S'mantha,  so's  he  won't  get  out,"  she 
commanded.  The  cat  was  not  taking  the  matter  as  calmly  as 
the  twins  had  expected. 

"  I  think  the  big  rock  will  do  for  the  alterating  table,"  Emmy 
resumed,  rubbing  her  stubby  nose  speculatively.  "  Funny  how 
many  things  that  rock's  good  for.  It  was  the  desert  island,  yes- 
terday, you  know,  when  we  were  playing  shipwreck.  And  this 
morning  it  was  the  dinner  table,  only  we  didn't  have  but  a  hunk 
of  cheese  and  an  apple  apiece."  Emmy  eyed  the  remains  of  an 
apple  core  regretfully.     "Say,  S'mantha  ain't  you  awful  hun- 

gry?" 

"  You  bet  !  Wish  we'd  snitched  some  cookies  when  Aunty 
wasn't  lookinV 

Suddenly  Emmy  sat  up  straight. 

"  Looky  yonder,"  she  said  pointing  towards  a  gap  in  the 
rhododendrons.  "If  there  ain't  Mary  Jane  Dalervan  !  Um — 
hum,  she  thought  she'd  follow  us  and  find  out  about  our  secret 
bower." 

"Gee,  I  bet  she's  missed  the  cat,"  whispered  S'mantha  rue- 
fully. Alas,  at  that  very  moment  a  distressed  "  meauw"  and  a 
"  scratch-scratch  "  came  from  the  basket.  S'mantha  settled  her- 
self carefully  on  the  lid,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Dalervan,"  she  said   stiffly.     "Was 
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you  lookin'  for  a  bunny  hole  ?  There's  one  right  the  other  side 
of  the  rhododendrums,"  and  she  waved  her  hand  gracefully  to- 
wards I  rod  the  bower, 

"Oh,  I  don't  wi  a  bunny  hole.     I've  come  to  stay." 

Mary  Jane  announced  pleasantly,  Bitting  down  on  the  moss  just 
inside  the  bower. 

The  twins  became  asly  pol 

"I  hope  you  enjoy  yourself —  hut  there's  snake-holes  in  that 
moss  over  there. ,J 

Mary  Jane  glanced  anxiously  about  her.  "Aren't  you  terribly 
afraid  of  them  ?"  Bhe  asked. 

"Oh,  no.  We  have  them  trained,'1  said  S'mantha  non- 
chalantly. 

Mary  Jane  jumped  up,  clapping  her  hands. 

';  Honestly  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  how  did  you  do  it  ?  Let's 
have  them  come  out  now." 

"  Oh,  they  don't  perform  before  strangers." 

Mary  Jane  swallowed  the  bitterness  of  S'mantha's  last  word. 
She  sat  down  as  calmly  as  before,  aud  began  to  open  her  basket. 
Taking  out  a  big  fringed  napkin,  she  spread  the  dainty  luncheon 
on  it,  displaying  to  the  best  advantage  her  pretty  little  iced  cake, 
and  the  twins'  favorite  kind  of  candy.  Maple  cream  with  nuts — 
um — lots  of  nuts. 

The  twins  stood  aloof  watching  the  proceedings. 

"  Huh,  lace  doilies."  Emmy  remarked. 

"All  done  up  in  tissue  paper  !"  S'mantha's  voice  was  deep 
with  disgust.     Some  people  were  such  sissies. 

Mary  Jane  did  not  look  up,  though  she  couldn't  keep  her  lip 
from  quivering  slightly.  She  had  been  so  sure  the  plan  would 
work— but  here  she  was,  down  in  the  bower  with  everything 
spread  out  enticingly  before  her,  and  the  twins  only  said,  in 
voices  brimming  over  with  scorn,   "  Lace  doilies !  " 

Mary  Jane  broke  open  a  big  apple  turnover.  It's  spicy  fra- 
grance blew  over  towards  the  twins.  They  sniffed  surrepti- 
tiously! Mary  Jane's  heart  began  to  sing  a  merry  little  tune. 
Things  really  began  to  look  a  little  better.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing, however, — just  sat  there,  munching  her  apple  turnover. 

S'mantha  gave  another  little  sniff— ever  so  slight  a  one.  It 
ended  in  an  audible  sigh.  She  was  getting  tired  of  sitting  on 
the  old  basket.  She  didn't  dare  move  because  then  the  cat 
would  jump  out   and   .Mary  Jane  would   know.     Why  couldn't 
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Mary  Jane  have  stayed  home,  anyway  ?  It  would  take  her  all 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  if  she  intended  eating  that  feast  by 
herself.  To  all  appearances  that  was  her  intention.  S'mantha 
folded  her  hands  resignedly. 

"  Meaw,  mee — aw." 

The  twins  looked  anxiously  at  each  other. 

"  Me — aw"    Kitty's  tones  were  becoming  peremptory. 

S'mantha  nodded  slightly  to  the  questioning  look  in  her 
sister's  eyes.  Then  Emmy  advanced  cautiously  towards  Mary 
Jane  and  the  enticing  feast, 

"  I — I  guess  you  wouldn't  mind  giving  us  a  cooky  for  our 
kitty.  We've  got  him  in  the  basket,  you  see,  and— and — I  guess 
he's  getting  hungry." 

"  Oh,  you  can  have  one  if  you  want  it,"  Mary  Jane  responded 
indifferently. 

Emmy  looked  surprised.  She  had  felt  sure  Mary  Jane  would 
jump  at  the  chance  to  perform  any  kindly  office  in  her  power. 
She  had  always  done  so  before.  That  was  one  reason  the  twins 
felt  so  superior. 

Mary  Jane  let  Emmy  stoop  down  and  select  the  cooky  for  her- 
self, and  Emmy — Emmy  forgot  to  take  the  biggest  one  ! 

"  Here,  I'll  feed  kitty,"  said  S'mantha,  taking  the  cooky  from 
her  sister's  unresisting  fingers.  She  rose  stiffly  but  carefully, 
and  opened  a  crack  in  the  lid  of  the  basket.  Breaking  off  a  tiny 
piece  of  cooky  she  gave  it  to  the  kitten,  but  kitty  didn't  want 
her  supper,  she  wanted  freedom.     So  S'mantha  ate  the  cooky. 

"It  was  awful  good,"  she  remarked,  eyeing  the  heap  on  Mary 
Jane's  napkin. 

No  response. 

"  I  bet  the  cake  is  better,"  she  ventured,  seating  herself  slowly 
again  on  the  basket. 

Mary  Jane  cocked  her  head  and  looked  at  the  cake  critically, 
but'she  didn't  take  up  the  bet. 

The  twins  looked  nonplussed.  They  were  hungry— ravenously 
hungry.  It  was  simply  impossible  to  sit  there  and  watch  Mary 
Jane  put  away  all  those  good  things.  Suddenly  they  found 
their  hearts  warming  towards  Mary  Jane.  She  wasn't  such  a 
bad  sort  after  all.  Really,  it  would  be  awful  nice  to  have  some 
one  to  play  with.  Yes,  Mary  Jane's  eyes  looked  as  if  they  could 
be  real  jolly — not  now,  but  sometime  ! 

"  I'll  you  what,"  Emmy  began  in  her  most  confidential  tones, 
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11  we'll  show  you  just  what  we  were  gohiLr  to  play,  and  you  can 
as— of  course  after  you've  finished  your  luncheon,"  sht 
I  with  dignity.      "  Want  to,  Mary  Jane?" 

'l     .   Jane  looked  critical.    She  wasn't  going  to  give  in  too 

"  It's  going  to  be  heaps  of  fun,"  coaxed  S'mantha.     "Isn't  it, 
Bmi 
"Oh,  just  bea]  -."    Emmy  clapped  her  hands  enthusiastically. 
"Of  course  after  you've  eaten  your  luncheon — " 

■■  Aid  we  can  be  real  pals — " 

At  that  word  Mary  Jane  broke  into  a  radiant  smile. 

••  Let's,'1  she  said,  and  she  jumped  up  gleefully.  "Butfirst 
you  come  right  over  here  and  help  me  eat  these  things.  I  wanted 
you  to  have  them  all  along — only  I  wouldn't  until  we  were  pals." 

It  was  strange  how  that  feast  disappeared.  In  five  minutes 
there  wasn't  a  thing  left  except  three  pieces  of  candy  which 
Emmy  put  in  ber  pocket  to  give  to  kitty  (instead  of  ether)  just 
re— 

"  Oh.  gii  Is,  you  haven't  told  me  what  we  were  going  to  play," 
exclaimed  Mary  Jane. 

The  twins  exchanged  sober  glances. 

*'  W— ell.  1  guess  maybe  we'd  better  play  something  else  to- 

v.     Come  on,  it  wasn't  much  anyway,"  coaxed  S'mantha. 

"  But  you  promised,"  said  Mary  Jane  rebelliously* 

The  twins  looked  anxious.  They  were  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  Mary  Jane  made  a  very  good  pal.  But  if  she  knew  what 
meant  to  do  with  her  kitty!  Why,  then  she  would  reject 
their  friendship  as  scornfully  as  they  had  at  first  rejected  hers. 

T   ingfi  began  bo  look  very  dark  indeed. 

•'1  tell  yon  what,"  Emmy  spoke  in  her  most  seducing  tones, 
■  we1  I  play  that  some  other  day.     Let's  go  wading  now." 

Mai  Went   down    to   the  river's  edge   and    deliberately 

stuck  one  daintily  slippered  foot  into  the  water. 

"It1  said.    She  walked  out  until  the  water 

came  up  to  ber  ankles  and  her  feel  were  buried  in  the  soft  mud. 

"  Mind  your  silk  socks ! " 
L  «>k  out  !    You'll  spoil  your  slippers,"  jeered  the  twins. 

•'  Don't  care  if  I  do."    Mary  .lane  stepped  nonchalantly  into 

deeper  Water.      "  Hate  shoes  and  stockings  anyway." 

marvelled,     hid  n't  she  care  after  all  for  that  silly 
trumpery?    Bilk    stocking-    and    Bach?    Perhaps  it  was  just 
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Nurse  that  made  her  wear  'em.  And  here  they  had  blamed 
Mary  Jane  all  along  !     Poor  Mary  Jane. 

They  watched  her  select  a  smooth  pebble  from  the  rocky  bot- 
tom and  send  it  skipping  along  the  water  three — four  times. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  shore  and,  sitting  down  on  the  grass, 
took  off  the  soaking  garments  and  threw  them  in  a  wet  heap  in 
one  corner  of  the  bower.  Leaning  back  on  her  arms,  she  kicked 
her  bare  feet  gaily  in  the  air. 

"  It's  much  nicer  this  way,"  she  confessed. 

"Say,  you're  coming  along  all  right!"  exclaimed  the  twins 
admiringly. 

But  Mary  Jane  only  laughed. 


UNBIDDEN 

MARIAN   ISABEL   STORM 

It  will  return.     Believe  rne,  ere  the  dawn-bird 

Has  spread  his  plumes  of  rose, 
Ere,  purple-shot,  shall  lift  the  clouds  that  curtain 

Our  mountains  in  repose, 

It  will  return  ;  and  through  thy  spirit  thrilling, 

Those  whispers  pierce  thy  heart, 
When  swift  from  sleep,  troubled  and  dream-bewildered, 

Thou  wakest  with  a  start. 

It  will  return  ;  and  o'er  the  marble  creeping 

That  floors  thy  pillared  halls, 
It  will  surprise  thee,  lurking  in  the  draperies 

That  deck  their  burnished  walls. 

It  will  return.     When,  every  pulse  fast-beating 

In  joy  at  men's  applause, 
All  sudden  thou  shalt  droop,  oppressed  by  terror, 

And  none  else  know  the  cause. 

It  will  return,  as  it  has  done  forever, 

The  conscience  deftly  killed — 
And  turn  delight  to  loathing,  sweet  to  bitter, 

Unwilled. 


A  SURREY  GARDEN 

•  VBM  PARRAND 

.  " 
Far  away  . 

art  of  the  Surrey  hills. 
Ami  it1  to  me. 

For  this  urreat  country's  fair  enough,  and  wide  enough, 
And  it  l-  _  Lgh,  and  kind  enough, 

But  then— it  is  not  home. 

There  is  a  little  ore-hard. 
Fairy-rings  are  on  the  gt 

And  the  gnarled  and  twisted  apple  trees 

Drop  petals  as  you  pass. 

Oh,  I  have  Been  Japan  when  the  cherries  were  in  bloom. 

And  it  was  wry  beautiful. 

But  then— it  was  not  home. 

There  is  a  winding  woodland  path, 

The  trees  meet  overhead. 

It  is  shady,  cool,  and  quiet. 

And  the  ground  with  moss  is  spread. 

I  have  seen  primeval  forests,  hushed  in  majesty  and  gloom. 

And  they  were  very  marvellous. 

But  then— they  were  not  home. 

And  there  are  smooth,  box-bordered  paths. 

Where  purple  foxgloves  bend, 

And  hollyhocks,  and  marigolds, 

And  roses  without  end. 

I  have  aeen  the  fairy  urar<l<ns  of  the  villas  about  Rome, 

And  they  were  very  wonderful, 

But  then— they  were  not  home. 

And  there  la  ■<■  latticed  arbor 
Where  sweet  pink  rosebuds  blow. 

And  I  love  it  v»  ry  tenderly 

And  v.  ry  <l- arly     tbougfa 

It  was  there  I  asked  a  question,  many,  many  j'earsago, 
And  tin-  answer  Is  the  reason 

I  am  now  so  far  from  home. 


3  4  0 


MARK  TWAIN'S  PLACE  IN  AMERICAN  HUMOR 

ALENE  AYERS 

The  humor  of  the  world,  whether  it  lies  in  collective  treat- 
ment by  all  the  people,  or  in  individual  rendering  by  the  humor- 
ous artist,  is  all  funny  in  its  day  to  some  one.  The  American 
sense  of  humor  has  been  a  celebrated  commodity  ever  since 
Americans  were  discovered  by  the  English.  While  the  term 
itself  has  been  rendered  somewhat  shopworn  by  the  purveyor  of 
the  ready-made  phrase  known  in  current  slang  as  the  "bro- 
mide," it  is  true  that  a  certain  quaint  philosophical  humor  is  as 
characteristically  American  as  the  naive  twist  of  the  Irishman 
is  Irish.  All  Englishmen  have  heard  of  this  specificially  Amer- 
ican quality,  although  few  recognize  it  in  actual  encounter. 
They  are  liable  therefore  either  to  protest  that  it  does  not  exist 
or  to  become  amiably  convulsed  over  the  mildest  jest  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  enjoying  an  example  of  this  celebrated 
transatlantic  humor. 

This  native  wit  of  ours  is  of  a  quality  subtle  and  unanalyz- 
able  ;  a  thing  that  can  assert  itself  in  the  face  of  drastic  and 
apparent  defeat ;  and  a  thing  that  can  play  upon  the  surface  of 
depths.  There  is  something  fine  and  courageous  in  it,  aside 
from  its  charm  as  a  mental  quality. 

Humor  with  the  years  has  grown  more  kindly.  The  joking 
in  Rabelais  is  not  only  filthy,  it  is  atrocious.  The  more  humane 
humor  of  Cervantes  is  still  abominably  unfeeling.  Much  of  the 
humor  of  Shakespeare  is  cruel,  so  cruel  that  Mark  Twain  used 
to  say  that  when  it  did  not  bore  him,  it  offended  him  past  endur- 
ance. It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  as  civilization  has 
advanced,  laughter,  a  fundamental  instinct,  has  lost  its  sting. 
It  is  true  in  part.  People  are  no  longer  tickled,  as  were  the 
Elizabethans,  by  the  antics  of  insanity,  but  many  of  the  old 
brutalities  remain.  There  is  still  gleeful  derision  for  a  fat  or 
ugly-looking  woman  on  the  stage,  who  has  in  fact  become  a 
well-recognized  type  bearing  the  technical  name  of  "  lemon. *' 
Grim  humor  is  not  yet  dead. 
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bid  to  h  [aired  a  class  of  individ 

tkes  the  form  of  an  uncouth  flippancy,  a 

type  of  mind  thi  ankly  in  the  face  of  the  real  article 

and  Laughs  noisily  a1  the  things  that  should  command  respect. 

American   humor,   while  it  may  deal   Lightly  with  some 

tnony  or  grave  Buperstition  in  which  the  question  of  real 

veneration  is  not  invol  Mains  no  real  irreverence. 

We  judge  a  people's  taste  in  humor  by  its  amusements— that 
Leatree  they  patronize,  the  magazines  and  papers  they 
The  editorials  in  their  newspapers,  their  comic  supple- 
ments, their  selected  anecdotes,  are  enormously  important  fac- 
:n  the  development  of  this  undesirable  flippancy  which  has 
no  relation  to  real  humor. 

An  almost  universally  humorous  joke  is  the  one-on-her  (or 
him)  idea.  In  the  theatre  all  retorts,  no  matter  how  bitter  or 
tragic,  are  regarded  as  repartee  designed  to  call  forth  mirth. 
:i  the  pathetic,  unattractive  little  miniature  painter  in  Mififl 
Crother's  play.  "A  Man's  World,"  is  asked  by  a  friend  why  she 
has  never  married,  and  replies  with  bowed  head  "Nooueever 
I  inc."  it  was  evident  that  the  audience  was  perfectly  capti- 
vated  by  the  joke. 

11  That's  one  on  me,*  remarked  a  switch-tender  when,  through 
riminal  inattentiveness  to  duty,  one  train  was  sent  crashing 
into  another,  a  number  of  lives  were  lost,  and  a  score  of  people 
maimed.  This  particular  switch-tender  evaded  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment, and  was  the  life  of  a  firemen's  ball,  according  to 
report,  less  than  a  year  later!  No  doubt  he  is  making  similar 
jokes  still. 

Phrasing  in  which  the  drolleries  come  from  words  used 
slightly  out  of  tunc  is  typical  of  much  present-day  humor.  The 
pun  and  the  so-called  "daffy-dill"  of  the  tpye,  "If  President 
Tafl  takes  a  sail  on  the  Hudson,  who  Woodrow  Wilson? 
Underwood," are  thought  to  be  excruciatingly  funny  by  some 
le,  but  for  my  part  1  '-an  see  very  little  real  humor  in  them. 
We  have  always  had  a  national  joke  and  we  have  nearly 
always   bad  a  national   joker.       The  joke   has   been    the  man  we 

iaughed  at.  and  the  joker  the  man  we  laughed  with. 

raham    Lincoln    has  1 n  called   a  joker  :    he  was,  on  the 

contrary,   a    humorisl  :     a   man.    in   a    word,   who   felt   deeply   &fi 

.w  clearly,  who  found  refug<  from  tragedy  and  appall- 
►oneibility  in  the  broad   contrasts  of  humor,  and  who 
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never  trifled  with  serious  things.  The  illustrative  quality  of 
his  stories  has  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  they  not  only  lightened 
the  strain  of  tense  moments,  but  they  more  often  packed  with 
meaning  the  one  real  point  at  issue.  When  he  was  asked  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  war  if  he  were  sure  that  God  was  on  our 
side,  his  answer  may  have  seemed  frivolous  to  some  of  those 
who  expected  the  conventional  reply,  for  he  promptly  said  that 
he  had  given  that  matter  little  thought  ;  that  his  great  desire 
was  to  be  sure  that  we  were  on  God's  side.  The  words  were 
lightly  said,  but  they  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Our  line  of  national  fun-makers  began  with  Artemus  Ward, 
and  he  so  far  transcends  the  bounds  of  the  republic  as  to  make 
the  British  empire  an  easy  conquest  for  Mark  Twain  when  he 
came.  There  were  widely-known  fun-makers  before  Artemus 
Ward,  the  coarser  from  the  South,  and  the  keener  from  the 
North,  and  of  the  northern,  Lowell  was  the  most  essentially 
humorous.  But  he  feared  being  so,  and  so  did  Holmes,  whose 
gaiety  clung  to  exclusive  respectability. 

Some  sorts  of  fun  cannot  get  well  out  of  their  native  sections  ; 
that  of  New  England  seems  to  pass  farthest  and  quickest.  Hol- 
man  Day  has  come  honestly  to  his  heritage  of  humor  by  virtue 
of  being  born  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  knows  the  intensity  of 
the  New  England  rustics  whom  he  deals  with  in  "  The  Skipper 
and  the  Skipped."  And  yet  the  fine  humor  which  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  evoked  from  the  recesses  of  the  soul  of  Uncle  Remus  at 
once  became  current  with  us. 

It  may  be  said  that  George  Ade  sprang  to  universal  celebrity 
from  the  rich  parlance  of  the  baseball  field.  He  has  in  him  the 
making  of  a  universal  humorist  of  the  Mark  Twain  type,  but  he 
has  gone  off  to  the  realm  of  the  theatre. 

But  before  him  was  that  other  sweeter  and  finer  genius  who 
divined  a  higher  need  of  our  nature  and  supplied  it  in  the  quaint  - 
ness  and  lovableness  of  all  the  fun  that  Frank  Stockton  made. 
His  was  the  humor  of  the  vast  Middle  States,  claiming  for  their 
own  all  the  human  nature  between  the  northern  line  of  New 
York  and  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania,  It  was  delicately, 
almost  as  universally,  American  as  the  humor  of  Mark  Twain 
himself. 

And  now  we  come  to  that'  greatest  of  American  humorists. 
Mark  Twain  was  a  youth  to  the  end  of  his  days  ;  he  had  the 
heart  of  a  boy  with  the  head  of  a  sage.     William  Dean  Howells 
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.11  the  literary  men   1   have  known,  lit-  was  tii.-  in    - 

nnliterary  in  his  make  and  manner.     His  Btyle    .  .at   we 

.  and  for  bad,  but  his  manner,  it*  I  may  difference 

the  tWO,  WB  tirely  his  own  as  if  DO  One  had   ever   written 

He  w  -.slaved  to  cousecutiveness  in  writing  ;  he 

wr  e  thought,  without  sequence,  without  an  eye  to  what 

went  before  or  Bhonld  come  after. 

Not  all  his  works  are  strictly  humorous.  In  ''The  Adventures 
Tom  Sawyer"  he  has  taken  for  his  hero  a  boy  of  the  South- 
west and  has  presented  him  with  a  fidelity  to  circumstance 
which  loses  do  charm  by  being  realistic  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  which  gives  the  best  picture  of  life  in  that  region  as  yet 
known  to  fiction.  The  story  is  a  wonderful  study  of  the  boy- 
mind  and  in  this  lies  its  great  charm,  for  boy  nature  is  the  same 
everywhere* 
"T  entnresof  Huck  Finn"  was  also  drawn  from  life. 

"  Houghing  It"  is  merely  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Clemens 
during  a  certain  number  of  years  in  Nevada.  The  moral  which 
he  draws  from  the  whole  is  :  "  If  you  are  of  any  account,  stay 
at  home  and  make  your  way  by  faithful  diligence  :  but  if  you 
are  of  '  no  account '  go  away  from  home,  and  then  you  will  have 
w«>ik  whether  you  want  to  or  not."  In  another  place  in  the 
same  book  he  says,  "  Nothing  helps  scenery  like  ham  and  eggs." 
It  is  very  entertaining  and  its  humor  is  always  amiable. 

In  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper"  the  scene  is  laid  in  England 
ID  the  early  sixteenth  century.     It  is  a  fascinating  narrative. 

"  The  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc  "  has  a  vitalizing 
force.     Joan   Lives  in  it  again  and  dies,  and  then  lives  on  in  the 
and  pity  of  the  reader. 
This  great  humorist  was  as  great  a  humanist.     All  life  seems, 
when  he  began  to  find  it  out,  to  have  the  look  of  a  vast  joke, 
whether  the  joke  was  on  him  or  on  his  fellow-beings.     But  it 
was  Dever  wholly  a  joke,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  litera- 
ture began  to  own  its  pathos.     It  is  vain  to  try  to  give  a  notion 
of  the  intensity  with  which  he  pierced  to  the  heart  of  life,  and 
the  breadth  of  vision  with  which  he  compassed  the  whole  world. 
"Ianocents  Abroad"  was  a  success  from  the  start.    Mark 

Twain  DSed  to  say  that  it  sold  right  along  with  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Bolmea  in  B  letter  to  the  author  speaks  of  the  "frequently 
quaint  and  amusing  conceits."  The  idea  of  a  steamer-load  of 
Americans  going  on  a  prolonged  picnic  to  Europe  and  the  Holy 
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Land  is  itself  sufficiently  delightful.  It  is  always  good-humored 
humor,  too,  that  he  lavishes  on  his  reader,  and  even  in  its  im- 
pudence it  is  charming.  In  a  vein  of  ironical  drollery  Mr. 
Clemens  states  that  he  was  affected  to  tears  on  coming,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  upon  the  grave  of  a  blood-relation — the  tomb 
of  Adam.  There  is  an  amount  of  pure  human  nature  in  the 
book  that  rarely  gets  into  literature. 

"  The  Tramp  Abroad  "  has  not  the  freshness  of  the  "  Innocents 
Abroad  ; "  it  is  Europe  revisited  and  seen  through  eyes  saddened 
by  experience. 

In  "Sketches,  Old  and  New"  is  the  fine,  forecasting  humor  ; 
here  is  the  burlesque,  that  seems  such  plain  and  simple  fun  at 
first,  doubling  and  turning  upon  itself  until  you  wonder  why 
Mark  Twain  has  ever  been  left  out  of  the  list  of  our  subtle 
humorists. 

It  was  one  night  at  Rochester  that  an  incident  happened 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  one  of  Mark  Twain's  important 
books,  "A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court." 
Clemens  and  G.  W.  Cable  had  wandered  into  a  book  store  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  something  to  read.  Pulling  over  some 
volumes  on  one  of  the  tables,  Clemens  happened  to  pick  up  a 
little  green  cloth-bound  book  and  after  looking  at  the  title 
turned  the  pages  rather  curiously  and  with  increasing  interest. 
"  Cable,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  anything  about  this  book  '  The 
Arthurian  Legend  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Morte  d'Arthur'?" 
Cable  answered,  "  Mark,  that  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books 
in  the  world.  Let  me  buy  it  for  you.  You  will  love  it  more  than 
any  book  you  ever  read."  So  Clemens  came  to  know  the  Round 
Table  legends. 

He  is  to  the  full  the  humorist  as  we  know  him  in  "A  Connec- 
ticut Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court,"  with  his  delicious  satire, 
the  marvellous  wit,  the  wild  free,  fantastic  humor.  At  every 
moment  the  scene  amuses,  but  it  is  all  the  time  an  object  lesson 
in  democracy. 

Mark  Twain  transcends  all  other  American  humorists  in  the 
universal  qualities.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  his  humor  is  a  sort 
of  good-natured  self-satire,  in  which  the  reader  may  see  his  own 
absurdities  reflected. 

The  habit  of  putting  his  own  life  into  his  books  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  frankness  of  Mr.  Clemen's  humorous  attitude.  In 
this  he  differs  wholly  from  other  American  humorists  who  have 
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all  found  »  rt  of  dramatization  of  their  personality  desir 

Charles  F.  Browne  preferred  the  disguise 
Axtemns  Ward,  the  showman  ;  Mr.  Shaw  chooses  to  masquer- 
is  the  philosopher,  Josh  Billings  ;  ami  each  of  these  humor- 
besquenessof  misspelling  to  help  ont  his 
fun. 
Thei  ''-li  more  than  a  suggestion  of  forcing  in  his  humor  ; 

etimefl  it  tends  to  horse-play  ;  but,  as  William  Dean  Howells 
.  y«>u  are  never  asked  to  join  him  in  laughing  at  any  good 
or  really  fine  thing.  He  has  the  fine  delicate  humor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature.  He  was  the 
first  to  make  humor  all  humorous.  He  has  not  only  added  more 
in  hulk  to  the  sum  of  harmless  pleasures  than  any  other  humor- 
ist, hut  more  in  the  spirit  that  is  easily  and  wholly  enjoyable. 

In  fact,  what  finally  appeals  to  you  in  Mark  Twain  is  his  com- 
mon sense.  He  was  a  thinker  of  courageous  originality  and 
penetrating  sagacity,  even  when  he  seemed  to  be  joking.  True 
humor  is  one  of  the  original  qualities  which  give  great  minds 
poise,  insight,  and  sympathy. 


SKETCHES 

THROUGH  THE  ODD-LOOKING  GLASS 
CHAPTER  III 

ELIZABETH   SCHLOSSER 

"  But  who  are  you  ?"  Alice  asked.  The  queerest  little  figure 
was  bouncing  about  on  the  campus,  assuming  a  different  and 
queerer  shape  every  minute,  as  if  some  one  had  erased  it  and 
drawn  another  in  its  place. 

"Now  it's  a  triangle,"  thought  Alice.  "Now  it's  a  square— 
that's  easy— oh  dear  !  do  be  careful  !  "  as  it  nearly  vanished,  in 
an  attempt  to  be  a  straight  line.  But  it  immediately  emerged 
again,  as  a  trapezoid — "or  is  it  a  trapezium  ?"  thought  Alice. 
"I  forget."  Here  it  became  an  equilateral  hexagon  and  bal- 
ancing upon  one  equiangular  ear,  remarked  : 

"  I'm  the  Spirit  of  the  Place.     Ain't  I  fascinatin'  ?" 

"Very,"  politely.    "  But  why  do  you  assume  so  many  shapes  ?" 

"That's  because  no  one  has  a  real  conception  of  what  I  am, 
yet,  except  the  President,  and  he  never  tells  anybody.  So  I 
have  to  keep  changing,  for  I  only  exist  in  the  mind,  and,  you 
see,  in  every  mind  differently.  It's  a  great  tri-i-ial — "  and  it 
began  to  weep  violently. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Alice  soothingly. 

"Never  mind  !"  it  burst  out.  "Alivays  mind,  and  all  kinds 
•of  minds— that's  just  it ! " 

"  I — I  mean,  it  doesn't  matter." 

"Matter!  There  you  go  again!  You  canH  separate  matter 
from  mind — at  least  three  people  think  so,  right  here  on  this 
campus  ! "  and  its  voice  rose  to  a  shriek. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Alice.  "  I  must  make  it  forget  itself,"  she 
thought,  "though  I  suppose  what  it  wants  is  to  have  others 
forget  it ! "    However,  she  ventured  to  ask  timidly  : 
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"  Would  >■  :'.;-•  - ':    Pve  been  very  anxious  to 

•.ml  they  walked  Blowly  across  the  campus.     The 

Spirit  got  on  very  well   while  it  was  a  circle,  rolling  along  quite 
easily,  hut  when  it  w  raight  line  its  progress  was  slow, 

it  had  to  hop  painfully  :    and   when  it  was  a  triangle  it  had  a 
dreadful  time  managing  its  legs. 

"0  dear,"  said  Alice,  "  we'll  never  get  anywhere  at  this  rate. 
"As  fast  as  I  touch  it,  it  erases  itself  and  is  something  else  lw 

They  finally  did  reach  a  building  called  Freely. 

"It  is  called  Freely  because  everyone  can  get  in  free,"  said 
the  Spirit. 

The  first  room  they  visited  was  filled  with  a  great  chattering 
crowd  of  little  Persons. 

M  What  alas  is  this?" 

"Quizzics." 

'•Who  teaches?" 

"Alacklety,"  it  replied,  turning  gently  into  a  rhomboid. 

"  A— what?" 

11  This  is  the  ahi.s.  and  it's  taught  by  alacklety  "  it  explained, 
waving  its  shorter  le 

"  Will  he  mind  my  coming  ?" 

"  ( >h  no — you're  so  badly  dressed,  anyway,  that  they'll  all 
think  you  belong  here,"  smiling  kindly.  ''Here  comes  the 
alacklety.     This  one's  a  Progressor,  by  the  way. 

The  Progressor  entered.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and  serious  look- 
ing,  and  dressed  in  black.  The  roomful  grew  quite  silent  as  he 
entered. 

M  He  must  be  very  learned,"  thought  Alice.  "  He  carries  so 
many  of  those  learning-lozenges." 

"Subject  this  morning — "  began  the  Progressor.  Here  he 
Stopped  and  looked  at  one  of  the  Persons  who  was  wagging  its 
hand  violently.      "(Question  ?"  he  remarked. 

"  Please,  how  is  a  tree  made  F n 

He  thought  for  a  momenl  and  then  said,  "Most  of  them  are 
built.       We  will   take  that    up  later.       Subject  this  morning  is 

Studesoope.      Been  experimenting  in  Wabe.     Take  table  at 

which     PerSOnfl    Studying.       Put    box    loudly    Oil    end    of    table. 

Concentrate  BUn'fl   rays,    lamp's  rays,  one  grain  of  aluminium, 

and  all   the  attention  on  box.      Disarrange  all  chairs  around 
ible.     Take  readings  every  hundredth  tick  of  clock  ; 
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measure  readings  with  Vernea  calipers  and  repeat  experiment 
with  lemon  juice.  Result,  know  what  subjects  all  Persons  at 
table  studying  and  how  hard.     Class  excused." 

As  the  Persons  filed  out,  the  Spirit  whacked  each  soundly  on 
the  head.  "I  was  the  batting  Spirit  just  then,"  he  explained 
breathlessly.     "  But  now  I've  got  to  be  the  grind  Spirit." 

"The—?" 

"  The  grind  Spirit.  Persons  must  be  well  rounded  and  well 
grounded.    To  be  well  grounded,  you  must  grind.    See,  stupid  ?  " 

Here  the  first  Progressor's  place  was  taken  by  another,  exactly 
like  him,  only  sterner. 

"Jinglish  3,  1,  and  a,  b,"  whispered  the  duodecahedron  at 
Alice's  side. 

"  Miss  Thing,"  began  the  alacklety,  "please  report." 

"  Well-a  ;  well-a-a — I've  written  an  anthem." 

"Read  it." 

After  much  fluttering  of  paper  the  Person  read  tremblingly  : 

"  What  could  be  cuter 
Than  dishes  of  pewter — " 

"That  will  do.  Very  poor.  Miss  Nothing,  how  do  you 
address  a  letter  ? " 

"Well-a;  well-a-a;  first  you  put  the  name  of  the  country, 
then-a  of  the  state  ;  then-a  of  the  city,  and  the  street  last." 

"Reason  why  ?" 

"  That's  the  order  in  which-a  the  letter  goes." 

"Put  the  name?" 

"Only  necessary  when  there's  a  street  number.  Otherwise 
you  write  your  own  name." 

"  Excellent.     Miss  Bluffing,  what  should  one  do  with  bills  ?" 

"If  only  for  small  sums,  send  them  around  for  Christmas 
presents  ;  if  large,  return  unopened." 

"Correct.     Miss  Something,  report." 

"I  found  out  some  things  about — a— a — Wordsworth— and 
then  found  out  they  weren't  any  of  them  true." 

"  That's  the  best  report  so  far  !  Take  D  minus  on  that  recita- 
tion, Miss  Something.     Class  excused." 

The  shifting  process  took  place  again. 

"What  course  comes  next?"  whispered  Alice  in  a  fever  of 
excitement. 

"Jistory,"  replied  a  vertical  plane,  passing  through  a  paral- 
lelopiped. 
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The  Progressor  began  first  with  the  advance  lesson. 

11  \V::;it  is  the  forest  of  Skiddaw  t"    The  question  went  around 

afore  aomeone  answered  : 
•A  field  where  all  the  trees  are  cut  down." 
Splendid!"  said  the  Progressor.     "And  now  for  the  review. 
Why  was  Germany  in  the  nth  century  like  the  modern  young 

:" 

imodio  Diet,"  responded  the  class  in  unison. 

••  Now  I  will  Lecture  till  the  end  of  the  hour."    He open< 
ge  tome  and  began  to  read  : 

■"Sulla  now  had  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  government. 
The  nubility  had  now  proved  its  unworthiness.  Sulla  now 
red  the  rule  of  the  senate,  now  dead,  and  tried  to  avert  the 
lution  he  thought  now  should  have  stopped.  Now  it  was 
necessary  to  abolish  the  privileges,  now  overabundant,  which 
the  nobility,  now  aggressive,  had  now  obtained.  Nowadays — " 
but  here  a  bell  rang  and  the  audience  disbanded  once  more. 

"General  Misinformation  la;  29,  b;  233,  c,  d,  j  ;"  whispered  a 
truncated  cone,  turning  gently  to  a  prism  as  a  third  Progressor 
entered.     He  began  briskly  : 

11  Miss  Anything.  What  did  Jove  say  to  Juno  when  he  mar- 
ried her  ':  " 

••With  all  my  goodly  worlds  I  thee  endow,"  responded  the 
young  Person,  reading  off  her  note  book. 

••  Note  books  closed  please,"  remarked  the  Progressor  with  as- 
ity. 

••  ICisfl  Everything.      What  are  Doughnuts  ?'' 

"  Doughnuts  are  fried. n 

"Where  do  you  find  a  thing  ?" 

••  In  the  Last  place  you  look." 

••What  is  the  difference  between  an  infant  in  arms  and  an 
armed  infant  ?  *' 

"All  infants  in  .inn.-  are  named  Jane  and  all  armed  infj 
:  Paul." 

•  I:'  you  should  become  bored  and  should  slap  me  in  t; 

uld  happen  P " 
•  T  e  would  withdraw  its. -if  from  me." 

■  '/I;!.-  right     'I'ln'  class  la  permitted  to  withdraw  itself." 
All  t  in-  room  was  finally  emptied.     The    prism    suddenly    di- 
minished to  a  small  dark  spot. 

•  Tin   tin-  point,*1    it    said    weakly.     '"I    was   was    afraid    you 

lldn't    !!;••.'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?"  asked  the  Jabberwock  nervously.  He 
had  come  sauntering  up  arm  in  arm  with  the  Bandersnatch, 
whispering  secrets  in  its  ear ;  but  he  suddenly  seemed  to  re- 
member something. 

"It  is  exactly  one  o'clock/'  replied  the  Bandersnatch,  pulling 
out  a  sandwich  and  looking  at  it. 

"  It  generally  is  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  a  deep  voice,  and 
Alice  turned,  startled,  to  see  the  Lion  peering  over  his  glasses 
at  her. 

"Well,"  said  the  Jabberwock,  "  at  two  I'm  going,  no  matter 
what  time  it  is." 

"  Oh,  yes,  this  is  your  Freshman-Sophomore  game  day  !"  said 
the  Lion. 

"  Oh,  no,  this  is  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Wednesday,  February 
the  twelfth,  if  you  please  ! " 

"  It's  half  past  one,"  said  the  Bandersnatch  with  his  mouth 
full.     He  had  half  eaten  his  sandwich. 

"Why — "  began  Alice,  but  the  three  turned  their  backs  and 
walked  off,  closely  followed  by  the  College  Spirit.  Alice  ran 
after  them,  but  she  had  hard  work  to  catch  up. 

"  You're  not  changing  about  as  you  usually  do,"  she  remarked 
to  the  Spirit.  "  You've  been  in  the  form  of  a  circle  an  hour. 
Why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  Freshmen  have  gone  on  to  Algebra  now,  and  they 
never  think  of  me.  So  I'm  simply  reduced  to  lowest  terms  for 
the  time' being.     Come  on,  or  we'll  be  late  for  the  game." 

They  entered  the  building  :  "The  Grimnasium,"  whispered 
the  Spirit.  "It's  called  the  Brimnasium,  though,  sometimes. 
You'll  see  why  when  you  get  into  the  jam  inside." 

"  Jam  to-morrow  and  jam  yesterday  and  even  jam  to-day," 
Alice  could  not  help  repeating  to  herself  as  she  was  pushed  and 
pulled  about  by  hundreds  of  Persons  surging  through  the  doors. 

"  Where  are  their  lozenges  of  well-rounded  life  ?"  she  asked 
as  she  squirmed  round  a  corner. 

"  Oh,  they've  left  them  out  doors.  The  Persons  are  all  one- 
sided you  see,  to-day." 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  said  Alice,  "  I  am  so  crowded  and  so  unhappy,  I 
almost  wish  I  were  home.  I  get  a  little  tired  of  this  place  some- 
times." 
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"Y    .  frail  bill;  ,  which  is  railed  the  Commence- 

mpling.    "You'll  be  glad  you  waited." 

at     Be  kept  rolling  about,  holding 

.1  Laughi  itedly. 

Alic  b  of  relief  as  Bhe  came  out  on  the  floor  of 

Bium.     Across   the  room   were  the  Lion  and   the 

Band*  1  in  white  linen  dresses  :  they  wort-  little  colored 

kths  on  their  heads;  and  there  beside  them  were  the  Dodo 

bird  and  the  Unicorn  :  Alice  craned  her  neck. 

•  You're  Looking  at  bhe  gladuates  I  see,"  said   the  College 
rit,  proudly.     "  We  have  quite  a  crop  of  them  now."' 
"The  gladuates  ':" 

••  Sea,     You  wait  till  the  End,  as  I  told  you  to,  and  you'll  be 
gladuated  too.     They're  very  datious." 
••Very  what  ':  " 

••  Very  datious.  When  a  person  has  lots  of  grace  she  is 
gracious,  isn't  she  ?  Well,  when  she  has  lots  of  dates  she  is 
datious.  and  they  all  are." 

u  How  very  curious,"  said  Alice.    "  But  what  is  the  difference 
reen  a  gladuate  and  an  ordinary  Person  ?    They  look  much 
alike  to  me." 

"  The  difference  is  that  between  Bonds  and  Securities.  But  I 
can't  explain  that  now.  You  might  understand  Bonds,  though 
some  Bonds  are  very  hard  to  understand,  but  you  can't  possibly 
understand  Securities  until  you  are  older.  We  have  another 
kind  of  crop  besides  the  gladuates,  though,  that  will  interest 
you." 

••  Where  ?  ' 

"  Sitting  over  there.     They're  called   the  Five   First   Fruits. 

They  are  all  different  varieties  of  peaches.     Care  must  be  taken 

in  selecting  the  fruit  ;  it  must  not  be  too  fresh.     This  lot  is  a 

good  one.  I  musl  say  that  for  it." 

Here  the  ^anic  began.     The   Jabberwock   ran   out    into   the 

middle  of  the  floor  and  wildly  pommelled  a  timid,  scarcely  re- 
alizable animal  much  smaller  than  itself. 
Alice  could  not  see  very  well  what  they  were  doing,  but  there 

Seemed  t<>  he  two  rules  t<>  the  game. 

One  rule  was  that  every   time  the    Jabberwock    hit    the  little 

animal,    the  .Jabberwock   got    up  and   cheered  for  itself  !    said  it 

i  itself  through  and  t  hrough  :  and  whenever  the  smaller  one 

got  hit  by  the  Jabberwock,  it  Lf<>t  up  and  cheered  for  itself;  it 
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said  it  was  the  guy  that  put  the  Fresh  iu  Freshman  ;  and  at  all 
these  times  all  the  Persons  in  the  Brimnasium  cheered  too. 

The  other  rule  was,  that  whenever  this  cheering  happened,  a 
tall  slender  Person  walked  out,  glared  at  Alice,  and  said  :  "If 
the  audience  is  not  more  quiet,  the  game  cannot  go  on." 

Finally  the  tall  Person  announced  that  the  score  was  a  tie  in 
favor  of  the  Jabberwock. 

"  We  won  !    We  won  ! "  cried  the  Jabberwock. 
"  You  won,"  said  all  the  Persons  on  the  other  side,  "but  the 
Littlest  Animal  really  played  the  better  game." 

Here  Alice  was  suddenly  caught  up  by  the  crowd  and  rushed 
around  and  around  and  around  in  a  cheering  careering  mob, 
until  her  head  swam  and  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying 
as  she  cheered. 

The  last  thing  she  was  conscious  of,  was  that  she  was  finally 
tossed  up  against  the  wall,  bruised,  beaten  and  out  of  breath, 
but  still  chanting  drunkenly  : 

"  Hersha  Szhabberwocky, 

Gesha  hearda  name 
Kinda  shink  as  winning  ; 

Donno  whosha  blame. 
Don'  think  I'm  an  even 
Donno  who  are  you  ; 
Worsh  Tale  in  creation 
Gee,  I'm  glad  ish  through  !  " 


THE  PIPER 

LEONORA   BRANCH 

He  plays  on  his  pipes  at  the  morning's  birth, 
When  the  world  is  fresh  and  the  sky  is  blue, 

And  his  wild  notes  ring  with  a  careless  mirth 
That  wakens  joy  in  our  hearts  anew. 

He  sings  of  Love  and  the  Soul  of  Man, 

And  smiling  we  whisper,  "  Play  on,  O  Pan." 

And  again  at  evening  he  tunes  his  reed, 

When  life  is  bitter  and  skies  are  gray, 
And  pale  lips  tremble  and  torn  hearts  bleed 

At  the  savage  sweetness  of  his  lay. 
Ah,  a  bitter  theme  is  the  Soul  of  Man  ! 
Though  we  weep  we  must  bid  him  "  Play  on,  O  Pan." 


THE  THOUGHTS  THAT  COME  WITH  MUSIC 
BOTH   acjnes  WILBOV 

thoughts  that  come  with  music 
<  tome  dim  and  drifting 
When  tin-  melody  is  whispering 

And  the  notes  run  shy  and  fleet  : 

And  there's  all  the  breath  of  rammer, 

And  the  \oi,-e  of  rustling  trees, 
In  tlie  chords  that  sigh  and  quiver 
Like  the  ebbing  of  the  breeze. 

The  thoughts  that  come  with  music 

: i  toward  the  far-away, 
And  following  the  dreaming  chords 

Farther  and  farther  stray  : 

Till  all  the  silent  figures 

And  seats  in  dusky  tiers 
I  Irow  vaguely  dim.  like  shadow-shapes, 
D  through  the  mist  of  years. 

The  thoughts  that  come  with  music- 
Are  gently  fraught  with  pain. 

For  in  the  notes  that  sob  and  seek 
Loneliness  stirs  again  : 

And  in  the  minor  tone  that  throbs 
Into  the  chord  above. 

There  is  all  the  tender  yearning 
And  the  reaching  out  of  love. 


THE  DREAMER 
LVQELA    RICHMOND 

:n  the  shadow  of  the  wayeide*tree 
He  lies  asleep ;  the  world  that  passes  by 

Does  not  disturb  him  :  he  will  lie 

And  sleep  till  evening,  from  its  presence  tree. 
All  pow'r  and  riches  1  ide  along  the  road, 

I  leauty  and  st  rength  and  pleasure  pass  all  day  : 
lb'  1 Is  them  not.  nor  cares  for  such  as  they. 

//.   Iim-  hi-  dreams,  and  they  will  lift  hi-  load. 

Polk  fall  him  fool  :  God  knows  that  he  is  wise 
Wit  li  all  t  he  happy  Wisdom  Of  a  child  : 
They  call  him  poor  ;  but  he  has  riches  piled 

Beyond  the  hoardings  of  man's  avarice. 

The  whole  world's  treasure  endless  past  him  streams 

Bui  he  i-  wealthy,  for  he  ha-  his  dream-. 
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THE  RATTLING  KNOB 


FRANCES   HUNTER 


Mabel  Loomis  had  been  making  cookies,  and  I,  with  a  gusto 
as  abnormal  to  me  now  as  a  taste  for  oysters  was  to  me  then, 
had  been  eating  raw  cooky  dough  from  the  sides  of  the  bowl. 
"  Here  Sarah,"  she  said,  "  you've  et  enough  of  that  to  make  you 
sick,  and  your  Ma  won't  like  it.  You  take  this  pail  and  go  to 
Norton's  for  a  quart  of  milk  if  they  can  spare  it.  I've  used  it 
all  in  the  cookies  and  I've  got  to  have  some  for  the  floatin'  island. 
And  don't  play  too  long  with  Aunt  Ella."  So  I  put  on  my 
jacket,  for  it  was  a  cold  morning  in  October,  and  ran  down 
through  the  garden.  The  ground  was  all  humpy  ;  hard  between 
the  hills,  and  white  with  frost,  but  soft  and  muddy  on  top. 
Limp  weeds  sprawled  among  the  stubble,  frost  killed,  but  green 
with  a  strange  brightness  that  seemed  like  spring  out  of  season 
— a  second  childhood.  I  went  through  the  hole  in  the  fence  in- 
to Henny  Stupplebeam's  back  yard  and  called  "  Henny  "  loudly 
as  I  passed.  He  did  not  come,  but  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in 
the  distance  sifting  ashes  for  his  mother — a  perfectly  circum- 
ferential little  boy,  with  bow-legs,  whose  lines  were  accentuated 
by  a  tendency  to  stuff  his  blouse  and  pockets  with  apples,  horse 
chestnuts,  or  small  cats,  in  season.  So  I  went  on  alone  swinging 
my  sparking  pail  so  violently  that  it  often  lost  the  cover.  I  al- 
ways arrived  at  Norton's  farm  with  a  heart  divided  between  a 
desire  to  show  how  really  brave  I  was,  and  my  fear  of  the  bull. 
In  fancy  I  often  hurled  "myself  on  his  charging  horns  to  save  a 
human  life,  but  in  reality  I  usually  ran  hastily  along  one  of  the 
smooth  hard  cow-paths  that  etched  the  close-cropped  meadow. 
At  last  I  climbed  over  the  bars  into  Norton's  back  yard— up  the 
walk  I  loved — separate  islands  of  stones  in  a  grassy  sea,  on 
which  short-legged  people  could  play  many  games  of  skill 
and  adventure,  and  under  which  dwelt  delightful  hard  worms 
resembling  scaly  watch  springs — under  the  trees  which  in  the 
summer  grew  thick  and  unpruned  like  a  second  firmament  of 
green,  into  Mrs.  Norton's  spicy  kitchen — a  wonderful  place  of 
sunshine  and  geraniums,  and  interesting  operations  that  the 
minister's  daughter  was  always  welcome  to  watch.  But  what 
made  this  kitchen  different  from  all  the  others  was  that  Aunt 
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>it  by  '  play  with  me.     At  first,  be- 

rhite  bail  own-up,    1  _  thought 

i  found  that  she  really 
liked  to.     1  heard  M  my  mother,  "  See, 

she  is  not  much  trouble.    S  rself  mosl  of  the  time." 

But  this  day  Aunt  Ella  wasn't  there,  bo  I  went  Into  tin-  cellar 
and  watched  Mrs.  N  »rton  pour  the  milk  recklessly  and  swiftly 
from  :  an  into  my  pail.    "Where  is  Aunt  Ella?"  I  said  as 

snapped  the  cover  on  and  wiped  off  the  drops  with  her 
apron.  I  •  she'a  up-stairs  this  morning— (Don't  swing  it 
child,  or  you'll  spill.)  Tell  your  mother  she's  been  worst-  and 
we've  got  to  send  her  away.  I  haven't  the  time  to  look  after 
her  and  she  just  Bits  and  cries  when  there's  no  one  to  amuse  her. 
That's  her  upstairs  now  rattling  the  knob."  I  listened  and  could 
hear  her  turning  the  knob,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 
4'0h.  Mrs.  Norton, "  I  said.  "  I'd  come  over  and  play  every  day 
if  you  will  keep  Aunt  Ella.''  Mrs.  Norton  didn't  speak  for  a 
minute  and  then  said,  "  No,  no,  your  mother  wouldn't  let  you. 
Hurry  up  now — Mabel  wants  the  milk,  I  know."  And  before 
long  I  was  playing  with  Henny  Stupplebeam  and  had  almost 
forgotten  about  Aunt  Ella  and  the  rattling  door-knob. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  FIRE 

MARJORIE   ANDERSON 

If  I  \\>iv  a  poet  I'<1  sing  Of  the  wondrous  castles  strong, 
With  their  braaen  portals  and  towers  high. 
Prom  which  knights  in  armor  bright  ride  forth  to  right  the  wrong, 
<  Overcoming  the  dragons  lurking  nigh 
In  the  heart  of  t lu-  fire. 

If  I  were  «  painter  I'd  paint  the  forge  where  the  gnomes  are  at  work. 
I ).•••]!  underground  In  their  fiery  vaults, 

M.ikiiiLT  burnished  BWOrds  Of  Steel  In  the  red  hot  furnace  where  lurk 

The  tiny  Imps  who  scamper  and  waits 

In  the  heart  Of  the  lire. 

But  I'm  only  s  dreamer  of  dreams,  with  an  M  if*'  'twixt  my  wish  and  me. 

..■•■  .it  the  glowing  i 
But  my  heart  can  sing  tl  md  my  mind  the  picture  tee 

of  the  wonderful  things  that  can  pass 

In  the  heart  "r  th< 


THE    PLAYTHING 

MIR  A   BIGELOVV    WILSON 

Toward  vacations  you  are  always  apt  to  dwell  in  thought  up- 
on the  unusual  advantages  of  your  childhood's  home.  You  re- 
call how  remarkably  cheerful  the  morning  sun  looked  when  it 
shone  through  your  particular  front  parlor  windows.  The 
carpet  which  that  sun  succeeded  so  well  in  fading  has  in  your 
memory  a  most  desirable  warmth  and  color.  You  remember 
the  old  blue  china  in  the  dining  room.  What  an  aesthetic  back- 
ground it  always  formed  to  the  warm  browns  and  sparkling 
splendor  of  the  Christmas  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  !  You 
forget  that  the  sauce  dishes  were  short  several  of  their  round 
dozen,  and  that  you,  by  virtue  of  your  youth,  had  always  to  eat 
your  red  cranberries  from  a  small  rose-wreathed  dish,  which 
mother  artfully  concealed  in  the  process  of  serving. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  my  childhood's  life  the  importance 
of  which  is,  I  believe,  never  exaggerated  by  the  glamor  of 
absence  or  expectancy.  Whenever  I  think  of  home  I  am  grate- 
ful for  it — the  most  unfailing  plaything  of  my  childhood,  con- 
stantly new,  constantly  arriving,  never  leaving  me.  It  is  the 
B.  and  M.  railroad.  I  say  it  with  utter  seriousness.  To  be  sure 
it  was  not  the  Fitchburg  Division  ;  but  it  was  the  B.  and  M.  and 
it  lay  just  across  the  road  from  our  house.  And  I  loved  it,  be- 
cause in  those  days  I  had  not  acquired  the  desire  to  get  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  as  many  minutes,  and  the  outside  aspect  of  a  slow 
moving  train  of  cars  was  far  more  to  my  taste  than  the  interior 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited. 

It  had  happened  in  this  way.  The  beautiful  white  country 
church  and  the  parsonage,  in  which  we  lived,  had  been  built  on 
the  banks  of  Green  river  before  men  had  harnessed  that  clear- 
flowing  current  to  mill  wheels  and  before  a  railroad  had  been 
necessary  by  which  to  arrive  at  those  mills.  Fate,  foreseeing 
perhaps  with  friendly  eye  certain  boys  and  girls  who  were 
destined  to  romp  across  the  lawns  of  that  church  and  manse, 
sent  the  railroad  straight  along  the  side  of  that  serene  country 
lane.  And  that  was  the  way  we  found  it  when  we  were  able  to 
appreciate  such  a  real  live  plaything. 
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1'  [  had  only  b  ssed  with  a  i    in  my 

1  might  have  lain  in  my  crib  and  watched  at  eight  the 

irks— the  steamy  columns  of  Bmoke  that  de- 

npon  the  environs  of  the  old  manse,  encircling  us  about 

Like  some  prophetic  spirit  hord< — parting  and  vanishing  away 

to  Leave  us  once  more  under  the  clear  coldneE  the  stars. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  spirits  of  the  Bmoke  and  the  sparks 

ijB  proved  friendly.     Perhaps  they   had  some  indefinable 

awe  for  the  quiet  church  and  the  house  set  in  its  big 

gardens  and  orchards.    For  they  never  set  the  mossy  shingles 

into  flame,  though  tie-  Long  row  of  coal  and  freight  sheds  across 

•  *  was  the  constant   scene  of  conflagrations  great  and 

small. 

Later  OD  1  learned  just  how,  if  you  chanced  to  he  awake  about 
one  in  the  morning,  you  could  catch  the  reflection  from  the 
windows  of  the  caboose  on  the  night  freight,  and  follow  the 
(plaint  shadows  on  the  wall  of  the  meu  who  walked  the  top  of 
the  freight  cars.  The  shadows  bumped  their  heads  against  the 
rriling  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  pity  of  the  sleepiest  spectator. 

But  in  the  daytime  the  railroad  furnished  a  more  vital  type 
of  plaything.  I  remember  that  the  first  time  I  was  ever  severely 
punished  was  for  running  away  from  mother  across  the  tracks. 
But  I  think  nether  soon  must  have  realized  that  the  attempt  to 
keep  her  children  away  from  the  fascinating  tracks  was  like 
forbidding  ducklings  the  pond.  I  am  just  beginning  to  appre- 
what  faith,  hope  and  love,  all  three,  one  of  mother's  pru- 
n;it  nn     must   have  had  to  defy  fate,  nv  rather  to  entrust  us 

be— and  to  the  railroad,  But  the  trust  was  never  violated, 
of  us  have  ever  been  run  over. 
To  begin  with  there  was  a  great  deal  ^i'  advantage  in  being  so 
iic;i!-  the  station.  Under  those  circumstances  the  art  of  welcom- 
ing and  speeding  guests  becomes  truly  glorified.  All  uncon- 
sciously we  developed  a  system  in  the  matter.  ( )n  such  occasions 
all  t  he  male  members  of  the  family  accompanied  by  myself  went 
en  mass.- to  t he  train.  When  the  Looked- for  arrival  appeared 
at  your  car,  the  signal  to  the  others  was  your  left  arm  waved 
frantically  in  air,  while  you  grabbed  Aunt  Sarah's  bag  in  your 
right  hand  and  prepared  to  !>.■  embraced.     On   the  way   home 

father  and  Aunt  Sarah  walked  down  the  street   first,    then   cane 

the  little  express  cart  with  Aunt   Sarah's  bag,   umbrella,  and 
sundry  suspicious  Looking  boxes  which  might  turnout  later  to 
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be  confectionery.  At  least  they  were  well  surveyed  by  the 
youngsters  who  filed  in  solemn  row  behind.  Except  in  remark- 
able cases  the  solemnity  with  us  never  wore  off  till  after  the 
first  meal. 

But  ordinarily  trains  irrespective  of  guests  were  sufficient  to 
amuse  us.  We  were  pretty  well  furnished  with  imaginations  ; 
and  the  railroad  and  all  the  life  centering  about  it  richly  pro- 
vided us  with  food  for  reflection.  The  social  center  of  the  rail- 
road life  was  a  fine  old  covered  well  that  stood  in  the  next  field. 
Here  they  all  came  for  refreshment — the  dark  browed  coal 
shovellers,  the  dapper  young  clerks,  teamsters,  grocery  men, 
conductors.  The  trains  were  fast  carrying  some  of  them  to  the 
other  side  of  the  continent ;  but  they  all  stopped  if  possible  to 
taste  the  sparkling  waters  that  had  deservedly  acquired  renown 
through  all  the  region.  There  we  learned  what  we  might  not 
have  learned  from  a  more  prepossessing  and  intellectual  group 
of  people — the  essential  spirit  of  friendliness.  To  these  men, 
bound  some  of  them  hand  and  foot  to  the  wings  of  the  monster 
iron  birds,  life  was  too  much  touched  with  the  tragic,  too  swift 
and  stern — to  allow  them  to  be  anything  but  friendly  to  the 
"next  fellow."  And  we  drank  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
behind  the  garden  wall  lived  railroad  adventures  in  miniature 
over  and  over  again. 

There  were  very  few  foot  passengers  going  up  and  down  our 
street  except  after  mill  hours,  so  we  took  possession  of  the  side- 
walk ;  and  one  of  the  parson's  children,  or  one  of  the  parson's 
children's  bicycle  was  pretty  sure  to  be  in  evidence  on  the  side- 
walk at  any  or  all  times  of  day.  The  advantage  of  a  railroad 
parallel  to  the  sidewalk  is  that  you  can  race  the  slower  moving 
trains.  Shall  I  ever  get  over  the  impulse  to  mount  a  bicycle 
a,nd  "get  there  first"  when  I  watch  a  train  approaching  a 
station  ! 

Whether  it  was  characteristic  of  the  B.  and  M.  or  of  trains  in 
general  I  am  not  sure,  but  perhaps  the  deepest  fascination  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  unexpected  was  always  happening.  Either 
a,n  engine  approached  the  freight  shed  in  the  dark  and  steamed 
through  the  wooden  gates,  or  a  train  got  switched  on  to  the 
wrong  track,  or  Roosevelt  came  through  on  his  campaign  tour, 
or,  most  frequent  of  all,  something  caught  on  fire.  We  were 
sure  to  be  on  hand. 

My  particular  friend  was  an  old  Scotchman  who  worked  the 
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Once  when  Roosevelt  came  through  he 
I  a  Ladder  by  which  we  climbed  to  the  roof  of  his  little 

house— only  to  Bee  through  the  windows  of  the  President's 
car  the  sedate  countenance  of  a  darkey  porter.     My  great  aim 

id  life  was  to  be  allowed  to  turn  the  (rank  all  by  myself, 

but  McHenderoon,  perhape  from  his  Scutch  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, never  granted  me  the  desire. 
Toward  night,  when  all  the  panoply  of  green  and  red  lights 

shone  out,  the  railroad  became  like  a  fairy  place  indeed.  The 
shiny  tracks  that  we  crossed  so  thoughtlessly  by  day  assumed  a 
Binister  aspect.    We  began  to  appreciate  the  poetry  and  mystery 

of  their  distant  destinations.     Our  neighborhood  was  crossed 

by   three  parallels,  the  river,  the  road  and   the  tracks:   hut  the 

greatest   of  these  was  the  tracks.      For,  more  than  the  winding 

river  or  the  Bhort  street,  the   steel    parallels,   where  they   van- 

l,   had   an  odd   way  of  curving  into  a  question  mark. 

Anything  I  could  say  about  the  railroad  would  he  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  the  whistles.  Do  you  know  the  signal  of 
distress— that  soul  wracking  series  of  almost  human  shrieks? 
That  meant  bicycles  mounted,  and  up  and  away  t"  the  scene  of 
action. 

Strangers  coming  for  the  first  time  to  the  manse  were  often 
kept  awake  of  nights  by  the  noise ;  but  to  us  who  had  been  born 
and  bred  with  it,  it  was  the  sweetest  lullaby.  You  could  listen 
to  a  train  approach  and  depart  and  go  farther — farther — farther 
off,  till  it  crossed  the  borderland  into  Maine.  You  heard  it 
steaming  on  by  all  the  wind-swept  seaside  towns  and  on  and  on. 
By  the  time  it  got  to  Portland  you  were  sure  to  be  asleep. 


AFTER  THE  STORM 

MAKION  DELAMEXER  FREEMAN 

When  dawn  breaks,  clear  and  bright,  the  tempest  past, 
And  o'er  the  rain-drenched  land  the  sun  chines  warm. 
We  breathe  a  prayer  of  heartfelt  thankfnln* 

That  Qod  DM  lent  the  sunshine  after  storm. 

Please  <  tod,  I  hat  when  our  mortal  life  i<  pasl . 
i  turbulent,  n  full  of  angniah,  pain, 

We  may  again  thank  Him,  in  that  fair  land. 
That  He  has  sent  us  sunshine  after  rain. 


JAKEY 

GERTRUDE   COIT 

The  Main  Street  playground  was  not  blessed  with  so  many- 
saintly  children  as  to  alarm  me  over  the  nearness  of  the  Millen- 
nium. But  of  all  the  children  the  one  who  gave  me  least 
trouble,  who  really  seemed  to  like  to  help  me,  was  a  little 
Jewish  boy,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  appellation  of  Jacob 
Plattus.  Sometimes  there  were  days  on  the  playground,  as 
there  are  days  everywhere,  when  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong.  At  such  times  Jakey  was  my  good  angel,  clearing  the 
atmosphere  where  it  seemed  most  in  need  of  being  cleared.  He 
really  had  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  other  children. 

He  was  a  pretty  child,  small  for  his  eleven  summers  and  with 
the  dark  complexion  and  wistfulness  of  expression  character- 
istic of  his  race.  Jakey  was  not  a  ''stick."  He  knew  how  to 
play  and  used  his  knowledge  to  good  advantage.  But  when  he 
played,  he  played  a  square  game  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  quite 
as  much  as  the  boys  who  cheated  and  quarrelled. 

When  I  had  books  to  carry  it  was  always  Jakey  who  met  me 
at  the  corner  with  a  bewitching  smile  and  a  cheery,  "  Lemme 
carry  'em." 

Often  in  summer  it  was  so  hot  in  the  tenements  that  mothers 
brought  their  babies  to  the  playground,  hoping  to  quiet  them 
in  a  cool  swing  under  the  huge  maples.  But  Jakey's  mother 
did  not  need  to  come  with  her  baby.  Jakey  was  father,  mother, 
nursemaid,  protector  of  all  his  small  brothers  and  sisters.  Some- 
times he  would  come  to  the  playground  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  the  younger  Plattus  who  was  not  yet  able  to  walk. 

He  would  deposit  the  baby  in  one  of  the  small  swings  under 
the  trees,  then  go  to  playing  with  the  other  children,  though  he 
seemed  never  to  forget  his  charge. 

One  day  I  missed  Jakey  from  the  playground.  When  one 
was  accustomed  to  seeing  him  day  after  day  one  could  not  help 
missing  him.  I  was  not  long  uninformed  of  the  reason  for  his 
absence.  At  eleven  o'clock  his  sister  Gladys  (Gladys  was  a 
favorite  name  at  the  Main  Street  playground  that  summer — I 
had  no  less  than  twelve  under  my  care), — Gladys  came  running 
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8  quite  breathless  and  it  was  evident  that  she  "brought  news. 
"Where  is— "  I  began,  but  Bhe  Interrupted  me. 
*•  Y<>u  know  mine  Jakey,"she  began.     "Veil,  yes'day  night 
he  fell  from  five  stairs  off,  and  iss  all  Bmaahed — " 

"  lb — what  ':"    I   .       :  ed.     I  thought  1  had  misunderstood  the 
child.      By  this  time  quite  a  orowd  of  children  had  gathi 
around  Gladys  and  me.     They  all  seemed  to  know  of  Jakey's 
accident. 

'  "Vis  ma'am."  eagerly  yelled  one  of  Jakey's  neighbors,  "he 
got  smashed  somethink  awful.     I  seen  him,  and — " 

I  sliuddered  with  horror,  though  it  was  not  yet  quite  clear  to 
me  what  had  happened  to  the  lad.  Then  Gladys  told  me  the 
storjr  quite  clearly,  and  it  interested  me  that  there  was  no  horror 
in  the  accident  for  her,  only  pride  that  her  Jakey  had  been  the 
center  of  attraction. 

•"  V  see,"  she  said,  "mine  mama,  she  vashed  her  best  vhite 
dress,  vat  she  had  nefer,  nefer  vashed  pefore— de  vhite  dress  vot 
she  vas  marrit  in — 'cause  she  vas  to  vear  it  to  my  cousin's  ved- 
ding.  Ven  it  vas  vashed  she  hang  it  in  house  first  to  dry,  but 
dry.  Ven  she  hang  it  on  five  stairs  out  back  and  de  vind 
blow  somethink  awful,  and  it  blow  off  somehow,  and  mine 
mania  she  send  Jakey  out  and  tell  him  he  should  get  it.  Next 
think,  Jakey,  he  iss  out  on  sidewalk,  all  smashed — "  Gladys 
paused  for  breath. 

'"  Yon  don't  mean — "  I  said — "Jakey — isn't  dead  !  " 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Gladys  cheerfully,  "but  they  went  and  took 
him  to  de  hospital  and  they  say  he  can't  never  get  well.  He's 
all  smashed— I  seen  him.     He  looks  somethink  awful." 

Again  I  shuddered.  I  could  hardly  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. What  would  this  family  do  if  their  Jakey,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  willing  member  of  the  household,  should  be  a 
cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ? 

But  Jakey  did  not  live.  That  very  night  1  read  in  the  paper 
of   his  death  at    the   hospital.       As  1   walked   to  the  playground 

the  next  morning  I  tried  to  think  of  words  of  comfort  that  I 
might  Bay  to  little  Gladys,  for  1  pictured  her  quite  grief -stricken 
.  as  she  realized  thai  Jakey  would  never  play  about  with 
her  again, 

Not  at  all.  Gladys  met  me  at  the  corner.  "Yon  know  mine 
Jakey, "  she  began,  confidentially.      "Veil,  mine  Jakey,  he  iss 

dead,  and  if  you  vant  to,  you  kin  see  him,"  this  last  very  conde- 
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sceiulingly.  "  He's  smashed  pretty  bad,"  she  went  on,  "but  he 
looks  lovely  with  his  face  an'  hands  all  cleaned  an'  candles  all 
aroun'  him." 

I  caught  my  breath,  then  remembered  my  manners  enough  to 
thank  Gladys  and  tell  her  that  I  should  be  too  busy  at  the  play- 
ground to  leave.  This  baby's  matter-of-fact  view  of  death  was 
one  which  I  had  never  happened  to  meet  before.  We  walked 
along  together  until  we  reached  the  playground,  which  I  was 
surprised  to  find  almost  empty. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Hebrew  contingent  arrived  in  a  body 
•and  went  straight  to  the  wash-room  inside  of  the  building.  This 
unusual  and  unforeseen  desire  to  wash  I  could  not  understand. 
They  stood  in  line,  each  waiting  his  turn.  I  dared  not  ask  the 
reason  for  this  sudden  desire  for  cleanliness  lest  they  should 
think  that  I  was  objecting.  Finally,  seeing  that  it  would  take 
several  minutes  before  they  should  all  have  finished  their  ablu- 
tions, I  suggested  to  some  at  the  end  of  the  line  that  they  might 
play  a  game  with  me  before  washing  their  hands.  They  looked 
at  me  in  horror  and  amazement  and  one  gasped  out,  "Oh,  no  ! 
We  couldn't  to  do  that ! "  I  was  completely  mystified  until  a 
small  Polish  girl  took  my  hand  and  gently  beckoned  me  aside. 

"Y*  see,  they  is  Sheenies,"  she  said,  "an'  they  went  and 
looked  at  Jakey,  an'  wen'  you  is  a  Sheenie  an'  looks  at  a  dead 
one  you  hafs  to  wash  your  han's  an'  face  right  after,  'fore  you 
do  a  single  nother  thing  ! " 

So  the  mystery  was  explained — and  the  washing  was  continued 
with  diligence.  The  entire  day  I  caught  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion about  Jakey,  but  not  a  sad  note  in  it  all — simply  one  of  in- 
terest. I  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  grieved  for  the  bright 
little  fellow  taken  away. 


MY  WINDOW-PANE 

MARY  NOEL  ARROWSMITH 

Delicate  fern  and  leaf  and  rush 

Silvering  o'er  the  pane, 
Touched  by  the  daintiest  fairy  brush, 

Is  summer  here  again  ? 

Tracery  fine  as  gossamer  threads. 
Frosty  blossoms  bend  their  heads, 
Crystal  star  flower  radiance  sheds 
Over  my  window-pane. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


ULTRA    VIRES 

SOPHIA    LYMAN    SMITH 

The  clerk  of  courts  was  about  to  strike  the  ten  o'clock  bell. 
He  stood  with  the  mace  poised  in  his  hand,  aimed  for  its  mighty 
blow  on  the  great  national  gong,  which  would  soon  set  the 
country  vibrating  from  bleak  Northampton  to  sunny  South 
Orange,  as  with  an  earthquake.  And  as  the  sound  died  away, 
every  patriotic  heart  would  compose  itself  to  slumber,  and  the 
light  of  Freedom  would  be  promptly  put  out.  Up  and  down  the 
streets  of  the  cities  the  State  Legislatures  would  pace,  tapping 
at  the  doors  of  the  unruly  and  hushing  every  sound  of  revelry 
by  night.  Woe  to  the  ball  on  Fifth  Avenue  whose  hostess 
could  not  show  a  written  pardon  from  the  President  : — 

Mrs.  Clymatius  Vanderhoopen  is  hereby  entitled  to  use  her 
yearly  light  cut  on  the  night  of  March  2(>,  until  eleven  o'clock. 

Sealed  and  countersealed  at  Washington. 

But  the  great  statute  had  but  recently  been  passed,  and  the 
more  backward  parts  of  the  country  were  not  fully  accustomed 
to  its  enforcement.  Even  in  staid  New  England,  readers  were 
still  reading,  dancers  were  still  dancing,  and  legislators  were 
>till  legislating,  fully  clothed  and  in  a  blaze  of  light,  at  one-half 
Becond  before  ten.  As  the  mace  swished  through  the  air  of 
Washington,  a  general  murmur  rose  throughout  the  land.  Dis- 
satisfaction and  haste  were  rampant.  "Oh,  dear  \n  sighed  Miss 
Dressy  La  Socie'te',  "  I  can  never  unhook  this  dress  in  the  dark  !" 
•'They  may  as  well  kill  me  now."  cried  a  fair  damsel  who  was 
writing  her  English  I),  "for  Miss  Btoneheart  will  kill  me  to- 
morrow if  this  isn't  done!"  "But,M  insisted  the  ardent  suf- 
fragette,   "I   must  throw  this  rock  to-night,  or  we  shall  never 
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win  the  ballot."  The  clerk  of  courts  could  not  but  hear  these 
menacing  murmurs,  but  duty  drove  him  on  to  strike.  Suddenly 
up  from  his  cozy  quiet  home  rose  a  deliverer,  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  will-power  and  progress.  He  approached  the  stern  execu- 
tor of  the  law,  shouting  "You  shall  not  ring  that  bell  to-night, 
and  I  will  not  put  out  my  light."  The  mace  was  arrested  in 
mid-air,  as  the  daring  reformer  turned  and  appealed  to  the 
sovereign  people— "This  tyranny  shall  be  ended,  and  I  will  set 
you  free.  This  wretched  law  shall  no  longer  interfere  with  your 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Pursue  it  if  you  like  until  the  dim  hours 
of  the  dawn.  You  say  this  law  is  in  the  constitution  ?  Then  we 
will  amend  the  constitution  !  Why  should  we  not  ?  Even  the 
Council  amends  its  constitution  !"  At  this  splendid  appeal,  the 
mace  dropped  to  the  floor,  and  early  the  next  morning  Congress 
generously  changed  the  retiring-hour  to  10:05. 


TYPES 

MARY   VIRGINIA  MARTIN 

I.  She  was  pretty  in  a  smooth-haired,  grey-eyed,  pink-and- 
white  sort  of  way.  She  was  a  student  in  an  historical,  serio- 
logical  and  English  22  sort  of  way,  and  she  was  good  fun  in  a 
supper-party,  luncheon-party,  strolling-theatrical,  flowery-con- 
versational and  listening  sort  of  way.  The  ordinary  college 
activities,  such  as  bacon  bats,  games  and  sings,  did  not  appeal 
to  her  at  all.  She  went  through  college  interested  above  all  in 
the  people  about  her.  Their  motives  and  aspirations,  their 
despairs,  amused  and  pleased  her  sometimes,  disgusted  and 
annoyed  her  sometimes,  but  interested  her  always.  She  learned 
a  great  deal  about  girls,  and  they  learned  not  so  much  about 
her.  Her  good  friends  were  devoted  to  her  and  her  acquaint- 
ances envied  her  friends.  She  got  every  bit  out  of  college  that 
she  wanted,  and  when  she  was  through  she  had  no  empty 
honors  in  her  hand.  The  paths  she  pursued  had  been  pur- 
sued leisurely  and  with  pleasure  as  she  went  along,  rather  than 
in  the  joy  of  the  chase  after  something.  She  didn't  say,  "Is  it 
worth  while,  after  all — this  straining  for  the  privilege  of — 
what  ?  Singing  fool  songs  with  a  chosen  few  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  nine  at  night,  the  privilege  of  making  one's  self 
very  conspicuous  and  much  looked  up  to  by  those  lesser  lights 
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who  had  not  yet  *  gotten  in.'  "     She  had  not  gotten  in  and  found 
i^  not  worth  while,  for  to  her  all  she  did  was  interesting  and 
lid  not  yield  t<>  the  peril  of  externalism. 

II.  She  was   pretty   in  a  plump,  curly-haired    sort  of  way. 
ybody  knew  her  and  she  knew  everybody  else.     Sin*  was  a 

•rv  poor  student — just  squeezed  through  things  and  s] 
days  searching  for  snap  courses.  She  never  passed  at  the 
office,  and  she  consequently  never  made  things.  She  "adored 
fudge  cake,  my  dear,  just  adored  it."  She  was  taken  for  a 
man  even  at  Commencement,  and  her  A.  B.  was  the 
"St  wonder  to  herself  and  her  friends.  She  was  a  very 
cheerful,  happy,  adaptable  sort  of  person,  and  was  going  to 
,;get  acquainted  with  my  friends  at  home  again,  just 
acquainted,"  after  college. 

III.  She  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered.  She  was  dressed  in 
perfectly  fitting  tailored  suits,  always  wore  the  latest  style  in 
neckties  and  looked  a  little  mannish.  She  was  the  kind 
''who  went  in  for  athletics"  heart  and  soul.  She  made  the 
team  her  freshman  year,  and  in  her  senior  year  was  adored  from 
afar  by  the  under  classmen  as  the  captain  of  the  team.  She 
wore  a  flower  in  her  buttonhole,  and  was  supplied  always  with 
a  fresh  one  by  some  devoted  student.  She  was  going  to  teach 
gymnastics  in  a  girls'  prep,  school  —  "Be  independent,  you 
know,  girls.     I  couldn't  bear  to  be  tied  down  at  home." 

IV.  She  was  plain,  not  homely — just  plain.  She  never  looked 
as  if  more  than  two  minutes  had  been  spent  on  her  hair  and 
little  more  on  the  rest  of  her  toilet.  Her  skirts  sagged  and  she 
wore  good-sense  shoes.  She  didn't  know  anyone  and  hardly 
anyone  knew  her.  The  college  went  on  its  way  and  she  went 
on  here  and  now  and  then  they  met.  She  loved  to  study.  She 
loved  to  concentrate  for  two  hours  at  a  time  and  then  two  more, 
even  if  the  college  physician  did  say  concentration  for  more 
than  twenty  minutes  at  a  stretch  was  impossible.  In  April  she 
got  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key,  and  after  college  she  was  going  to 
••  study  some  nior.-,  1  guess." 

V.  She  had  a  rather  severe  face  at  first  glance,  but  it  was 
one  which  truly  Lighted  up  when  she  smiled.  She  was  very 
conscientious  about  her  studies  and  college  rules.  Her  sympa- 
thy was  quick  and  ready.     She  was  always  willing  to  do  an  y- 

anyone  suggested  in  the  way  of  fun.     She  had  very  many 
friends  who  did  not  rave  at  all,  but  loved  her  and  admired  her 
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in  a  way  few  are  loved  and  admired.  She,  too,  was  an  honor 
girl  in  April,  and  she  was  going  to  do  social  settlement  work 
when  she  got  through. 

But— 

They,  every  one  of  them,  got  married  the  first  year  out  of 
college. 


MY    BOOKS 

HAZEL   GEROW  DEYO 

A  row  of  books  upon  a  shelf  — 
My  books,  a  little  part  of  me — 
Do  they  reveal  my  inner  self, 
My  hidden  personality  ? 
A  battered  Logic,  scarred  and  old, 
The  ''Death  of  Arthur  "  all  in  verse, 
And  then  Zoology — all  told 
I  really  can't  say  which  is  worse  ; 
Then  here's  my  Sociology- 
Did  I  take  you  ?    I  ivas  a  dunce  ! 

0  yes,  I  lacked  humanity 
Because  I  killed  a  spider  once  ; 

A  Turner  book  with  gorgeous  prints, 

Jane  Austen  volumes,  one,  two,  three, 

A  "  Hedda  Gaoler's"  subtle  hints 

Beside  a  red  "  Aurora  Leigh  ;  " 

"  The  Blue  Bird  "  in  its  leather  gown 

Next  to  a  set  of  Bernard  Shaw, 

And  then  a  book  of  great  renown 

And  much  discussed — "The  Common  Law.' 

Then  Tennyson's  immortal  "  Maud," 

And  Kipling  with  my  Bible  next ; 

Rossetti's  poems  done  abroad 

With  quaint  illuminated  text ; 

And  then — a  long  and  narrow  book 

Of  deepest  purple  trimmed  with  gold — 

Into  its  depths  I  daily  look, 

1  love  the  tale  its  pages  hold. 
It  travels  with  me  where  I  go 
I  keep  it  always  within  call, 
Ought  I  to  let  outsiders  know 

I  love  my  check  book  best  of  all  ? 


LURE  OF  REDUCED  RUBBER 

CLARA   SAVAGE 

Perhaps  I  9hould  not  have  gone  to  that  Fire  Sale.  Perhaps 
Lould  all  have  stayed  away  and  let  the  poor  and  needy  of 
Northampton  go  and  buy  the  satin  pumps,  silk  stockings  and 
slightly  damaged  white  kid  gloves  displayed  there.  My  con- 
Boienee  troubles  me  now,  but  at  the  time  1  only  knew  that  this 
would  be  my  first  experience  at  a  Fire  Sale,  and  those  who  knew 
them  better  said  not  to  miss  it. 

"  Prometheus  Unbound,"  in  Elocution,  took  a  long  time  that 
afternoon,  so  that  we  arrived  at  the  Sale  a  little  late,  and  quite 
breathless  found  ourselves  in  a  crowd  outside  the  window  of  a 
small  store  on  a  side  street.  As  the  crowd  jostled  and  swayed, 
one  could  catch  glimpses,  now  and  then,  through  the  crook  of 
one's  left  hand  neighbor's  elbow  and  around  the  back  of  the  fat 
woman  in  front,  of  a  large  glass  window,  filled  with  black  derby 
hats. 

"  Is  that  what  you  get  ?"  I  asked  the  college  friend  who  had 
urged  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  sale.  "  I  don't  really  want  a 
derby  hat ! " 

"  Silly  ! "  she  yelled  back  as  the  crowd  swept  her  along.  "  You 
don't  have  to  get  one." 

I  thought  her  remarks  lacked  some  of  the  constructive  ele- 
ments which  would  make  me  wish  to  elbow  my  way  into  that 
store,  but  it  was  too  late  to  try  to  squirm  my  way  out  of  the 
crowd  now.  They  bore  me  on,  until  escorted  by  one  of  our  local 
police,  I  entered  the  door.  More  derby  hats,  and  men's  shirts  in 
corn-color  with  lavender  stripes,  blue  with  pink  stripes  and  other 
pleasing  combinations,  greeted  me  on  either  side.  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  I  knew  my  uncles  well  enough  to  offer  them 
any  of  these  bargains  as  gifts.  Flaming  neckties  hung  against 
the  wall.  How  unusual  that  royal  purple  one  would  look  with 
my  brown  suit  !  Never  in  my  life  had  I  had  a  purple  tie— I 
Btarted  to  want  one.  But  fortunately  I  did  not  have  time  to  gel 
very  far  along  in  wanting  it.  The  counters  were  jammed  with 
buyers  so  that  I  could  not  penetrate  to  them  and  effect  a  pur- 
chase. Despairingly,  I  sought  my  collegiate  friend.  She  was 
far  ahead  hopelessly,  in  evcoably  lost.     Then  a  sudden  move,  an 
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eddy  in  the  crowd  and  I  was  pushed  against  a  counter  where  I 
wriggled  up  till  I  could  look  over  the  bargains  there  displayed. 
They  were  rain  coats. 

Now  I  had  no  thought  of  buying  a  rain  coat  when  I  went  to 
that  sale  and  yet—these  were  very  cheap  rain  coats  and  inoffen- 
sive in  color  and  I  vastly  preferred  them  to  derby  hats  and  men's 
shirts.  I  clutched  one,  but  felt  a  fierce  tugging  at  the  other  end 
and  looking  up  saw  a  stalwart  young  farmer  at  least  six  feet  in 
height,  clutching  the  collar  of  the  coat.  He  saw  me  at  the  same 
moment  and  loosening  his  hold  beat  his  way  towards  the  derby 
hats  where  he  might  be  free  from  feminine  encroachment. 

"  How  much  is  this  one  ?"  I  fairly  screamed  at  the  youth  be- 
hind the  counter.  Such  a  dapper  youth  too  !  His  slicked  hair 
looked  as  though  the  hose  had  played  upon  it  and  his  necktie 
was  one  of  the  least  damaged  at  the  sale. 

"  They're  all  two- fifty,"  he  said  curtly.  Then  taking  me  in 
and  observing  my  newly  washed  hair  which  I  had  attempted  to 
secure  to  my  head  by  aid  of  a  hair  ribbon,  he  seemed  to  pity  my 
youthful  ignorance. 

"Did  you  want  one,  little  girl  ?"  he  asked  kindly. 

I  think  that  youth  was  perhaps  sixteen  and  I  am  twenty-two, 
and  felt  naturally  enraged  at  his  condecension,  but  I  curbed  my 
anger  and  said, 

"Yes,  please,"  quite  pleasantly. 

"  Try  this  one  on,"  he  commanded. 

I  did  as  he  said. 

"  Too  long  !  "  he  announced,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  the  six-foot 
farmer  let  go  so  quickly. 

"  Try  this  !  perfect  fit,"  said  this  youthful  paragon  of  sartorial 
knowledge. 

"But  it's  very  damp,"  I  said  hesitatingly. 

'k  Naturally,"  said  he,  "  It's  been  in  a  fire  and  the  hose  played 
on  it.     I'll  let  you  have  it  for  two  dollars  because  it's  damp." 

Who  could  resist  such  a  bargain — not  I  ! 

I  bore  my  prize  home  proudly  and  had  it  on  and  off  most  of 
the  evening  for  the  inspection  of  admiring  friends.  ThejT  ad- 
mire it  so  much  that  I  try  not  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  smell 
of  damp,  smoky  rubber  pervades  my  whole  room  and  causes  me 
to  dream  by  night  that  while  I  am  powerless  to  move,  my 
galoshes  on  the  top  of  my  radiator  burn  up  before  my  very  eyes. 
4 


JEALOUSY 

ESTHER  LOYOLA  HARNEY 

The  -eyed  monsfc  r  gets  as  all  sometime  or  other.    No 

matter  how  much  you  argue  that  you  haven't  a  jealous  bom  in 
your  body,  beware,  and  whisper  it  low  !  For  from  behind  you, 
creeping  stealthily  from  nowhere,  is  a  green-eyed  monster  that 
leers  at  your  boast  and  makes  ready  to  jump  at  you  and  make 
you  his  own. 

Let  us  see  ourselves  when  we  are  least  near  the  danger  mark. 
We  sit  in  the  class-room.  The  clock  strikes  ;  the  class  begins. 
The  instructor  stands  before  us  on  the  platform  and  lectures. 
During  her  talk,  her  ringers  wander  to  her  waist-line  and  fum- 
bling for  a  while  rest  lovingly  on  her  watch-fob.  Our  eyes 
follow  her  movements,  and,  behold  there  between  tin-  caressing 
lingers  gleams  a  gold  key.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  !  The  words  strike 
a  resounding  chord  in  our  heart  and  brain.  We  especially 
stress  the  Phi  Be-ee-ta.  Wouldn't  we  like  to  have  one  of  those 
keys  to  dangle  before  our  family,  our  friends  and  —  maybe 
sometimes  our  pupils.  Oh  !  if  we  could  be  so  brillant !  We  are 
sure  that  we  would  appreciate  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure 
more  than  others.  A-ah  !  Stealthily  and  noiselessly  the  door 
of  the  class-room  yawns  a  crack  and  the  leering  imp  jumps  in 
and  sits  down  beside  us.     Jealous  ?    Oh  no  ! 

Again,  perhaps,  we  are  too  late  for  front  seats  in  class,  so  we 
silently  slip  in  at  the  back.  The  recitation  goes  on.  It  is  a  bit 
slow  and  our  eyes  wander  out  over  the  rows  of  girls  seated 
before  us.  The  various  styles  of  hair-dressing  meet  our  roving 
eyes.  Oh  !  why  haven't,  we  curly  hair  so  that  we  could  part 
our  hair  and,  with  a  flip  of  the  fingers,  knot  it  in  place  at  the 
curve  of  our  neck.  It  would  be  so  artistic  !  Wesigh.  A  breeze 
from  the  open  window  cools  our  face,  and  wafts  into  our  pres- 
ence on  the  breath  of  the  wind  a  grinning  little  monster. 
Jealous  ?    ( )h  no  ! 

Some  other  time;  perhaps,  when  we  are  nearer  the  danger 
mark,  which  always  lies  very  close  to  any  assemblage  of  our 
own  sex,  so  and  so  gets  up  and  does  her  parlor  "  stunts."  We 
are  amused  and  so  is  the  assemblage.  We  think  "  why  can't  we 
perform  as  she  does  and  make  ourselves  entertaining."     Her© 
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we  sit  like  a  stick  and  add  our  half  hearted  applause  to  the  per- 
formance, while  we  long  to  see  ourselves  up  there  rolling  our 
eyes  in  a  most  bewitching  fashion  and  our  tongues  in  a  fascinat- 
ing purring  accent  as  we  charm  our  audience  with  our  ...  Lo  ! 
we  are  brought  to  earth  with  a  start.  There  !  squatting  beside 
us,  making  another  grotesque  pattern  in  the  persian  rug  is  a 
small,  apish  figure  with  a  green,  sickly  smile.    Jealous  !    Oh  no  ! 

Again  we  go  to  a  tea  bedecked  in  our  newest  tailored  suit,  be- 
hatted  with  our  new  winter  hat  and  be-gloved  in  our  spandy 
white  kids.  We  chat  on  and  on  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  taste 
our  tea,  and  peck  at  our  cake.  Our  conversation  gets  up  in  the 
air  and  we  talk  in  cloudy  drifts.  Over  in  the  corner,  under  the 
soft  glow  of  the  lamp  is  one  of  our  good  friends,  surrounded  by 
four  or  five  girls — freshmen  !  freshmen  from  the  very  way  they 
simper  and  giggle  !  We  catch  their  adoring  glances  as  they 
are  darted  to  our  friend  and  perhaps  lost  on  us.  We  muse 
on.  We  can  see  now  who  will  be  adored  by  the  young  new- 
comers to  our  college  life  !  Why  haven't  we  a  train  of  adorers 
hanging  on  our  every  word,  and  scraping  for  our  every  smile  ? 
Why  can't  we  ? — we  are  interrupted — "  won't  you  have  a  cake  ?  " 
We  take  one  politely  a  little  confused.  There,  wrapped  up  in 
the  luscious  folds  of  the  chocolate  frosting  is  a  funny  little 
figure  with  shiny,  green  eyes  !    Jealous  ?    Oh  no  ! 

And  so  we  see  that  no  matter  how  well  we  conceal  the  pres- 
ence of  this  little  creatnre,  it  loosens  itself  from  us  and  slips 
from  our  grasp  many,  many  times.  It  is  present  in  the  best  of 
us  and  with  all  of  us.  But,  after  all,  what  of  it,  if  we  catch  the 
slippery,  disturbing  thing,  hold  it  in  our  control,  and  keep  it  in 
check  ?  It  gives  us  variety  with  its  spicy  bits  of  trouble  and 
adds  to  the  zest  in  life,  until  we  compare  our  lot  in  life  to  that 
of  our  other  friends,  and  we  think,— ah!  but  we  won't  think 
this  time.     Jealous  !     Oh  no  ! ! 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


The  Promise  of  Sprin«. 

I  heard  a  robin  this  afternoon 

Singing  his  heart  out  to  the  Bun, 
And  the  sweet  warm  smell  of  the  moist  earth 

Told  plainer  than  words  that  winter  is  done. 

Raw  winds  will  blow  and  snow  will  fly, 
And  weeks  will  pass  ere  a  green  leaf  start-. 

But  the  promise  of  spring  is  in  the  air 
And  the  gladness  of  spring  is  in  our  hearts. 

Alice  W.  Cone  1913. 


1  cannot  write.  I  cannot  sing, 

I  cannot  talk  and  dance-. 
I  cannot  do  a  single  thing 

Excepting  just  to  prance. 
I  was  not  cut  out  for  the  clubs 

Nor  for  affairs  of  Btate, 
So  I'll  not  aspire.  I'll  be  myseli 

And  just  appreciate. 

Dohotiiv  Spe.nxer  1914. 

Recent  painful  events  make  us  almost 
Tin-:  Spectator  afraid  of  mentioning  the  subject  of  this 
discourse.  f<»r  fear  of  the  discussion  which 
might  arise.  We  are  indeed  open  to  tin-  advantages  of  li^ht- 
outs ;  the  above  mentioned  events  have  mad<  us  fully  so.  We 
realize  the  imperative  need  of  a  twenty-fifth  hour  in  at  least  one 
day  during  the  week,  but  in  spite  of  our  conviction  there  are 
marked  disadvantages  to  such  an  hour.  Suppose  you  have  a 
room-mate  who  is  sleepy.     She  goes  t»  bed  in  dejected  silence, 
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and  by  her  tortured  tossings  to  and  fro,  convinces  you  that  you 
are  a  hard-hearted  wretch,  depriving  an  innocent  victim  of  her 
rightful  sleep.  But  perhaps  your  room-mate  prefers  to  stay 
awake,  and  the  exigencies  of  the' hour  not  weighing  heavily  on 
her,  she  engages  you  in  conversation.  Worse  still,  a  friend  or 
two  may  drop  in  to  take  advantage  of  your  twenty-fifth  hour, 
and  the  engagements  of  conversation  become  even  more  compli- 
cated. Nocturual  discussions  are  always  more  interesting  than 
those  which  occur  in  the  common  light  of  day. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  live  in  single  blessedness,  the  di- 
versions of  conversations  are  lessened  considerably,  and  are  con- 
sequently more  desirable.  How  bleak  and  dreary  it  is  to  fever- 
ishly scribble  away  in  a  lonely  room,  one's  only  companion  a 
fast  chilling  radiator.  And  to  put  out  the  light  and  creep  into 
bed  alone  in  the  dark  !     It  is  a  picture  I  do  not  like  to  think  of. 

And  consider  the  effect  of  alight  cut  upon  the  next  day.  How 
delightful  it  would  be  to  sleep  on  in  peace  for  hours,  how  un- 
necessary and  tiresome  seems  the  day's  program  !  You  haven't 
even  the  slightest  interest  in  what  you  are  going  to  put  on.  The 
whole  day  is  murky  with  ennui  due  to  lack  of  sleep.  You  sink 
gratefully  into  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and  decide  that  if  there  are 
to  be  twenty-five  hours  in  the  day,  the  extra  one  had  best  come 
between  seven  and  eight  to-morrow  morning. 

Alice  W.  Cone,  1913. 

The  Paths  of  Glory 

Hail,  educators,  square  and  flat  and  thin, 
That  greet  me  every  day  and  twice  a  day, 
Neatly  arranged  upon  a  round,  white  plate 
At  dinner  and  at  luncheon,  for  dessert. 
The  others  sit  and  revel  in  doughnuts, — fried, 
And  coffee,  too,  an  artificial  stimulant, 
Or  pudding,  very  rich,  or  apple-pie — 
Pernicious  pastry  :  but  I  slowly  munch 
One  after  one,  the  flat,  dry,  tasteless  squares, 
And,  all  my  mind  intent  on  higher  things, 
Heed  not  the  tempting  smells  that  rise  around. 
But  lose  myself  in  contemplation 
Of  all  the  joys  of  being  on  the  team. 

Margaret  L.  Farrand  1914. 
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(A   SKETCH    IN   CONTRAST) 

"  Sou  aren't  leaving  a  room  ?w 
Main  Street—  As  I  spoke  1  realized  that  my  voice 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  had  not  a  hopeful  tone:  for  I  had  ad- 
dressed tin-  same  question  to  five  dif- 
ferent people,  and  the  result  had  been  a  variety  of  negatives. 
I  sat  on  the  wooden  bench  between  the  first  and  second  floors  of 
Music  Hall,  from  whence  I  could  accost  every  passer-by.  I  felt 
lik»-  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  I  must  have  had  a  somewhat 
threatening  aspect,  for  everyone  I  addressed,  fled  ! 

I  cursed,  mentally,  the  Powers  who  had  handed  me  one  prac- 
tice room  at  "  7.30  A.  M.  in  S.  B.,"  and  the  other  at  "  8.15  P.  M. 
in  J.  M.  irreene."  The  witching  hour  of  7.30  A.  M.  always  finds 
me  dashing,  kimona-clad,  for  a  tub,  so  that  didn't  seem  to  fit 
my  personal  schedule.  8.15  P.  M.  had  possibilities,  had  it  been 
assigned  anywhere  else,  but  I  confess  that  after  dusk  I  am 
afraid  to  pass  the  long  rows  of  ghostly  black  figures,  hanging 
silent  in  the  choir-room.  So  my  practicing  has  to  be  done  as  I 
can  get  a  room. 

I  sat  forlorn  and  gazed  at  the  long  curve  of  Main  Street.  A 
milk-wagon  rattled  by  slowly,  and  was  joined  at  the  watering 
trough  by  a  wagon  with  two  horses.  Two  girls  in  brilliant 
"mackinaws"  strolled  by,  an  automobile  stopped  before  the 
Academy  and  a  woman  got  out,  and  owing  to  a  somewhat 
tight  skirt  tripped  rather  riskily  across  the  high  curbing  and 
entered  the  theatre.  Further  down,  a  man  smoked  bored ly 
while  waiting  for  a  car;  and  at  the  turn  people  came  and  went 
into  Hoyden's. 

It  was  not  an  inspiring  scene,  and  I  had  exhausted  its  possi- 
bilities for  amusement  in  a.  short  time.  There  seemed  no  imme- 
diate prosped  of  getting  a  room,  so  I  picked  up  my  books  with 
a  sigh,  took  a  farewell  glance  at   the  deserted  street,  and   turned 

library -wards. 

Two  days   Later   1   again   tried    my    luck.       We  were,    many  of 

saving  that  day  for  the  Thanksgiving  vacatiou.  My  music 
was  in  my  bag,  -Mid  after  my  struggles  to  close  the  locks  over 
it.  three  dresses  and  all  my  toilet-articles,  1  was  not  going  to 
unearth  it.  bo  1  was  practicing  from  memory. 

"Memory"  with  me  is  the  ability  to  play  the  chords  of  two 
a  correctly;    and  one  "rag"  which  my  music  teacher  cer- 
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tainly  never  gave  me  !  Conscientiously  I  ran  scale  after  scale 
and  sang  "Ah-ta-ah-ahs  "  over  two  octaves.  My  interest  began 
to  flag.  I  played  "Fling  out  the  Banner"  from  an  old  hymn- 
book.  Then  I  remembered  an  old  breathing  exercise  of  fresh- 
man year,  and  after  doing  it,  sang  two  more  scales,  to  see  if  my 
range  had  improved  !  I  was  sure  the  hands  of  my  watch  were 
stuck.  I  must  have  been  there  more  than  twelve  minutes. 
Perhaps  I  could  see  the  church  clock. 

I  leaned  out  of  the  window, — and  stared,  fascinated.  Ordina- 
rily I  open  the  windows  into  the  cold,  and  breathe  a  few  big, 
deep  breaths  for  the  good  of  my  singing  apparatus,  and  because 
one  can  take  only  big  breaths  when  one  is  looking  the  length  of 
the  range  from  the  low  hills  near  Amherst  to  the  rugged  slope 
of  Mt.  Tom.  It  is  quiet,  beautiful  country,  including  the  quiet 
curve  of  a  quiet  main  street. 

But  to-day  it  was  changed.  The  street,  wide  as  it  is,  was 
filled  with  carriages  and  countless  small  boys.  (How  do  they 
propitiate  the  truant  officer  for  such  wholesale  ''cutting"?) 
Anyway,  they  were  ever-present,  moving  with  kaleidoscopic 
rapidity  wherever  there  was  a  sight  of  a  suit  case. 

"Suit  case?  Carry  your  suit  case?"  I  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  saying.  In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  I  would  be  one  of 
that  hurrying  mass  !  One  more  class  before  I  joined  the  crowd 
station-ward, — actually  hundreds  of  girls,  until  the  quiet  Main 
Street  was  a  mass  of  moving  color — dark  suits,  gay  hats,  and 
flowers. 

So  many  flowers  !  Two  girls  went  by  wearing  the  brilliant 
golden  of  Princeton  chrysanthemums.  Nancy  looked  like  a 
rosebud  as  I  waved  to  her,  with  her  huge  bunch  of  pink  blos- 
soms, and  the  girl  with  her  was  wearing  violets.  Surely  this 
was  the  florists'  "busy  day,"  and  busy  day,  too,  for  the  quiet 
old  street,  which  wakes  up  to  become  gay  and  crowded  only 
when  there  is  a  suffrage  parade,  a  municipal  election,  or  when 
"  we  "  are  going  and  coming  ! 

Katherine  Carr  1913. 


EDITORIAL 


The  '    of   the  undergraduate's  attitude  toward  rules 

ipou  the  tip  of  every  y  ue  aud, 

judging  from  the  Weekly  columns  of  Public  Opinion,  upon  the 
tip  of  every  pen  as  well.  It  is,  of  course,  a  Little  difficult  to  write 
upon  this  subject  and  arrive  at  any  absolute  conclusion— there 
are  so  many  undergraduates  and.  alas,  so  many  ruli  -  ! 

Long  before  we  came  to  college  ourselves  we  had  been  tl 
oughly  initiated,  by  various  members  of  our  family  then  in  col- 
into  the  myster  budent  proctorship,  govern- 

■  and  honor  systems  and,  since  we  were  at  that  time  in 
ling  school  and  rising,  eating,  reading,  thinking  and  even 
praying  to  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  we  took  to  spending  our  spare 
moments  between  tinkles  dreaming  of  that  time  when  we  too 
should  live  gloriously  on  some  picturesque  campus  and  n 
:•  think  or  pray  save  when  the  spirit  moved  US.  It  w 
glorious  dream.  And  then  we  came  to  college  and  woke  up — to 
the  Bound  of  a  bell ! 

Probably  the  moment  of  dismay  and  disillusionment  which 
followed  our  own  first  "  house  meeting  "  is  exp<  1  i-  need  by  every 
rgraduate  some  time  or  other  during  his  first  month  at 
college.  He  has  a  vague,  resentful  feeling  that  he  has  been 
tricked.  Wfu  r> ,  he  asks  himself  as  he  stumbles  toward  chapel 
g  his  tie  as  he  runs,  when  is  the  "glorious  freedom  of  the 
undergraduate  days" which  formed  the  topic  of  father's  break- 
fast mo:  each  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  opening  of 
college  ?    Where  indeed  ! 

Little  by  little,  however,  the  freshmeu  becomes  accustomed  to 

the  rules— they  are  part  of  the  college  life  and  be  accepts  them. 

ith  monthly  quizzes,  as  necessary  evils.     Although  he 

casionally  break  a  college  regulation  and  although  he 

imble  a1  the  more  irksome  ones  among  them,  the  ob- 

most  of  them  becomes  a  habit. 
>n,  Let  us  Bay  in  his  sophomore  year,  the  average  under- 
graduate suddenly  has  a  Hash  of  illumination.     It  occurs  to  him 
perhaps  all,  the  rules  were,  not  composed  by  the 
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faculty  to  enliven  the  tedium  of  a  dull  afternoon  and  are  not 
regarded  by  them  entirely  in  the  light  of  an  amusing  practical 
joke  which  they  have  cleverly  played  upon  the  student  body. 
For  the  first  time  he  perceives  the  protective  as  well  as  the  re- 
pressive side  of  a  regulatioD.  That  is  a  kindly  rule  which 
prevents  our  room-mate  from  holding  a  mass  meeting  while  we 
in  the  next  room  are  cramming  in  desperate  haste  for  to-mor- 
row's written. 

From  this  time  on  the  undergraduate's  attitude  toward  col- 
lege rules  begins  to  soften,  he  becomes  able,  with  a  little  judi- 
cious search,  to  detect  a  goodly  amount  of  wisdom  underlying 
even  those  rules  which  occasionally  hamper  the  joyous  freedom 
of  his  daylight  or,  as  with  us,  his  evening  hours.  It  seems  to 
us,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  revolt  against  authority,  merely 
as  such,  is  fairly  well  absent  from  the  minds  of  a  majority  of 
the  upper-classmen,  at  least,  and  that  any  really  united  feeling 
as  to  the  injustice  of  a  certain  rule  on  their  part— such  as  the 
feeling  which  now  exists  here  on  the  subject  of  the  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  Ten  O'clock  Rule — is  more  apt  than  not  to  be 
based  on  adequate  grounds  for  complaint. 

students'  aid  fellowship 

The  Smith  Students'  Aid  Society  offers  to  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1913  or  to  a  Smith  College  graduate  of  not  more  than 
three  years'  standing  a  fellowship  of  8500  for  one  year  to  be  used 
in  preparing  for  some  type  of  vocational  work.  This  prepara- 
tion may  consist  in  study  or  in  practical  apprentice  work  under 
direction. 

The  fellowship  will  be  awarded  this  year  to  a  satisfactory 
candidate  wishing  to  train  herself  for  any  one  of  the  following 
kinds  of  work  : 

(1)  Secretarial  positions  of  special  types,  such  as  those  of 
commercial  secretaries,  secretaries  for  foreign  correspondence, 
physician's  secretary,  financial  secretary.  (2)  Household  or  in- 
stitutional management.  (3)  Applied  science.  (Positions  of 
chemist  in  a  hospital,  hospital  superintendent,  etc.)  (4)  Teach- 
ing of  exceptional  children.  (5)  Statistical  work.  (Positions 
requiring  ability  to  make  graphs,  compute  averages,  etc.)  (6) 
Special  branches  of  library  work.  (Positions  of  children's  li- 
brarian or  business  librarian.  Some  general  preliminary  know- 
ledge of  library  work  would  be  required  of  the  candidate  intend- 
ing to  study  these  special  branches). 

Application  for  the  fellowship  should  be  made  before  May  1st 
to  Miss  Caroline  B.  Bourland,  College  Director,  10  West  St.,. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


At  about  this  time  of  year,  there  is  a  wide- 
Mii>-Skmkm  ki:    spread  tendency  to  dothings  in  a  more  or  less 
mechanical  fashion.     The  weather  is  not  too 
inspiring,  and  it  seems  like  a  very   long  time  since  any  special 
task  began,  and  a  very  long  time  before  it  will  end.     We  can 
but  dimly  remember  those  mighty  resolutions  of  ours  to  make 
the  most  of  everything  that  came  our  way  this  semester.     In 
whatever  student  activities  we  may  have  a  part,   the  thrill  of 
being  elected  is  quite  past ;  the  honor  looks  like  plain  ordinary 
work  now,  and  a  great  deal  of  that.     We  gallop  through  our 
gned  lessons  because  a  written  is  coming  and  sigh,  "  If  only 
writtens  were  less  frequent ! "    We  walk  determinedly  through 
slush  for  aii  hour  because  our  exercise  cards  must  be  filled.    We 
d<.  all  the  required  things,  but  there  is  very  little  enthusiasm  in 
all  our  doing.      In  short,  as    Descartes   would    express   it,    our 
its  are  low. 
New  we  were  spirited   enough  on   Rally  Day  ;  and  alas!  we 
shall  do  everything  with  feverish  spirit  at  Commencement  time. 
And  then  we  shall  probably  wish  that  we  had  made  the  most  of 
all  the  W(  at  art-  now  passing  by  in  BUch  uninteresting  suc- 

on.  It  may  seem  to  make  little  difference  whether  we  know 
or  Less  about  antilogarithms,  as  long  as  we  escape  a  condi- 
tion. Or  it  may  not  appear  really  essential  that  the  minutes  of 
our  club  should  be  detailed,  and  beautifully  written.  But  what 
fun  is  there  in  doing  things  so  lackadaisically?  And  what  is 
the  point  of  doing  thing.-  unlese  they  arc  fun  ?  This,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  entirely  in  ourown  hands,  for  it  is  quite  within  our 
pow<  r  to  make  fun  out  of  whatever  we  do.  Nobody  is  really 
1  to  wander  about  with  a  haggard  expression  on  her  face, 

and  six  volumes  of  fine  print  under   her  arm,  and   never   an   ob- 
ject of  interest  on  her  horizon. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century  History  class  discusses  for  hours 
whether  Cavour  or  Garibaldi  did  more  toward  the  unification  of 
Italy,  without  reaching  a  very  definite  conclusion.  But  if  any- 
one should  ask  us  which  we  had  rather  be — Cavour  or  Garibaldi 
— there  would  be  no  trace  of  hesitation.  Every  hand  would  be 
raised  for  Garibaldi,  who  rode  wild  horses  and  shot  Austrians 
from  behind  trees  and  sailed  the  open  seas  and  had  such  an  ex- 
citing time  withal.  We  can  imagine  Cavour  proposing  to  his 
lady-love  in  an  essentially  proper  letter,  stating  that  he  consid- 
ered marriage  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  course ;  but  Garibaldi, 
as  he  happened  to  be  sailing  along  the  South  American  coast 
one  day,  saw  a  tall  girl  walking  on  the  bluffs,  and  exclaimed, 
''She  must  be  mine!"  Are  we,  then,  to  imitate  Garibaldi? 
Austrians  are  hard  to  find,  and  wild  horses  cost  two  dollars  an 
hour  in  Northampton.  But  at  least  we  can  adopt  his  attitude 
■of  enthusiasm,  provided  we  do  no  physical  damage  to  the  library 
books  or  student  organizations. 

Someone  once  remarked  that  the  main  difference  between 
Smith  and  another  large  woman's  college  was  this  :  The  other 
college  trains  its  students  to  treat  all  sorts  of  experiences — calam- 
ities or  great  happinesses— sanely  and  calmly,  as  if  they  were 
the  ordinary  thing ;  Smith  College  teaches  us  to  regard  what- 
ever may  happen  to  us,  even  the  stupidest  drudgery,  as  a  kind 
of  exciting  adventure.  And  so  in  the  middle  of  winter  term, 
when  we  have  our  choice  between  sane  and  steady  drudgery  and 
thrilling  mental  adventures,  which  shall  we  take  ?       S.  L.  S. 

The  Exchange  Department  blushes  to  admit  that  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  conscious  virtue,  that  it  decided  to  read  and  really 
consider  the  Essays  in  the  College  Magazine.  It  blushes,  for 
self-satisfaction  so  soon  changed  to  interest,  and  interest  to  ab- 
sorption. There  is  an  abundance  of  essay-writing  in  the  current 
magazines  ;  and  to  our  humble  but  enthusiastic  opinion  it  is  all 
very  good. 

The  subjects  show  a  wide  range  of  interest,  thought  and  treat- 
ment. There  are  for  example,  several  informal  essays.  Indeed, 
the  "Apology  for  Noah  Webster"  with  which  the  Williams 
Literary  Monthly  opens  this  February,  is  more  than  informal, 
it  is  deliciously  impertinent.  In  the  Wesleyan  Magazine,  too, 
we  came  upon  an  article  which,  though  treating  in  a  fairly 
scientific  and  required-theme-like  way  "  Three  Stories  in  One/' 
was  possessed  of  a  happily  facetious  turn  of  expression. 
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ts,  ther<  rand  a  consider- 

imount  Bsay  writing,  and  English  Literature, 

naturally  enough,  Btands  out  plainly  as  Bonrce  In  the 

rebrnary,  we  find  an  interesting 
article  on  u  Tennya  >n,  * .  ■  a  .._ '  >-Saxon."    [n  its  January  num- 
ber Thi  Minnesota  Magazim  offered  an  it  treatment  of 
"  Afathew  Arnold  ; n  delightfully  clear  in  construction  and  pos- 
Bing  simplicity  of  style.    The  February  copy  of  the 
Lit.  was  particularly  rich,    ''Henry  Newbolt —  Poet  Mili- 
."'  and  "Waltor   Pater,   a  Modern  Grecian"  were  both 
■  ly  and  individual. 
But  it  is  not  only  class-room  study  nor  personal  taste  which 
ound  expression.     Our  national  policy  is  treated  in  a  care- 
fully business-like  way  by  "Dollar  Diplomacy"  which  appeals 
in  the  same  number  of  the  WiUiaws  Lit.  in  which  we  found  the 
"  Apology  for  Xoan  Webster."     The  "Goucher  Kalends"  is  in- 
terested in  the  educational  problem  of  "Open  Air  Schools,"  and 
sents  their  advantages  in  a  most  convincing  manner. 
It  was  from  Yale  and  Princeton,  however,   that   there  came 
the  most  vital  and  spontaneous  of  essays.     These  writers  chose 
*  i  consider  problems  of  their  own  colleges.     In  its  article  on 
"Compulsory  Chapel  "the  Nassau  Lit.  deals  with  that  ever-in- 
jting  subject  of  religion  at  college,  in  a  manner  bo  frankly 
intense   as   to   be   almost   startling.     ''The  best  answer  to  oui 
problem  would  be  that  ourreligieus  freedom  must  be  absolutely 
fret  .-  not  half-heartedly,  but  openly  confident  in  our  capacity 
worship,"  the  writ*'!-  decides. 
•■  Men  '»f  Thought  "  in  the  Yale  Litt  rary  Magaziru    considers 
another  problem:  the  need  of  the  proper  attitude  toward  the 
real   task   of   the   college,    both   without  her   walls  and    within. 
11  The  United  States  in  this  age  of  thought  fulness  and  (A'  turi-u- 

lent,  half-blind  conflict,  requires  more  than  it  ever  has  or 
will,  great  men  of  thought,  men  who  will  look  toward  the  ulti- 
•  her  than  at  the  immediate,  who  will  persuade  others  to 
■  and  consider  in  their  taste,  and  who  will  pr<  sently  remedy 
intle88  barbarities  and   abuses  of   which   our  nation  is 
guilty."    This  writer  Bucceeds  in  two  difficult  tasks  ;  he  poses  his 
problem  with  magnificent  force;  he  suggests   practical    m< 
t  <  ward  attaining  his  ideals. 

R.  E.  R. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


SENIOR  DRAMATICS   1913 


Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street, 
Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  ahmmse,  and  there 
will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket, and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
extra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless 
a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications 
are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond 
to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75, 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  a  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumanaa  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference.  The  date  of  dramatics  for 
1913  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to  Har- 
riet Scholermann,  Wallace  House. 

cbb-'II.     Mrs.  Alder  Ellis  (Grace  Child).      Address:    555  144th  Street,  New 
York  City,  New  York. 
Evelyn  Dewey.    Address  :  2880  Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
Dorothea  Gleason  is  studying  Music. 

Marguerite  Sexton  is  doing  Settlement  work  and  studying  Art. 
'12.     R.  Leila  Allyn  is  at  home  this  winter.     Address  :  28  Rosalind  Avenue, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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*i.    Lena  Lord  Anderson   li  Vioo-principal   oi  the  Edwards  High  Bchcol, 

wards.  New  York* 
Eh  r  Becker  is  teaching  in  the  Belleville  Academy.  Belleville, 

X-  w  York. 

Amy  Bridgman  is  Assistant  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Health  in  New  York  Oity.    Address:  Junior  Lea{ 
7-th  rer,  New  York  City,  Now  York. 

•wn  is  taking  b  secretaria]  conrse  at  Simmons  Coll< 

Mil  itndying  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  New  York 

City. 

Ada  C'ars.m.    Address  :  117  Warwick  Avenne,  r,  New  York. 

Eli  \  Caverno  is  doing  secretaria]  work  at  home. 

Eleanora  Sanborn  Chesley  is  teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Monti) 

Sigh  School,  Montioello,  New  York. 
.Mary  Whitney  (Mark.-  ia  teaching  English  in  the  Johnstown  High  School, 

Johnstown.  Pennsylvania. 

Harriet  McElroy  Godding.      Address:   545  Boulevard,  Westfleld,  New 

Helen  Coleman  is  teaching  school  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Address  i 
1818  Linden  Street. 

Florence  E.  Cooper  is  teaching  school  in  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

Mary  Etta  Crowell  ia  teaching  Latin  and  French  in  the Cattaganrna High 
School,  Cattagaurus,  New  York. 

Marie  Thorndike  (atrial  is  in  the  Eugenics  Record  Office  at  Cold  Springs 
Harbor.  Long  Island,  as  field  worker  in  Eugenics  for  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota.   Address:  Institute  for  the  Feeble-minded,  Faribault.  Minnesota 

Pauline  Dole.     Address:  Windermere  Hotel,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Madalene  Dow  is  studying  library  work  in  the  Hartford  Public  Library. 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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TRACES  OF  THE  RUSTIC  IN  AMOS 

MARION   SINCLAIR  WALKER 

Are  there  traces  of  the  rustic  to  be  found  in  Amos  as  he 
reveals  himself  through  his  prophecy  ?  If  so,  what  is  their 
significance  ? 

Before  we  proceed  far  toward  answering  these  questions,  we 
must  have  definitely  in  mind  just  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
"rustic."  With  the  Century  Dictionary  for  authority  we  may 
say  that  a  rustic  is  "one  who  dwells  in  the  country."  Accept- 
ing then  living  in  the  country  as  the  basis  of  rusticity,  we  see  at 
once  that  we  cannot  place  all  dwellers  in  the  country  on  the 
same  plane.  There  must  be  shades  of  rusticity,  different  types 
of  rustic. 
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Perhaps  the  most  common  type  of  countryman  is  the  one 
whom  we  may  call  the  simp1,*'  rustic.  He  is  characterized  by 
simplicity  of  manners,  a  man  plain  of  speech,  his  language  full 
ofthestrong  vivid  terms  of  his  rural  occupation;  plain  and 
sometimes  a  hit  uncouth  in  ways  and  dress,  Lacking  in  the 
r  that  comes  from  long  continued  social  intercourse,  hut 
courteous  withal  in  his  awkward,  Friendly  way.  He  displays  a 
lively  interest  in  the  unfamiliar  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city, — 
B  phase  of  his  character  which  is  rather  unkindly  dwelt  upon  in 
the  comic  supplements  of  our  Sunday  papers,  where  the  simple 
rustic  is  often  represented  in  the  attitude  of  trying  to  see  the 
top  of  a  New  York  sky-scraper.  Another  point  wherein  his 
simple  up-bringing  reveals  itself  is  his  dislike  of  luxury.  He 
cannot  help  looking  upon  luxurious  city  ways  as  futile  and  effe- 
minate. 

Together  with  his  simplicity  of  manners,  this  rustic  has  a 
certain  rugged  simplicity  of  morals.  To  him  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  very  clear  and  definite.  Right  is 
right,  and  wrong  is  wrong — his  standard  admits  no  compromise. 
So  when  he  is  confronted  by  the  complexity  of  morals  in  the  life 
of  a  great  city — the  numerous  shades  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  many  wrongs  masquerading  under  the  name  of  right,  it  is 
but  natural  for  him  to  be  bewildered  and  shocked.  Here  again 
he  shows  his  simplicity  of  manners,  for  his  outspoken  nature 
cannot  help  showing  openly  his  horror  of  the  vice  he  sees. 

A  less  common  type,  fortunately,  than  the  simple  rustic  just 
described,  is  one  who  may  be  classified  as  the  degenerate  rustic. 
Be  has  the  awkwardness  of  manners  noticed  in  his  simple 
brother,  bat  unaccompanied  by  the  hitter's  innate  courtesy. 
When  he  comes  to  the  city,  he  has  not  the  simple  rustic's  alert 
interest  in  new  things— his  intellect  is  not  sufficiently  keen  for 
that.  Neither  is  his  moral  sense  strong  enough  to  make  him 
feel  the  same  horror  of  vice.  Sometimes  he  adopts  an  antagon- 
istic attitude  toward  city  life,  and  because  he  cannot  understand 
its  problems,  attempts  to  conceal  his  ignorance  under  a  cloak  of 
superficial  criticism.  He  is  the  kind  of  person  who  is  so  much 
amused  by  the  mistakes  of  the  city  person  in  the  country,  just 
as  his  city  counterpart,  degenerate  also,  is  entertained  at  the 
•  ipense  of  the  man  from  the  country. 

tin.  our  degenerate  rustic  may  not  adopt  the  hostile  atti- 
I  ude,  but  may  he  attracted  by  the  garishness  of  city  life.     He  is 
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likely  to  acquire  quickly  a  certain  veneer  of  "citified  ways," 
without  approaching  the  genuine  culture  obtainable  through 
the  city's  advantages,  any  more  than  lie  previously  profited  by 
the  refining  influence  of  close  contact  with  nature. 

Country  life  has,  however,  produced  a  type  infinitely  above 
the  degenerate  rustic,  and  much  finer  than  the  simple  rustic* 
He  may  be  called  the  superior  rustic.  This  countryman  has  the 
good  qualities  of  his  simple  brother — his  alert  interest,  his 
natural  courtesy,  his  keen  moral  sense.  In  addition,  he  has,  in 
common  with  the  superior  type  of  man  in  any  environment, 
superior  intellect.  Thus  in  his  character  our  superior  rustic 
combines  the  best  qualities  of  the  ordinary  rustic  with  a  mental 
equipment  equal  to  that  of  the  best  type  of  city  man. 

But  country  life  has  done  more  than  this  for  him.  In  the 
silence  of  the  woods  and  hills — perhaps  while,  like  the  shepherds 
of  old,  he  "watched  his  flock  by  night,"  he  has  been  able  to 
think  things  out.  These  long  hours  of  quietness  and  solitude, 
spent  in  thought,  have  developed  in  him  a  power  to  think 
clearly  and  consecutively,  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  be 
possible  for  him  amid  the  thronging  activities  of  city  life.  His 
conception  of  God  has  been  formed — the  God  of  great  natural 
forces — Lord  of  life  and  death, — the  God  of  the  lightning,  the 
wind  and  the  rain. 

Being  then  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  a  deep  thinker,  who- 
has  a  vivid  conception  of  an  actual  present  God,  righteous,  stern 
and  just,  he  is  naturally  a  reformer,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  moral  problems  of  the  city.  He  realizes  that  God  demands 
righteousness,  and  therefore  cannot  but  see  where  men  fail  to 
meet  that  demand.  He  is  able,  through  his  power  of  clear  and 
consecutive  thought,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  an  evil — to  trace  the 
cause  from  the  effect.  Furthermore,  he  is  the  more  competent 
to  deal  with  city  problems  because  he  can  see  them  in  perspec- 
tive, just  as  one  viewing  a  battle  from  a  hilltop  can  trace  its 
progress  more  accurately  than  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight. 

That  we  may  see  if  there  are  traces  of  the  rustic  in  Amos,  and 
if  so,  to  what  class  Amos  belongs,  let  us  consider  next  the  char- 
acteristics of  Amos. 

Thinking  of  Amos  in  his  social  relations,  it  is  evident  at  once 
that  he  was  a  reformer.  His  whole  message  is  permeated  by  a 
conviction  that  evil,  social  and  economic,  exists,  and  by  a  desire 
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to  correct  that  evil.  Turning  from  this  central  idea  of  his 
prophesy  to  the  ways  in  which  he  develops  his  thought,  we  are 
impressed  by  the  prophet's  constant  use  of  terms  from  Nati 
of  illustrations  from  the  everyday  life  of  the  husbandman.  His 
very  opening  words,  announcing  the  coming  judgment  of 
vali.  tells  us  thi  eat  desolation  is  at  hand  that   "the 

pherds  shall  mourn,  and  the  top  of  Carmel 
shall  wither."  When,  a  little  later.  Amos  represents  Jehovah 
as  pronouncing  the  people's  doom,  he  brings  in  again  a  picture 
from  country  life,  the  wagon  full  of  sheaves — "behold,  I  will 
press  you  in  your  place,  as  a  cart  presseth  that  is  full  of  Bheaves." 
The  implements  of  agriculture  are  familial-  to  him — the  plow 
and  the  flails  of  iron.  The  seedtime  and  the  harvest,  the  rain 
and  the  drought,  the  diseases  and  the  insects  which  attack  the 
crops — all  the  interests  and  problems  of  the  husbandman's  life 
are  alluded  to  in  Auios's  prophecy.  Then,  too,  in  his  final  tri- 
umphant vision,  where  with  inspired  words  the  prophet  pictures 
for  us  the  golden  age  to  come,  when  chastened  Israel  shall  have 
returned  to  God,  the  blessings  that  he  represents  are  mainly  of 
an  agricultural  nature.  "Behold,  the  day  comes,  saith  Jehovah, 
that  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper  and  the  treader  of 
grapes  him  that  soweth  seed  ;  and  the  mountains  shall  drop 
sweet  wine  and  all  the  hills  shall  melt.  And  I  will  bring  back 
the  captivity  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the  waste  cities  and 
inhabit  them  ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the 
wine  thereof,  they  shall  also  make  gardens  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them." 

Throughout  Amos's  use  of  rural  illustrations,  a  noticeable 
feature  is  the  exactness  of  his  terms.  If  he  speaks  of  trees  he 
names  them  — the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  olive  and  the  fig-tree.  It 
i-  not  enough  for  him  t<»  mention  implements,  he  must  tell  of 
what  they  are  made.  The  pests  that  harass  the  farmer's  life  are 
not  a  vague  generality  to  Amos— he  knows  them  all  by  name; 

the  mildew,  the  locusts  and  the  palmer-worm. 

In  contrast  to  Amos's  familiarity  with  objects  of  rural  life,  is 

his  obvious  lack  of  previous  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the 

World.  lb'  is  constantly  expressing  amazement  not  unmixed 
with  contempt,  at  the  luxurious  customs  of  the  city.  It  seems 
very  strange  to  him  that  men  should  care  to  "sit  in  the  corner 
of  a  couch  and  on  the  silken  cushions  of  a  bed."  The  summer 
houses  and  the  winter  houses,  the  houses  Of  ivory  and  the  great, 
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houses,  all  are  mentioned  as  marvels.  The  feasts  and  solemn 
assemblies,  the  elaborate  forms  of  worship,  with  costly  sacrifices 
and  the  accompanying  music,  are  new  and  strange  and  not  at 
all  pleasing  to  Amos. 

He  is  unfamiliar,  too,  with  the  social  and  economic  sins  of  a 
great  city,  as  is  evident  from  his  outspoken  horror  of  them.  He 
sternly  condemns  the  greedy  merchants  with  their  false  weights 
and  exorbitant  prices,  "making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel 
great,  and  dealing  falsely  with  balances  of  deceit."  "Kine  of 
Bashan  "  he  calls  the  selfish  wives  of  the  rich,  who  "  oppress  the 
poor,  crush  the  needy,  and  say  unto  their  lords  '  Bring,  and  let 
us  drink/" 

Studying  more  closely  the  message  of  Amos,  with  a  view  to 
finding  some  of  his  more  personal  characteristics,  we  see  the 
marks  of  a  clear  and  logical  thinker.  Only  one  with  such 
powers  could  use  the  climactic  method  as  skillfully  as  Amos 
does  at  the  opening  of  his  address.  Telling  of  God's  coming 
judgment,  he  speaks  of  the  punishment  soon  to  come  upon  the 
remote  neighbors  of  Israel,  thus  gaining  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  for  people  always  like  to  be  told  about  the  troubles  of 
others.  Distant  Damascus,  Syria,  Gaza,  Tyre  beside  the  sea, 
all  have  their  turn.  Gradually  working  nearer,  Amos  touches 
upon  the  coming  woes  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the 
transgressions  of  Moab.  We  can  imagine  the  breathless  interest 
of  the  crowd  when  their  sister-kingdom  of  the  South,  Judah,  is 
reached.  Then  comes  the  climax  to  which  Amos  has  been 
working  up,  and  his  astounded  listeners  hear  the  doom  of  their 
own  country,  the  supposedly  favored  and  chosen  people.  "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah  :  for  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  yea,  for  four, 
I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof." 

Amos  again  displays  his  clearness  of  thought  in  his  evident 
understanding  of  the  relation  between  sin  and  punishment,  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  "Shall  two  walk  together  except  they 
have  agreed  ?  Will  a  lion  roar  when  he  hath  no  prey  ?  Can  a 
bird  fall  in  a  snare  upon  the  earth  where  no  gin  is  set?"  In 
each  of  these  cases  Amos  has  a  fact  to  work  with,  and  traces  the 
cause,  of  which  the  given  fact  is  an  effect.  Having  solved  these 
simple  problems,  he  is  ready  to  attack  the  greater  one,  that  of 
God's  relation  to  man,  and  here  again  he  finds  cause  and  effect. 
"  Shall  an  evil  befall  a  city,  and  Jehovah  has  not  done  it  ?" 

In  a  broader  sense,  in  the  spirit  of  Amos's  whole  message,  we 
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18  realization  of  the  relation  between  Bin  and  punishment. 

the  wealthy  are  oppressing  the  poor,  judgment  shall 

inevitably  come  upon  them.     Because  Israel's  worship  is  but 

,  and  not  from  the  heart,  therefore  God  will  not  regard  it. 

sultant  from  Amos's  power  to  think  clearly  and  logically,  is 
his  ability  to  see  things  in  perspective.  He  views  the  problems 
of  the  day  as  from  a  mountain  top,  and  gives  us  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  situation.  With  Amos,  from  the  mountain-top,  we 
see  on  the  nearby  hills  and  pleasant  slopes  the  beautiful  homes 
of  the  rich,  with  the  vineyards  round  about  and  gardens  where 
cool  breezes  blow.  We  hear  strains  of  sweet  music,  and  can 
picture  the  scenes  of  pleasure  and  luxury  within  the  homes. 
Beyond  in  the  distance  are  the  altars  of  Bethel,  with  elaborate 
ceremonials,  plentiful  sacrifices  and  richly  clad  worshippers — a 
scene  of  peace  and  prosperity.  But  looking  beyond,  down  to 
the  sun-baked  plains,  we  see  the  masses,  toiling  in  the  heat  of 
the  day — not  with  the  joy  of  honest  labor,  but  with  the  despair 
of  hopeless  drudgery.  We  see  that  it  is  their  labor,  their  hap- 
piness, their  lives,  their  very  souls,  that  are  paying  for  all  this 
magnificence,  and  we  cannot  help  seeing  with  Amos  what  the 
inevitable  consequences  must  be.  There  is  still  God  to  reckon 
with. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
the  characteristics  of  Amos — his  wonderfully  vivid  conception 
of  God.  Jehovah  is  to  him  no  remote  dweller  in  the  beavem — 
he  has  seen  him  in  all  his  power  and  grandeur,  as  the  God  of 

ire.  ''For  io,  he  that  formeth  the  mountains,  and  createth 
the  wind,  and  declareth  unto  man  his  thoughts,  that  makeththe 
morning  darkness,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth— Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts,  is  his  name." 

ring,  therefore,  the  attributes  of  rusticity,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  Amos,  side  by  side  there  is  little  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing the  rusticity  of  Amos. 

In  the  personal  aspect  of  his  prophecy,  we  find  Amos  to  be 

typical  of  the  superior  rustic,  in  his  ability  to  think  (dearly  and 

v.  with  all  that    such  ability  implie. — namely  the 

evelopmenl  of  his  ideas  in  oratory;  his  understanding 

of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  Bin  and   punishment ;  and 

n  wer  to  see  things  in  perspective.  1 1  is  vivid  conci  ption  of 
Q     .  boo,  is  undoubtedly  thai  i  a perior  rustic. 

[ally,  Amos's  central  thought  of  reform   is  the  natural 
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tendency  of  the  superior  rustic  at  his  best.  In  the  way  in  which 
the  prophet  develops  his  thought,  however,  we  find  traces  of  the 
simple  rustic.  His  language,  with  its  natural  and  intelligent 
use  of  terms  from  the  life  of  the  husbandman,  is  such  as  the 
simple  rustic  would  use.  Likewise  he  is  typical  of  this  type  of 
countryman  in  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the 
world — his  naive  wonder  at  the  new  and  strange  sights  he  sees — 
his  outspoken  contempt  of  luxury  and  horror  of  vice. 

We  look  in  vain  in  Amos  for  traces  of  the  lower  type,  the  de- 
generate rustic.  Shallow,  superficial  criticism  of  the  kind  to 
which  the  degenerate  countryman  is  prone,  would  be  impossible 
to  Amos.  With  his  keen  intellect  and  his  clear  thought,  he 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil  he  condemns.  His  criticisms  go 
to  the  heart  of  things  ;  they  are  never  superficial.  Neither  is  he 
attracted  by  the  garishness  and  show  of  the  city — here  the  rug- 
ged simplicity  of  morals  characteristic  of  the  simple  rustic  is 
his  safeguard. 

Amos  is,  then,  undoubtedly  a  rustic — primarily  of  the  superior 
type  ;  preserving,  however,  many  of  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  simple  type.  But  that  Amos  was  a  rustic  is  in  itself  not  es- 
pecially significant ;  the  true  significance  of  his  message  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the  best  in  the  rustic  thought 
of  all  time.  Its  application  is  not  confined  to  a  small  section  of 
the  world  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  No,  for  the  types 
of  rustic  we  have  discussed  are  to  be  found  among  all  peoples — 
in  every  age.  The  message  of  Amos  is  as  applicable  here  and 
now,  as  it  was  when  it  was  delivered  at  Bethel,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Now  just  as  much  as  in  Amos's  time  there 
exist  social  and  economic  sins,  pointing  as  inevitably  to  the 
coming  judgment  of  God.  Still  there  are  those  who  feast  and 
make  merry,  but  "  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph." 
The  "  Kine  of  Bashan"  have  waxed  even  more  numerous,  and 
their  cry  to  their  lords  is  still  "  Bring,"  always  "Bring,"  though 
now  the  conclusion  is  usually  "and  let  us  wear,"  rather  than 
"  let  us  drink."  As  long  as  such  evils  exist  uncorrected,  so  long 
shall  the  message  of  Amos  stand,  as  the  universal  and  abiding 
criticism  of  social  corruption,  from  the  spirit  of  God's  great  out- 
of-doors. 


I  SIT  IN  THE  SUN 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

I  sit  iii  the  sun  and  the  silence 
And  the  manifold  life  goes  on. 

I  merge  and  mix  with  the  silence, 
Far,  deep,  high — 

And  all  the  time  niy  body- 
Sits  in  the  sun  hard  by. 

The  great  hush  tells  me  secrets 
Greater  than  I  can  bear. 

All  living  life  looks  in  my  face — 
A  steady,  mystic  stare. 

I  run  into  the  shadow, 
I  look  for  work  to  be  done — 

Lest  my  soul  sink  into  the  silence 
And  leave  me  alone  in  the  sun. 


THE    WAYFARER 

HELEN  ESTELLE  CLAFLIN 

To-night,  for  me,  the  silver-white  moon's  shimmer, 
Silencing,  soothing  all  the  sun-seared  earth, 
The  star-strewn  vastness  infinite  above  me, 
Here,  friendly  coolness,  heralding  night's  birth. 
The  evening  sparrow's  last  faint  sleepy  chirping 
Sounds  from  the  dim  seclusion  of  the  grove  ; 
Blown  on  the  sudden  gust  from  out  the  stillness, 
The  pungence  of  the  marsh-pinks,  sweet  with  clove. 
The  sweetness  Of  a  thought  amid  such  beauty! 
The  glory  of  a  dream  in  such  abode  ! 
V.-t  in  my  heart  lilts  the  glad  thought — To-morrow 
Forever  on  will  wind  the  Bhining  road. 


SOI 


A  STORY  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 

JANE    GAREY 

From  the  electric  light  bulbs  a  flood  of  brilliance  aesthetically 
chastened  by  pink  crepe  paper  poured  down  upon  the  tall  green 
palms,  the  walls  decked  with  flowers  and  chaperones,  the  punch 
bowls,  the  musicians  and  the  dancers.  It  was  a  festal  night 
of  Terpsichore,  that  goddess  whose  worship,  although  always 
regarded  slightly  askance  by  the  ultra-orthodox,  has  persisted 
since  the  days  when  the  Paleolithic  maidens  danced  the  Ossified 
Glide  before  the  King  of  the  Stone-throwers.  On  this  occasion 
the  scene  was  changed  to  a  suburb  of  New  York  City,  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  participants  and  the  names  of  the  dances  showed 
some  changes  due  to  the  effects  of  time,  but  the  general  theory 
of  attack  was  much  the  same,  and  the  Stone  Maidens  would 
probably  have  had  small  difficulty  in  recognizing  their  descend- 
ants. Only  one  solitary  couple  stood  somewhat  aside  and 
watched  the  circling  figures  with  expressions  which  fell  some- 
what below  the  accepted  standard  of  beaming  joy  which  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  decorate  the  features  of  the  young  at  a 
dance.  An  entirely  unprejudiced  observer,  however,  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  give  an  adequate  reason  for  their  dissatis- 
faction; the  young  man  was  a  fine  example  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct of  an  Eastern  education,  social  and  otherwise  ;  his  unusual 
quality  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  was  something  to  him  beside 
the  finish— in  spite  of  heavy  handicaps  he  continued  to  look  as 
if  he  had  accumulated  a  few  ideas  of  his  own  and  moreover  as 
if  he  were  willing  to  add  to  his  collection  upon  sufficient  induce- 
ment. 

He  was  good-looking,  too,  in  a  blunt  masculine  sort  of  way, 
but  even  this  could  not  conceal  the  presence  of  the  ideas.  His 
partner  on  the  other  hand,  though  distinctly  pretty,  lacked  in 
dress  and  expression  the  hard  line  of  polish  that  most  of  the 
other  girls  had — her  hair  was  naturally  crinkly  and  had  been 
loosened  by  the  dance,  she  had  merry,  frank  dark  eyes,  and  a 
piquant  face  (whatever  that  is)  that  was  saved  from  being 
merely  pert  by  a  decided  mouth  and  chin.  Just  now  she  wore 
a  rather  downcast  look,  for  with  the  gruesome  strains  of  the 
Skeleton  Rag   sounding  in  her   ears  she  was  obliged  to  admit 
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that  she  could  "do"  neither  the  Turkey  Trot,  the  Bear  nor  the 
Tango.  The  glow  and  steady  Boston  seeming  too  old-fashioned 
amid  the  fascinatingly  alarming  contortions  of  the  others  (0 

Tempora,  0  Mores  !  The  Boston  was  once  condemned  as  fast) 
she  had  called  a  halt,  and  was  quite  annoyed  to  find  her  partner 
a  little  distrait,  and  apparently  casting  a  longing  eye  toward  the 
jerking  shoulders  of  the  other  damsels.  Suddenly  a  light  of 
determination  gleamed  in  her  eyes,  and  the  decided  mouth  shut 
hard  for  an  instant,  and  then  smiled  bewitchingly  as  she  looked 
up  at  her  partner. 

''I  am  so  sorry  I  can't  do  the  Tango,"  she  said  sweetly. 
"You  must  take  pity  on  a  poor  Wild  Western  person,  who 
isn't  up  to  the  latest  New  York  style." 

An  instant  response  of  interest  flashed  into  his  face. 

k'  Oh,  are  you  from  the  West  ?  "  he  said  eagerly.  "  I  had  no 
idea—" 

"Now  please  don't  look  for  the  wool  in  my  hair  or  the  six- 
shooter  up  my  sleeve,"  she  interrupted  gaily.  "I'm  not  quite 
as  wild  as  that  even  if  there  isn't  anvone  at  home  but  the  cow- 
boys." 

"Whal  state  do  you  come  from?"  asked  her  companion, 
apparently  losing  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Tango. 

'•  Nevada,  near  Tonapah,"  she  answered.  "  It's  the  Indian  for 
Bad  Lands,  you  know.  We  live  on  a  cattle  ranch  quite  near 
the  post  office,  which  is  all  of  a  town  there  is." 

"  Oh,"  remarked  the  young  man  with  growing  interest. 
"And  is  there  really  nothing  out  there  but  cowboys  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  the  cows,  you  know,"  she  assured  him  gravely, 
"  and  the  postmaster.     He's  too  old  to  be  a  cowboy." 

Her  companion  took  a  rapid  strategical  survey  of  the  hall. 
"  There's  a  fine  little  corner  over  there,"  he  observed.  "  Won't 
you  come  and  tell  me  some  more  about  Tonapah  ?  It's  mighty 
interesting  to  a  man  who's  never  been  farther  West  than  Erie." 

The  young  lady  making  no  violent  objection,  they  skirted  the 

ind  established  themselves  in  a  cozy  nook  ;  he  arranged 

pillows  behind  her  with  the  ease  born  of  long  practice,  and  sat 

down  himself,  crossing  one  l<  over  the  other  and  clapping 

a  pair  of  sinewy  brown  hands  around  his  knees,  and  benl  toward 

B  •  Listened  to  her  Laughing  unconventional  chatter  with 

a  Bort  of  grave  absorption,  studying  her  flushed,  vivid  face  as 

hiked,  asking  a  when  she  paused  for 
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breath,  and  relaxing  into  a  broad  and  singularly  attractive  grin 
wlmn  she  told  some  anecdote  about  the  cowboys. 

"So  you  see,"  she  wound  up,  "all  this  heavenly  dance,  and 
lovely  flowers  and  music  and  things  that  probably  bore  you 
nearly  to  tears  because  you've  seen  it  so  often,  are  like  a  kind  of 
fairy  dream  to  me — only,  I  seem  rather  out  of  it,  somehow/'  she 
added  with  a  touch  of  wistfulness.  "  I  don't  know  many  people — 
I'm  visiting  a  girl  here  that  I  met  in  college— Smith,  you  know." 

His  eyes  travelled  thoughtfully  out  over  the  dancers  beyond. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  sight,"  he  admitted,  "  but  come  to  think  of  it, 
don't  you  really  like  your  own  country  better  ?  Of  course  I 
don't  know  much  about  it,  but  I  should  think  the  West  would 
be  great." 

"Ah,  indeed  I  do"  she  assured  him,  with  vehement  italicizing 
of  every  word.  "Why,  there  isn't  any  comparison  at  all. 
Sometimes  I  almost  hate  the  East — the  people  are  so  stiff,  and 
so  afraid  of  doing  anything  the  least  bit  improper.  Out  West 
you  don't  judge  people  by  the  cut  of  their  clothes  and  the  carats 
of  their  diamonds — you  can't,  they  don't  wear  any — diamonds, 
I  mean.  People  may  laugh  at  cowboys,  but  they're  usually 
worth  seventeen  dozen  of  these  dandy  little  Eastern  boys  who 
can't  do  anything  but  smoke  and  dance  the  accented  Tango,  and 
would  probably  climb  a  tree  if  they  saw  a  cow." 

Before  he  could  reply  an  indignant  face  was  poked  around  the 
sheltering  curtain  of  their  corner,  followed  by  the  young  man 
thereto  appertaining. 

"  I  say,  Katharine,"  he  began  in  an  injured  tone,  and  as  one 
of  the  lords  of  creation,  demanding  his  just  dues,  "  I've  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere.  This  is  our  dance.  Your 
Mother—," 

"  Oh,  is  this  our  dance  ? "  the  girl  hastily  interrupted  with  a 
great  burst  of  vivacity  and  jumping  up  in  a  flurry.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Riordan.  Dear  me,  where  are  my  gloves  ? 
Come  Will,  we  mustn't  lose  an  instant  of  this  music.  You'll 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Riordan  ?  "     And  they  hurried  away. 

Before  the  dance  was  over,  however,  Mr.  Riordan,  calmly 
made  his  way  through  the  dancers,  and  according  to  the  free 
and  easy  custom  prevalent  in  our  time,  inquired  of  the  girl, 
"May  I  cut  in?"  And  bore  her  triumphantly  away.  The 
musicians  had  apparently  relinquished  the  last  hope  of  exhaust- 
ing the  dancers  by  the  most  complicated  "  rags,"  and  were  con- 
soling themselves  with  the  long-drawn  liquid  strains  of  a  waltz. 
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Katharine  may  have  I    failure  at   the  Tango,  but  when  a 

•   issue    ;  the  moment,  she  was  beyond  the  reach 

of  envy  and  competition.  They  did  what  I  have  heard  ca 
ag  dreamily  away  upon  seas  of  melody.  At  first  the 
a  few  typical  remarks,  and  then,  finding  that  her  rather 
taciturn  partner  did  not  seem  to  expect  her  to  talk,  fell  into  a 
silence  as  free  from  embarrassment  as  his  own,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  swing  of  the  music.  Presently  a  grave  voice  said  in 
her  ear. 

"Miss  Howells,  I'm  going  to  presume  on  your  Western  free- 
dom from  conventionality  to  ask  if  I  may  come  up  to  North- 
ampton to  see  you,  if  I  can  get  off  over  a  week  end.  I  wouldn't 
dare  to  ask  some  Eastern  girls  on  such  short  acquaintance,  but 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  come— without  putting  me  through  the 
preliminary  agonies, ,?  he  added  with  his  slow  attractive  grin. 
"As  you  don't  live  here,  and  are  going  back  to  college  so  sunn. 
I  can't  very  well  call  at  your  house.  Will  you  let  me  come, 
please  ? " 

Miss  Howell's  cheek  displayed  an  appropriately  rosy  blush. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  she  stammered.  "  I'd— I'd  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  come.     I— I  live  on  Belmont  Avenue." 

"Thank  you,"  said  her  partner  briefly.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  dance  he  said  "Good  night,  Miss  Howells,"  with  equal 
directness,  and  a  calm  disregard  of  the  usual  polite  fictions  of 
ball-room  small  talk. 

However,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  came  to  North- 
ampton very  soon,  and  went  the  faded  round  of  the  Pal,  the 
Municipal,  Boyden's,  Round  Hill,  the  Rose  Tree,  and  Vespers, 
with  the  docility  of  Mary's  proverbial  lamb.  He  even  seemed 
to  be  sincere  in  his  admiration  for  the  Browsing  Room,  (why, 
I  wonder  is  the  Browsing  Room  always  pointed  out  to  the 
enraptured  eyes  of  the  suitor  instead  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
for  instance  ?)  and  with  an  originality  truly  startling,  refrained 
from  any  facetious  remarks  about  Smith  and  Paradise.  More 
even  than  this,  he  listened  to  the  vespers  sermon  and  seemed  to 
understand  it,  Hut  the  ceremony  which  he  apparently  pre- 
ferred was  the  walk  on  Sunday  morning.  As  they  passed  by 
t!:<-    Insane    Asylum,    he    reintroduced   the   subject    of  Tonapah 

and  the  cowboys ;  indeed,  the  yonng  Easterner,  brought  np  in 
a  cnt  and  dried,  highly  polished  civilization,  seemed  fascinated 

by  this  second  hand  glimpse  of  ft  life  BO  different  from  his  own. 
Be  asked  so  many  questions  about  the  cowboys,— their  dress. 
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their  work,  their  general  habits — that  any  one  over  hearing 
their  conversations  would  have  thought  that  he  was  entertain- 
ing wild  designs  of  abandoning  his  eminently  respectable  busi- 
ness in  the  great  cruel  city  of  New  York  to  embark  upon  the 
career  of  a  cattle  king.  He  seemed  to  take  the  girl's  friendship 
for  granted  in  a  quiet  and  unpresuming  way  that  was  very  en- 
gaging, for  it  implied  an  open-hearted  confidence  that  the  world 
in  general  would  take  him  on  his  own  terms.  And  she,  by  no 
means  a  slave  to  convention,  made  no  attempt  to  keep  him  at  a 
distance,  and  their  talk  about  the  West  soon  led  to  a  frank  pleas- 
ure in  each  other's  companionship,  and  by  Sunday  evening  they 
were  already  good  friends.  When  he  said  good  bye  to  her  in 
the  hall  he  said  with  his  usual  method  of  going  straight  to  the 
point  without  the  ordinary  awful  circumlocutions  which  the 
•average  young  man  employs  —  and  also  incidentally  in  full 
hearing  of  the  girls  in  the  hall  above.  "  Will  you  let  me  write 
to  you  once  in  a  while,  Miss  Howells  ? " 

Katharine  gasped,  but  rallied  bravely.  * 'After  all,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "why  not?  The  Jones's  know  him  well,  and  he's 
really  very  nice."  Aloud  she  said.  "Are  you  very  clever  at 
reading  hieroglyphics,  Mr.  Riordan  ?  If  you  are,  and  can  sup- 
ply the  punctuation  and  a  few  other  details  in  my  answers,  I'll 
let  you  write  to  me  with  pleasure."  "Thank  you,  I'll  make  a 
try  at  the  hieroglyphics,"  he  answered  simply.  "  Fve  had  a 
great  time,  Miss  Howells.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  come." 
And  he  departed,  leaving  Katharine  looking  after  him  for  some 
time  before  she  went  upstairs,  with  a  thoughtful  face. 

From  Christmas  vacation  to  Easter  vacation  is  not  an  inordi- 
nately long  period  of  time  :  but  owing  to  the  Northampton  mail 
facilities,  several  letters  may  pass  from  New  York  City  to 
Northampton,  Mass.  during  that  period.  It  is  even  not  an  un- 
heard of  occurrence  that  the  writers  thereof  should  progress 
from  such  forms  as  — 

Dear  Miss  Howells, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  Riordan. 
to 

Dear  Katharine, 

Yours,  Tom. 
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■  dally  if  they  ore  both  admirers  of  Western  freedom  from 
■  ••  petty  conventionalities  which  may  retard  the  development 
of  friendship,  and  if  they  both  know  the  Jones's.  Mr.  Riordan, 
by  dint  of  correspondence  and  several  trips  to  Northampton, 
managed  to  accumulate  a  fair  amount  of  additional  inform 
about  Tonapah,  Neveda,  and  his  interest  was,  if  possible,  stim- 
ulated by  the  receipt  of  a  certain  letter  from  Northampton  en- 
i  snap-shot  of  a  young  lady  witli  merry  eyes,  curly 
hair  and  a  face  saved  from  mere  pertness  by  a  decided  mouth 
and  chin,  garbed  in  a  short  skirt,  flannel  waist,  gauntlets  and  a 
s  >ft  felt  hat.  and  bearing  a  vicious  looking  whip  in  one  hand. 
Scrawled  on  the  back  in  a  handwriting  which  justified  her  re- 
Marks  about  hieorglyphics  to  the  full  was,  "  K.  H.  in  her  home 
life.  The  thing  in  my  belt  isn't  a  six  shooter,  it  is  a  tooth  brush. 
1  was  going  to  spend  the  night  with  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  next 
ranch." 

Now  I  will  put  a  pretty  little  row  of  dots  the  way  real  writers 
do.  They  are  very  convenient,  I  find.  They  may  mean  almost 
anything,  from  "Two  weeks  have  now  elapsed"  to  "This  is 
very  improper/'  This  time  they  mean  that  it  is  the  Easter 
holidays  in  a  New  York  suburb. 

From  the  electric  light  bulbs  a  flood  of  brilliance  aesthetically 
-•hastened  by  pink  crepe  paper  poured  down  upon  the  tall  green 
palms,  the  walls  decked  with  flowers  and  chaperones,  the  punch 
bowls,  the  musicians  and  the  dancers.  It  was  a  festal  night  of 
Terpsichore,  goddess  as  alluring  now  as  she  was  in  the  days 
when  our  grandmother  danced  the  Apple  Amble  for  the  de- 
lectation of  our  grandfather  Adam.  On  this  special  occasion. 
a  young  lady,  coming  down  late  from  the  dressing  room,  ran 
straight  into  a  ball  young  man  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Mr.  Riordan— er,  Tom!"  she  said  in  a  voice  of  mingled 
amazement  and  dismay  qoI  exactly  complimentary. 

"Why,  Catharine,"  said  the  young  gentlemau  gravely.  u  1 
didn't  expect  to  see  yon  here  this  vacation.  I  suppose  you're 
visiting  the  Jones's  again  ?     May  1  have  this  dance  ?" 

"  Yes — I — I'm  here,"  said  the  young  lady  rather  obviously. 

"  Yes,  you  may  have  it, — but  I  can't  do  the  Tango  even  yet." 

"  That's  all  right/'  responded  the  young  man  cooly.  "  I  hope 
you  won't  think  it  a  reflection  on  my  good  character  if  I  tell  you 
that  1  know  a  good  place  to  talk  in  in  this  house,  too — you  see,  I 
run  out  here  from  town  a  good  deal  for  the  dances  and  things. 
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I  came  early  and  have  done  my  duty  like  a  gentleman  so  you 
will  be  doing  a  charitable  act  and  saving  my  life  if  you'll  let  me 
rest  awhile,  and  tell  me  what's  happened  at  Smith  since  I  heard 
from  you  last."  And  he  piloted  her  into  the  "  nice  place  to  talk 
in,"  which  was  an  admirable  little  room,  dimly  lit  by  candles 
instead  of  glaring  electricity,  and  evidently  designed  by  an  all- 
wise  providence  and  a  far-sighted  hostess  for  a  comfortable  re- 
treat far  from  the  madding  crowd. 

Now,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  point  of  this  story  has  been  con- 
cealed so  far  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  astuteness,  and  that 
coming  events  have  not  been  allowed  to  cast  the  faintest  shadow 
before  them  ;  and  yet  something  warns  me  that  the  penetration 
of  my  readers  has  divined  what  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  hide. 
I  am  afraid  that  they  suspect  that  the  hero's  interest  in  the 
heroine  was  not  wholly  due  to  his  enthusiasm  for  western  life, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  admit  the  soft  impeachment.  However 
that  is  not  all  the  story — there  is  more  to  come. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance, 
or  rather  that  what  we  call  chance  is  not  chance  at  all.  How- 
ever, the  thing  itself,  whatever  it  is,  does  often  revenge  itself 
upon  us  for  our  denying  it,  by  playing  the  very  deuce  with  our 
most  carefully  laid  plans.  It  is  the  force  which  never  can  be 
reckoned  on,  and  yet  always  must  be  reckoned  with  ;  which 
makes  fact  stranger  than  fiction.  It  is  the  eternal  feminine  of 
the  universe,  the  idle  whims  of  the  Powers  that  Be,  the  unknown 
element  which  upsets  the  chemistry  of  life  and  causes  frequent 
explosions — well,  anyway,  it  is  chance.  And  by  chance,  Kath- 
erine,  entering  the  candle-lit  room,  tripped  and  brushed  her 
delicate  sleeve  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  promptly  seized 
its  opportunity.  Tom  was  close  beside  her,  and  I  doubt  if  one 
of  the  cow  gentlemen  of  Tonapah,  trained  to  quickness  of  eye 
and  hand,  could  have  made  shorter  work  of  that  little  blaze 
than  did  he.  In  an  instant  the  last  spark  had  been  extinguished 
between  a  pair  of  irreproachable  white  kid  gloves,  and  a  very 
pale  young  man  steadied  the  candle  and  turned  to  reassure  a 
decidedly  shaky  but  unhurt  young  woman,  who  cried,  "Oh 
Tom,  are  your  hands  burned?"  and  looked  up  at  him  with 
frightened  eyes  and  quivering  lips.  Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  little  slip,  this  story  would  have  been  longer,  but  as  it 
was — well,  it  was  only  one  more  triumph  for  chance,  this  time 
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in  co-partnership  with  the  youngest  and  most  mischievous  of  the 
gods.    As  someone,  I  think  my  friend  Browning,  truly  remarks- 

'•  ( >h.  the  little  more  ami  how  much  it  is  ! 
And  the  little  K-ss.  and  what  worlds  away  '." 

which  is  rather  obscure  in  meaning,  but  a  fine  quotation. 

After  a  few  centuries  and  aeons  of  time,  during  which  they 
<1  in  mid-air,  home  up  on  roseate  clouds  and  escorted  by 
choirs  of  eherubims — I  believe  those  are  the  correct  expressions — 
had  passed  tranquilly  by,  Mr.  Riordan  finally  touched  solid 
earth  once  more,  and  began  to  explain  himself  to  the  young 
woman  who  had  distinctly,  if  somewhat  incoherently,  confided 
her  future  welfare  to  his  care. 

"  Katharine  dear,"  he  began,  u  I  know  this  is  awfully  sudden 
and  all  that— I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  so  soon,  till  that  blessed 
candle — I  know  I  haven't  even  met  your  family,  and  they  may 
not  approve  of  me  at  all,  but,  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  off  I'll  go 
to  Tonapah  and  see  your  father  and  try  to  make  him  consent- 
that  is,  if  you  are  sure—" 

The  girl  pushed  him  violently  away,  and  looked  up  with  a 
flushed  and  tear-stained  face. 

"Oh,  don't,  Tom,"  she  cried,  almost  sobbing.  "Oh,  you 
don't  know  what  I've  done,  you  can't  really  care  for  me — I've 
deceived  you  all  along,  and  I  must  tell  you  now  right  away  and 
then  you'll  never  speak  to  me  again.  I  dont  live  in  Tonapah,  I 
live  here — I've  never  been  any  farther  west  than  Schenectady. 
"You  see,"  she  went  on  tearfully  but  bravely,  "mother  never 
would  let  me  learn  the  Tango  or  any  of  those  things,  and  when 
I  met  you  you  were  so  bored  and  I  just  decided  to  have  some 
fun  out  of  it  and  make  things  interesting,  so  I  said  I  was  from 
the  West — I  never  thought  I'd  see  you  again.  But  then  you 
liked  me  because  I  was  different  and  unconventional,  and  I  was 
0  ashamed,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you.  And  I  had  that  picture 
taken  in  fancy  dress,  and  I've  always  adored  the  West  and  read 
about  it  and  so  1  knew  what  to  say  about  Tonapah.  And,  oh, 
Tom,  you  only  Liked  me  because  1  was  Western,  and  I'm  not,  so 

ple(X8(  go  away  !  *' 

During  this  long  confession  Mr.  Riordan  had  watched  her 
with  a  curious  expression.    To  be  sure  he  might  be  supposed  to 
•  iht*  right  to  look  a  little  strange  when  such  harrowing  dis- 
closures were  made  to  him.    5Tet,  surprising  to  say,  his  face  wore 

ok  not  of  honor  but   of  tender  amusement  struggling  with 
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the  consciousness  of  guilt.  He  made  no  attempt  to  carry  out 
her  suggestion  that  he  should  go  away  (which  in  truth  would 
have  been  difficult,  as  she  was  clinging  tightly  to  him,  and  en- 
dangering the  stiffness  of  his  shirt  front  by  crying  on  it)  but  he 
seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  Katharine,  looking 
up,  read  his  face  and  cried  in  amazement,  "Tom!  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  don't  care  that  I  deceived  }7ou  ! " 

"Well,  Katharine,"  said  the  young  man  judicially,  "  I  can't 
say  what  my  attitude  in  the  future  will  be  if  you  attempt  to  de- 
ceive me  again,  but  for  this  once,  I  think  I'll  forgive  you,  be- 
cause whatever  your  intentions  were  you  didn't  really  fool  me 
to  any  great  extent.  I  knew  from  the  first  that  you  didn't  come 
from  Tonapah,  but  at  first  I  was  interested  to  see  why  you  said 
you  did,  and  later  I  didn't  care  what  you  said,  because  I  was  too 
much  occupied  in  hoping  you  would  like  me.  I  knew  you'd  own 
up  sooner  or  later.  You  see,  I  come  from  Tonapah  myself — 
lived  there  all  my  life  till  I  came  East  to  college." 

The  erstwhile  Niobe's  face  was  transformed  with  joy. 

"Oh,  Tom,"  she  cried,  "did  you  really?  oh,  then  you  were 
really  just  as  bad  as  I  was  !  I'm  so  glad  !  And  I'm  glad,  too, 
that  you  live  out  West  because  when  we — you  can  take  me  out 
there  some  day.  I  do  love  the  West  so  !  And  I  can  see  the 
lovely  cowboys  and — " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Riordan  gravely  as  he  drew  her  close  to 
him,  "  I'm  afraid  you  can't  quite  do  that,  Katharine,  because, 
you  see,  the  books  you  read  were  a  little  bit  off.  There  is  some- 
thing besides  cowboys  in  Tonapah— electric  lights  and  trolleys 
and  telephones,  and  a  few  thousand  up-to-date  inhabitants  who 
probably  never  saw  a  cow." 


INDIFFERENCE 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

Sweet  is  the  song  note,  that  golden  and  mellow 
Thrills  in  thy  throbbing  throat,  confident  fellow  ! 
Yonder  your  gay  little  mistress  is  swinging 
All  unaware  of  you,  ardently  singing  ! 
What  of  the  poet,  his  verses  inscribing 
Unto  his  mistress,  all  virtues  ascribing 
To  her,  and  his  offerings  eagerly  bringing  ? 
She,  too,  is  quite  unaware  of  his  singing  ! 


AN  ODE  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

MIRA   BIGELOW   WILSON 

Through  that  too  heavy  veil  the  years  have  wrought 

We  see  thee  stand,  beyond  the  mark  of  fame, 

Of  greatness  and  reproach  (alike  unsought 

By  thee,  swift  to  defend  thy  country's  name), 

Endued  with  energy,  yet  patient  still 

Of  mind,  resourceful,  fain  to  be  believed 

By  friend,  by  foe,  by  headstrong  pioneer 

And  furtive  Indian,  whose  fierce  ill  will 

Could  change  to  admiration.     Undeceived 

The  critic  foreigner  forgot  to  sneer  ; 

The  starved  and  shivering  ranks  of  soldiers  found 

The  same  sure  friend  Virginian  neighbors  knew  ; 

The  shrunk-  souled  politician,  deep  en  wound 

In  plot  and  subterfuge  and  circling  clue, 

Looked  up  at  touch  of  manhood  past  his  ken. 

A  country  felt  across  unchartered  bays, 

Untraversed  hills,  above  suspicions  dread 

The  thrill  of  dawning  confidence  in  men, 

In  man  ;  and.  spite  of  slow  disheartening  frays, 

From  that  first  confidence  was  union  bred. 

Since  that  far  distant  day  old  barriers 

Of  space  are  fallen  down  ;  we  bind  the  whole 

With  gleaming  rail  and  wire,  swift  carriers  ; 

We  substitute  cold  metal  for  a  soul. 

Our  neighbors  touch  us  in  the  close-walled  street 

But  speak  a  dozen  different  tongues ;  we  needs 

Must  pray  God  for  the  soul ;  we  supplicate 

Another  Washington.     Yet,  not  complete, 

Our  prayer  entreats  the  man  of  common  deeds 

To  his  devoted  spirit  consecrate  ; 

A  hundred  Washingtons,  the  common  man, 

Not  blundering  in  hope  of  greater  deeds, 

But  mastering  realms  cosmopolitan, 

In  midst  of  venerable  and  stranger  creeds, 

Standing  before  the  national  and  great 

Adventure  as  erstwhile  he  stood  (to  grope 

Through  battle  smoke),  yet  saw  men  mutually 

Indifferent  who  should  at  the  last  translate 

To  modern  times  the  legend  of  our  hope, 

The  breathing  spirit  of  democracy. 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  MRS.  CARYN 

GERTRUDE   CRANSTON 

Tumult  reigned  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Caryn.  Mr.  Caryn  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  library  and  behind  the  locked  door  strove 
vainly  to  read  his  papers  and  magazines  with  his  customary 
absorption,  oblivious  to  the  sounds  outside.  The  five  children 
romped  madly  over  the  whole  house  unheeded,  while  the  nurses 
gossiped  with  the  servants  in  the  kitchen.  Upstairs  Mrs.  Caryn 
flitted  distractedly  about  from  sewing  room  to  bedroom,  where 
the  two  dressmakers  who  were  getting  her  ready,  constantly  de- 
manded her  presence,  and  from  bedroom  to  boudoir,  where  she 
was  laboring  piecemeal  on  her  address.  For  Mrs.  Caryn  had 
been  asked  to  address  the  convention  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Charity  Organization  which  was  to  meet  in  Washington  in  just 
one  week. 

That  address,  Mrs.  Caryn  felt  was  to  be  the  crowning  success 
of  her  many  efforts,  Already,  she  saw  herself,  rising,  serene 
and  forceful,  strong  in  the  convictions  which  she  was  about  to 
express,  and  elegantly  gowned  ;  saw  the  respectful  attention 
with  which  she  was  greeted  and,  under  her  eloquent  words, 
noted  the  change  to  wondering  admiration  among  her  satellites. 
She  heard  the  storm  of  applause  which  greeted  her  final  perora- 
tion, and,  let  it  be  whispered,  she  saw  herself  exalted  from  her 
present  inconspicious  position  to  the  Presidency  of  that  noble 
band.  Ah  !  how  much  good  she  would  do  !  how  she  would 
work  !— A  wail  from  Bobby  brought  her  down  to  earth  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  howl  of  derision  from  Jim.  A  tap  at  the  door 
and  mademoiselle's  imperative  voice,  "  Will  Madame  come  at 
once  ?  " 

Not  as  Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  far  off  shores 
of  Africa,  allowed  herself  to  be  attired,  did  Mrs.  Caryn  view 
that  shimmering  creation  which  mademoiselle  began  to  drape 
so  artistically  about  her.  No,  with  all  the  pretty  woman's  de- 
light in  looking  her  best,  she  saw  the  whispers  and  glances  of 
admiration  which  greeted  her  as  she  arose  to  make  her  appeal 
for  the  care  of  those  who  dwell  at  our  very  doors. 

Well,   the  hours  came  and  went,   the  days  slipped  by,  the 
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:<>ns  of  mademoiselle  were  finished,  even  to  Mrs,  Caryn's 

satisfaction.     Mr.  Caryn  continued  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  while 

"little  monkeys"  as  Mrs.  Caryn  fondly  styled  them,  raised 

oof.    To  be  sure,  Susie's  face  and 

Jim  had  a  black  eye  and   Bobby,   the  incorrigible,  began   to 

whistle  at  table  one  ! i i _: h t ,  but  Mrs.  Caryn  hailed  these  Big] 

conflict  only  by  a  "  Why,  my  dear  children,  what  have  you  been 

_r  ':    And  Bobby,  dear,  we'll  have  to  send  yon  back  to  the 

nursery  if  this  occurs  again." 

Mr.  Caryn  said  nothing. 

Weil,  as  I  said,  the  days  Blipped  by,    Mrs.  Caryn  was  to  leave 
for  Washington  Wednesday  morning.     The  address  to  the 
vention   was   to   be   delivered  Thursday   night  and  Mrs.  Caryn 
congratulated  herself  on  a  few  quiet  hours  to  perfect  her  paper 
and  her  delivery  before  the  momentous  hour  arrived. 

Early  Monday  morning,  Mrs.  Caryn's  trunk,  the  last  brilliant 
work  of  mademoiselle  folded  carefully  within,  and  clearly 
labeled  with  Mrs.  Caryn's  name  and  address  was  despatched 
by  Adams  Express  to  Washington,  there  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Caryn. 

Mr.  Caryn  packed  Mrs.  Caryn  aboard  the  train  Wednesday 
morning,  provided  her  with  fruit,  flowers  and  magazines  and 
placed  the  precious  black  bag  which  contained  her  papers  on 
the  seat  before  her,  kissed  her  goodbye  and  wished  her  all  suc- 
cess in  his  usual  unostentatious  way.  Then  he  went  back  to  his 
disorganized  home. 

The  train  which  carried  Mrs.  Caryn  reached  Washington  in 
due  time.  A  band  of  her  fellow-workers  greeted  her  at  the 
station  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  her  hotel.  On  the 
way,  plans  of  amusement  which  even  Mrs.  Caryn  had  not 
dreamed  of  were  communicated  to  her.  Somewhat  to  her  an- 
noyance, slic  found,  upon  reaching  her  room,  that  her  trunk 
had  not  yet  arrived.  A  luncheon  was  in  order.  Mrs.  Caryn 
made  the  best  of  it  and  after  removing  the  dust  of  travel 
and  fixing  her  hair,  Bhe  set  out  with  her  friends  to  the  luncheon 
given  by  Mrs.  Van  Alstine  in  their  honor.  Mrs.  Caryn  was  a 
lively  and  attractive  woman  when  not  disturbed  by  too  many 
can-s  and  she  did  herself  full  justice  at  the  luncheon.  As  it 
drew  to  a  close  and  her  friends  were  laughing  merrily  at  a  witty 
story  she  had  just  told,  she  felt  with  an  inward  thrill  that  her 
ambition  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized. 
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Now  Mrs.  Caryn  wore  a  light  grey  traveling  suit  which  fitted 
her  trim  little  figure  to  perfection.  But  oh  !  alas  !  as  the  waiter 
was  removing  a  bowl  of  chocolate  sauce  from  the  table,  he  let  it 
slip  and  down  it  went,  splashing  plentifully  over  Mrs.  Caryn's 
otherwise  immaculate  attire.  When  we  remember  the  na- 
ture of  chocolate  sauce  and  just  how  it  would  look  when  liber- 
ally spattered  over  pale  grey,  we  can  imagine  the  feelings  of 
Mrs.  Caryn.  But  she  nobly  concealed  her  chagrin,  smilingly 
put  aside  Mrs.  Van  Alstine's  profuse  apologies  and,  after  an  en- 
joyable hour  had  been  devoted  to  Bridge,  she  gracefully  took 
her  departure. 

A  tea  was  on  schedule  for  five  and  at  seven  the  bright  parti- 
cular stars  of  the  delegation  were  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Secretary 
Poore,  who  was  at  present  their  leader.  Mrs.  Caryn  arrived  at 
her  hotel  but  —  her  trunk  had  not.  Thoroughly  alarmed  now, 
Mrs.  Caryn  rushed  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  the  express 
company,  frantically  demanding  her  trunk.  The  express  com- 
pany was  politely  dubious,  had  seen  nothing  of  her  trunk,  had 
she  given  the  address  distinctly,  could  advise  nothing  but  to 
wait,  they  would  do  their  best  to  locate  it  and  would  forward  it 
just  as  soon  as  it  arrived.  Mrs.  Caryn  hung  up  the  receiver.  A 
curious  sinking  sensation  came  over  her  as  she  thought  of  the 
tea  at  five  and  the  dinner  at  Mrs.  Poore's.  Mrs.  Poore  was 
at  that  time  accounted  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of 
Washington  society  and  was  famed  for  her  beautiful  gowns. 
Mrs.  Caryn  had  an  evening  dress  with  her  which  was  nothing 
short  of  a  marvel.  Mademoiselle  had  compared  it  to  moonlight 
on  cobwebs  and,  in  truth,  it  did  partake  somewhat  of  this  illu- 
sory nature.  This,  Mrs.  Caryn  had  mentally  selected  for  the 
dinner.  But — now — .  A  helpless  feeling  attacked  her.  She  went 
down  the  hall  and  tapped  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Jensen,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  members  present.  She 
was  voluble  in  her  sympathy  when  Mrs.  Caryn  had  finished  her 
tale  of  woe. 

"  Now,  now,  my  dear/1  said  she,  "  you  needn't  to  worry  about 
that  at  all.  I  have  a  sweet  little  dress  which  will  be  just  the 
thing  for  you  to  wear.  And  I  don't  expect  to  wear  it  at  all.  I 
hardly  know  why  I  brought  it.  No,  no,  I  insist,  dear  Mrs.  Caryn, 
you  will  do  me  a  favor  by  wearing  it." 

She  effectually  silenced  all  Mrs.  Caryn's  protests  and  Mrs. 
Caryn  gratefully  received  the  shining  coppery  mass  which  Mrs. 
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1  into  her  arms.  Slippers  were  also  forthcoming 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  evening  dress.  It  was  with  a  re- 
lieved if  anxious  heart  that  Mrs.  Caryn  Bped  back  to  her 
room.  But  the  fates  were  against  her.  She  had  repressed 
a  wild  inclination  to  laugh  when  Mrs.  Jensen  handed  her 
the  slippers,  seeing  her  trim  little  feet  floating  around  in 
them  in  her  mind's  eye.  But  when  she  stood  arrayed  in  the 
evening  dress,  she  grew  slightly  hysterical.  Mrs.  Jensen  did 
not  impress  people  as  a  large  woman,  but  Mrs.  Caryn  had  not 
counted  upon  height  and  shape.  Weakly  she  laughed  as  she 
surveyed  herself  in  the  glass.  A  generous  train  surrounded  her 
on  all  sides.  The  waist  was  too  decollete  even  for  New  York, 
had  she  been  there,  for  what  fitted  Mrs.  Jensen,  flopped  (there 
is  no  other  word  for  it)  on  Mrs.  Caryn.  To  be  sure  the  coppery 
tints  of  the  gown  were  very  becoming  to  Mrs.  Caryn's  coppery 
hair,  but  that  could  not  atone  for  all  its  defects. 

But  our  heroine  was  a  clever  woman.  Quickly  she  despatched 
the  chambermaid  for  needle,  silk,  and  pins  and  within  the  hour, 
she  made  a  fairly  presentable  appearance.  At  first  she  had  de- 
cided that  the  tea  must  be  foregone,  but,  as  she  busied  herself 
with  pins  and  hooks  and  eyes,  her  mood  changed.  She  was 
going  to  get  all  she  had  come  for  out  of  this  trip.  With  con- 
stant applications  of  hot  water,  the  polka  dot  effect  was  removed 
from  her  skirt,  she  donned  another  blouse  which  she  had  in  her 
bag,  and  at  five  was  ready  to  go  with  her  friends  to  the  tea. 
Admiration  for  her  pluck  compels  me  to  tell  you  that  Mrs, 
Caryn  surpassed  even  herself  at  that  tea  and  dinner.  She 
was  bright,  witty,  bubbling  over  with  repartee  and  bons  mots. 
Her  animated  face  and  vivacious  conversation  gained  her  much 
admiration,  but  as  I  said  before,  "  the  fates  were  against  her." 

When  Mrs.  Caryn  returned  to  the  hotel — still  no  trunk.  She 
undressed  and  went  to  bed  with  a  prayerful  heart. 

What  happened  that  night,  1  know  you  will  not  believe,  but 
I  can  <>nly  give  you  my  word  for  it.  Remember  the  filmy  cob- 
webby material  of  which  the  dress  was  made,  also  that  Mrs. 

ii    had   a   room    with    many    windows.      All    of    these    were 

naturally  open.  A  fine  breeze  must  have  sprung  up  for  Mrs. 
Caryn  awake  with  .-<  distinct  impression  of  some  big  shining 
bird  float  >ou1  tin- room  and  flapping  its  wings.     And  the 

Mrs.  Jensen  was  gone.     Gone!]  the  horror  of  thai  dis- 
covery!   All  that   Mrs,  Caryn  could  remember  was  flinging  it 
-  jel  and  —the  ,i;-as  j.-t  was  between  two  windows. 
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With  a  guilty  heart,  she  donned  once  more  the  maltreated 
grey  skirt  and  blouse  in  which  she  had  arrived  and  went  down 
to  the  dining-room  carefully  avoiding  Mrs.  Jensen. 

The  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Caryn  are  beyond  my  description,  but 
on  one  thing  she  was  determined.  Something  must  be  done. 
She  swallowed  some  fruit  and  cereal  and  rushed  to  the  tele- 
phone. The  Adams  Express  Company  ?  Yes.  The  trunk  of 
Mrs.  Caryn.  Yes,  indeed.  They  had  done  everything  in  their 
power  and  believed  they  had  the  trunk.  But— it  had  been,  by 
some  mistake,  put  off  at  a  station,  half  way  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  They  would  do  their  best  but  they  could  n't 
get  it  much  before  afternoon. 

"Well,  please  be  absolutely  sure  to  have  it  here  before — by 
afternoon  ?"  in  frantic  tones  from  Mrs.  Caryn. 

"Sure,  we'll  have  it  up  by  three  o'clock  at  the  latest,"  from 
the  express  office.  That  day  was  the  gayest  some  of  the  dele- 
gates had  ever  known.  They  went  through  ail  the  Capitol 
buildings.  They  were  taken  all  over  the  surrounding  country 
in  machines,  they  were  lunched  and  presented  to  the  president. 
They  saw  everything  to  be  seen  in  Washington  and  Mrs.  Caryn, 
though  she  knew  it  well,  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  day.  At 
five  o'clock  she  returned  to  the  hotel  and  it  was  with  indescrib- 
able delight  that  she  received  the  news  from  the  elevator  boy 
that  her  trunk  had  arrived.  Key  in  hand,  even  before  she  en- 
tered the  room,  she  rushed  to  it  with  the  wild  desire  to  clasp  it 
to  her  heart,  thrust  in  the  key  and  threw  back  the  lid. 

A  silk  hat,  collars  and  neckties.  The  next  tray— a  dress  suit 
neatly  folded  on  the  top. 

Mrs.  Caryn  did  not  faint.  Why  she  did  not,  she  never  under- 
stood afterward.  She  was  stupified.  She  stared  and  stared 
until  it  seemed  that  her  eyes  would  drop  from  her  head.  She 
looked  again  at  the  outside  of  the  trunk,  at  her  initials  on  the 
side — H.  C. — she  looked  at  the  dress  suit — at  the  silk  hat — and 
then  she  fell  on  the  bed. 

We  feel  no  shame  for  Mrs.  Caryn  when  we  say  that  she  had 
hysterics — violent  hysterics  ;  and  when  she  recovered  from  them 
she  wept  quarts.  This  was  more  than  mortal  could  endure. 
What  could  she  do  ?  Deliver  her  address  in  that  absurd  spotted 
skirt  ?  Never — but  what  could  she  do  ?  Already  she  heard  the 
voices  of  her  colleagues  in  the  hall  doing  each  other  up.  Mrs. 
Caryn  looked  at  the  gray  skirt  with  malignant  but  despairing 
eyes,  but  what  could  she  do  ?     Borrow  again  at  this  late  hour 
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cperience  with  Mrs.  Jensen's  gown  ?     Hardly.    De- 
::•  had  settled   npon  her.     Wearily  sh  -  ed  for  the  mo- 

mm!  when  it  should  all  be  over  and  she  could  shut  herself  up 

and   cry.      What  worse,    1  &8k   you,  could    happen   to  a  young, 
by  and  ambitious  woman  than  this  ? 

Very  chastened  and  subdued  she  felt  as  she  rose  to  present 
her  address,  after  the  flowery  introduction  had  been  made  by 
the  present  President  of  the  Convention.  Without  looking 
around  her.  .Mrs.  Caryn  felt  the  glances  of  surprise  cast  upon 
her  attire  by  the  hundred  and  fifty  elegantly  gowned  members 
of  the  convention.  A  choking  sensation  arose  in  her  throat, 
but  she  swallowed  it  down  and  slowly,  clearly,  she  began  her 
address.  That  was  probably  the  hardest  act  of  Mrs.  Caryn's 
life.  How  she  got  through  it,  Mrs.  Caryn  did  not  know, 
but  she  forgot  herself  completely,  and  forcibly  and  dis- 
tinctly she  expressed  her  views  and  pleaded  for  the  cause  which 
she  really  had  deeply  at  heart.  Enthusiastic  applause  greeted 
her  as  she  resumed  her  seat  and  after  many  congratulations  and 
the  business  of  the  convention  had  been  finished,  she  went 
back  to  the  hotel  for  the  first  good  night's  sleep  she  had 
had  within  a  fortnight.  Mrs.  Caryn  took  an  early  train  in  the 
morning  after  a  humiliating  and  painful  twenty  minutes  with. 
Mrs.  Jensen  and  reached  home  before  noon.  She  was  greeted 
with  shrieks  of  delight  from  the  five  ''enfants  terribles"  who 
clambered  all  over  her  in  glee. 

Mr.  Caryn  likewise  expressed  his  pleasure  in  suitable  terms 
as  he  stood  thoughtfully  pulling  his  goatee.  The  first  sight 
which  greeted  Mrs.  Caryn  on  opening  the  door  of  her  room  was 
the  missing  trunk.  It  had  arrived,  the  maid  said,  the  night 
before.  Now  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  explain  the  phenomena  to 
you,  for  the  actions  of  Express  Companies  are  absolutely  un- 
explanable. 

It  was  not  until  some  three  weeks  later  that  Mrs.  Caryn  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  caused  her  to  turn  pale  with  delight  and 
surprise. 

••  And  to  think'  they  chose  nie  after  seeing  me  in  nothing  but 

that  hori  ible  old  spotted  suit,"  she  cried,  clutching  her  husband 
by  one  ear,  and  waving  the  Letter  frantically  in  his  face. 

■    the   letter  was  a    formal    notification   to  Mrs.  Caryn  that 

•  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Woman's  Home  Charity 
Organization  and  i*  wassigued  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  wife 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


OPPORTUNITY 

MARGARET  SHAW  BRYAN 

There  came  to  me  the  maiden  Now, 

Modest  and  sweet  was  she  : 
Shyly  she  stopped  me  in  my  way 

And  held  a  gift  to  me. 

Far  down  the  road  came  a  dancing  girl, 

Ah,  she  was  wondrous  fair  ! 
She  beckoned  and  laughed  and  waved  her  hand, 

And  the  sun  was  like  gold  on  her  hair. 

She  held  out  jewels  of  countless  price ; 

The  glitter  had  caught  my  eye, 
For  I  pushed  aside  Now's  little  gift, 

And  called  to  Bye-and-Bye. 

But  she  flew,  with  a  laugh,  like  a  hare  in  the  wood- 

And  after  her  mile  on  mile, 
I  sped,  I  ran  over  hill  and  dale, 

Mad  with  the  beauty  in  her  smile. 

She  danced,  she  called,  and  on  I  went, 

Till  I  fell  by  the  side  of  the  way  : 
Far  down  the  vale  a  silvery  laugh 

Mocked  me  where  I  lay. 

Spent  and  old.  I  had  lost  my  gift, 

And  dearly  had  I  paid  : 
So  I  stumbled  back  by  the  mountain  way 

To  Now,  the  gentle  maid. 

Vain  is  my  search  for  the  lost  lost  gift ; 

It  will  never  come  again, 
There  is  only  left  the  reproachful  look 

In  the  haunting  eyes  of  Then. 
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SKETCHES 
"NOT  EVEN  JANE" 

GRETCHEN   TODD 

Downstairs  the  telephone  in  the  front  hall  rang  sharply.  The 
woman  lying  above  in  the  dimly  lighted  bedroom  stirred  un- 
easily and  strained  her  ears  to  catch  the  words  that  followed  the 
click  of  the  receiver.  They  were  quite  meaningless  to  her, 
however  —  something  about  " To-morrow,"  and  "market  in 
town/'  a  confident  "Oh,  certainly,  much  better,"  a  laughing 
"  good-bye"  and  again  the  click  of  the  receiver. 

It  had  been  her  daughter's  voice,— cool  and  calmly  self-pos- 
sessed— that  had  decided  briefly  and  easily  some  question  put  to 
her  ;  there  had  been  no  hesitancy  in  her  answer  ;  she  had  felt 
the  need  of  no  one's  opinion  or  advice. 

"I  wonder  if  they're  buying  the  meat  in  town  now?"  the 
woman  upstairs  demanded  vaguely  of  her  bedroom  wall.  Then 
she  blushed  a  little  with  the  sudden  realization  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  a  sort  of  eavesdropping.  She  had  not  really 
tvished  to  overhear  Jane's  plans,  but  for  so  many  years  the 
tinkle  of  the  telephone  bell  had  invariably  been  followed  by. 
"  'Tis  the  butcher,  ma'am,  and  he's  afther  askin'do  ye  wish  the 
bone  left  in  today's  leg  or  taken  out  ?" 

"  Taken  out,  please,  Mary." 

"  Well  he  says  he  can't  take  it  out — it'd  tear  it," 
or 

"  Mother,  c'n  I  go  into  the  rink  with  Jim  ?     If  I  can  I  haven't 
a  clean  shirt." 
or 

"•  Mother.  Mrs.  Thomas  wants  to  know  [£  you'U  look  at  the 
school  children's  gardens  for  her  to-day.     She  has  to  go  to  a  tea 

in  Brooklyn." 
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She'd  got  into  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  conversation  to  try 
and  be  a  little  prepared  for  the  question  sure  to  follow.  She 
had  never  succeeded  in  being  the  least  prepared  but  she  always 
tried  to,  and  it  had  become  a  habit. 

Still  weak  from  her  long  illness,  "  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down," the  doctor  had  told  the  family  rather  brusquely — she 
turned  her  head  wearily  on  the  pillow  and  stared  at  the  fluted 
curtain  ruffles,  rippled  gently  by  the  warm  June  breeze.  She 
had  been  in  bed  a  month  now,  too  ill  to  wonder  how  the  myriad, 
endlessly  recurring  problems  of  house  and  housekeeping  had 
been  dealt  with  while  she  lay  upstairs  and  rested  in  the  big,  dim 
bedroom.  But  now  that  the  nurse  had  gone  at  last,  they  left 
her  door  ajar — to  hear  her  if  she  called  for  anything — and  the 
sounds  of  the  busy  household  floated  faintly  in.  The  telephone 
rang  and  was  answered  many  times  a  day;  she  heard  orders 
given — orders  for  sensible,  well-planned  meals,  for  sewing,  for 
cleaning,  for  repairing  ;  she  heard  the  grocer's  wagon  come  and 
go— she  knew  it  by  its  squeaky  wheel ;  she  heard  her  fourteen 
year  old  son's  voice  demanding  clean  socks  and  collars  or  the 
luncheon  that  he  took  to  school  with  him  during  examination 
time.  Her  older  son,  too,  was  just  home  from  college  and, 
though  he  was  only  allowed  to  see  her  for  a  few  awkward  mo- 
ments of  each  day,  she  heard  his  whistle  in  the  hall  or  his  laugh 
and  the  click  of  balls  as  he  and  a  friend  amused  themselves  in 
the  billiard  room.  Everything  seemed  running  smoothly  and 
easily  and  at  times  the  familiar  sounds  of  the  house  seemed  to 
her  ears  to  blend  together  into  a  sort  of  steady  humming  like 
the  whir  of  a  well  regulated  machine.  For  years  she  had 
thought  of  herself  as  the  driving  power  of  that  machine,  but 
she  was  absent  now  and  without  her  it  seemed  to  run  as  well — 
perhaps  even  better.  Yesterday  Jane,  trim,  tailored  and  smil- 
ing, had  come  into  her  room  to  make  her  comfortable  for  the 
morning.  She  had  asked  Jane  sympathetically  if  she  weren't 
a  little  tired  of  the  duties  of  housekeeping  for  a  ready-made 
family,  and  how  everything  was  progressing.  She  remembered 
now  the  buoyancy  of  Jane's  manner  as  she  had  answered. 

"  Tired  ?  Not  a  bit !  I  was  a  little  frightened,  just  at  first, 
you  know,  but  now,  why,  now  it's  got  to  be  like  a  regular  game 
that  I'm  playing  against  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick maker  and  the  exciting  part  of  it  is,  Mother,  that  I'm  win- 
ning the  game  !    I've  discovered  how  to  get  along  without  half 
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as  many  things  as  we  used  last  summer  and  I  get  the  meat  in 
town  now,  cents  and  cents  cheaper  a  pound,  and  I've  invented 
all  sorts  of  new  dishes  that  the  boys  and  Dad  are  just  crazy 
about  !  " 

She  had  made  a  little,  laughing  face  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
and  patted  down  a  crinkly  lock  of  hair  ;  then,  catching  her 
mother's  eye  in  the  glass,  she  had  whirled  about. 

"Why,  I  declare,  mother,"  she  had  said  accusingly,  "I  do 
believe  you've  been  lying  here  worrying  about  us.  Why,  we're 
getting  along  splendidly !  I  think  housekeeping  is  packs  of 
fun  !  When  you  get  up  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  bother  about  a 
single  thing  any  more  ;  all  you'll  have  to  do  will  be  to  have  fun 
laughing  at  me." 

Mrs.  Dillingham  had  smiled  faintly  at  her  daughter's  enthu- 
siasm, and,  pleased  to  think  that  she  was  entertaining  the  in- 
valid, Jane  had  rattled  on  as  she  moved  briskly  about  the  room 
pulling  up  shades  and  collecting  brush  and  comb  and  towels. 

"  I'm  like  Cuthbert,"  she  had  said,  "  '  I  got  a  motto,'  or  rather 
a  model.  Remember  the  man  who  tried  to  economize  on  horse- 
feed  ?  The  experiment  worked  splendidly— he  got  his  horse 
down  to  living  on  one  straw  a  day  and  then  he  had  bad  luck — 
the  horse  died.  Well,  I'm  going  to  adopt  his  gradual  methods, 
only,  with  his  failure  for  a  horrible  example,  I'm  going  to  stop 
always  with  the  second  from  the  last  straw.  I've  been  experi- 
menting on  about  everything.  I  even  tried  an  unsuccessful  one 
on  Bill's  report  card.  You  know  how  bad  he  is  in  German  ; 
well,  I  asked  him  to  say  a  German  verb  over  to  himself  each 
morning  before  breakfast  and  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  Said 
he  guessed  he  liked  to  have  some  luncheon  as  well  as  anybody." 
She  laughed  and  straightened  the  coverlet  of  the  bed.  "Is 
there  anything  else  you  want,  mother  ?"  she  asked.  "  Water  ? 
A  magazine  ?  Nothing  at  all  ?  All  right  then,  dear  ;  I'll  come 
in  again  very  soon." 

Outside  the  door  Mrs.  Dillingham  had  heard  the  morning  en- 
counter of  brothers  and  sister. 

"Stick  out  your  ears,  Sis  ;  your  collar's  slipping,"  had  been 
Billy's  greeting. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  began  Jane  icily.  Then  with  a  sndden 
change  of  tone,  "  Why,  Billy  Dillingham,  what  on  earth  is  the 
matter  with  your  face  !M  A  scuffle.  "Billy,  you  crazy  boy,  if 
you  haven't  been  trying  to  shave  !  Dick,  Oh,  Dick,  Billy's  been 
shaving  with  your  razor  !  " 
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"  Oh,  go  on,  he  hasn't.     Let's  see  you,  kid." 

In  a  laughing  squabbling  group  the  three  had  tumbled  down- 
stairs to  breakfast. 

Of  course,  Jane  had  meant  to  cheer  her  up  by  her  chatter  and 
to  prevent  her  worrying,  but  her  lips  quivered  a  little  as  she  lay 
there  watching  the  curtains  blow  to  and  fro.  She  was  not  at 
all  a  morbid  woman,  nor  given  to  self  pity;  she  was  proud  of 
the  capable  way  Jane  had  taken  hold,  and  glad  that  they  were 
all  so  happy  and  content.  She  knew  they  loved  her  but  some- 
how, Oh,  somehoiu,  it  did  hurt  to  have  been  convicted,  no 
matter  how  lovingly,  of  bungling  in  the  task  to  whose  perform- 
ance all  her  time  and  energy  had  been  given;  to  find  that  things 
were  really  better  done  without  her.  She  was  very  weak  still 
and,  struggle  as  she  would  against  it,  a  certain  thought  crept 
into  her  mind. 

"  I'm  not  much  good  for  anything,  I  guess,"  she  whispered, 
tremulously  into  the  pillow,  "  and  I'm  dreadfully,  dreadfully 
tired.  I'd  love  just  to  rest  for  ever  and  ever  so  long.  They'd 
miss  me  a  lot  just  at  first,  I  suppose,  but  thejr're  all  so  young  ; 
life  is  so  full  of  interest  to  them,  they  could'nt  help  but  forget 
pretty  soon,  and  I'm — I'm  so  tired." 

The  sound  of  the  cook  chopping  something  in  the  kitchen 
suddenly  grew  fainter,  the  flowered  wall  of  the  bedroom  seemed 
to  recede.  The  furniture  grew  far  away  looking  and  very  tiny. 
Then  everything  ran  together  in  a  confused  blur.  There  was  a 
strange,  low  humming  in  her  ears  and — she  slipped  quietly  out- 
side of  things  and  drifted  off  on  the  warm  summer  breeze. 
Behind  her  she  saw  the  little,  brightly  colored  world  growing 
smaller,  till  it  vanished  altogether  and  there  was  nothing  left 
but  grayness  and  silence  and  peace. 

The  wind  blew  over  the  flowering  cherry  trees  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden — wind  and  a  swirl  of  warm  Spring  rain,  and  back 
into  the  garden  with  the  rain  drifted  a  wandering  spirit.  Hov- 
ering over  the  white,  sodden  cherry  blossoms  and  the  glistening 
boughs,  suddenly  she  began  to  remember.  Ages  and  ages  ago, 
or  was  it  just  a  few  short  moments,  or — no,  long,  long  ago  she 
had  lived,  busily  and  feverishly,  in  that  white-pillared  house 
above  the  rain  beaten,  green  terraces,  lived  there  with  others  as 
hurried  and  as  feverish  as  herself,  and  those  others  had  been 
very  dear  to  her.  Slowly  the  dripping  garden  took  on  a  strange, 
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Baling  look  of  familiarity  and  she  began  to  remember  mere 
distinctly.  Under  these  cherry  trees  there  had  been  a  big,  low 
hang  hammock  and  three  noisy  happy  children,  with  a  yellow 
dog  and  a  kitten  or  two,  had  tumbled  in  and  out  of  it,  while 
someone — someone — why,  it  was  she,  hi  rself,  had  watched  them 
Prom  the  windows  of  the  house  ou  the  hill. 

The  spirit  drifted  restlessly  on  through  the  feathery  green  of 
the  vines  on  the  pergola.  She  remembered  more  clearly  now, 
too  clearly,  for  once  again  she  was  the  woman  who,  from  the 
honse  windows  or  prom  the  porch,  had  watched  her  children 
playing  through  the  long  sunny  days,  and  once  again  she  felt 
the  old  anxiety,  the  passionate  need  to  know  that  they  were 
happy — her  children,  Jane  and  Dick  and  Billy.  Was  Jam 
happy  ?    The  spirit  drifted  on. 

A  gust  of  rain  beat  against  a  long,  gray  slope  of  skylight  set 
among  the  jumbled  roofs  of  Paris.  Beneath  the  skylight,  a 
girl,  bending  with  flushed  cheeks  and  absorbed  eyes  above  a 
smntty  square  of  canvas,  made  a  sudden,  erratic  line  with  her 
^•rumbling  charcoal  and  looked  up.  startled  by  the  unexpected 
violence  of  the  rain.  Then  she  smiled  absent-mindedly  and  re- 
sumed her  work.  Jane  was  happy  ;  and  the  spirit  drifted  on 
with  tht'  rain. 

****** 

( )n  the  box  of  a  skidding  taxicab  in  New  York  the  chauffeur 
ducked  his  chin  far  down  between  the  clammy  edges  of  his  rain- 
coat collar  and  cursed  softly  as  the  wind-driven  rain  pelted 
against  the  window  of  his  cab.  Inside,  a  young  man  and  a  girl 
looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  Then  the  girl,  still  smiling 
faintly,  tnrngd  away  and  gazed  dreamily  down  the  rain-blui 'red 
vistas  of  the  side  streets  while  the  man  sureptitiously  removed 
a  tiny  grain  of  rice  from  among  the  feathers  of  the  little  white 
wing  on  her  hat.  The  spirit  adrift  on  the  wind  and  the  rain 
was  satisfied.  The  storm  blew  south  and  tangled  itself  up  in 
the  rosily  budding  maples  on  a  college  campus.  A  window  in 
one  of  the  gray  stone  dormitories  flew  recklessly  np,  two  hands 
poked  out  and,  seizing  a  dripping  bottle  of  beer,  a  bottle  of 
olives  and  a  lidless  white  jar  of  McClarens  cheese,  bore  them 
qnickly  in  to  safety.  The  window  slammed  shut  in  the  teeth  of 
the  next  rush  of  the  storm  and  a  ruddy,  boyish  face  showed  it- 
self behind  the  glass. 

"  Rotten  day  for  old  Dick's  wedding,"  the  lips  formed,  "  wish 
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I  hadn't  taken  so  many  cuts  already,  I — "    A  roar  of  rain  down 
the  window  pane  blotted  out  the  face. 

The  spirit  wandered  on.  They  were  all  happy.  Those  whose 
highest  happiness  had  been  her  great  responsibility,  her  reason, 
sometimes  her  excuse,  for  living,  were  all  happy  ;  and  yet,  she 
was  as  restless  and  as  earthbound  as  when  memory  had  suddenly 
come  back  to  her  in  the  garden  of  that  white-pillared  house 
above  the  terraces.  Something  from  her  old  life  was  still  for- 
gotten. Something  so  big,  so  much  a  part  of  that  life  that  she 
had  grown  accustomed  to  its  presence  and  had  ceased  to  remark 
it.  Now  that  it  was  gone  she  felt  the  lack  and  the  emptiness 
and  couldn't  name  the  loss. 

****** 

The  rain  had  stopped  and  the  stars  were  out  and  the  moist, 
sweet  breeze  of  a  spring  evening  was  blowing  the  cherry  petals 
from  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  Drifting  slowly  be- 
tween the  stars  and  the  blossoms,  the  spirit  passed  once  more 
close  to  the  house  where  she  had  lived.  A  light  shone  from  the 
windows  of  one  of  its  rooms  and  she  sank  down  and  brushed 
wistfully  against  the  glass. 

The  room  was  full  of  shadows,  except  in  the  small,  golden 
circle  of  light  thrown  by  an  oil  reading  lamp  that  stood  on  a 
table  in  one  corner.  Beside  the  table  a  man  sat,  reading  quietly 
in  a  big,  brown  book.  His  hair  was  gray  and  thinning  per- 
ceptibly above  his  temples  and  now  and  then,  as  he  turned  a 
leaf  or  shifted  his  position  in  the  arm  chair,  he  brushed  his 
hand  wearily  across  his  forehead  as  though  his  head  might  be 
aching  a  little  from  a  tiresome  day. 

Suddenly  he  slipped  his  finger  between  the  pages  of  his  book 
and,  raising  his  eyes,  fixed  them  unseeingly  upon  the  blackness 
of  the  window  pane.  The  spirit  outside  in  the  night  looked 
into  them  and  saw  a  great  loneliness.  And  behind  the  lone- 
liness she  saw  his  memories — and  that  they  were  her  memories 
as  well  as  his!  Behind  the  memories  again  —  but  these  were 
very  faint  —  she  saw  his  hopes  and  knew  that  they  too  would 
have  been  her  hopes  as  well  as  his.  She  understood  his  loneli- 
ness now,  and  knew  that  it  was  not  such  a  loneliness  as  the 
mere  presence  of  others  could  banish;  for,  of  all  the  people  who 
had  lived  or  who  might  ever  live  in  all  the  time  to  come,  she 
was  the  only  one  who  shared  with  him  these  memories  and  the 
hopes  built  on  them—the  only  one  to  whom  he  might  relate  the 
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smallest  happening  of  his  day — sure  of  comprehension  and  en- 
couragement because  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  her  life  as  of  his 
own. 

The  ache  of  his  lonelim    a        >hed  out  into  the  night  and  filled 

it.  and  at  its  call  she  tried  to  go  to  him  and  flung  herself  against 
the  window  pane,  only  to  blow  hack  from  it  as  emptily  as  mists 
ficm  before  a  wall. 

11  You,''  breathed  the  night  about  her,  "You  were  the  only 
one  who  could  understand  him  and  listen  to  him  and  give  him 
courage  to  go  on.  No  one  could  do  this  thing  better  than  you, 
no  one,  and  you  forgot  !" 

The  window  had  changed  from  gold  to  a  soft,  cool  gray  and 
through  it  blew  the  fresh,  clear  fragrance  of  rain-soaked  earth 
and  the  sleepy  twittering  of  birds.  She  moved  her  head,  and 
in  the  dusk  she  saw  the  running  glint  of  the  brass  footrail. 
Some  one  was  knocking  softly  at  the  door. 

11  Come  in,"  she  called  and  her  heart  stood  still  with  joy  at 
human  sound  of  her  voice. 

The  door  opened  with  a  little  crack  and  her  husband  tiptoed 
noisily  in. 

"Are  the  children  laughing  too  loud,  dear  ?"  he  asked  as  he 
kissed  her. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  murmured,  "they  haven't  bothered  me  at  all. 
Sit  down,  Jack— there  in  the  window  there's  a  lovely  breeze  and 
you  look  a  little  tired." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  he  answered  in  the  low  voice  with  which 
one  speaks  at  twilight,  and  he  brushed  his  hand  a  little  wearily 
across  his  forehead.  There  was  a  silence  ;  the  darkness  outside 
the  window  deepened  and  a  star  or  two  came  out  in  the  gray 
space  between  the  window  curtains. 

"You  know,  we  moved  young  Henley  up  to-day,"  the  man 
said  from  the  shadows.  "He  has  the  place  that  I  hope  Dick 
will  fit  into  next  year.     We— what  did  you  say,  dear  ?  n 

From  the  bed  his  wife's  voice,  with  a  strange  little  thrill  run- 
ning through  it,  answered  softly. 

"I  only  said  'not  even  Jane,  not  even  Jane  !'  But  go  on, 
dear ;  I'm  listening." 


RECOLLECTIONS 

RUTH   AGNES   WILSON 

The  faded  dress  you  used  to  wear, 

All  crumpled  now  and  torn  : 
The  frayed  straw  hat,  with  drooping  bow — 

The  little  slippers,  old  and  worn. 
What  is  there,  in  these  out-worn  things — 

Poor  fragments  of  a  long  spent  day, 
To  pull  so  tight  at  my  heart  strings? 

Now,  'tis  December ;  then— 'twas  May. 

The  dress  was  then  so  fresh  and  bright, 

So  gay  the  hat,  with  bow  of  blue  ! 
The  slippers  danced  upon  your  feet 

All  shiny  black  and  new  ; 
What  is  there  in  these  memories, 

To  wake  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  ? 
So  long  ago  you  wore  these  things, 

In  May,  and  it  is  winter  now. 

Then  it  was  May  within  our  hearts, 

For  then  our  live  was  new ; 
And  I  dwelt  in  a  haze  of  dreams, 

Dear  dreams,  all  gold  and  blue. 
Blue  was  the  light  of  your  clear  eyes, 

Gold  the  light  on  your  hair  : 
I  found  a  heaven  in  your  face. 

And  dwelt,  all  joyful,  there. 

But  now,  December  in  the  heart 

Has  chilled  our  love,  grown  old  ; 
The  dreamers  from  their  sleep  have  waked 

The  flame  sinks,  spent  and  cold. 
But  still,  because  I  loved  you  once 

In  the  bright  dawn  of  years, 
The  very  sight  of  things  once  yours 

Is  bitter  sweet  with  tears. 

The  little  hat  may  not  regain 

Its  bow  of  gayest  blue  ; 
The  faded  dress  may  not  again 

Look  freshly  bright  and  new  ; 
But  may  our  love  not  live  again 

And  waken  to  a  brighter  day  ? 
Ah,  no — December  has  no  dreams 

But  only  memories  of  May. 
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TONY 

MARTHA     EMMA    WATTS 

Tony  was  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  summer  hotel,  his  bare 
Stretched  out  comfortably,  looking  very  tidy  in  his  little 
blue  jumper,  his  golden  truant  curls  brushed  as  neatly  as  his 
diligent  nurse  could  do  it.  He  was  expected  to  stay  clean  until 
supper.  This  is  why  he  was  sitting  on  the  steps  instead  of 
making  use  of  all  the  sand  and  water  which  stretched  invit- 
ingly before  him.  He  was  gazing  through  a  piece  of  jagged 
brown  glass  at  the  teasing  bright  water  and  sparkling  sand. 
He  focussed  his  eyes  on  a  lavender  figure  under  a  lavender 
parasol  seated  on  the  beach  not  far  from  the  water's  edge. 

"Gee,"  he  remarked  wrinkling  up  his  tiny  nose.  "  Mornmer 
looks  fine  through  this  glass." 

Observer  and  glass  moved  slowly  around  until  they  were 
centered  upon  the  tall,  straight  figure  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  narrow  board  walk,  looking  out  to  sea. 

"Gussie,"  said  the  little  boy.  Gussie  the  bell  boy  was  pre- 
occupied. He  was  leaning  against  a  battered  post  of  the  ve- 
randa, very  interestedly  polishing  one  of  his  brass  buttons  with 
his  sleeve  and  admiring  in  it  the  reflection  of  his  round  face. 

"  Ye-es,"  he  murmured  lazily. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  asked  Tony. 

Gussie  raised  reluctant  eyes  to  the  only  strange  figure  in  sight. 

"  (  >h."  he  answered,  assuming  a  knowing  air,  "that's  Doctor 
Davis   Lloyd,    of  N'Yawk,  came  this  morning — good    looking 
rt— ought  to  be  a  slick  swimmer." 

"  Ouch,"  ejaculated  Tony.  He  had  cut  his  finger  on  the  piece 
of  glass.  Anticipating  no  sympathy  from  Gussie  he  trotted 
down  the  beach  to  "Mommer,"  and  managed,  by  dint  of  much 
squeezing,  to  present  to  the  soother  of  Borrows  a  rather  respect- 
ably bloody  linger. 

In  the  meantime  Doctor  Davis  Lloyd  was  drinking  in  great 
draughts  of  sea  air.    Bis  was  a  tired  body  nor  did  theexprec 
on  bis  good  looking  lace  suggest  a  mind  much  ai  peace.     His 
roved  over  the  slightly  ruffled  ocean  and  quiel  beach,  hut 
admitted  no  light  of  happim 
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And  why  ?  It  was  at  just  such  a  place  that  he  had  known 
"  her  "  three  summers  ago.  There  was  just  such  a  funny  little 
hotel,  a  long  sandy  beach,  only  a  few  people,  no  mad  summer 
resort  crowd  to  break  in  upon  their  happy,  quiet  times  together. 
Happy  ?  It  didn't  seem  to  the  doctor  that  he  had  ever  been 
really  happy  since.  Things  had  ended  so  foolishly,  broken  off 
by  nothing  more  than  a  trivial  lovers'  quarrel.  But  perhaps 
because  their  understanding  had  been  so  unsullied  at  first,  that 
a  cleaning  up  of  this  dark  blotch  had  seemed  beyond  them. 
His  gaze  fell  on  the  lavender  figure.  The  man  turned  away  and 
dug  his  heel  in  the  sand.  "She"  had  worn  lavender  a  great 
deal,  not  in  mourning  for  her  husband.  She  would  pretend  no 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  man  with  whom  life  had  been  so  con- 
spicuously horrible.  She  looked  very  lovely  in  lavender.  He 
recalled  the  little  boy — what  a  cherub  he  was — just  a  wee  mite, 
so  happy,  so  mischievous.  He  felt  a  yank  at  his  coat  and 
turned  to  find  Tony  behind  him  rubbing  one  sand}7  fist  over  the 
top  of  his  curly  head  and  staring  up  at  the  doctor  with  big, 
blue,  beautiful  eyes.  He  had  been  down  to  his  "  Mommer  "  and 
had  decided  that  she  was  lonesome.  In  fact  he  had  asked  her 
if  she  were  not. 

"Yes,"  she  had  answered,  smiling  at  him  tenderly,  "won't 
you  stay  and  talk  with  me,  Tony  ?" 

"Sorry,  Mommer,  but  I've  got  to  catch  some  fish  for  supper. 
I'll  be  back  soon." 

Then  as  he  trudged  along,  his  eyes  on  his  little  feet  sinking  so 
interestingly  into  the  sand,  his  conscience  smote  him.  Then  he 
saw  the  doctor.  Ah,  he  would  fix  it.  So  he  manoeuveredup  to 
the  tall  figure  and  yanked  his  coat. 

"  Doctor,  see  that  lady,"  he  said,  and  pointed  down  the  beach. 
"Well,  she's  fwainted  and  she  needs  a  doctor.  Hurry  up,  don't 
stop  for  the  therbometer,  or  the  hot  water  bottle,  just  come." 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  curiously  and  was  inclined  to  smile. 
Tony  saw  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  frowned  angrily. 

"  Hurry,  she  may  be  dead."  Then  his  lips  quivered,  "  Please, 
doctor,  she's  fwainted,  I  say."  Reluctantly  Dr.  Lloyd  followed 
the  unknown  little  boy  down  the  beach  in  the  direction  of  the 
lavender  figure.  When  they  reached  his  mother  Tony  stepped 
aside  and  allowed  the  man  to  precede  him.  A  very  healthy 
looking  young  woman  looked  up  out  of  blue  eyes  as  beautiful  as 
her  son's. 

"  Dave,"  she  gasped. 
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•*  K  cried  the  m  i 

"I  must  go  and  gel  Bnpper,"  announced  Tony  to  deaf  ears. 
At  the  steps  of  the  hotel  the  small  diplomat  turned  and  looked 
through  the  broken  g   tee    gain  at  his  mother. 

"Gee,"  he  remarked  viewing  his  accomplishment  with  pride, 
"I — gases  mommer's  happy  now." 


AT   NIGHTFALL 

ANGELA    RICHMOND 

Down  in  the  garden  where  the  lilies  frail 

Ing  for  a  while  their  golden  censers  ere  they  die. 
Now  in  the  darkness  singe  the  nightingale. 

And  night  winds  stirring  in  the  tree-tops  sigh. 

Ah  !  hush,  for  gracious  sleep  is  drawing  nigh. 

Her  robes  trail  silver  o'er  the  dewy  grass. 
Like  wind  that  shimmers  on  a  field  of  rye. 

The  lilies  bend  and  away  to  see  her  pass, 
The  very  stars  grow  quiet  in  the  skj\ 
Ah  !  hush,  for  gracious  sleep  is  drawing  nigh. 

Forgot  are  Day's  harsh  toil  and  pain  and  care, 
And  weary  limbs  in  peaceful  quiet  lie  ; 

The  moonlight  quivers  in  the  sweet  cool  air  : 
The  echoes  of  the  ocean's  murmurs  die. 
Ah  !  hush,  for  gracious  sleep  is  drawing  nigh. 


REFLECTIONS 

DOROTHY  DOUGLAS 

Dull,  silent  days,  and  on  the  lawns, 

Low  Lying,  quiet  pools,  on  whose  still  faces 
The  LeadeD  sky  its  gray  emotionless 
•  Ction  traces. 

A  tiny  mimic  world  all  undisturbed 

Of  house,  and  wall,  and  path,  and  tree,  and  sky, 
There  yellow,  purple,  golden,  bronze  and  blue 
A^-  in  ;i  mirror  lie. 


And  yet  how  Beeming  dull  reality 
sine-  we  but  tind  in  ev.  rv  feature  there 

Monotony, — till  of  a  sudden  we 
Reflected,  find  it  fair  ! 


FAMILY  SKELETONS 

MARY   WILSON    SPENCER 

Why  will  children 'invariably  wait  until  there  is  a  guest  at 
dinner  to  remark  that  they  don't  like  your  hair  fixed  the  way 
you  have  been  doing  it  no  less  than  three  days  to  get  them 
accustomed  to  it  ?  Why  is  it  that  Thomas  always  saves  disgust- 
ing stories  about  dead  horses  and  mice,  to  tell  at  table  when  a 
particularly  weak-stomached  person  is  present  ?  What  makes 
Susan  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  her  dish  does  not  match 
Mrs.  Hall's,  when  Susan  is  plenty  old  enough  to  know  that 
there  are  only  a  dozen  of  those  dressy  plates  ?  Does  Ellen  find 
any  peculiar  pleasure  in  informing  the  company  that  their 
hostess  has  on  a  dress  which  she  made  over  from  one  of  Aunt 
M.'s  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  they  do  it  just  to  be  naughty. 

In  our  family  I  seem  to  be  sort  of  the  dividing  line  between 
the  grown-ups  and  the  "kids."  There  is  Frances,  who  is 
engaged,  and  then  come  Helen  and  I.  William,  Susan,  Thomas 
and  Ellen  seem  so  childish.  William's  eleven  and  I'm  fourteen, 
but  three  years  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  when  one  is  a 
boy  and  the  other  a  girl.  I  know  how  to  behave  at  mother's 
dinners,  and  Bill  ought  to  but  he  doesn't.  Susan  is  the  worst ! 
She  is  utterly  unteachable,  and  the  babies  are  her  obedient 
slaves  in  everything.  Not  one  of  the  tour  seems  to  care  in  the 
slightest  about  disclosing  family  skeletons  at  a  table  full  of 
guests.  I  verily  believe  we  could  not  bribe  them  to  keep  still. 
Moreover,  it  is  always  at  such  times  that  they  choose  to  reveal 
what  "  little  pitchers'"  big  ears  have  heard. 

Just  the  other  night  we  had  company,  and  the  children  were 
more  in  evidence  than  ever.  Susan  the  unsubduable  began  to 
mimic  Frances,  and  repeated  word  for  word  the  conversation 
which  she  had  overheard  between  Frances  and  her  fiance.  It 
was  funny,  and  clever  too,  I  admit  ;  but  poor  Fran  nearly — 
well,  she  turned  scarlet  and  ashy  white  in  a  moment  and  then 
scarlet  again.  Susan,  far  from  being  abashed,  was  rather 
pleased  at  the  laughter  from  the  guests. 

"Fran  was  so  sad  and  mournful,"  she  continued.  "You 
ought  to  have  heard  her  pleading  tones  when  she  said,  '  George 
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please  only  one  cigarette  to-day  ?     Yon  know  what  the 
ge  dear,  please  P '  " 

The  imitation  was  d  now  that  eveo  Frances  had  to 

Laugh.      Susan  settled   comfortably   hack   into  her  chair,  well 
pleased  with  her  buco 

Billy  also  had  "  big  ears."    It  happened  that  peas  were  1 
served  just  then  to  Ellen. 

"  Whoa  !  El,"  he  shouted  across  the  table.  "  F.  H.  B." 

Ellen  did  not  go  to  school ;  how  could  she  understand  those 
ominous  letters  ?  Heedlessly  she  continued  to  help  herself  liber- 
ally to  peas. 

"  Ellen,''  Billy  roared  again,  and  conversation  stopped  to 
hear  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  peremptory  command. 
"  Ellen,  you  can't  have  peas  because  F.  H.  B.,"  pronouncing 
each  letter  with  deliberate  distinctness. 

"I  will  have  peas,"  replied  Ellen  defiantly,  "and  I  don't 
know  what  F.  H.  B.  means." 

Whereupon  Billy  drew  himself  up  in  a  lordly  way,  and  put 
on  his  most  dignified  tone.  "  F.  H.  B.,  goosey,  means  '  Family 
hold  back.'  I  heard  Nora  tell  Annie  that  she  hadn't  quite 
enough  peas,  so  she  hoped  those  little  'brats  of  children' — that's 
what  she  called  us— would  have  sense  enough  not  to  take  any. 
I  was  trying,  Ellen,"  he  finished  scornfully,  "to  tell  you  with- 
out the  whole  table  knowing  it,  but,  you  see,  you're  such  a 
dunce  that  now  they  have  all  heard." 

Ellen  looked  in  dismay  at  the  heap  of  peas  on  her  plate. 
Mother  simply  looked  at  the  children— Mother's  looks  are  more 
awful  than  words  sometimes.  "Babes,  don't  quarrel,"  were 
nly  words  she  said,  and  then  assured  the  guests  that  there 
were  plenty  of  peas.  She  sent  a  quick,  forbidding  glance  to 
Billy,  lest  he  should  endeavor  to  uphold  his  statement.  Fortu- 
nately, he  understood  and  rather  sulkily  held  his  peace. 

For  a  brief  while,  all  four  were  quiet.      Susan  and  Tommy 

carried  on  a   whispered    conversation  and    stole   intent    curious 

see  every  now  and  then  at  Helen.     Then  the  light  of  having 

made  a  discovery  lit  up  their  fa< 

'■  Y<>u  tt-11  her,  Tom,"  whispered  Susan. 

Tommy,  bristling  with  the  importance  of  the  in  format  ion  he 
was  about  to  impart,  slowly  began,  "Helen!  your  switch  does 
nol  match  your  hair !    Susan  and  I  have  just  discovered  it  !" 

Helen,  with  burning  cheeks,  glared  at  the  speaker.  "Thomas, M 
she  snapped,  "  have  you  w  ■  sens< 
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"We  don't  mention  those  things  at  the  table,  son."  It  was 
Mother's  calming  voice  which  stayed  the  quarrel. 

"Well,  it  doesn't,"  Tom  grumbled  aside  to  Susan,  and  returned 
to  the  eating  of  his  turkey. 

"I've  found  a  hair  in  my  potato!"  Look,  Mother!"  Ellen 
held  up  a  short  black  hair  from  which  dangled  a  lump  of  mashed 
potatoes.     "Do  you  suppose  it's  one  of  Nora's  ? " 

I  pulled  down  the  child's  arm  roughly.  I  was  mortified 
almost  to  tears.  In  a  chorus  the  whole  family  uttered  the  one 
word,  "Ellen,"  with  various  inflections  and  degrees  of  horror. 

Oh  !  such  a  meal !  I  don't  believe  children  ever  behave  the 
way  ours  do.  We  labor  and  toil  over  their  manners  and  see 
how  little  good  it  does  ! 

Then  the  table  was  cleared  ;  the  "kids"  settled  back  in  their 
chairs  with  their  hands  folded  and  a  grin  of  pure  delight  on 
their  faces. 

"  Mrs.  Nash,"  began  Tommy,  "  do  you  know  what  we're  going 
to  have  for  dessert  ?  " 

Mrs.  Nash  is  not  the  kind  of  person  who  discusses  what  she 
will  have  for  dessert,  but  she  condescended  to  smile  a  "No"  to 
eager  Tom. 

"It's  P.  D." 

"  It's  D.  P.,"  corrected  Billy. 

"  Nope,"  replied  Tommy,  "it's  P.  D." 

"You  don't  know  how  to  spell,"  sneered  the  elder  brother. 

"  Do  too  !     It's  Putch  Dudding  ! " 

"Oh!  Goody  gumbo!"  cried  Ellen,  and  her  eyes  twinkled 
with  joy.  "  I  thought  it  was  to  be  ice  cream  and  I'm  so  glad 
it's  Dutch  pudding  instead  ! " 

Surely,  I  had  announced  the  fact  that  dessert  was  to  be  Dutch 
pudding  fifty  times  that  day  ;  yet  here  was  Ellen  hearing  it  for 
the  first  time.  This  is  another  difficulty  in  a  large  family  ;  no 
matter  how  often  you  think  you  have  told  a  story,  there  is 
always  some  one  who  hasn't  heard  it. 

By  this  time  the  Dutch  pudding  was  served.  It  was  a  huge, 
tasty-looking  one  with  layers  of  strawberry  ice  cream  between 
light  brown,  fluffy  meringue  ;  a  great  fat  red  cherry  topped 
every  slice  and  gave  it  a  peculiarly  good  flavor. 

"  O-o-o-o  ! "  squealed  Susan.  "It's  strawberry  instead  of 
vanilla,  and  I  love  it !  " 

She  licked  her  spoon  again  to  find  every  crumb.      Her  eyes 
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sparkled  as  she  surveyed  the  table,  and  suddenly  became  serious. 

"  Don't  you  like  it,  Mrs.  Brown  ?"  she  asked,  astonished  that 
anyone  could  sit  and  look  at  that  delicious  dessert  without  rat- 
ing it.  ''Then  may  I  please  have  your  helping  t"  and  she  fell 
to  <m  her  own  portion  with  increased  speed  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  eat  a  second  before  some  one  else  should  be  ready. 

Mrs.  Brown  never  had  any  children  ;  that  explains  why  she 
was  horrified  at  Ellen's  greedy  remark.  I  guess  the  poor 
woman's  sense  of  decorum  was  pretty  nearly  murdered  that 
day,  anyway.  I  never  suffered  such  mortification  !  But  the 
family  skeleton  had  not  yet  left  its  grave  to  shock  the 
assembled  guests. 

By  some  terrible  oversight,  no  one  had  remembered  to  tell 
th-'  children  that  finger  bowls  would  be  used.  Nora  put  one 
before  each  person,  and,  naturally  enough,  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  to  caution  the  children  against  remarks.  You  see  when  we 
have  no  company,  we  seldom  bother  with  finger  bowls,  so  the 
"kids"  should  have  been  warned.  Now  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  those  exclamations  !  Tom  shouted.  "We  don't  usually 
have  finger  bowls,  do  we,  Mother  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  wish  we  did,"  chimed  in  Ellen.  "  I  love  to  dabble 
in  the  water." 

"Finger  bowls!"  echoed  Susan  and  Bill  at  once,  "why  we 
don't  need  them  !     Our  fingers  aren't  sticky  !" 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  AESTHETICS  PAPER 

FRANCES   MILLIKEN   HOOPER 

"  Oh  hush  !  you  witless  sparrows.  Oh,  stop  that  spring  chirp- 
ing !  Twitter,  twitter  —  tweet,  tweet  —  twitter.  O-o-oh  !  ! 
Lorry  drove  her  fingers  wildly  into  her  hair.  "I  shall  never 
finish  this  aesthetics  paper  ! "  She  pulled  off  her  big  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  gave  them  a  violent  rubbing  with  the  pen- 
wiper, refilled  her  fountain  pen,  drying  its  leaky  edges  upon 
her  handkerchief.  "Such  a  subject  to  study,  anyway."  She 
glowered  at  her  desk,  at  the  papers,  pencils,  blotters  and  blots, 
knives,  erasers,  ink  wells  and  dictionaries,  note  books,  reference 
books,  borrowed  books  and  text  books.  She  swung  her  glasses 
in  the  air,  bit  the  ends  of  the  bows,  and  finally  put  the  formid- 
able things  on. 

"  Where  did  I  leave  off — why,  I  never  remember  writing  this 
sentence."  Lorry  picked  up  the  paper  and  read  mechanically, 
"'  Kant's  aesthetics  was  meant  to  serve  as  a  keynote  between 
sense  and  reason.'  Sense  and  reason?"  she  repeated.  "Sense 
and  reason?"  Twitter,  twitter— tweet,  tweet.  She  ignored 
the  distraction.  "Kant's  aesthetics— "  Twitter,  twitter.  "Kant's 
aesthet— "  But  the  sparrows  were  not  the  only  distraction. 
There  were  footsteps  on  the  walk  below  which  sounded  as  dis- 
tinct as  though  they  were  in  the  hall ;  interesting  bits  of  conver- 
sation floated  up;  there  were  low,  vibrant  laughs  and  deep, 
hearty  chuckles.  "  Oh  why  do  we  have  this  Glee  Club  fussing  !  " 
Lorry  looked  frantic.  The  music  from  the  Students'  Building 
started  up.  She  might  have  withstood  a  waltz,  but  it  was  a 
one-step— it  was  "Too  Much  Mustard."  She  jumped  up  from 
her  chair  and  slammed  down  her  window.     "  There  !" 

"  Miss  Van  Snyder,  Miss  Van  Snyder—" 
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Lorry  glared  at  the  doorway.     "  What  is  it,  Nora  r" 
"  Miss  Van  Bnyder,  Miss.'1 
She's  not  hen — Bhe's  gone  home." 

*•  But  it's  a  man  for  her,  Miss.  He's  got  a  suit  case  in  his 
hands  and  a  big  box  of  flowers — " 

"Good  gracious  !  Don't  tell  me  that  girl  has  invited  a  Glee 
Clnb  man  and— and  lias  forgotten  him  !" 

"I  don't  know,  Miss,"  distress  was  written  on  the  ma])  of 
Ireland.     "What  shall  be  done?" 

"  Done  ! "     Lorry  picked  up  her  pen  and  swung  around  to  her 
desk.     "  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care  I" 
Aw,  but  Miss  Kennedy—" 

"  I  have  to  work,  Nora." 

"Aw,  but  Miss  Kennedy— he's  come  to  enjoy  himself— with 
suit  case  in  his  hand  and  a  big  box  of  flowers— and  his  face  is 
all  red  as  if  he  had  been  running — and — and  he  has — "  Nora 
bent  forward  as  if  to  tell  a  great  piece  of  news — "a  cane,  Miss." 

"  That's  my  roommate's  affair,  not  mine,  and  if  she  hasn't 
head  long  enough  to  stay  in  town  and  take  care  of  her  own 
guests  !" 

"Aw,  but  Miss  Kennedy — why  don't  you  just  go  down  and 
entertain  him  yourself  ?  Just  a  half-hour,  maybe.  Don't  send 
the  poor  creature  away.     He  will  be  so  disappointed.'' 

"  I  should  think  he  would  be." 

"And  he's  got  the  grandest  smile,  Miss." 

Lorry  flipped  several  pages.  The  music  from  the  Students' 
Building  sounded  unusually  good.  The  sun  was  shining — it 
was  a  splendid  day. 

"Twitter,  twitter,  tweet,  tweet,  twitter!"  It  didn't  make  a 
bit  of  difference  to  have  her  window  closed. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  him  as  a  gift  from  Providence  ?  You 
bet  I  would,  Miss.  Or  is  Miss  Van  Snyder  coming  back  for  the 
evening  ?" 

"  No,  she's  gone  to  Panama." 

' '  Well  I  never  !     And  she  even  forgot  to  say  good-bye  to  me  ! " 

"  Sin*  went  off  in  such  a  hurry.  She  didn't  know  she  wa> 
going  until  last  11  iltIi t .  She's  taking  her  sister's  place  because — 
oh,  1  can't  ur«'  into  her  family  history  !" 

Lorry  picked  up  her  pen.     She  put  it  down.     There  wi 
long  silence.    She  wenl   over  to  her  roommate's  desk.    Nora 
watched  her.      She  opened  several  little  compartments  in  the 
desk  and  seemed  to  be  hunting  Tor  something. 
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"  It  ain't  for  the  tickets  to  the — "  Nora  grinned,  "  because  if 
it's  for  them,  I  saw  them  this  morning  in  the  corner  of  Miss 
Van  Snyder's  mirror,"  and  she  walked  up  to  the  mirror  and 
drew  them  out.     Lorry  took  them. 

"  Dance— concert— " 

"Why  don't  you—" 

"Accept  my  gift  from  Providence  ?" 

Lorry  looked  into  the  mirror.  She  still  had  on  her  horn- 
Timmed  glasses  and  her  hair  was  standing  up  in  the  queerest 
fashion.  She  smiled.  The  smile  broadened.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  eyes,  and  found  a  devilish  little  glint  in  them. 
She  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Oh  hang  the  paper.  Nora,  tell  him  Miss  Van  Snyder  was 
called  away  suddenly,  but  Miss  Kennedy,  her  roommate — " 

Nora  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  was  almost  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  which  lead  to  the  parlor. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

EDITH   DYER   LEFFINGWELL 

I  dreamed — and  there  appeared  to  me 
A  tree  "  in  verdure  clad," 

It  tempted  me  with  luscious  fruits— 
I  ate  and  I  was  glad. 

The  tree  was  that  of  Knowledge, 

Before  my  eyes  it  grew, 
And  wildly  at  its  leaves  I  clutched, 

For  I  was  growing  too. 

And  then  I  woke  in  helplessness, 
For  still  the  tree  did  grow: 

How  bitter  was  the  fruit  I  ate, 
How  little  did  I  know  ! 


DOES  ADVERTISING  PAY? 

DOROTHY    BLISS   USHER 

Yesterday  when  I  should  have  been  listening  to  a  lecture  on? 
iated  and  unstriated  muscle  fibers,  I  was  instead  pondering 
the  sad  fact  that  I  should  probably  never  be  married.  I 
d  )ii't  know  why  it  occurred  to  me  just  at  that  time,  for  I'm 
only  a  sophomore  and  haven't  had  psychology  yet,  but  it  did 
occur  to  me,  and  so  forcibly  that  I  caught  myself  sighing  in  the 
most  mournful  way  possible.  Of  course  I  realize  that  I  can 
live  a  noble,  useful  life  even  if  I'm  not  married,  but  just  the 
same  I'd  rather  marry.  The  only  thing  that  consoles  me  is 
that  I'm  not  an  old  maid,  for  I've  had  one  proposal.  I  was 
twelve  at  the  time  and  Olaf  Bjornstad  was  fourteen.  He  was 
our  cook's  cousin,  and  when  he  finished  cutting  the  grass  he 
used  to  play  marbles  with  me  and  make  lovely  paper  boats  to 
sail  on  mud-puddles.  But  now  he's  a  cook  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  far,  far  away,  and  even  if  he  came  back  I  don't  believe 
I  should  care  to  marry  him.  This  is  a  digression,  however 
What  I  meant  to  write  about  is  why  I  shall  never  be  married, 
and  I  think  I  will  put  it  in  outline  form.  I  have  acquired  that 
Inbit  in  college,  and  feel  that  it  tends  toward  clearness,  and  is 
a  icuard  against  digression  of  which  I  am  very  fond. 

I.  I  can't  play  bridge  and  I  loathe  it.  Whenever  I'm  asked 
out  to  dinner  or  to  a  house-party,  or  anywhere  with  men  that 
isn't  a  dance  or  a  picnic,  they  insist  on  playing  bridge,  and 
when  I  can't  remember  what's  trumps,  or  make  some  stupid 
mistake,  they  say  "too  bad  !"  in  that  same  patronizing  tone 
that  they  use  when  you  don't  get  the  tennis  ball  over  the  net. 
[t's  very  trying,  for  I  have  no  "card  sense"  and  simply  can't 
keep  track  of  what's  been  played,  and  I  always  get  hot  and  r<  d 
and  mad.  How  anyone  can  call  bridge  "keen  intellectual 
exercise"!  I  think  it's  useful  only  to  train  people  in  keeping 
their  tempers,  and  lots  of  them  don't  learn  that  from  it. 

II.  I  can't  play  the  piano  and  I've  been  told  that  I  couldn't 
keep  a  tune.  I've  always  loved  to  sing  and  I  used  to  prac- 
tice   lovely    arias    in    Italian,    until    Mother    asked  me   to   stop 

because  it  made  her  aervous.      Lately  people  have  teased  n  e 
iboul   flatting  thai  I  never  join  in  any  more  when  they  sii  _ 
popular  songs. 
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III.  I  can't  dance  well,  because  I  can't  keep  time,  and  it's  a 
great  hardship.  I've  tried  and  tried  to  learn  to  dance,  and  the 
new  things  they  do  now  are  a  great  help  to  me,  for  I  can  walk 
forward  and  then  back  and  then  around  rather  nicely.  I  hope 
they'll  always  do  them,  though  they're  certainly  not  graceful. 

IV.  I'm  not  athletic.  I  worked  at  tennis  for  years  and 
endured,  oh,  such  condescension  from  the  boy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  net,  but  I  didn't  seem  to  improve  much,  and  with  skating 
it's  the  same  way.  I've  never  lived  near  the  water  long  enough 
to  learn  to  swim  or  paddle  well  and  I've  never,  had  money 
enough  to  take  riding  lessons. 

So  you  see  I  can't  do  anything  that  is  essential  to  get  on  well 
with  men.  And  as  I'm  not  pretty,  I  have  to  rely  wholly  on  my 
conversational  powers  to  win  hearts.  There  again  I  labor 
against  difficulties,  for  because  I  can't  do  these  things  that  I've 
enumerated,  I  can't  talk  well  on  them,  and  more  than  that,  I 
can't  talk  cleverly  about  nothing,  or  maybe  my  humor  is  too 
subtle  for  boys  to  understand.  I  like  to  think  it's  that.  Any- 
way the  only  boys  who  ever  have  liked  me  were  homely  and 
serious-minded  and  had  hobbies  like  collecting  moths,  which 
they  liked  to  expound,  and  they  couldn't  see  a  joke  if  you  drew 
a  diagram  of  it.  I  sometimes  feel  that  an  older  man  might  like 
me,  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure. 

I  don't  think  I'm  bad  when  you  know  me,  and  Mother's  friends 
consider  me  very  capable,  and  by  the  time  I  graduate  I  shall  be 
very  broad-minded,  with  increased  mental  power.  And  besides, 
I'm  an  heiress.  I  have  an  income  of  twenty-four  dollars  a 
year  from  Amalgamated  Copper,  paid  in  quarterly  dividends, 
and  I  own  a  good  deal  of  marsh  land  that  is  under  water  most 
of  the  year,  and  doesn't  even  pay  its  taxes.  But  I  am  sure  it 
could  be  improved  and  made  to  pay  taxes  and  more  too.  Then 
if  Mother  really  gives  me  all  the  furniture  and  china  that  she's 
promised  to,  our  house  will  be  bare  when  I  leave,  and  best  of 
all  our  cook  has  consented  to  live  with  me.  That's  more  than 
most  girls  could  offer  in  this  day  of  the  "Servant  Problem," 
and  she's  a  wonderful  cook,  too.  You  see  I  really  have  a  good 
many  things  in  my  favor  in  spite  of  the  many  things  I  lack,  and 
perhaps  if  I  can  get  this  article  published  in  some  newspaper 
or  magazine,  the  right  man  will  read  it  and  come  to  find  me. 


DE  SENECTUTE 

JANE   GAREY 

I  used  to  think  it  rather  smart 

And  quite  the  fashion 
To  give  away  my  verdant  heart 
To  some  Sweet  Thing  who  liked  the  part 

Of  Senior  Passion. 

I  nsed  to  gather  every  gist 

That  I  was  able. 
And  when  my  classes  were  dismissed 
I'd  talk  about  the  Alpha  List 

On  the  note  room  table. 

I  used  to  be  quite  thrilled  by  Harry 

Or  Dick  or  Tom. 
Their  letters  in  my  book  I'd  carry, 
And  wonder  much  which  one  Fd  marry. 

Or  ask  to  Prom. 

I  used  to  vaunt  the  Odds'  good  name 

At  basket-ball. 
I  used  to  glory  in  their  fame  : 
Now,  I  don't  know  who  wins  the  game. 

Or  care  at  all. 

At  gists  I'm  now  a  perfect  sieve — 

I  must  be  ill ! 
The  Junior  Prom  man  does  not  live 
Who  to  my  jaded  heart  could  give 

The  faintest  thrill. 

At  movies  I  no  more  can  feel 

Their  subtle  charm. 
I  really  like  a  good  square  meal ; 
I  fear  the  Hot  Dog's  soft  appeal 

Blight  work  me  harm. 

I  don't  mind  resting  now  and  then 

If  truth  were  told  ; 
I  like  to  fro  to  bed  at  ten — 
Ah  well,  it's  happened  to  all  men. 

me  old  tal  ■.  I  tin— 

I'm  growing  old  I 
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ON  REQUIRED  THEMES 

ADELAIDE    HEILBRON 

It  does  not,  at  present,  seem  extremely  probable  that  I  .shall 
ever  be  consulted  as  to  the  best  way  of  improving  the  present 
rules  and  requirements  of  Smith  College.  Forewarned,  how- 
ever, is  forearmed  and  if  ever  the  time  does  arrive  when  I  am 
summoned  before  the  President,  or  the  Dean,  or  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  answer  the  all-important  question  of  "'What  shall 
we  change  ? "  I  shall  have  my  answer  ready.  It  will  be  : 
';Sir!"  or  -'Madam:'''  or  ;'Your  Honors/"  (if  that  be  the 
proper  way  of  addressing  a  board)  "  let  us,  I  pray  you,  have  no 
more  of  English  A,  B,  C  and  D  ! '" 

Now  no  one  is  better  aware  than  am  I  that  this  is  by  no  means 
an  original  thought,  but  rather  a  feeble  continuation  of  a  loud 
and  protesting  wail  which  has  been  gathering  in  volume  ever 
since  the  very  first  girl  in  the  class  of — in  the  very  first  c] 
handed  in  the  very  first  English  A.  What  it  lacks  in  origin- 
ality, it  at  least  makes  up  in  sincerity.  I  really  am  so  op] 
to  these  papers  ! 

The  very  word  "  English  Aw  printed  in  the  first  space  of  every 
freshman's  course-card  has  a  sinister  appearance,  but,  oh,  it 
looks  so  much  better  than  it  is  in  reality.  Fur  English  A,  you 
are  told,  you  may  write  on  whatever  subject  pleases  you.  This, 
in  your  own  mind  soon  becomes  limited  to  whatever  subjects  in 
the  world  you  may  know  or  can  learn  enough  about  to  fill  the 
minimum  eight  pages,  and  these,  in  turn  narrow  down  to  the 
very  few  which  fulfil  the  above  requirements  and  appeal  as 
feasible  to  that  particular  member  of  the  English  Faculty  whom 
you  are  destined  to  consult  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  decision   as   to  subject   is   accompanied  by   nnmbei 
wearing  (to  "both  ! )  meetings  of  yourself  (submissive)  with  yonr 
instructor,    (patient    but    ho]  f  uninterested)   followed  by 

even  more  meetings  of  yourself  (vociferously  indignant)  with 
your  friends  (all  sympathetic  but.  each  e  tell  her  own  tale 

of  bad  fortune).     At  last,  however,  the  qu    »1 
settled  and  you  content  yourself  for  a  while  by  rushing  in. 
tantly  and  agitatedly  about,   instead  of  walking  calmly  as   was 
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your  wont,  and  answering  interested  inquiries  with  —  ''It's 
English  A.  my  dear.  I  haven't  even  begun  my  outline,  and 
goodness  knows  how  I'm  doing  to  write  eight  pages  on  a  soap 
factory  I  " 

In  English  B,  of  course,  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  of 

.  but  the  very  word  Bible  becomes  hateful,  it  does  really,  to 

your  ears  and  you  most  earnestly  wish  that  Amos  had  been  a 

trifle  more  openly  rustic,  or  that   whoever  wrote  the  book  of 

BIS  had  had  the  forethought  to  label  the  best  story,  and 

state  the  reasons  for  his  choice. 

I  cannot  go  on  to  describe  the  honors  of  C  and  D,  for  they 
lurk,  a  veritable  frying-pan  and  fire,  in  the  years  ahead,  but 
one  has  only* to  inquire  of  any  upper  classman  to  be  assured 
that  "those  English  papers  get  worse  and  worse  the  farther  on 
you  go  ! " 

To  be  just  I  must  add  that  there  is  one  though  only  one, 
blissful  thing  connected  with  these  themes  and  that  is  the 
glorious  feeling  of  relief  which  comes  when  you  see  the  neatly 
folded  end  of  one  disappear  through  the  slit  in  the  wooden 
drawer.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  not  as  yet  experienced  that 
heavenly  relief  this  year.  Can  it  be  that  my  sentiments  are  in- 
fluenced by  this  fact  ? — I  wonder  ! 


THE  BETTER  PART 

FRANCES   HUNTER 

As  I  stood  for  one-half  of  an  hour  this  afternoon  under  one- 
third  of  an  umbrella,  which  served  rather  to  concentrate  the 
driving  rain  into  a  steady  rivulet  that  ran  off  one  spoke  down 
my  neck,  than  to  protect  me  in  any  way  from  the  storm  ;  as  I 
felt  the  dampness  soak  coldly  up  from  the  particular  puddle  in 
which  I  stood  ;  as  I  smelt  the  steam  of  wet  wool  and  the  reek  of 
rubber,  and  gazed  on  Frit/.,  warm  and  dry,  blocking  the  open 
:  as  1  looked  at  the  dripping  line  of  sliokered  girls  behind 
me,  I  thought  of  the  empty  Browsing-Room  into  which  I  had 
glanced  in  passing.  Why  was  it  that  the  sight  of  certain  squads 
of  hearty  girls  indulging  in  more  or  less  familiar  bodily  con- 
tortions should  interest  me  more  than  all  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
ages  about  which  I  knew  absolutely  nothing,  stored  up  neglected 
in  the  library.     As   far  as  1  was  concerned  Dante  might  have 
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died  in  infancy,  not  to  mention  Darwin  and  Descartes,  and  yet 
here  I  preferred  to  stand  in  actual   physical   discomfort  rather 
than  seek  them  out.     Why  is  it  that  the  stack  is  an  unknown 
region  to  so  many  of  us,  while  we  feel  that  our  college  course  is 
incomplete  if  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  every 
eating-place  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  ?    Why  is  it  easy  to 
tell  the  assigned  from  the  unassigned  portions  of  a  reserved  book 
by  the  well-trodden  look  of  the  former  as  contrasted  with  the 
purity  and  freshness  of  the  unassigned  part.     I  have  seen   stu- 
dents  almost  on   the   point  of  tears  because  they  had  read  ten 
more  pages  of  Machiavelli   than   was  necessary.     And  yet  we 
are  not  so  incurious  about  things  in  what  we  call  the  real  world. 
I  have  heard  of  those  who,  though  ticketless,  burned  so  to  see  a 
division  play  that  they  lay  supperless  behind  a  piano  for  hours, 
only  to  be  ejected  ignoniiniously  for  their  pains.     There  are 
times  of  course  when  the  academic  side  of  our  life  is  vividly  and 
picturesquely  presented  to  us  as  in  the  announcement  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  list,  when  we  have  a  furtive  suspicion  that  we  may 
have  missed  the  better  part,  in  spite  of  our  reiterated  statements 
that  if  we  had  it  to  do  over  again  we  would  not  give  up  any  of 
our  "good  times."     But  just  why  was  the  better  part  so  feeble 
and  the  "  good  time  "  so  prevailing  ?    Is  it  not  that  most  of  us  are 
more  interested  and  experienced  in  personal  than  in  impersonal 
things.     That  we  enjoy  most  of  our   "  times  "  because  we  enjoy 
the  society  of  our  friends  ;  and  that  we  don't  give   the   books 
half  the  chance  that  we  give  the  people.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
during  the  forced  intimacy  of  midyears  we  discovered  a  liking 
for  some  branches  of  human  learning  that  we  had  never  thought 
possible  ;  just  as  we  sometimes  love  a  room-mate,  whom,  as  an 
acquaintance,   we   would  have   regarded  with  coldness  or  dis- 
favor ?    Then  too,  no  matter  how  hard  you  rush  Plato  your 
motives  will  never  be  questioned  ;  Homer  will  never  accuse  you 
of  dropping  him  for  Hauptmann  ;  nor  will  Goethe  hint  that  you 
made  friends  with  him  in  order  to  get  a  place  to  stay  when  you 
came  back  as  an  alumna.    There  are  advantages  about  books  ! 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


A   Bacon   Bat 


Oh,  it's  hi,  ho,  for  a  good  forked  stick  ; 
And  it's  hi,  for  a  roaring  fire  ; 
And  slices  of  bacon  curling  and  brown 
Your  hunger  to  inspire  ! 

Tin  cups  unstrung,  and  the  coffee  boils, 
Was  ever  a  sound  like  that  ? 
And  your  heart  sings  on,  to  the  river's  tune 
For  you're  on  a  bacon  bat. 

Dorothy  Thorne  1914. 


Home  Culture 

Why,  ichy  seek  Paris  when  in  Hainp 

We  have  a  Bon  Marche  ? 

Why  go  to  London,  when,  each  week, 

We  have  a  brand-new  play  ? 

Why  go  to  Rome  to  seek  the  arts 

When  Hillyer  is  at  hand  ? 

Why  go  for  music  far  away  ? 

Northampton  has  a  band  ! 

Why  seek  the  Alps  when  within  reach 

Lies  Holyoke's  rugged  chain  ? 

And  why,  oh  why,  seek  Venice,  friends, 

When  Hamp's  indulged  in  rain? 

Marion  D.  Freeman  1914. 


In  thoughts  of  English  C's  I  ask 

Not,  "Do  we  really  need  them?" 
I  simply  wonder  which  is  worse, 

To  write  them  or  to  read  them  ? 

Dorothy  Spencer  1914. 
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The  Change 

I  somehow  now  no  longer  care  about  the  styles  and  fashion. 
To  have  a  good  complexion  now,  is  not  my  only  passion. 
I  don't  care  if  my  hair  is  curled  or  waved  in  smooth  marcel. 
The  latest  type  of  petticoat  I  really  cannot  tell. 
I've  given  up  my  powder-box,  and  now  no  more  reduce, 
(It  never  did  a  bit  of  good,  so,  really,  what's  the  use?) 
I've  ceased  all  these  and  now  attack  a  course  of  other  style, 
For  now  I  try  with  all  my  might  to  really  be  worth  while. 

Eleanor  Sibley  1915. 

Before  Vacation 

I  used  to  love  the  buzzing  "  libe," 

But  now — I'm  sick  of  books  ! 
I'm  tired  and  cross  and  the  things  in  my  head 

Make  it  feel  like  a  group-dance  looks  ! 
My  brains  want  a  rest,  a  chance  to  roam. 
And  I? — oh,  I  want  an  excuse  to  go  home  ! 

Harriet  Scholermann. 

When  first  I  opened  my  mouth  in  elocu- 
The  Spectator  tion  to  articulate  the  "  we,  way,  wy,  wo, 
woo  "  exercise,  that  makes  for  beauty  of 
tone  and  the  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  I  was  told  that 
mine  was  a  "  self-contained  nature."  I  would  have  been  sur- 
prised that  my  traits  of  character  had  been  so  quickly  laid  bare, 
had  I  not  been  accustomed  to  this  criticism — sometimes  differ- 
ently expressed.  "  Tight  Wad  !  n  my  indignant  next-door- 
neighbor  says,  when  I  refuse  to  tell  a  secret. 

It  is  the  frequent  reiteration  of  this  criticism  that  leads  me 
now  to  expose  to  the  public  something  which  I  have  secretly 
harbored,  ever  since  the  first  of  freshman  year  at  college.  I 
have  thought  about  it  at  night  and  on  the  day  of  big  games  and 
until  now,  few  people  have  known  my  secret. 

I  found  it  out — with  many  other  startling  facts— at  my  first 
physical  examination.  Perhaps  my  good  breathing  test  was  the 
cause.  How  I  did  blow  !  And  how  disappointed  I  was  to  find 
that  this  perfectly  ordinary-looking  penny-slot  machine  was 
merely  to  record  one's  lung  capacity  in  kilograms,  instead  of 
sending  forth  pepsin  gum  or  carmels  after  the  manner  of  non- 
collegiate  slot-machines.  Of  course  the  Gym  Faculty  could 
not  know  that  it  was  the  hope  of  a  stale  but  satisfying  caramel 
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that  spurred  me  on  to  super-human  blowing.     She  looked  upon 
me  approvingly  and  I  trembled  in  my  little  winding  sheet. 

11  You  must  go  out  for  Hockey,  child,"  she  said. 

That  was  the  first  hint  I  had  of  my  hidden  possibilities  in  my 
nature.  Some  have  thought  me  quiet  ;  others  have  even  hinted 
at  something  like  fragility — not  so  the  Gym  Faculty.  It  forti- 
fies my  soul  to  know  that  they,  at  least,  see  beneath  my  un- 
athletic  exterior  a  hidden  strength  and  dormant  power  which 
should  predestine  me  to  a  life  of  fame  and  exhaustion  on  the 
field  of  hockey. 

"We  really  need  you  in  the  game,"  the  Gym  Faculty  said. 
"  Go  and  get  a  permit  to  play  from  the  doctor,  at  once  ! " 

I  trotted  to  the  doctor's  and  waited  an  hour  before,  at  last, 
my  turn  came.  Tremulously  I  entered.  Would  Dr.  Gilman  be- 
lieve it  of  me  —  that  I  was  to  be  an  exponent  of  hockey  ;  that 
they  really  needed  me  in  the  game  ?  Would  she  too  see  beneath 
my  quiet  exterior  a  heart  that  made  for  games  and  that  class 
spirit  which  carries  people  away  as  by  a  flood  and  renders  them 
willing  to  leave  a  good  book,  a  quiet  spot  and  a  congenial  friend 
to  get  into  a  stifling  jumper  and  some  six-foot  Western  girl's 
bloomers  and  rollick  madly  on  a  scorching  field  ? 

Dr.  Gilman  was  a  true  sport.  She  backed  the  Gym  Faculty 
and  wrote  (without  a  murmur)  a  little  permit  with  lavender  ink 
on  a  delicate  mauve  card. 

Do  I  play  ?  Didn't  I  say  at  the  very  beginning  of  this — the 
only  true  exposition  I  have  ever  written — that  I  had  a  secret, 
deep  hidden  in  my  consciousness,  which  I  was  about  to  impart  ? 
There  would  be  no  secret  if  I  played.  The  secret  is  that  only 
the  Gym  Faculty,  Dr.  Gilman  and  I  know  that  my  calling  is 
Hockey.  Don't  I  want  to  play  ?  Oh  !  how  can  you  ask  !  All 
my  pals  play.  They  come  home  with  beautiful  black  eyes, 
bumpy  foreheads  and  skinned  shins.  When  they  have  just 
come  from  the  field—"  beating  it  'round  the  field"  they  say — 
you  can  always  tell  just  how  the  game  has  gone  by  the  vigour 
with  which  they  splash  the  cold  water  in  ther  tubs  and  sing 
"  Fight  !   Fight  !   Fight  !  "  when  all  has  gone  well. 

"  It's  a  great  game,  Woman  !  "  they  roar  in  your  ear  and  bang 
you  on  the  back. 

I  like  to  think  about  playing  and  swing  along  the  campus — on 
my  way  to  the  Browsery  —  saying  to  myself  — "  Perhaps,  to- 
morrow, I'll  run  up  to  the  field  for  hockey.     They  really  need 
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me  in  the  game."  Yet  deep  within,  there  has  recently  sprung 
up  a  hidden  mistrust  of  myself.  Too  often  do  I  find  myself 
quoting  Brutus  "  I  am  not  gamesome.  I  do  lack  some  of  that 
fresh  spirit  which  is  in  Antony." 

And  yet,  and  yet Down  in  the  depths  of  my  alligator 

shopping  bag  reposes  that  mauve  and  lavender  permit.  Once  I 
proudly  showed  it  to  my  brother  and  he  was  impressed.  He 
began  to  talk  about  the  game  and  I  did  my  best.  I  said  it  was 
"  a  bang-up  game  "  and  "  the  kind  of  thing  that  keeps  a  class 
together  "  and  managed  to  get  him  off  the  main  topic. 

When  I  travel,  I  carry  the  alligator  bag  and  the  permit.  At 
last,  when  I  am  picked  up  all  limp  and  white  from  before  the 
fast  moving  trolley  car  that  my  family  is  sure  will  be  the  end 
of  me,  the  New  York  papers,  all  unexpurgated  by  our  faithful 
but  conservative  Press  Board,  will  publish  my  secret  abroad. 
The  Gym  Faculty  will  say,  "  There  !  we  knew  it  all  the  time  ! " 
But  won't  my  pals  be  surprised  when  they  read  : 

Young  Girl  Picked  Up  Limp  in  Subway 
Mauve  Card  in  Bag  Identifies  Her 

AS 

THE    CHAMPION    HOCKEY    PLAYER 

OF 

Smith  College. 


Written  lessons,  I  think,  would  be 
An  Academic  Query    the  best  part  of  teaching.     It  would 

be  so  interesting  to  announce  a  set  of 
questions  to  my  expectant  pupils,  and  then  retire  behind  my 
newspaper  and  wonder  with  a  keen  interest  what  the  dear  things 
will  do  about  those  questions. 

Our  teachers  tell  us  they  hate  to  correct  papers,  and  we  tell 
them  we  hate  to  write  papers,  but  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we 
all  enjoy  the  performance  :  we,  in  guessing  how  near  we  are 
coming  to  the  right  answer,  and  they  in  learning  how  near  we 
have  come. 

I  really  should  like  to  know  by  what  intricate  psychological 
process  the  faculty  think  up  the  written  lessons  they  give  us. 
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Seniors  v.  ibout  the 

ilty  than  rer  expected  t    Freshman  year.    Do  you  re- 

member our  utter  imbeoility  when  we  a1  etrate 

that  pleasaul  caudle-lighted  room  the  day  She  asked  ua  to  tea? 
Now  we  encounter  her  al   Faculty  Tea  and  converse  genially 
about  the  weather,  the  gratifying  Length  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
the   approaching  holidays,   and   kindred  topics.     We  even 
talk    a    Little   shop,    referring    With    careless  joviality  to  the  de- 
parted days  of  freshman   year,   when  she   knew  so   much   more 
aboul  us  than  we  thought  she  did.     We  wish  she  would  tell  us 
ething  about  those  fiendish  writtens  she  used  to  give  us  but 
Iced  away  before  we  have  a  chance  to  ask  her. 
I     Bpite  of  our  impressions  when  we  weir  young,  the  quality 
-  not  preclude  the  quality  of  humanitas.     What 
■:*  the  fact   than  the  written  lessons  them- 
selves ?     The  questions  our  teachers  ask  us  are  as  indicative  of 
human  nature  as  the  answei  rite.     We  know  that  either 

r  X  will  ask  us  for  the  constitution  of  Greenland  because 
he  I-  '  i,  or  that  he  will  refrain  because  he  thinks  we  know 

enough  about  it  already.  If  we  knew  his  system  we  should 
km>\v  which  he  would  do.  But  he  never  tells  us.  None  of  the 
faculty  ever  do.  Perhaps  they  regard  it  in  the  same  Light  as 
what  happens  at  Faculty  meetings — something  not  best  for 
undergraduate  ears  ;  perhaps— breathe  it  low — perhaps  they 
haven't  any  system  ! 

Alice  Weston  Cone  1013. 


EDITORIAL 


Only  Thursday  the  third  we  streamed  out  of  chapel  filled  with 
a  noble  enthusiasm  to  fiDd  and  keep  in  touch  with  those  difficult 
but  apparently  all-important  "signs  of  the  times."  Alert  for 
every  suggestion  we  swept  an  eagerly  observant  eye  along  the 
hurrying  ranks  of  undergraduates  that  flowed  tempestuously 
toward  Seelye  Hall.  It  was  a  brightly  colored  flood  flecked 
here  and  there  by  visiting  parents  and  pigskin  suit  cases. 
"Straws,"  we  murmured  sagely,  "show  which  way  the  wind 
blows,"  and,  as  we  blinked  bravely  in  the  glare  of  our  neigh- 
bor's cerise  and  purple  flowered  headgear,  we  became  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  spring  wind  tilting  our  own  many-hued  straw 
to  an  even  more  eclipsing  angle.  All  at  once  the  full  joy  of 
springtime  took  possession  of  us ;  we  smiled  as  we  were  given  a 
blue  card  here  and  snatched  a  white  one  there,  and  were  still 
smiling  as  we  crowded  down  the  note  room  stairs.  The  signs  of 
the  times  confronted  us. 

"'14-'16  Basket-Bali  and  Hockey,"  we  read,  and  before  our 
eyes  arose  a  vision  of  the  sunny,  green  stretch  behind  the  Club 
House.  We  could  almost  hear  the  crisp  swish  of  white  duck 
skirts  and  the  laughter  from  the  hockey  field  and  tennis  courts. 
Turning  we  espied  another  poster — "  1914  sign  now  for  Prom. 
Programs,"  it  said.  Again  we  seemed  to  see  the  apple  orchard 
in  bloom,  the  green  lattice  of  the  lemonade  booth  and  the  har- 
rassed  but  anxiously  smiling  faces  of  the  flannel-clad  Prom, 
men.  Then  this  vision  too  was  gone  as  we  saw  another  placard 
calling  upon  us  to  attend  rehearsal  for  the  first  senior  step  sing, 
and  we  seemed  to  see  the  shadowy  forms  of  an  admiring  crowd 
and  hear  faintly  the  promising  chant  of  "  his  last  words  were — " 

Somewhere  in  the  building  a  bell  rang,  and  we  realized  with 
a  guilty  start  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  and  we  had  wasted  nearly 
an  hour  just  dawdling.     We  hurried  to  the  Library  and  entered 
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ri  died  room.      We  would  find  out  what  the  world  was 
!  when  eleven  o'clock  Btruck  we  found  that,  with 
all  the  great  variety  of  information  from  which  to  choose,  we 
had  anacoountably  read  aothing  but  little  verses  wherein  spring 
and  fling  and  Bin  made  to  tinkle  harmoniously.    H 

fied,  ■•  per  into  the  Library  and  picked  up  Horace 

reference  hunting,  when  io  !  "  Bolvitur  acris  hiems,"  quoth 
H  trace,  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  us  ! 

Surely,  Bpring  term  with  all  its  signs  and  portents  is  upon  as, 
and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  heed  them  and  too  hard  to  study  with 
any  becoming  degree  of  seriousness.  We  long  to  frivol  and 
to  rhyme  Bpring  and  Bing  a  bit  ourselves — instead  of  which 
we  must  write  business  letters  in  German  and  make  graphs  of 
the  duration  of  Btrikes  in  New  Zealand.  One  thing  only  cheers 
and  encourages  us— spring  fever  is  so  general  !  Maybe  even 
the  feet  of  Faculty  drag  a  little  as  they  turn  them  lectureward, 
maybe  even  the  eyes  of  Faculty  have  a  tendency  to  wander 
from  the  blackboards  whereon  we  wearily  subtract  the  annual 
number  of  divorces  granted  in  Germany  from  the  number 
granted  in  Japan,  to  slip  through  the  open  windows  and  to 
watch  the  robins  hopping  about  on  the  branches. 

Somehow  this  thought  makes  us  feel  happier  and  we  settle 
down  to  work  again,  knowing  that  eventually  our  first  fine, 
careless  rapture  at  just  having  it  spring  will  abate  and  that  we 
shall  become  sensibly  interested  once  more  in  college  work  and 
in  the  stirring  events  of  the  big  world  outside  our  walls.  That 
this  interest  of  the  student  body  in  outside  questions  and  events 
is  a  sincere  and  growing  one  we  feel  will  be  adequately  proved 
when  on  April  twenty-third,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  of  the 
warm  spring  weather,  we  shall  hasten  to  and  enjoy,  with  an 
intelligent  enjoyment  gained  from  reading  upon  the  question, 
the  college  debate  whose  subject  is  to  be  :  "  Resolved,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be  elected  for  six  years 
and  should  not  be  reSligible." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  family  of 
Intensive  Work  aspiring  young  students  who  devoted  its 
Easter  vacation  to  Alfred  Noyes.  They 
had  known  nothing  whatever  about  him  except  that  he  was  a 
living  author ;  but  a  book  of  his  poems  happened  to  be  in  the 
house,  so  they  decided  to  get  acquainted  with  him.  They  read 
the  whole  book  aloud,  and  directed  the  youngest  member  of  the 
family,  whose  time  was  not  particularly  valuable  in  the  big  va- 
cation task  of  making  spring  clothes,  to  commit  to  memory  the 
most  fascinating  of  the  poems.  Then  she  proceeded  to  teach 
them  to  the  others  by  reciting  them  on  all  occasions,  until  they 
became  a  part  of  the  common  conversation.  Anyone  departing 
for  a  shopping-trip  or  for  a  dinner-party  or  for  the  dressmaker's 
next  door  would  stop  in  the  hall  to  assure  the  family, 

"  Look  for  me  by  moonlight ;  watch  for  me  by  moonlight ; 

I'll  come  to  you  by  moonlight,  though  hell  should  bar  the  way." 

The  dishes  were  washed  to  the  rhythm  of 

11  Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac- time,  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time, 
Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  ;  it  isn't  far  from  London." 

When  a  visiting  baby  fell  downstairs,  he  was  comforted  with, 
"  Well,  poor  little  Polyphemus,  did  Ulysses  bung  his  eye  up  with 
a  pine-torch  in  the  dark  ? " 

And  if  the  Stupid  Sister  made  two  sleeves  for  the  same  arm  or 
cut  one  breadth  with  the  stripes  running  horizontally,  she  was 
sure  to  plead, 

"  We  were  only  simple  seamen,  so  of  course  we  didn't  know, — 
Only  simple  singing  seamen,  so  of  course  we  couldn't  know."' 

Such  treatment  might  seem  irreverent  to  Mr.  Noyes,  and  it 
may  have  been  very  tiresome  for  unappreciative  guests  ;  but 
before  the  two  weeks  were  over,  the  whole  family  felt  intimately 
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acquainted  with  the  poet.  In  years  to  come,  when  they  hear  his 
aame  mentioned,  they  will  never  feel  that  questioning  despair 

which  comes  when  one  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  that  translated  "  Omar  Khayyam,"  Sir  Edwin 
Abbey  that  wrote  the  "  Light  of  Asia,"  and  Edward  Fitzgerald 

that  painted  the  pictures,— or  whether  some  other  permutation 
is  correct. 

We  are  in  no  great  danger  of  over-emphasizing  the  value  of 
intensive  work  ;  we  pick  up  little  bits  of  information  here  and 
there,  but  with  very  few  subjects  do  we  feel  thoroughly  at  home. 
We  know  one  of  Newman's  dates,  but  not  the  other;  and  leave 
the  poor  man  in  a  precarious  condition — dead,  yet  not  haying 
been  born.  We  assent  pleasantly  to  a  friend's  appreciation  of 
August  Simpson's  works  ;  but  what  did  he  write  ?  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  know  a  few  things  really  well,  and  in  this  sense  of 
the  words,  intensive  work  is  surely  well  worth  our  doing. 

S.  L.  S. 

"  Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow  "  even  for  the  Exchange  editor. 
who  is  so  popularly  and  generally  termed  weary,  sad  and  de- 
jected. Indeed,  the  melancholy  thought  of  being  no  loi 
exchange  editor,  of  losing  claim  to  the  large  pile  of  magazines 
on  the  mail  table,  and  of  handing  on  the  privilege  of  wielding 
the  editorial  "  we."  drives  us  to  tears,  and  aged  proverbs,  almost 
to  attempting  puns. 

Perhaps,  or  more  likely  probably,  nay  undoubtedly,  we  (we 
insist  on  saying  "  we")  have  been  no  brilliant  exchange  depart- 
ment. We  have  neither  scintillated  nor  shone.  But,  at  Least, 
we  have  enjoyed  our  work,  and  we  have  tried  to  be  "a  fair  ex- 
change." We  have  proceeded  carefully  and  cautiously  by 
topics.  We  have  tested  collegiate  verse,  story,  "  local  color " 
and  "heavy"  and  fond  them  good.  We  have  discovered  there 
interest,  knowledge,  and  ability  to  treat  matters  private  and 
public,  domestic  and  foreign.  Three  cheers  for  the  college 
magazines  !    They  are  alive,  most  of  them,  and  praiseworthy. 

But  while  our  chief  attention  has,  of  course,  always  centered 
on  the  main  body  of  the  magazines,  the  Exchange  Department 
bave  always  excerised  a  certain  sore  and  magnetic  attraction. 
It  is  so  interesting  to  see  what  other  editors  are  saying  of  the 
articles  in  the  criticism  of  which  wi  have  hazarded  a  few  re- 
marks.    It  is  furthermore  fascinating  to  " see  oursels  as  ithers 
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•see  us,"  and  nowhere  is  this  easier  than  in  the  Exchange  De- 
partments. 

The  ego  may  always  be  pardoned  to  the  old  ;  we  feel  ourselves 
quite  aged  in  the  ways  of  editorship,  and  choose  our  topic,  our 
Final  Topic  with  a  gay  and  easy  joy  :  "  Us  in  the  College  Mag- 
azines, or  What  We  Have  Learned  from  Others."  In  the  very 
beginning  of  our  career,  we  read  that  we  were  "flippant" 
though  "sometimes  clever."  The  Wesleyan  we  have  since 
noticed  in  our  timid  perusals  of  its  department  is  apt  to  be  a 
trifle  caustic.     We  shudder,  and  pass  on. 

Our  wounded  feelings  were  soothed  to  some  extent,  however, 
when  in  January  the  Williams  Lit  discovered  that  in  common 
with  The  Vassar  Miscellany  our  magazine  contained  some  "ex- 
cellent heavy  essays."  We  are  grateful  to  the  Lit  for  its  pen- 
etration, although,  of  course,  we  would  hesitate  to  imply  that 
had  other  editors  cared  to  read,  they  also  might  have  approved. 

Our  natural  modesty  (as  well  as  lack  of  space)  really  forbids 
our  quoting  entirely  the  welcome  little  clippings  which  praise 
the  Monthly.  But  surely  a  sample  or  two  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  Ridge  told  us  in  November  we  always  excelled  in  verse;  and 
in  truth,  the  exchanges  often  quote  our  poems  in  full.  A  fall 
Barnard  Bear  liked  "  especially  the  stories — so  evidently  gen- 
uine and  full  of  real  pathos."  The  Haverfordian  and  The  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Monthly  both  do  us  the  honor  to  praise  our 
sketches. 

So  much  for  particulars  ;  there  are  also  some  kind  general 
criticisms.  We  quote  The  Haverfordian  ;  "  Of  all  the  October 
magazines  we  read,  one  stands  out  as  being  good  from  cover  to 
cover.  It  is  the  Smith  College  Monthly."  The  last  number 
of  The  Newcomb  Arcade  praises  our  humor  and  declares  us  "uni- 
formly excellent,  as  usual."  Our  proudest  write-up  comes  from 
the  last  Randolph- Macon  Monthly.  As  we  quote  it  we  blush 
with  joy  and  bashfulness.  "Soon  as  one  picks  up  the  Smith 
College  Monthly  he  is  unconsciously  attracted  and  interested. 
It  is  of  few  characterized  by  that  indefinable  something  which 
is  noticeable  about  a  certain  select  circle  of  college  magazines, 
known  as  personality." 

We  thank  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Exchange,  one 
and  all.  For  your  condemnation,  morituri  salutamus,  you  have 
made  us  work  the  harder  ;  for  your  praises,  our  gratitude,  you 
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have  made  us  work  more  hopefully.     We  shall  miss  your  gay 
and  clever  critic:  we  shall  miss  your  splendid  magazine 

A  long  life  and  a  prosperous  one  to  them  and  you  ! 

R.  E.  R. 

P.  S. — We  are  rather  fearful,  we  admit,  at  finding  ourselves 
adding  a  postscript  to  our  nicely  finished  department.  We 
never  heard  of  such  a  breach  of  decorum.  But  we  are  feminine, 
and  moreover,  at  a  very  late  hour,  find  ourselves  short  one  whole 
page.  Dismay,  then  an  idea  !  At  last  opportunity  knocks  at 
our  door  !  How  bettor  please  ourselves,  or  the  vast  reading 
public,  than  by  giving  the  names  of  our  Exchanges  ?  If  we  had 
a  better  memory  for  spelling,  or  the  library  magazine  room  were 
not  closed,  the  list  might  perchance  be  longer.  But  even  a  drop 
of  water  is  welcome  to  the  thirsty.  Drink  deep,  dear  readers,  of 
these  springs  of  inspiration — and  once  more  our  blessing. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany,  The  Mt.  Holyoke  Monthly,  The 
Goucher  Kalends,  The  Barnard  Bear,  The  Radcliffe  Magazine,. 
The  Columbia  Monthly,  The  Amherst  Monthly,  The  Pharetra, 
The  Yale  Courant,  Yale  Lit,  The  College  Spokesman,  The 
Wesleyan  Lit,  The  Harvard  Monthly,  The  Harvard  Advocate, 
The  Brunonian,  The  Ridge,  Nassau  Lit,  The  Index,  The  Ford- 
ham  Monthly,  The  Randolph-Macon  Monthly,  Maryville  Col- 
lege Monthly,  University  of  Virginia  Magazine,  Georgetown 
College  Journal,  The  Newcomb  Arcade,  The  Normal  College 
Echo,  The  Lake  Erie  Record,  The  College  Folio,  The  Bowdoin 
Qui  11,  The  Palmetto,  Williams  Literary  Monthly,  The  Occident 
The  D'Youville  Magazine.  R.  E.  R. 
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SENIOR  DRAMATICS   1913 


Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  184  Elm  Street, 
^Northampton.  Alumnae  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday  evening  per- 
formance if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae,  and  there 
will  probably  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  tickets  for  Friday. 

Each  alumna  is  allowed  one  ticket,  and  may  not  use  another  name  to  secure 
^xtra  tickets.  No  deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be 
claimed  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye 
Hall.  Tickets  will  be  held  till  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless 
a  request  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications 
are  not  transferable,  and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond 
to  this  request. 

The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from  $1.50  to  $.75, 
and  on  Friday  evening  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  a  seat  should 
be  indicated  in  the  application. 

A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all  non-members  of  the  Alumanae  Associa- 
tion for  the  filing  of  the  application.  The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

Alumnae  should  keep  this  notice  for  reference.  The  date  of  dramatics  for 
1913  begins  with  Thursday,  June  12. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Eloise  Schmidt,  Gillett  House.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

^09.    Mary  L.   Ellis   has  announced   her  engagement  to    Eugene  Stewart 

Anderson. 
'11.    Ruth  Baker  is  in  business  for  herself  as  a  dressmaker  in  Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts. 
Florence  Bastert  is  bookkeeper  in  a  bank  in  Quincy,  Illinois. 
Myra  Breckenridge  is  studying  Music. 
Eda  Brewer  is  spending  the  winter  at  The  Palms,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 
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Ml.    Jean  Cahoon  is  running  a  tea  room  for  business  women  in  New  York. 

Address  :  "  The  Noonday,"  117  East  26th  Street. 
Margaret  Chenery  is  doing  newspaper  work  with  the  Christian  Science 

Monitor  of  Boston. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Lee  Clifton  (Gladys  Burgess).      Address  :    The  Montague, 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Mattie  Davis  is  teaching  English  at  the  Washington  Avenue  High  School 

in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Hannah  Doyle  is  teaching  French  and  English  in  the  Lenox  High  School. 

Address  :  Mahanna  Hotel,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 
Marjorie  Gilinore  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Carleton  E.  Powers. 
Marian  Hazeltine  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Bingham,  Maine. 
Mary  James  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Earl  A.  Emerson.    She 

will  be  married  in  May.  and  until  1914  will  be  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Helen  Johnson  is  a  stenographer  with  the  Practical  Book  Company  in 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gertrude  Lyford  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Edwin  Ruthven 

Boyd.     She  sails  for  Europe  in  April. 
Mary  McCarthy  is  teaching  French,  Latin  and  Civics  in  Derby,  Con- 
necticut. 
Adeline  Moyer  is  teaching  Art  at  the  New  Castle  School  at  Mt.  Kisco, 

New  York. 

Margaret  Oberempt  is  teaching. 

Mary  O'Malley  has  announced  her  engagement  to  William  Hussie. 

Winifred  Robertson  is  teaching  in  Westboro,  Massachusetts. 

Florence  Smith  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Benjamin  Franklin 

Till  son. 
Mrs.  Claude  Porter  Terry  (Chloe  Gillis).     Address  :  The  St.  James.  Rush 

Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mary  Vidaud  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Heermance  Howard. 
ex'W.    Lucy  Eveleth  is  Librarian  at  Williams  College. 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Fowler  (Elizabeth  Bush)  is  spending  the  winter  in  Winter 

Garden.  Florida. 
Margaret  Hobert.     Address  :  823  Clinton  Street,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
Beatrice  Lowe.     Address :  13  Elm  Street,  Gardner,  Massachusetts. 
Elizabeth  MacDougall  is  teaching  Cooking. 
Alice  Reeve  is  teaching  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
Margaret  Schaffner  is  taking  a  course  in  Interior  Decorating  at  the  Art 

Institute  in  Chicago. 
Dorothy  Tew  is  taking  a  course  at  a  Normal  School. 
Aleyne  Webber.     Address  :  331  Holland  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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'12.    Ruth  Harper  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Alfred  O.  Anderson. 

Gertrude  Place  has  announced  her  engagement  to  William  Peet  Bixby. 

Frances  Ormsby  Thomas  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Gwendolen  Tripp.     Address  :  328  G  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Margaret  Washington  is  doing  graduate  work  in  Entomology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Clara  Weidler.    Address  :  613  Kearney  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Dorothy  Whitley  is  doing  social  work. 

Elizabeth  Wilson  is  teaching  at  Thornton  Academy.  Address  :  331  Main 
Street,  Saco,  Maine. 

Maude  Aleine  Young  is  teaching  English,  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Amer- 
ican History  in  the  Haverhill  Academy,  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire. 

MARRIAGES 

'04.    Mabel  L.  Dinsmore  to  Joseph  Hall  Hill,  Jannary  21,  1913.      Address  : 

1775  Las  Palmas  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California. 
'06.     J.  Blanche  Willard  to  Walter  Harrah  Parkin,  January  18,  1913.     Ad- 
dress :  707  Regent  Street,  Niles,  Michigan. 
Esther  Baker  Porter  to  N.  Reynolds  Brooks.     Address  :  1014  North  State 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'07.    Helen  Kent  to  Royden  E.  Kent.     Address  :  Box  126,  Pawtucket,  Rhode 

Island. 
'11.     Gertrude  McKelvey  to  George  Canfield  Jones,  December  31,  1912.     Ad- 
dress :  4228  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Helen  McManigal  to  William  Wren  Hay,  February  26,  1913. 
Mildred  Plummer  to  William  R.  Wells,  in  March.      Address :    White 

Salmon,  Washington. 
Margaret  Sullivan  to  Fernando  Lavenas,  February  13,  1913.     Address  : 
Calle  Bartolome  Mitre,  441  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
ex-XL    Laura  E.  Dudley  to  William  Stearns  Shelley,  June  28,  1912.      Ad- 
dress :  202  Cook  Avenue,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 
Irene  Graham  to  Fred  S.  Yale,  in  December,  1909.     Address  :  385  Sanford 

Avenue,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
Edith  Henley  to  Arthur  Curtis  Judd,  March  21.     Temporary  address: 
21  East  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 


CALENDAR 

April   16.  Orchestra  Concert. 

19.  Division  A  Play. 

23.  College  Debate. 

24.  Open  Meeting  of  Greek  Club. 

"       26.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and   Phi   Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
"       30.     Open  Meeting  of  the  Biological  Society. 

Speaker  :   Mr.  Fred  W.  Rane,  State  Forester. 
May       3.     Group  Dance. 

"         6.     Lecture   by    Professor   John    C.    Rolfe,    on    "The 
Arts  and  Trades  at  Pompeii. " 
7.     German  Club  Play. 
"       10.     Division  D  Dramatics. 
"       14.     Junior  Promenade. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  INTEREST  IN  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

HANNAH   HASTINGS   WHITE 

Religion  is  normal  to  man.  Whether  or  not  he  recognizes 
his  need  for  it,  the  need  is  there  and  every  man  eventually 
meets  that  need  by  some  religion  or  other.  So  we,  in  discussing 
foreign  missions,  must  first  of  all  raise  the  question  :  "Is  the 
spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the  whole  world  indispen- 
sable to  the  welfare  of  all  men  ?  Is  it  necessary  or  even  wise  to 
supplant  by  Christianity  the  religions  that  many  men  have  set 
up  for  themselves  ?  "  And  in  the  very  wording  of  this  question 
we  find  our  answer.  The  superiority  of  Christianity  to  all 
other  religions  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  religion  that  men 
have  set  up  for  themselves  ;  it  is  not  a  religion  that  has  grown 
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out  of  the  thought  of  men  ;  it  is  a  divine,  God-given  message, 
universal  in  its  purpose,  vital  in  its  significance,  divine  in  its 
aspiration,  not  only  a  standard  of  man's  character,  hut  a  motive 
and  a  source. 

In  four  distinct  ways  Christianity  stands  out  as  superior  to 
all  other  religions.  It  is  ethically  noble.  In  its  best  form  it 
offers  the  highest  conception  of  human  duty,  puts  it  on  a  plane 
of  love  and  service,  and  glorifies  the  drudgery  of  every-day  life. 
It  is  a  religion  of  salvation.  It  offers  deliverance  from  sin  and 
its  evils,  and  it  combines  with  God's  justice  the  more  divine 
attribute  of  His  forgiveness.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
hope  and  strength.  It  makes  life  worth  while  and  it  gives 
trust  and  assurance  in  place  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  It  replaces 
pessimism  by  an  atmosphere  of  optimism  and  hopefulness,  and 
it  offers  the  only  real  consolation  for  deep  sorrow  and  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery  of  existence.  It  is  also  a 
religion  of  universal  brotherhood.  There  is  nothing  of  selfish- 
ness in  Christianity.  It  gives  at  the  same  time  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  the  children  of  God  and  so  broadens  and 
deepens  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  followers.  There  is  not 
another  religion  in  the  world  that  can  begin  to  offer  such 
spiritual  wealth  as  these.  It  is  alive,  vital,  and  essential  to 
the  fullest  development  of  human  character. 

And,  if  we  still  hesitate  as  to  the  necessity  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  not  "  How  much  do  the 
heathen  need  Christ  and  his  revelation  of  God?"  but  "How 
much  do  we  need  Him  ?"  If  we  can  imagine  for  a  moment  life 
without  Christianity,  we  can  understand  the  need  of  Him  wher- 
ever human  brings  are  trying  to  understand  life. 

A  rather  trite  and  decidedly  fallacious  argument  against 
foreign  missions,  worthy  of  consideration  only  because  of  the 
many  short-sighted  people  who  use  it,  is  the  phrase,  "Charity 
begins  at  home,"  or  to  put  it  more  definitely,  "Home  missions 
demand  our  fust  attention  ;  only  after  they  are  done  can  we 
give  attention  to  foreign  missions."  Hut  if  we  seriously  con- 
sider this  argument  we  shall  see  that  it  takes  little  account 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Home  missions  are  already  amply 
attended  to.  In  New  York  City  alone,  there  are  3,330  religious 
and  philanthropic  agencies.  In  the  United  States  there  is  one 
Christian  worker  to  every  seventy-five  people,  while  on  the 
foreign  mission  field  there  is  but  one  worker  to  every  285,750 
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people.  American  churches  spend  only  six  per  cent,  of  their 
money  on  foreign  missions  and  ninety-four  per  cent,  on  the 
work  in  their  own  country.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  direct 
influences  the  unconverted  in  America  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Christian  thought  and  teaching,  easily  accessible  with  prac- 
tically no  effort  on  their  part.  Are  we  to  allow  countless 
millions  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  pleading  for  and  all  of 
whom  are  needing  Christian  teaching,  to  die  without  even 
knowing  Christ,  while  we  try  to  convert  men  who  have  heard 
of  Him  hundreds  of  times  ?  Ordinary  common  sense  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  urges  us  to  devote  our  energies  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  And  we  must  remember,  too,  that 
there  is  no  worthy  reason  for  being  concerned  about  the  salva- 
tion of  the  man  next  to  us  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
the  man  five  thousand  miles  away. 

The  argument  that  home  missions  come  before  foreign  mis- 
sions would  have  made  the  church  at  Antioch  disobey  the  com- 
mand of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  send  forth  Paul  and  Barnabas.  It 
would  have  kept  Augustine  of  Canterbury  from  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  England.  It  would  have  prevented  the  founding  of 
all  churches  in  America  to-day.  This  may  be  selfish  reasoning, 
but  it  cannot  fail  to  bring  home  to  us  the  worth  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. Are  we  to  be  the  only  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  world 
evangelization  ?  Once  we  examine  this  objection,  it  appears 
ridiculous.  "  Charity  begins  at  home."  One  might  urge  with 
equal  truth  that  education  begins  with  the  alphabet  !  But  it 
ends  there  only  with  the  feeble-minded. 

There  is  still  another  argument  against  foreign  missions,  used 
by  those  who  grant  their  necessity  and  supreme  importance  in 
Christian  work,  but  who  with  curious  logic  urge  as  a  reason 
for  not  supporting  them  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  foreign 
missions.  These  people  need  to  remember  that  foreign  missions 
are  carried  on  under  greater  difficulties  than  any  other  work  in 
the  world  ;  that  their  task  is  bigger  than  that  of  any  other 
enterprise  ;  that  they  do  accomplish  more  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  them  than  any  other  Christian 
work  ;  and  that,  after  all,  missionaries  are  neither  divinities 
nor  machines,  but  living,  intelligent  men  and  women,  whom  it 
is  only  fair  to  judge  by  the  same  standards  that  apply  to  other 
men  and  women.  Among  United  States  business  men — that  is, 
the  supposedly  most  efficient   class  of  men  —  ninety-four  per 
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cent,  fail  sometime  daring  their  Lives.     Missionaries  maintain  a 

higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  that.      Then,  too,  many  of 

gs  that  missionaries  do  are  misjudged  at  home  by  people 

erstand  the  which  determined  them 

i   ]•«  ople  must  remember, 

m  the  best  of  human 

a  his  physical,  mental  i  ral  requires 

ill  of  thi  V.   :.  ged  in  this  work 

to  be  z<  bing,  wise  in  judgment,  far-a 

lunsel,  comprehensive  in  plans,  alert  in  action,  versatile 
in  p  twers,  patient  in  waiting,  untiring  in  love,  unlimited  in 
unse.  =    and    full    of    the  mind    of   Christ."      And    if, 

.    •     :  •       ling  which  1 1 

they  sometimes  fail,  is  this  inefficiency  ? 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  the  arguments  against 
foreign  missions  are  invalid.  In  order  to  establish  fully  the 
importance  of  foreign  missions  we  must  show  also  their  value 
in  positive  terms.  In  this  connection  the  testimony  of  impor- 
tant and  unprejudiced  men  and  women,  who  have  been  over 
the  ground  and  who  have  seen  directly  the  work  of  foreign 
missions,  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  Charles  Darwin,  Lord 
Lawrence,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Denby,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  are  all  people  of  this 
sort,  who  have  put  themselves  on  record  as  testifying  to  the 
worth  and  efficiency  of  foreign  missions,  and  to  the  high  capa- 
bility of  the  average  missionary.  James  Bryce,  during  his 
administration  in  India,  said,  "The  longer  one  stays  in  India, 
the  more  evidence  one  has  that  the  future  well-being  of  this 
country  and  the  extension,  permanence  and  quality  of  British 
influence  here,  depend  largely  upon  the  progress  of  Christian 
missions."  Mark  Twain,  that  genial  humorist,  who  with  his 
wit  enlivened  shrewd  common  sense  and  careful  observation. 
never  misses,  in  his  writings,  an  opportunity  to  plead  for  the 
need  of  foreign  missions.  In  "Innocents  Abroad,"  in  his 
account  of  a  trip  through  Syria  and  Persia,  he  speaks  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  immense  amount 
of  good  that  even  one  intelligent,  Christian  man  can  do  there. 

sically,  mentally  and  morally  the  people  are  far  below 
normal,  and  yet  they  are  not  too  degenerate  to  be  beyond  aid 
and  instruction.     They  are  pathetically  grateful  for  the  slightest 
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attention,  and  willing  to  do  a  great  deal  to  get  it.  Mark  Twain 
tells  an  incident  that  happened  at  Banias,  a  little  village  just 
inside  the  Holy  Land.  The  children  there,  as  in  most  parts  of 
that  country,  were  afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  due  to  neglect  and 
filth,  and  a  doctor  in  Mark  Twain's  party,  taking  pity  on  one 
child,  put  a  soothing  wash  on  its  eyes.  Instantly  the  news 
spread  and  all  the  diseased  in  the  community — "  the  lame,  the 
halt,  the  blind,  the  leprous — all  the  diseases  that  are  bred  of 
indolence,  dirt  and  iniquity  "—came  flocking  to  the  doctor, 
reverently  beseeching  aid.  If  one  little  act  could  have  such 
wide  results  as  this,  think  of  the  measureless  benefit  that  a 
Christian  missionary  might  do  there. 

Already  we  can  see  the  enormous  results  of  foreign  missions 
in  all  the  nations  where  they  have  been  at  work.  They  reach 
the  people  in  every  way,  by  serving  their  immediate  needs, 
giving  them  a  worthy  plan  and  aim  for  their  lives,  offering 
them  an  ideal  of  spiritual  thought  which  they  can  understand 
and  use.  "  The  advance  agent  of  civilization/'  foreign  mis- 
sions, offers  to  the  heathen  the  accumulation  of  all  that  is  best 
in  centuries  of  Christian  thought  and  action. 

In  four  principal  ways  we  may  say  that  foreign  missions  are 
of  real  value  to  the  people  whom  they  serve.  Along  the  medi- 
cal lines  they  minister  to  the  most  immediate  needs  of  the 
people.  By  Protestant  boards  alone  over  1,100  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  are  being  maintained  on  the  foreign  field  and  every 
year  over  2,500,000  patients  are  treated.  In  most  foreign  coun- 
tries where  Christianity  is  not  known,  illness  and  disease  are 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  demon  in  the  body,  which  must  be 
driven  out  by  extreme  torture.  And  so  the  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  these  people  cause  them  to  subject  already  suffer- 
ing patients  to  the  most  terrible  and  needless  pain.  One  of  the 
most  practical  achievements  of  foreign  missions  is  the  saving  of 
all  this  waste  of  human  energy  and  life. 

"  Sana  mens  in  corpore  sano." 

Foreign  missions  do  not  stop  with  mere  physical  relief.  The 
next  step  in  their  great  work  follows  naturally. — the  reclama- 
tion of  the  immense  stores  of  intellectual  potentiality  wasting 
through  disuse  among  these  people.  Ignorance,  even  more 
than  disease,  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  progress,  and  the 
foreign  missionary,  recognizing  this,  sets  to  work  to  educate 
the   people.      Schools  and  teachers   exert   a  far-reaching  and 
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enormous  influence.  They  undermine  superstitions  and  dispel 
prejudices.  They  often  form  a  most  effective  means  of  reaching 
the  upper  classes.  "  In  many  lands  the  missionary  encounters 
an  opposition  from  adults  that  can  be  compared  only  to  a  wall. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  break  down  that  wall  by  direct  attack, 
for  inherited  prejudices,  social,  business  and  religious  asso- 
ciations, and  that  fixity  of  character  which  usually  comes  with 
mature  years,  combine  to  make  it  hard  to  induce  an  adult  to 
abandon  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  The  missionary  school 
undermines  that  wall.  It  takes  character  at  a  plastic  period 
and  shapes  it  for  the  future."  In  29,000  mission  schools,  scat- 
over  the  foreign  field,  1,304,905  pupils  are  being  taught, 
along  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  secular  education,  to 
accept  Christianity  as  the  ruling  motive  of  their  lives. 

And  after  the  people  begin  to  learn  the  use  of  books  and  the 
possibilities  of  educated  thought,  foreign  missions  take  care  to 
encourage  this  tendency  and  to  direct  it  by  the  best  materials. 
Good  translations  of  the  Bible  and  of  other  significant  books 
are  printed  and  distributed  to  the  people,  and  quietly  and  thor- 
oughly they  exert  a  profound  influence  for  good  on  the  many 
individuals  who  read  them.  That  the  people  are  eager  to  make 
the  most  of  this  advantage — and  especially  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  Bible — is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  century 
over  200,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  360  different 
languages,  have  been  distributed  among  them. 

In  all  this  work  the  foreign  missionaries  constantly  emphasize 
their  fundamental  purpose— the  teaching  of  Christianity  and 
the  evangelization  of  all  peoples.  They  organize  churches  and 
preach  formally  in  them  ;  they  make  long  country  tours  on 
visits  at  various  houses,  telling  to  all  people  the  message  of 
Christianity.  And,  most  of  all,  by  their  every-day  conduct 
they  silently  point  out  the  beauty  of  a  life  ruled  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity.  The  people  accept  these  lessons  eagerly; 
they  appreciate  their  worth  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  much  to 
gain  them.  Over  G. 500,000  adults  in  the  foreign  field  are  openly 
and  conscientiously  church  attendants,  undergoing  not  only  the 
ill--  of  their  neighbors  and  often  the  reproaches  of  their 
friends  and  families,  but  also  the  loss  of  social  position  and 
opportunities,  for  the  Bake  of  the  soul-satisfaction  that  Chris- 
tianity brings  to  them.  And  so,  with  the  help  of  native  con- 
j,  foreign  missions  go  on,  raising  the  social  standard  (^  the 
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country,  lessening  the  prevalent  evils,  such  as  slavery,  infanti- 
cide, intemperance,  opium  smoking,  the  degradation  of  women, 
and  so  forth  ;  enriching  the  spiritual  life  and  bringing  nearer 
that  ideal  day  when  His  will  shall  "be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven." 

Through  all  its  history,  the  missionary  motive  has  been  the 
essence  of  Christianity— its  soul,  its  life  and  the  "  sine  qua  non  " 
of  its  existence.  The  Christian  church  does  not  need  to  ask 
whether  the  heathen  needs  missions.  The  church  itself  needs 
them,  for  it  is  the  law  of  its  life  that  in  order  to  keep  Chris- 
tianity the  church  must  share  it  with  others.  "Christianity, 
as  soon  as  it  was  proclaimed,  began  endeavoring  to  reach  all 
men  everywhere,  and  proved  itself  adapted  to  men  as  men, 
irrespective  of  race  and  nationality — a  universal  religion,  main- 
taining its  original  character  only  by  offering  itself  to  all  man- 
kind." Without  this  missionary  motive  Christianity  would  be 
an  empty  form.  Its  genius  is  expensive  and  propagation  is  the 
law  of  its  spiritual  life.  "People  who  say  that  they  do  no^ 
believe  in  foreign  missions  can  hardly  realize  the  indictment 
which  they  bring  against  their  own  spiritual  experience.  If 
they  are  truly  Christian,  their  strongest  impulse  is  to  commu- 
nicate their  experience  to  others." 

"This  Christian  missionary  motive  is,"  to  quote  Dr.  William 
Newton  Clarke,  "threefold.  We  are  summoned  by  God  in 
Christ  to  join  with  Him  in  doing  that  work  of  saving  grace 
toward  men,  which  is  nearest  to  His  heart  and  we  cannot  refuse  ; 
loyalty  to  God  and  Christ  constrains  us.  We  have  received  in 
Christ  the  best  good  in  life  and  are  impelled  from  within  to 
impart  it ;  love  to  men  constrains  us.  The  world  needs  the  gift 
and  needs  it  now  ;  and  the  tremendous  want  constrains  us.  The 
threefold  motive  is  justified  by  present  facts  and  eternal  reali- 
ties and  there  is  nothing  that  can  legitimately  deprive  it  of  its 
force  except  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  end.  No  special 
views  are  needed  to  enforce  the  motive.  Taking  the  world 
exactly  as  it  is  and  as  all  sound  knowledge  finds  it,  the  motive 
is  sufficient." 

And  again,  "He  who  has  knowledge  that  is  essential  to  his 
fellow  men  is  under  obligation  to  convey  that  knowledge  to 
them.  It  makes  no  difference  who  those  men  are  or  where  they 
live  or  whether  they  are  conscious  of  their  need  or  how  much 
inconvenience  or  expense  he  may  incur  in  reaching  them.     The 
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•  that  he  can  help  them  is  a  reason  why  he  should  help  them. 
We  have  the  revelation  of  God  which  is  potent  to  form  a  civil- 
ization thai  ta  man.  an  education  that  fits  him  for  higher 
— .  a  scientific  knowledge  that  enlarges  his  powers,  a 
medical  skill  that  alleviates  his  Bufferings,  and  above  all  a  rela- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ   that   n<>t  only   lends  new  dignity  to  this 

bhly  life,  but  that  saves  his  soul  and  prepares  him  for  eterual 
companionship  with  God.  'In  none  other  is  there  salvation.' 
Therefore  we  must  convey  this  Gospel  to  the  world." 

And  now,  if  there  are  those  who  still  ask  "  Why,"  who  refuse 
to  grant  anything  that  does  not  directly  benefit  themselves, 
they,  nevertheless,  must  recognize  the  indispensable  worth  of 
foreign  missions.  For  in  benefitting  others  we  benefit  most  of 
all  ourselves,  and  in  doing  good  to  the  widest  possible  number 
we  do  the  greatest  possible  good  to  ourselves.  A  foreign  mis- 
sionary has  greater  opportunities  for  self-development  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  and  since,  in  proportion  as  we  give 
ourselves,  we  gain,  he  is  the  man  who  makes  the  most  of  him- 
self. His  outlook  is  the  broadest,  his  experience  of  life  the 
deepest  and  his  character  may  come  nearest  to  the  ideal  of 
Christ,  the  perfect  missionary.  The  man  who  believes  in  for- 
eign missions  is  thinking,  to  a  large  extent,  the  thoughts  of 
Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said,  "Go,  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  No  one  can  read  the 
New  Testament  with  out  seeing  that  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  was  the  supreme  thought  of  Christ.  And  when  we  are 
helping  to  carry  out  His  great  purpose  we  are  nearest  to  Him. 

So,  from  all  points  of  view,  we  see  that  foreign  missions  loom 
largest.  Beside  them  other  things  seem  petty  and  narrow. 
They  are  the  essence  and  aim  of  Christianity,  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world  to-day.  Able  to  meet  all  tests— utilitarian  and 
spiritual  —  '!i  »osing  for  their  service  the  best  of  all  mankind, 
pressing  toward  the  highest  goal — world-wide  evangelization — 
and  " justified  by  present  facts  and  eternal  realities/'  they 
supreme  in  the  thought  of  the  world. 


THE    GIFT 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND  NICHOLL 

Your  face  is  all  alight  with  revelation, 
Your  voice  with  joy  and  tender  awe  is  rife. 
You  come  to  me  and  tell  me  you  have  found 
Treasure  and  wealth  hid  in  that  stony  groud 

Which  we  call  life. 
I  hear  ;  and  hide  the  bitter  of  my  heart 
Which  envies  you  the  gift  I  have  not — Art. 
What  you  have  found  will  reach  the  ears  of  men. 
It  is  the  same  I  found  long  time  ago — 
It  is  the  life-wealth  which  I  know 

But  can  not  tell  again. 


THE    PRESENCE 

GRACE  ANGELA  RICHMOND 

The  wand'ring  waters  here  are  stilled, 

The  restless  winds  are  hushed  and  low  ; 

The  air,  all  blossom  sweet,  is  filled 

With  haunting  music ;  to  and  fro 

The  heavy-laden  branches  sway 

And  whisper  through  the  sun-drenched  day. 

Alas  !  that  she  may  see  no  more 

The  quiet  pool,  the  willow  tree, 

The  honeysuckle  at  the  door, 

The  flushing  of  the  first  sweet  pea ; 

Nor  hear  the  breezes  murmur  as  they  pass 

And  ripple  through  the  fragrant  grass. 

Yet  she  is  here  ;  her  tender  grace 

Broods  as  a  guardian  spirit  o'er  the  place  ; 

Through  her  dear  presence  is  the  day  more  fair  ; 

Her  songs  still  echo  on  the  drowsy  air  : 

Nor  do  I  doubt  that  even  now  she  knows 

That  in  the  garden  bloomed  to-day,  the  first  white  rose. 
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AND  'LIVIA 

QRBTCHBN   TODD 


She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  E  ad  lay  motionless,  half 

awake,  half  asleep,  in  the  oool  green  dusk  of  the  bed-room.  A 
little  breeze  clicked  in  and  out  through  the  closed  shutters  and 
softly  ruffled  the  moist  hair  that  clung  around  her  sleep-flushed 
face.  In  the  next  room  she  could  hear  the  cheery,  muflied  hum 
of  people's  voices.  Yes,  she  was  really  here,  here  in  this 
strange,  new  world  of  the  tropics  !  She  sighed  luxuriously  and 
slid  over  onto  a  cool,  smooth  place  in  the  sheets  and  closed  her 
eyea  once  more  dreamily. 

Then  she  opened  them  again  quickly  for  the  voices  in  the 
mxt  room  were  growing  louder,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
touch  of  irritation  in  them.  Through  the  thin  partition  she 
heard  her  uncle's  voice  in  that  booming,  far-carrying  rumble 
that  most  men  seem  to  mistake  for  a  whisper. 

"Well,  for  heaven's  sake,  Grace,"  it  said,  "let  'Livia  alone 
for  just  a  moment,  can't  you  ?  I  can't  find  a  single  clean  collar 
in  all  this  junk  !" 

There  was  a  sound  of  banging  drawers  and  then  came  her 
aunt's  voice  in  tones  of  controlled  sweetness. 

11  Very  well,  dear,  you  can  have  'Livia  in  just  a  few  moments 
—have  patience.  She's  gone  to  look  in  her  trunk  for  my  white 
canvas  pumps." 

There  followed  a  period  of  charged  silence,  then  Aunt  Grace's 
voice  once  more,  rather  gaspingly  this  time,  and  suggesting — 
well,  suggesting  that  she'd  be  dressing  for  quite  some  time 
to  come. 

"  Hen— ry,  what  are—  you  laugh — ing  at  ?" 

"At  the  idea  of  your  shoes  being  in  'Livia's  trunk,  my  dear, 
when  you  have  six  trunks  of  your  own  !" 

"  My  dear  Hen— ry,"  ejaculated  Aunt  Grace,  "and  where,  I 
should  Like  very  much  to  know,  were  all  those  boxes  of  cigars 

you   brought    from   Cuba   ((>.   dear,"  sin-  added   in   a   breathless 

.  "  1  certainly  must  be  getting  heavier!)  if  not  in  'Livia's 
trunk  y' 
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''  Heah  tbe\'  is,  mistress,"  broke  in  a  soft,  luscious  voice,  and 
the  Angel  of  Peace,  walking  with  the  tread  of  a  fair-sized 
elephant,  seemed  to  have  entered  the  next  room. 

Just  what  'Livia  did  to  calm  the  impending  storm  it  was  of 
course  quite  impossible  to  kuow,  but  as  the  listener  slipped  one 
bare  foot  out  onto  the  cool  floor  matting  she  heard  her  uncle 
start  to  whistle  "John  Brown's  Body,"  a  sure  sign  that  he  was 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  and,  as  the  other  foot  followed,  she  heard 
her  aunt  say  in  a  relieved  tone  of  voice  : 

"  Why,  of  course,  'Livia,  I  never  thought  of  that !  I  don't 
believe  I'm  gaining,  after  all,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lawd,  no'm,"  responded  'Livia  with  deep  conviction. 

"  Honestly,"  thought  the  girl  in  the  next  room,  "honestly,  I 
do  think  that  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Grace  are  about  the  most 
childishly  helpless  people  I  have  ever  known  !  Imagine  not 
being  able  to  dress  without  some  one  to  help  you  !  I  declare,  I 
don't  see  how  mother  and  Aunt  Grace  can  be  sisters."  And  as 
she  thought  this,  the  figure  of  her  capable,  uncompromisingly 
shirt-waisted  and  tailor-skirted  mother  took  up  a  militant  stand 
before  her  mind's  eye.  Laughing  softly  at  the  expression  on 
the  phantom's  face,  the  girl  bent  and  turned  on  the  water  for 
her  bath.  Then,  as  it  frothed  and  gurgled  into  the  tub,  filling 
the  air  with  its  delicious,  salty  coolness,  she  pinned  up  her  hair 
and  began  to  sing. 

At  the  first  clear  notes,  heard  above  the  splashing  of  the 
water,  the  conversation  in  the  next  room  ceased  for  a  moment, 
then, 

"Well,  by  Jove,  the  kiddy's  awake,"  cried  Uncle  Henry 
cheerily. 

"  '  Kiddy  ! ' "  gasped  Aunt  Grace  ("  a  little  to  the  left,  'Livia). 
*  Kiddy  ! '  Why,  Henry  Carpenter,  I  don't  see  how  you  dare 
call  her  a  'kiddy'  in  that  free  and  easy  tone.  Somehow,  when 
she  talks  to  me  she  seems  to  be  about  twice  my  age.  There's  a 
dreadful  feeling  of  condescension  about  everything  she  says.  I 
know  she  considers  me  foolish  and  frivolous  and  would  like  to 
take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead  me  into  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness. Yes,  sir  !  she's  just  like  Helen  was  at  her  age.  Helen's 
spoiled  her  for  getting  any  pleasure  out  of  life  !  Such  a  pretty 
girl,  •  too,— it  seems  a  dreadful  shame.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Henry?"  Her  voice  changed.  "Why.  'Livia,  I  wasn't  going 
to  have  my  hair  like  that  to-day  !  What  ?  O,  well,  then. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Henry  ?"  she  insisted. 
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"Well,  maybe,  maybe/'  answered    Uncle  Henry.      "Seems 
jolly  enough,  anyway.     Just  listen  to  the  little  beggar  sing  !  " 
11  That's  do  Blgu  ;   she's  probably  singing  in  Latin  or  Sanskrit 
mething  terribli  il  college!"  answered  Annt 

••  morbidly. 

I  »\ving  to  the  noise  of  the  water  Mary  had  lost  this  interesting 
little  dialogue  and  also  the  gem  of  purest  gloom  serene  with 
which  it  had  closed,  and  now  she  was  lazily  dressing  and  dream- 

and,  somehow,  the  first  process  was  suffering  a  bit  in  the 
ination.     Suddenly  she  noticed  that  the  sounds  in  the  next 
room  had  ceased  entirely. 

II  Mercy,"  she  thought,  "  I  shall  be  late,  late  to  my  first  meal ! 
O,  what  would  mother  say  ! "  And  in  her  excitement  she  cast 
her  cuff  link  from  her.  It  promptly  ensconced  itself  beneath 
her  bureau  and  she  bent  to  feel  for  it  despairingly.  Then, 
hearing  a  low  chuckle  behind  her,  she  jumped,  striking  her 
head  sharply  against  the  bureau  edge.  With  tear-filled  eyes 
but  great  dignity,  she  straightened  up  and  turned  around. 
Before  her  stood  'Livia.  all  smiles. 

"Mali  Lawd,"  said  'Livia  with  the  tact  of  her  race,  "mah 
Lawd,  but  you  cuhtainly  is  look  sweet  dis  mawnin',  yes'm,  Miss 
Mary.  Ah's  rejoice'  to  see  you.  Cain't  'Livia  do  nuffing  foh 
you,  honey  ?" 

But  Mary  shook  her  head.  She  was  annoyed  to  the  depths  of 
her  firm  little  soul  by  'Livia's  "intrusion  upon  her  privacy." 
And.  we  admit,  it  fa  a  thing  to  which  one  becomes  accustomed 
gradually. 

"Goodness!"  thought  Mary.  "Just  suppose  I  hadn't  even 
been  dressed  ! "  and  she  looked  haughtily  at  'Livia  as  she  had 
learned  at  college  to  look  at  freshmen  who  persisted  in  thinking 
that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

Strange  to  tell,  however,  'Livia  didn't  seem  to  notice  it.  She 
was  placidly  looking  round  the  room.  Her  eyes  took  in  the 
dreaser  whereon  reposed  chastely  a  white  celluloid  toilet 
Bet,  a  bottle  of  witch-hazel,  and  a  tray  of  hair  pins  ;  she  also 
looked  at  the  three  pairs  of  stubby-toed,  low-heeled,  little  shoes 
that  sat  in  a  stiff  row  beside  the  bed  and  at  the  nice  hot  pique* 
:•!<!  duck  skirts  that  hung  neatly  from  their  pegs  along 
the  whitewashed  wall.  Finally  she  looked  at  the  upright,  self- 
reliant  little  figure  before  1km*  and.  for  a  moment,  there  was  a 
strange,  adventurous  gleam  in  her  eye. 
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As  for  Mary,  'Livia's  silent  presence  was  wearing  on  her  a 
"bit.  She  tossed  her  head  rather  crossly  and  felt  snappishly  of 
her  waist  at  the  back. 

"  There's  not  a  single  thing  you  can  do,  'Livia,  thank  you," 
she  enunciated  clearly  in  her  cool,  self-possessed,  little  voice. 
"  I'm  perfectly  capable  of  dressing  myself,  you  know." 

"Yes'm,"  answered  'Livia.  "Ah  jus'  want  to  say  youah 
aunt's  a-waitin'  foh  you,  on  de  gallery.''  Yes,  'Livia,  too,  could 
find  a  vulnerable  spot  if  that  were  to  be  the  game. 

II 

The  "gallery"  on  which  breakfast  was  served  was  a  little 
semicircular  affair  that  jutted  out  from  the  house  like  a  project- 
ing rock  from  a  cliff  face.  It  was  quite  hidden  in  a  bower  of 
feathery  greenery,  for  a  delicate-leaved  silk-cotton  tree  grew  up 
so  close  beneath  it  that  its  branches  parted  on  either  side  of  the 
small  balcony  and  threw  across  it  a  soft  green  shadiness. 
This  shadiness,  in  the  morniug  when  the  sun  was  on  that  side 
of  the  house,  was  pricked  by  the  long,  golden  light  rays  that 
sifted  through  the  leafage  and  played  hide  and  seek  over  the 
low  cane  chairs  and  the  snowy  little  breakfast  table.  Through 
the  tree  branches  one  could  see  the  placid,  blue  bay  with  its 
little  white  beached,  palm-crowned  islands,  and  the  harbor 
where  the  graceful  yachts  were  dancing  on  the  lazy  ground 
swells.  Rose  vines  clambered  up  the  house  wall  and  the  dainty 
pink  and  golden  rose  faces  peeped  in  through  the  gallery  rail- 
ings so  that  when  the  sea  breeze  shook  the  rose  vines  the  little 
out-door  room  was  filled  with  the  sweetness  of  flowers  mingled 
with  the  faint  salt  tang  of  the  ocean. 

Uncle  Henry,  in  immaculate  white  duck,  stood  by  the  balcony 
railing,  twisting  up  a  drooping  rose  spray  and  looking  through 
the  twinkling  leaves  into  the  still  dewy  garden.  All  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  breezy  morning  was  in  his  round,  smiling  face,  and 
he  whistled  softly  to  himself  as  he  sniffed  the  morning  flower 
scents.  He  was  a  true  garden  lover,  was  Uncle  Henry,  and  he 
knew,  as  do  all  true  garden  lovers,  that  flowers  have  a  different 
fragrance  for  morning,  for  noon,  and  for  night  time.  He  knew 
and  enjoyed  each  one  as  a  gift  apart. 

However,  he  was  little  given  to  analyzing  his  sensations 
{having  skipped  but  lightly  through  his  college  "psych."), 
and,  as  he  stood,  twisting  back  the  trailing  rose  tendril,  he  was 
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not  analysing  them  now;  for  hi  thought  that,  in  spite  of  the 
'*  lovely  day  for  fishing,"  he  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  sad, 
whereas  in  reality  he  was  still  happy  and  only  beginning  to  feel 
a  little  hungry. 

He  tucked  the  rose  spray  back  and  swung  leisurely  around 
until  he  faced  his  wife,  who  was  seated  playing  dreamily  with 
the  topmost  letter  of  the  morning's  mail — too  lazily  content  to 
be  even  curious. 

"Say,  Grace,"  he  began  in  a  conversational,  careless  tone, 
"that  was  a  bully  catch  or  margate  that  old  fellow  had  down 
on  the  dock  yesterday  afternoon.'* 

"Yes,  we  have,"  responded  Aunt  Grace,  disregarding  his 
words  and  answering  his  question  in  the  satisfactory  way  bo 
many  wives  attain  to.  "Yes,  we  have,  dear.  'Livia  saw  you 
looking  at  them  and  she  got  them  for  breakfast.  If  you're  so 
hungry,  come  and  eat  your  fruit.  Mary  won't  mind,  I'm  sure, 
if  you  don't  wait  for  her.     Sit  down,  there's  a  good  boy." 

'"Aw,  I  never  said  I  was  hungry,"  he  muttered  as  he  looked 
with  apparent  distaste  at  a  golden-ripe  half-mango  filled  with 
shaved  ice.  Still,  he  sat  down  (just  to  please  Grace,  you  know), 
and,  carried  away  by  this  intention,  stuck  a  spoon  casually  into 
the  firm,  cool  fruit  around  the  ice. 

There  ensued  a  long,  happy  silence  while  Uncle  Henry  strove 
to  please.  It  was  a  breezy,  peaceful  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  the  waves  crisping  up  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden  and  by  the  soft  k-s-s-s,  k-s-s-s  of  the  leaves  against  the 
railing.  A  humming  bird  flashed  across  the  balcony  and  fright- 
ened a  tiny  black  lizard  who'd  been  meditating  in  a  sun  pool 
uear  Uncle  Henry's  left  foot.  Some  rose  leaves  inconsiderately 
lighted  on  the  butter  and.  attracted  by  their  rlutterings,  Aunt 
Grace  looked  up  and  saw  a  long,  thin  line  of  small  black  ants 
marching  determinedly  toward  the  sugar  bowl,  upon  whose 
crest  their  leader  already  stood  waving  encouragement  to  the 
rest.  Aunt  Grace  lifted  her  handkerchief — then  she  let  it.  fall 
and,  what  in  a  little  boy  would  have  been  a  grin,  appeared  for 
a  moment  on  her  lips.     She  tinned  to  her  husband. 

"  Well  —  "  she  began,  when  there  came  the  quick,  sharp  sound 
of  decided  footfalls — footfalls  that  in  their  suggestion  of  hurry 
and  purposefulness  quite  shattered  the  peacefulness  of  the 
morning — and  Mary  stepped  briskly  out  onto  the  balcony  with 
a  crackle  of  stiffly  starched  pique*. 
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"O,  dear,  Aunt  Grace, "  she  began  at  once  in  her  energetic, 
young  voice,  "  I  am  so  sorry  to  be  late  like  this  for  my  first 
meal !  Mother  would  be  so  ashamed  of  me.  Do,  please,  forgive 
me,  I — Oh,  good  morning,  Uncle  Henry.  Do  I  sit  here,  Aunt 
Grace  ?  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  dear,  let  me  pick  it  up  for  you.  Do 
you  know,  I'm  dreadfully  hungry — though  it  does  seem  just  too 
prosaic  to  be  hungry  on  such  a  morning,  don't  you  think  so, 
Uncle  Henry?"  She  turned  quickly  toward  him  and  just 
missed  seeing  him  making  signs  of  exhaustion  to  his  wife. 

"  Er  hem!  quite  so,  quite  so,  to  be  sure,"  he  floundered,  and 
then,  like  a  shipwrecked  man  who  sights  relief,  "why,  here 
comes  'Livia  with  the  margate,"  he  announced  hungrily,  and 
rapidly  pushed  his  fruit  plate  aside— only  to  draw  it  back,  with 
an  air  of  boredom,  as  he  saw  his  niece's  eye  upon  him  and  felt 
his  wife's  smile  through  the  top  of  his  head. 

Again  came  peace  hand  in  hand  with  'Livia — peace  and  the 
appetizing  odor  of  delicately  browned  fish,  of  hot  bread  and 
rich  brown  coffee.  Even  Mary's  stream  of  duty-conversation 
faltered  and  trickled  into  silence.  No  one  could  speak  rapidly 
in  'Livia's  comfortable,  slow-moving  presence  ;  it  was  like 
shouting  into  a  vacuum. 

It  seemed  to  Mary,  sitting  there  eating  her  breakfast  and 
feeling,  half  in  spite  of  herself,  the  restfulness  of  the  morning, 
that  'Livia  eyed  her  aunt  and  uncle  in  much  the  same  way  as 
an  indulgent  but  conscientious  nurse  might  eye  two  moderately 
well-behaved  children.  But  she  felt  quite,  quite  certain  that,  if 
Uncle  Henry  weren't  a  bit  more  careful  about  the  way  he 
splashed  his  coffee  around  in  his  cup,  he  would  most  surely  get 
his  hands  slapped  or  have  a  bib  tied  round  his  neck  !  She  posi- 
tively trembled  for  him. 

"Dis  cawfee  am  powahful  strong,  mistress,"  said  'Livia  to 
Aunt  Grace,  as  that  lady  held  out  her  letter  and  with  it  mo- 
tioned vaguely  to  her  empty7  cup. 

"  Never  mind,  'Livia,"  answered  the  thirsty  one  a  trifle 
sharply,  "  I  only  want  a  half  a  cup." 

'Livia  lifted  the  lid  of  the  coffeepot  and  peered  in.  A  look  of 
sorrowful  amazement  spread  over  her  broad  face. 

"Well,  Ah  do  declare,"  she  announced  in  a  gently  surprised 
voice,  "  theah  ain'  a  nother  drop  of  cawfee  in  dis  heah  pot." 

Uncle  Henry  smiled  broadly,  Aunt  Grace  smiled  unwillingly, 
but  Mary  smiled  not  at  all ! 
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"Oh,"  she  thought  in  exasperation,  "how  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous! Of  course  there's  coffee,  and  plenty  of  it,  too,  in  that 
coffee  pot  !  " 

To  ease  her  pent-up  rage  she  reached  fiercely  for  the  sugar 
bowl,  although  'Livia  had,  she'd  noticed,  already  put  two 
■  .fuis  of  granulated  sugar  in  her  coffee  cup.  She  seized  the 
Le  of  the  bowl  viciously  and  then  shrieked  with  horror  as 
the  ants  rushed  out  over  the  table  cloth.  In  her  excitement  she 
quite  missed  the  reproving  look  which  "Livia  gave  Aunt  Grace-. 
Also  she  missed  the  way  that  lady  wrinkled  up  her  nose  with 
mischievous  enjoyment. 

Poor  Mary]  Ashamed  of  her  shriek  of  horror,  she  sat  with 
hot  cheeks  and  bent  head,  savagely  buttering  a  biscuit,  until, 
chancing  to  look  up,  she  found  both  her  aunt  and  uncle  regard- 
ing her  with  twinkling  ey» 

''Cheer  up,  Mary,"  said  her  uucle,  "  3Tou  must  get  used  to 
what  Kipling,  I  think,  calls  '  the  delights  of  the  season.'  You'll 
just  have  to  learn  how  to  roll  unobtrusively  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning  from  under  a  spider  dangling  from  the  ceiling  to 
within  an  inch  of  your  dear  little  nose,  and  you  must  share 
your  dining-room  with  the  ant,  your  brother.  After  all,  it's 
ire  who  intrude,  you  know.  As  for  'Livia,  in  spite  of  the 
signals  which  I  see  your  aunt  making  to  me,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  tell  you  that,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  '  the  worst  is  yet 
to  come  ! '  Why,  these  are  her  company  manners  !  Wait  till 
you  see  the  way  she'll  send  your  aunt  to  bed  at  half-past  ten 
to-night ! " 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Henry,"  said  his  wife  tartly,  feeling  that  she 
must  side  with  Mary  to  ease  her  conscience  of  the  ant  episode. 
"Mary  is  quite  right  in  being  surprised.  I  must  say,  I  do  feel 
sometimes  that  'Livia  is  getting  to  be  just  the  least  bit  over- 
bearing, and  yet—" 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Henry,  "  '  and  yet9— we  couldn't  get  along 
without  her,  that's  a  fact.  Whatever  we  want,  'Livia  has  it ; 
whatever  we  don't  want,  'Livia  keeps  it  away  from  us.  And 
all  she  asks  in  return  is  the  pleasure  of  not  allowing  us  to  do 
t  hings  that  we  don't  much  want  to  do,  anyway.  It  amuses  her 
and  it  doesn't  hurt  us— in  fact  we  rather  like  it.  You  wait,  0 
.Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary;  your  turn's  coming.  You'll 
end  up  just  like  us— comfortably,  confidently  helpless  under 
the  ministrations  of  'Livia." 
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Mary  set  her  lips  obstinately  and  her  uncle  laughed. 

"  De  cooky  he  got  fits, 

T'row  overboard  all  de  grits, 

De  cornstalk  come  aboard 

And  take  him  away. 

Let  we  go  'ome,  no  moh  to  roam, 

Mr.  Johnston,  we  want  to  go  'ome  early  to-day," 

he  caroled  blithely.     "  Good  news  in  your  letter,  Grace  ?" 

"  M-m-ni,"  responded  his  wife.  "From  Margaret  Whortley. 
Says  she's  going  to  take  a  house  down  here  for  the  season  and — 
two  dozen  sheets  (twelve  pairs),  one  dozen  iced  tea  tumblers, 
box  of  4711  soap — m-m,  mm — "  she  added,  to  Uncle  Henry's 
mystification.  Then,  raising  her  voice  again.  "  She  says  she's 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  people  staying  with  her  over  regatta 
week,  that  nice-looking  neph — m-m — "  her  voice  trailed  off  into 
silence  abruptly,  and  she  turned  a  strange,  appraising  sort  of 
look  upon  her  niece's  trig,  white-clad  figure  and  the  smoothly 
banded  hair  softly  framing  her  freshly  colored,  rather  pretty 
little  face.  Then  she  refolded  her  letter  and  popped  it  briskly 
into  its  envelope. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  to  the  girl  across  the  table,  "I  don't 
believe  I  told  your  mother  how  dreadfully  warm  it  is  down 
here  and  how  many  cool,  thin  dresses  one  really  must  have.  I 
think  I'll  take  you  right  up-town  with  me  this  morning  and  get 
you  some  light,  fluffy  things— pique"  is  rather  hot,  you'll  find, 
dear — and — er — let  me  see — a  big  garden  hat,  and — have  you  a 
nice  parasol,  dear?  But  of  course  you  haven't:  the  need  of 
such  a  thing  would  never  enter  Helen's  head  ! " 

She  was  carelessly  avoiding  her  husband's  eye  as  she  rattled 
on,  and  now  she  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  turned  her 
back  upon  him  altogether.  "  'Livia,"  she  called  sweetly. 
"Oh, 'Livia." 

"Yes'm,"  said  'Livia,  appearing  almost  too  promptly  at  an 
open  window. 

"Bring  Miss  Mary  and  me  our  hats  and  gloves,  'Livia,  and 
call  a  cab,  please,  and — what  ?  No,  I  don't  think  the  sun's  too 
hot  yet.     What  ?    Oh,  any  hat  you  choose,  'Livia." 

Then,  when  the  hats  and  gloves  and  'Livia's  additional  item 
of  a  purse  had  been  forthcoming,  Aunt  Grace,  with  a  hat  pin 
between  her  lips,  motioned  for  Mary  to  precede  her  down  to 
the  cab,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  girl's  footfalls  retreated  along 
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the  hall,  she  plucked  the  hat  pin  from  between  her  teeth  and 
faced  her  husband. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  look  at  me  like  that.  Henry  Carpenter," 
she  said  defiantly.     "  He's  an  awfully,  awfully  nice  boy." 

Ill 

The  edges  of  the  canvas  awning  crackled  and  snapped  in  the 

wind  as  the  yacht  scudded  along  before  it  over  the  white-capped 
blueness  of  the  bay.  From  the  open  windows  of  the  cabin 
snatches  of  talk  and  laughter,  the  clink  of  ice,  and  now  and 
then  a  burst  of  wind-worried  melody  from  the  phonograph 
blew  back  to  the  ears  of  a  man  and  a  girl  who  were  lounging  in 
two  of  the  deck  chairs  just  out  of  hearing  of  "the  man  at  the 
whe-  The  girl    lay  back  among  the  cushions  of   her  chair 

and  smiled  dreamily  as  she  watched  the  great  gold  masses  of 
seaweed  go  floating  by,  but,  somehow,  the  man  seemed  more  or 
less  uninterested  in  the  seaweed,  for  he  was  watching  the  girl. 

The  laughing  voices  in  the  cabin  grew  louder  for  a  moment 
and  then  were  silent  with  the  exception  of  Uncle  Henry's,  which 
came  clearly  back  to  the  two  on  the  deck. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  haven't  heard  the  latest  from 
Government  House  !  "  he  cried.  "  Well,  by  George,  it's  a  good 
one  !  You  know,  every  so  often  His  Excellency  has  to  give  a 
sort  of  'catch-all'  garden  party  for  the  native  townspeople. 
Great  event !  Everyone  comes,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick  maker,  and  all  dressed  in  clothes  that  were  the 
thing  for  garden  parties  sometime  before  the  conquest  of  Peru. 
Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  very  day  of  this  garden  party 
is  the  day  old  Lady  Blackwell  picks  out  to  land.  Of  course, 
she  being  what  she  is,  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  her  up 
at  Government  House.  And.  as  she  seems  to  run  all  the  men 
who  nin  tli*'  government  'back  in  dear  old  London,  don't  yon 
know,'  Sir  John's  anxious  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
her.  Everything's  going  along  famously  until,  somehow,  her 
Ladyship  gets  left  alone  for  one  little, ////A  moment  beside  one 
of  the  tea  tables,  and — 'Aqui  fud  Troya!'  as  our  Cuban  neigh- 
bora  have  it.  There  stands  her  Ladyship,  her  bonnet  on  on© 
ear,  gulping  down  her  third  or  fourth  tart.  Up  comes  a  nice, 
meek  little  girl  and—" 

"  Was  it  Nance  Harte  ?"  asked  an  interested  voice. 
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"Yep/'  answered  Uncle  Henry.  "Who  else  would  it  be! 
They  shouldn't  let  that  child  go  'round  without  a  leash,  in  my 
opinion  !  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  this  nice  little  girl  watches 
her  ladyship  and  the  tart  for  several  moments. 

"  'Goodness,  you  don't  like  it,  do  you  ?'  says  she  in  an  awe- 
struck tone. 

"'Of  course  I  like  it,'  snaps  her  ladyship.  'Shouldn't  be 
eating  it  if  I  didn't ! '  But  she  looks  a  little  doubtfully  at  the 
tart,  then  takes  another  bite — to  show  her  spirit. 

"  'Mercy,'  says  the  nice  little  girl  admiringly,  'I  never  saw 
anybody  eat  one  before  ! ' 

"  '  Never  saw  anybody  eat  one  ! '  gasps  her  ladyship.  '  Why, 
what  are  they  for,  my  dear  ?' 

"  'Well,  you  see,  poor  Sir  John  can  just  afford  to  get  about 
enough  to  go  round  at  the  big  parties  ;  these — er — little  pies 
are  only  to  make  it  look's  though  there's  a  lot  of  stuff  extra. 
They  just  have  'em  on  a  few  tables  and  by  now  most  everybody 
knows  which  they  are.' 

"  '  W-w-what  are  they,  dear  ?'  repeats  her  ladyship  nervously. 

"  'Well,'  says  the  nice  little  girl,  leaning  over  and  flipping  a 
fly  from  her  ladyship's  half-eaten  tart,  '  my  father  says  they 
call  'em 

11 '  "Alternating  berry  pie — 
First  a  currant,  then  a  fly."  ' 

"  Her  ladyship  hasn't  recovered  yet !  They  say  she  looks 
with  positive  suspicion  on  all  the  food  and  leaves  to-morrow. 
The  cream  of  it  is  that  she  thinks  there  was  some  premeditated 
joke  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,  that  she  was  somehow 
or  other  the  butt  of  it,  and  that  her  eyes  were  only  opened  to  it 
all  by  that  '  nice,  innocent  little  girl  in  the  garden ' ! " 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  cabin,  and  the  girl 
on  deck  sat  up  and  joined  it  heartily — so  heartily  that  she 
choked  and  had  to  be  pounded  on  the  back  by  the  man. 

"  O,  dear!"  she  gasped  when  she  had  breath  enough,  ''I 
know  it's  dreadfully  silly  of  me,  Selwyn,  but  I  know  exactly 
why  Nance  did  that.  She  was  such  a  self-satisfied  old  thing, 
that  Lady  Blackwell,  I— I  can  just  see  her  face  ! "  and  she 
laughed  again. 

The  man  watched  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mary,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  it's  a  funny  thing 
to  say  and  maybe  I'm  an  awful  duffer  to  say  it,  but  you've  been 
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a  mighty  big  surprise  to  me!  The  first  day  Aunt  Margaret 
took  me  over  to  your  place  you  struck  me  as  such  a  prim  little 

thing,  with  about  as  much  sense  of  humor  as  a  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk.  Lord,  how  nervous  you  made  me  !  I  trotted  out 
all  my  most  sparkling  conversations— and  my  dearest  jokes 
fell  Hat." 

" They  were  such  feeble  jokes,  though,  Selwyn,"  apologized 
the  girl,  "  It  seemed  a  shame  to  laugh  at  the  poor  little  things. 
I  thought  maybe  they  were  just  convalescing  from  something." 

"Very  likely,''  answerad  Selwyn  a  trifle  huffily.  "Very 
likely,  but  I  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the  reason  why  you 
didn't  laugh  was  because  you  didn't  see  the  point !  You  may 
remember  that  I  said  to  you,  among  numerous  other  things, 
that  on  the  way  across  I'd  had  a  fateful  encounter  with  three 
land  crabs  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Conch  Walk,  and  you  said, 
1  Really,  where  were  they  going?'  'They  didn't  mention,'  I 
answered,  'and  I  didn't  see  because  they  stopped  when  they 
met  me.'  Now,  Mary,  I  wouldn't  hare  objected  if  you  hadn't 
smiled,  it  was  a  poor  attempt,  I  know  ;  but  instead  of  that  you 
opened  your  big  gray  eyes  and,  '  Why,  how  strange  !  I  wonder 
what  made  them  stop,  don't  you,  Mr.  Whortley  ?'  said  you  !" 

The  girl  smiled.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do,  Selwyn?" 
she  asked.  "  I  know  you're  not  trying  to  show  me  that  I  have 
no  sense  of  humor,  for,  if  you  really  did  think  that,  you'd  be  as 
delicate  about  teasing  me  about  it  as  though  it  were  a  hand  or 
a  foot  I  lacked." 

"  It's  my  own  stupidity  that  fascinates  me  so,"  confessed  the 
man,  "the  masterly  way  in  which  I  sized  you  up  all  wrong  and 
then  wasted  nearly  a  fortnight  keeping  away  from  what  wasn't 
there.  I  diagnosed  you  as  suffering  from  acute  capability,  and 
it  was  far  too  hot  to  have  anything  like  that  around.  Posi- 
tively, though,  it  makes  me  shudder  when  I  think  that  if  Aunt 
Margaret  hadn't  just  happened  to  need  your  aunt,  and  if  you 
hadn't  just  happened  to  have  had  a  headache  so  that  she  didn't 
want  to  leave  you  alone,  we  might  never  have  gotten  to  know 
each  other  and  to  have  had  all  these  bully  good  times.  I  say, 
isn't  it  funny  how  things  like  that  just  happen  ?" 

"Rather!"  said  the  girl,  and  her  new-born  sense  of  humor 
enabled  her  to  smile. 

"  There  you  are — grinning  again,  What's  up  now  P  You're 
getting  too  subtle  for  me,  1  fear." 
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"Was  I  smiling  ?"  she  murmured. 

"  Smiling  ?  Like  a  Cheshire  cat !  You're  an  odd  liltle  beg- 
gar, Mary,  do  you  know  it  ?     So  deuced  unexpected  ! " 

The  girl  turned  toward  him  and  her  gray  eyes  twinkled. 

"  I'm  odd,"  she  said  in  a  very  small,  meek  little  voice,  "but 
I'm  awfully  nice — really.     Don't  you  think  so,  please,  sir  ?" 

"Don't  I  think  so?"  said  the  man,  suddenly  serious,  and 
something  she  saw  in  his  face  made  her  drop  her  eyes  and  flush 
a  little.     "  Don't  I  think  so  !     Why,  I—" 

"I  say,  awfully  sorry,  don't  you  know,"  drawled  a  languid 
voice,  "but  we  find  it  rawther  difficult  to  eat  our  luncheon 
without  knives  or  forks  or  spoons,  and  they  say  you  were  to 
look  after  that,  Miss  Chandler.  If  you'd  just — er— tell  me 
where  to  find  them  now — " 

The  girl  raised  her  face  and  tapped  her  soft,  flushed  cheeks 
consideringly  with  her  finger  tips. 

"Knives,  forks,  spoons?"  she  repeated  as  one  to  whom  the 
words  meant  nothing.  "Why — "  then  her  eyes  met  those  of  the 
man  beside  her  and  she  smiled  helplessly,  adorably.  "Really, 
Mr.  Atwood,"  she  murmured,  "  I  don't  seem  to  remember  much 
about  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  Perhaps  you'd  better  go  and 
ask  'Livia  !  " 


TO  A  CHILD 

JANE  GAREY 

When  Life's  unsolved  mystery 
Weighs  heavily  on  my  tired  mind, 
Wisdom  seems  fruitless  of  all  gain  ; 
I  search  its  emptiness  to  find 
The  meaning  of  our  human  pain. — 
An  answer  to  the  questioning  years 
That  ask  eternity  in  vain, 
For  human  sorrow,  human  tears, 
And  all  Life's  long  dark  mystery. 

Then  turn  I  to  your  quiet  eyes — 

Child's  eyes,  so  clear,  so  innocent — 

In  whose  pure  shining  depths  there  lies 

Nothing  save  joy  and  youth  unspent, 

And  gazing  there.  I  dimly  see 

God's  answer  to  Life's  long  dark  mystery. 


CONCERNING  CATS 

MARION    SINCLAIR   WALKER 

u  Curiosity  killed  a  cat"  is  a  remark  often  made,  but  I  have 
never  fully  understood  it,  and  have  always  wished  to  hear  more 
un  the  subject.  What  were  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  tragic  event,  and  was  the  curiosity  subjective  or  objective 
with  reference  to  the  cat  ?  If  the  latter,  I  am  ready  to  accept 
the  statement,  assuming  that  the  curiosity  was  that  of  a  vivi- 
sectionist,  or  even  of  a  student  of  Zoology  2.  If,  however,  it 
was  the  former,  and  the  writer  meant  to  imply  that  the  cat 
came  to  an  unhappy  end  through  her  own  curiosity,  then  I  take 
exception  to  the  statement  on  the  authority  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  philosopher  Hobbes,  who  says  in  his  "  Leviathan  " 
that  curiosity  belongs  to  man  alone,  that  "man  is  distinguished 
not  only  by  his  reason,  but  also  by  this  singular  passion,  from 
other  animals."  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  a  trust- 
worthy refutation  of  the  statement,  for  I  consider  it  base 
slander.  From  this  and  from  every  other  derogatory  imputa- 
tion, I  am  always  ready  to  defend  the  purring  clans,  for  they 
were  the  well-beloved  friends  of  my  childhood. 

Dolls  never  appealed  to  me  —  even  in  my  earliest  days  I  re- 
member longing  to  shake  the  flaxen-haired  beauties  out  of  their 
unruffled  composure,  hating,  though  I  knew  not  why,  their 
smiling  insipidity.  It  was  something  warm,  living,  moving, 
that  I  wanted,  and  in  kittens  was  the  desire  of  my  heart  ful- 
filled. 

First  there  was  Minnie  Gray,  the  earliest  victim  of  my  unrea- 
soning devotion.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  remember  Minnie  dis- 
tinctly, for  I  had  reached  only  the  creeping  stage  when  she  held 
an  importance  place  in  mv  scheme  of  things.  Her  story  has 
been  handed  on  to  me  by  witness  of  her  unusual  patience  and 
meekness  of  spirit,  for  Minnie  submitted  to  being  pushed  and 
pulled  and  squeezed  at  the  will  of  imperious  babyhood,  yes, 
even  courted  disaster  by  seeking  my  society  when  she  might 
have  fled.  I  have  hinted  thai  her  life  was  a  short  one,  and  it 
was  prophetic,  in  its  brevity,  of  the  lives  of  many  of  her  succes- 
sor-, for  it  was  characteristic  of  me  in  those  early  days  to  love 
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"not  wisely  but  too  well."  Fortunately  for  the  kittens,  they 
were  not  all  of  such  gentle  natures  as  Minnie  ;  most  of  them 
had  ways  of  protesting  against  my  too  strenuous  devotion,  some 
indeed,  giving  me  visible  tokens  of  their  disapproval.  There 
was  Jennie  for  instance.  The  effeminate  names  are  not  of  my 
choosing  ;  the  selection  of  names  was  an  important  matter  that 
I  had  not  yet  taken  in  hand.  But  to  return  to  Jennie  ;  if  all 
the  little  marks  of  disfavor  that  she  bestowed  on  me  were  now 
visible  in  the  form  of  sears,  my  hands  would  resemble  a  mos- 
quito-net of  intricate  pattern.  Strangely  enough,  I  never  felt 
any  ill-will  toward  the  cats  when  they  scratched  me,  and  this 
was  due  to  no  logical  understanding  of  the  relation  between  sin 
and  punishment.  I  felt  rather  that  "to  scratch  "  was  one  of  the 
attributes  of  cats,  just  as  "to  speak"  was  one  of  mine,  and  I 
accepted  it  philosophically  as  such,  with  no  diminution  what- 
ever in  my  regard  for  the  cats. 

Most  of  these  early  favorites  are  vague  in  my  memory,  but 
Tom,  the  Tramp  Cat,  stands  clearly  outlined  against  their  hazy 
background.  Huge,  coal-black,  with  blazing  yellow  eyes,  Tom 
was  handsome  indeed,  but  hopelessly  depraved.  For  once  a 
cat  incurs  the  epithet  of  "  tramp/'  he  is  forever  without  the  pale 
of  respectability.  Nevertheless  there  was  always  a  welcome  for 
Tom,  and  a  saucer  of  milk  by  the  fireside,  when  his  wanderings 
brought  him  to  our  house.  These  were  rare  occasions;  nothing 
short  of  a  big  snowstorm  or  an  unusually  bitter  "cold  snap" 
would  drive  Tom  to  seek  shelter.  Many  a  time  when  I  woke  at 
night  to  hear  the  wind  howl,  or  listened  to  the  soft  silt  of  falling 
snow  against  the  window  panes,  I  wondered  if  Tom  was  out  in 
the  storm,  and  if  dawn  would  find  the  weary  wanderer  at  our 
door.  Then  in  the  early  morning,  when  betwixt  waking  and 
sleeping  I  heard  father  busy  about  the  fires  below,  I  would  call 
drowsily,  "  Did  Tom  come  ?  "  If  the  answer  was,  "  yes,"  I  was 
wide  awake  in  an  instant,  hurrying  downstairs,  never  heeding 
the  combination  of  little  bare  feet  and  cold  floor,  to  clasp  the 
prodigal  to  my  heart. 

A  genial  soul  was  Tom  ;  he  accepted  my  attentions  with  a 
courtly  air,  apparently  enjoying  them.  Thus  encouraged,  I 
indulged  in  many  a  fond  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  Tom  ; 
perhaps,  if  I  were  very  kind  to  him,  petted  him  and  kept  his 
saucer  full  of  milk  and  his  cushion  warm  by  the  fire,  perhaps 
he  might  be  prevailed  upou  to  settle  down  and  be  a  respectable 
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home-keeping  cat  once  more.  My  hopes  were  vain.  A  day  at 
most,  oftener  a  few  hoars,  sufficed  to  satiate  Tom's  taste  for 
the  joys  of  civilization.  As  soon  as  bis  cold  limbs  felt  a  warm- 
ing glow,  as  bood  ae  borm  in  the  least  abated  its  fury,  the 

sturdy  wanderer  fared  forth,  and  I  gazed  wistfully  at  the  track 
of  four  cushioned  feet,  a  trail  that  wound  away  farther  than  I 
could  see  in  the  direction  of  the  deep  woods.  I  never  gave  np 
hope  of  reforming  Tom  ;  some  day,  I  felt  sure,  home  and  love 
would  weigh  more  heavily  than  the  lure  of  the  wide  world.  It 
was  a  cruel  world  to  the  Tramp  Cat  :  once  he  came  home  to  me 
bruised  and  limping,  one  leg  badly  torn  by  a  steel  trap  :  I 
warmed  and  fed  him,  and  put  healing  salve  on  his  wounds,  and 
at  last  went  oft'  to  bed  leaving  Tom  curled  up  on  his  cushion  by 
the  fire.  I  fell  asleep  planning  remedies  for  his  bruises,  and 
weaving  wiles  to  keep  him  safe  at  home.  But  in  the  morning 
there  was  the  trail  in  the  snow,  a  little  blurry  where  the  three 
determined  feet  were  hindered  by  the  one  that  dragged.  Tom 
never  came  back  again,  though  I  watched  for  him  faithfully  for 
many  a  day.  Still  when  the  wind  howled  at  night  I  woke  to 
wonder,  and  the  wonder  turned  to  grieving  as  the  months  wore 
on  bringing  no  return  of  the  Tramp  Cat. 

Though  wayward  Tom  had  held  perhaps  the  first  place  in  my 
heart,  the  stay-at-home  cats  were  very  near  and  dear.  Great 
was  my  burden  of  responsibility  for  this  numerous  family; 
mine  it  was  to  select  suitable  names  for  them,  mine  to  direct 
their  morals  and  manners,  mine  to  defend  them  when  they  got 
into  trouble  ;  mighty  tasks  indeed  as  compared  with  the  lot  of 
those  who  mothered  exemplary  families  of  dolls. 

The  morals  of  ray  little  commonwealth  received  my  most  care- 
ful attention,  and  my  guiding  principle  was  that  everything  de- 
pended upon  a  right  beginning.  Accordingly  I  took  my  charges 
in  hand  in  earliest  kittenhood  ;  th<  re  was  a  time  when  I  felt  it 
necessary  thai  each  new  family  of  kittens  should  listen  to  read- 
ings from  the  Bible,  before  their  '-yes  opened  upon  this  wicked 
world.     Diligent  was  my  search  for  the  place  which  the  mother 

cat  had  chosen  as  her  infants'  cradle,  and  1  remember  very 
vividly  climbing,  Bible  in  hand,  high  up  into  the  hayloft  of  the 
barn,  and  by  the  streak  of  light  that  penetrated  through  a 
crack,  reading  inn  selections  to  the  still  sightless  infants. 

With  such  a  beginning  my  family  should  have  turned  out 
well,   but    sometimes,    alas,    they    felt   into   evil    ways.      Their 
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greatest  temptation  lay  in  the  chicken-yard — for  though  most 
of  my  kittens  were  well  established  in  safe  bread-and-milk 
habits,  there  was  an  occasional  reversion  to  type.  Once  in  a 
while  there  would  arise  a  bold  spirit  who  combined  a  love  of  the 
chase  with  a  taste  for  the  flesh  of  young  chickens.  Indulgent 
though  my  elders  were  with  the  members  of  my  commonwealth, 
killing  chickens  was  in  a  kitten  the  unpardonable  sin.  When 
such  a  tendency  appeared  in  one  of  my  charges,  I  must  either 
devise  some  method  of  eradicating  it,  or  I  must  find  a  home  for 
the  offender  in  a  chickenless  family.  How  I  searched  in  maga- 
zines, and  inquired  among  my  friends  for  methods  of  curing 
cats  of  the  chicken-killing  habit  !  I  tried  everything,  from 
solitary  confinement  accompanied  by  moral  lectures  at  stated 
intervals,  to  switching  most  ineffectively  administered  with 
wavering  hand  and  aching  heart.  Even  the  time-worn  device 
of  fastening  the  cat  securely  and  letting  the  enraged  mother 
hen  do  the  punishing,  proved  fruitless,  for  none  of  our  mother- 
hens  had  sufficient  courage  tt>  peck  at  even  a  subdued  and 
shackled  kitten.  Hens,  in  my  experience,  are  ever  chicken- 
hearted.  Though  in  my  moral  lectures  to  the  erring  kittens,  I 
advanced  excellent  arguments  against  the  practice  of  killing 
chickens,  I  cherished  a  secret  conviction  that  the  kitten  was  in 
the  right.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  following  a  natural  in- 
stinct, and  in  the  second  place,  he  was  doing  a  kindness  to  the 
chicken.  For  out  of  my  measureless  contempt  for  the  adults  of 
the  feathered  race,  I  had  decided  that  if  the  future  held  nothing 
better  for  a  chicken  than  to  grow  up  and  be  a  hen,  happy  was 
that  chicken  who  died  young. 

It  was  only  occasionally,  however,  that  the  problem  of  kitten 
versus  chick  arose.  Another  responsibility  was  always  on  my 
hands, — the  finding  of  suitable  names  for  my  charges.  Simple 
though  this  may  seem  at  first  view,  it  is  in  reality  most  compli- 
cated. At  first,  as  a  reaction  from  the  colorless  Minnie  and 
Jennie,  I  gave  them  all  sturdy  masculine  names  of  one  syllable, 
taking  care,  however,  always  to  choose  a  name  that  had  its 
feminine  counterpart.  If  Bob,  for  instance,  should  grow  up  to 
be  a  girl,  he  couid  easily  be  changed  to  Roberta.  Then  there 
was  a  time  when  I  decided  not  to  name  them  at  birth,  but  to 
wait  until  they  grew  old  enough  to  show  some  striking  charac- 
teristics, and  to  name  them  accordingly.  Of  this  group  I 
remember   particularly    Timmie,    so-called    because   he  had   a 
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"timid  and  shrinking  nature."  At  my  romantic  age,  when  I 
was  much  interested  in  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree,  one 
unfortunate  mite  of  kittenhood  was  afflicted  with  the  title  of 
'•  Lady  G-eraldine  Macaulay-Weston,  of  Kent." 

When  the  heroes  of  Ancient  Greece  appeared  in  my  vocabu- 
lary, there  happened  to  be  three  brand-new  kittens  at  home, 
who  were  promptly  dubbed  Themistocles,  Aristides  and  Epami- 
nondos.  I  wrote  a  composition  about  those  three,  I  remember, 
and  after  developing  the  character  of  each  at  length,  I  made 
this  touching  conclusion  :  "Thus  each  kitten  has  marked  char- 
acteristics, standing  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  of  the 
others;  and  although  two  of  these  little  pets  have  long  since 
gone  to  the  land  of  departed  cats,  I  have  a  distinct  and  pleasant 
memory  of  each  one  of  them,  which  many  years  will  be  unable 
to  efface."  Alas  for  the  fickleness  of  lovers,  of  even  true  lovers 
of  cats  !  It  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  I  made  this  avowal 
in  all  sincerity,  and  the  memories  of  Themistocles,  of  Aristides 
and  of  Epaminondas  are  completely  effaced  ;  yes,  I  blush  to  say 
it.  nothing  is  left  but  the  names. 

Y  t  it  is  with  genuine  love  and  gratitude  that  I  look  back 
upon  them  all,  from  Minnie  the  Patient,  down  to  the  three 
noble  Greeks.  We  had  a  happy  time  together— that  queer 
little  girl  and  her  friends,  in  a  world  that  was  all  our  own. 
Many  were  the  serious  problems,  too,  that  I  met  and  grappled 
with,  in  the  effort  to  govern  my  little  commonwealth  wisely. 
Sometimes  in  late  years,  when  I  meet  with  an  issue  that  should 
be  new  to  me,  I  am  puzzled  by  a  vague  sense  of  familiarity.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  evidence  of  reincarnation,  and  if  the  experience 
was  met  by  me  in  a  former  life.  Then  suddenly  there  will  come 
a  flash  of  recollection,  and  I  smile  to  realize  that  I  must  look 
for  my  problem,  not  to  distant  ages,  but  to  the  not  very  remote 
past,  when  I  solved  it  in  miniature  in  my  commonwealth  of  cats. 

From  this  queer  topsy-turvy  world  my  greetings  go  back  to 
you,  and  to  our  well-ordered  commonwealth,  little  playfellows. 
There  are  many  of  you,  I  know,  whom  I  have  not  mentioned 
by  name,  but  do  not  feel  slighted,  in  your  little  green  graves 
under  the  apple  tree,  for  I'm  thinking  of  you,  every  one. 
Happy  dreams  to  you  all,  in  the  land  of  departed  cats  ! 


SKETCHES 


SWOONING  IN  LITERATURE 

LOUISE  QUIGG 

We  scientifically  rational  people  of  the  twentieth  century 
look  upon  swooning  as  an  act  to  be  avoided  when  possible.  We 
see  no  advantage  and  very  many  disadvantages  in  "  falling  in  a 
deep  swoon"  on  occasion  of  the  slightest  emotion.  In  fact 
swooning  is  not  at  all  the  style  at  present  and  only  people  in 
decidedly  ill  health  are  permitted  the  ancient  luxury  and  they 
come  back  from  their  consciousless  flight  feeling  not  at  all 
proud  of  the  feat  they  have  performed.  But  "times  have 
changed,"  as  the  sages  say,  and  what  is  now  an  undesirable 
affliction  was  once,  judging  from  the  literature  of  certain  periods 
of  the  past,  quite  the  proper  means  of  expressing  one's  feelings. 

It  was  in  the  Mediaeval  Romance  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  that  swooning  first  grew  popular.  As 
a  literary  device  it  served  a  thousand  purposes.  Where  now 
an  author  must  think  of  fitting  words  and  deeds  by  means  of 
which  his  characters  may  express  their  various  emotions,  the 
mediaeval  author  merely  had  them  swoon,  and  if  one  swoon 
was  not  sufficient  to  express  the  depth  of  feeling  demanded  by 
the  occasion  they  "swooned  again  and  again."  In  Guy  of 
Warwick,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Sir  Orfeo  and  other  romances 
swooning  occurs  with  frequency  ;  and  not  only  heroines  swoon 
but  likewise  the  heroes  express  their  emotions  in  this  manner. 
In  Le  Morte  d'Arthur  we  find  the  line, 

"  Downe  he  fell  and  swooned  ofte." 


In  King  Alisaundre, 


11  Dukes  and  barons  felle  y'swone. 
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But  rather  than  take  such  isolated  lines  it  may  be  more  enter- 
taining to  follow  through  one  romance  in  which  Bwooning  is 
something  of  a  specialty  and  to  find  the  causes  of  its  frequent 
occurrence.  In  the  Bquyer  of  Lowe  Degree  we  find  a  young 
and  apparently  healthy  squire  in  love  with  the  king's  daughter. 
Now  young  men  of  to-day  are  able  to  contemplate  a  difference 
of  fortune  between  themselves  and  the  objects  of  their  love 
with  tolerable  equinamity  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  due  to  centuries 
of  practice  in  the  art,  for  when  the  squire  of  this  romance  thinks 
of  his  poverty  as  a  possible  barrier  to  his  marriage  he  instantly 
swoons. 

This  indeed  is  astonishing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
respects  he  has  remarkable  endurance.  When,  on  going  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  princess  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  is 
attacked  by  the  jealous  and  malignant  steward  and  his  thirty- 
one  accomplices,  this  same  squire  kills  seven  men  in  quick 
succession  and  cuts  the  steward's  throat  in  the  bargain.  The 
squire  is  taken  to  the  king  and  sent  off  upon  seven  years  of 
travel  and  conquest.  Meanwhile  the  princess  drags  the  steward's 
body  into  her  room,  thinking  it  is  that  of  her  lover.  She  pre- 
serves it  with  spices  and  each  morning  prays  over  it,  kisses 
it  and  swoons.  Her  father  plans  a  marvelous  hunting  expedi- 
tion to  cheer  her  ;  she  says  she  does  not  care  to  go  and  swoons  ; 
shortly  she  rosolves  upon  becoming  a  nun  and  swoons  again. 
After  seven  years  of  intermittent  swooning  she  finds  that  all 
her  emotion  has  been  wasted,  that  she  has  been  cherishing  the 
steward's  body  and  not  that  of  her  lover.  But  swooning  has 
become  a  habit,  hence  this  intelligence  merely  causes  her  one 
more  journey  into  oblivion  ;  and  when  she  finally  learns  that 
her  lover  is  alive  and  she  actually  sees  him  she  falls  to  swooning 
again  and  again,  and  thus  the  story  ends  happily. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  swooning  is  still  the  fashion  for 
the  great  Chaucer  employs  it,  though  not  with  such  mechanical 
frequency  as  the  earlier  romancers.  In  the  Prioresses  Talc  a 
little  child  ha9  been  killed  by  the  Jews  and  '"his  mother  Lay 
swooning  by  the  bier  and  the  people  could  scarcely  take  this 
new  Rachel  away."  On  referring  to  the  Bible  we  find  that 
•!  there  " weeps  and  will  not  be  comforted"  bu1  nothing 

whatever   is  said    about    her   swooning.       In    fact,   swooning   in 

Bible  times  seems  to  be  as  unpopular  as  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 
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In  the  Clerke's  Tale  the  patient  Grisild  swoons  twice  when 
her  husband  tells  her  that  her  children  are  alive  and  he  has  only 
pretended  they  were  dead  all  these  years  in  order  to  test  her 
fidelity. 

In  the  Knightes  Tale  Palamon  and  Arcite  fight  for  the  hand 
of  Emily  ;  Arcite  wins  but  is  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed 
after  which  "Emily  shrieks  and  Palamon  howls/'  and  Emily's 
brother  bears  her  away  swooning. 

But  the  tale  of  Chaucer's  in  which  swooning  is  oftenest  em- 
ployed and  which  shows  most  the  conventionality  of  the  device 
is  a  story  of  a  falcon.  Her  lover  has  deserted  her  for  another 
bird  and 

"  She  swowneth  now  and  now  for  lakke  of  blood 
Til  wel  ny  is  she  fallen  from  the  tree." 

A  little  later  she  swoons  so  completely  that  she  does  fall  from 
the  tree  into  the  lap  of  the  king's  daughter.  Here  one  might 
expect  the  king's  daughter  to  swoon  but  as  she  has  to  restore 
the  bird  to  consciousness  and  hear  her  story  the  royal  lady  re- 
frains from  the  luxury  of  expressing  her  own  feelings.  The 
falcon  tells  her  story  and  swoons  again. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  these  mediaeval  romances  are 
written  by  men.  The  idea  that  ladies  express  their  emotion  by 
swooning  seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  masculine  one. 

The  literature  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies is  almost  as  free  from  the  emotional,  hysterical,  faint- 
ing heroine  as  the  Bible  tales  or  the  literature  of  the  present 
day.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  first  novels  in  the  eighteenth 
century  fashion  repeated  itself.  Literature  became  no  longer 
an  affair  of  cool  reason  but  heart  and  imagination  ran  wild. 
States  of  feeling  were  revealed  by  emotional  outbursts,  swoon- 
ing, hysterics  and  tears  rather  than  in  words  and  deeds. 

The  realist,  Jane  Austen,  in  her  novel  Sense  and  Sensibility 
satirizes  most  amusingly  the  emotional  heroine.  Sense  repres- 
ents the  women's  conception  of  a  heroine  and  in  most  respects 
she  is  quite  the  "  modern  woman."  She  acts  with  a  fair  degree 
of  reason,  tries  to  hide  rather  than  display  her  emotions  and 
when  she  cannot  possibly  better  a  situation  she  bears  it  with 
what  grace  she  can.  Sensibility,  when  her  lover  leaves  her, 
weeps  for  days  and  when  the  "fountains  whence  gush  the 
tears"  become  dry  she  is  enraged  with  herself.  In  London, 
she  learns  that  her  lover  has  been  unfaithful  to  her.     She  in 
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turn  weeps,  has  hysterics  and  swoons,  and  continues  to  make 
herself  unhappy  until  she  contracts  a  fever  which  nearly  takes 
her  to  a  land  where  there  are  no  more  tears.  After  her  recov- 
ery she  who  has  vowed  "  it  is  sacrilege  to  love  more  than  once" 
gives  her  heart  to  a  man  "  who  had  suffered  no  less  than  her- 
self under  a  former  attachment,  and  who  still  sought  the  con- 
stitutional safeguard  of  a  flannel  waistcoat." 

When  the  imaginative  sentimentality  of  the  latter  eighteenth 
century  was  spent,  swooning  again  became  old  fashioned  and  in 
modern  literature  we  have  some  difficulty  to  find  examples 
which  show  in  what  cases  alone  it  is  employed.  Even  dime 
novel  heroines  usually  manage  to  retain  consciousness  in  times 
of  excitement,  and,  in  novels  of  the  better  class,  heroines  appear 
quite  normal  when  an  unexpected  grandmother  comes  upon  the 
scene,  or  a  lover  leaves,  or  a  brother  marries  the  wrong  girl. 
In  any  of  these  cases  the  mediaeval  or  eighteenth  century  heroine 
would  have  "  swooned  ofte  and  ofte." 


THE  PROMISE 

BERTHA   VIOLA   CONN 

The  other  night  my  mother  said, 
When  she  was  putting  me  to  bed. 
That  I  could  sit  up  late,  you  see, 
When  I  am  big  and  grown  as  she. 
Now  that  was  quite  a  while  ago, 
Most  about  a  week  or  so, 
And  still  I'm  only  barely  four. 
Just  what  I  was  and  nothing  more. 
I  guess  my  mother's  ninety-eight, 
It  seems  a  good  long  while  to  wait. 
Time  goes  so  very  slow,  I  fear 
That  I  won't  'member  when  it's  here, 
And  mother  may  forget  it,  too  ; 
Bnt  I  know  just  what  I  will  do. 
Around  my  thumb  I'll  tie  a  thread. 
Then  I'll  remember  what  she  said. 
And  when  I'm  grown  to  ninety-eight, 
I  won't  forget  to  sit  up  late. 


GLITTER    vs.    GOLD 

MARY   GENEVIEVE   BROWNE 

William  stood  at  the  window  of  his  tiny  fruit  shop  in  the  fast 
closing  twilight  of  a  winter's  day,  idly  twirling  around  a  dis- 
mantled bunch  of  bananas.  He  was  no  longer  the  gay  care- free 
Italian  peeping  out  from  behind  the  tiny  panes  of  glass  at  the 
passers-by,  who  often  stopped  still  with  a  start  of  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  this  low  weatherbeaten  structure  crowded  in  be- 
tween two  massive  buildings  in  that  prosperous  suburb.  De- 
jection was  written  on  every  line  of  his  sunny  Italian  face.  No 
longer  was  he  "sweet  William/'  the  title  bestowed  upon  him  by 
a  demure  little  maiden  after  her  unsuccessful  efforts  to  pro- 
nounce his  long  Italian  name.  She  had  shaken  her  fair  curls  in 
despair,  the  story  goes,  and  had  clasped  her  tattered  story  book 
more  closely  for  comfort,  when  suddenly  that  very  thing  gave 
her  an  inspiration. 

"Why,  you  are  just  as  nice  as  the  little  captive  prince,  sweet. 
William/' 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  had  answered,  but  half  comprehending,  "I 
get  English  name.  William  be  my  name."  And  so  William 
it  was  and  remained,  without  any  variations. 

William  sighed  as  he  stood  there,  sighed  because  across  the 
street  had  been  opened  but  that  afternoon  a  new  fruit  store,, 
larger,  better,  finer  than  his  in  every  way.  It  shone  with  a 
dazzling  array  of  electric  lights  which  became  more  and  more 
brilliant  with  the  fast  closing  darkness.  What  chance  had  he 
in  his  old,  shabby  shop  with  its  tiny  paued  windows  and  non- 
descript furnishings  to  compete  with  the  new  marvel  of  glory 
with  its  plate  glass  windows,  glittering  soda  fountain  and  vivid 
decorations  of  artificial  flowers.  In  that  store  window  opposite 
stood  a  wonder  of  art  which  even  nature  herself  would  have 
hesitated  to  produce.  It  was  a  huge  vase  of  deep  coloring,  on 
which  life-sized  oranges  and  tropical  grapes  hung  sociably  from 
the  same  vine.  The  store  was  a  profusion  of  paper  flowers. 
They  peeped  from  the  high  back  of  the  soda  fountain  ;  they 
topped  the  gleaming  showcases  ;  they  hung  suspended  from  the- 
walls  and  even  decorated  the  ice  cream  tables. 

419 
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William's  sad  little  reverie  was  broken  by  the  rattling  of  the 
loosely  jointed  door,  and  a  jovial  voice  called  in  friendly  tones, 
"  Well,  William,  my  wife  wants  some  nice  fruit.  We're  going 
to  have  company  to-night.     She  said  you'd  know  what  to  get." 

''How  many  people  you  have?"  questioned  William  in  his 
broken  English  ;  and  then  a  feeling  of  happiness  began  to  glow 
in  Ids  heart,  as  he  deftly  chose  the  choicest  fruit. 

•'  That's  right,"  laughed  the  man,  watching  him  with  quiz- 
zical interest.  "My  wife  says  she  can  trust  you  every  time." 
He  laughed  again  as  he  took  the  bag  of  fruit.  "  You're  the  man 
with  the  real  goods  all  right."  Then  with  a  glance  of  compre- 
hension into  the  Italian's  face,  he  said  impulsively,  "  Here, 
William,  have  a  cigar  ;  "  and  quickly  shutting  the  door  with  a 
cheerful  bang  that  shook  the  flimsy  wooden  walls,  he  went  out 
into  the  night. 

William  resumed  his  post  at  the  window.  The  lights  across 
the  way  gleamed  and  danced  ;  the  plate  glass  window  fairly 
sparkled;  and  the  snowy  marble  of  the  soda  fountain  with  its 
nickle  trimmings  shone  as  a  guiding  beacon  in  the  darkness. 
It  lured,  it  attracted  the  passers-by.  A  little  crowd  collected 
outside  of  the  window  and  gazed  at  the  brilliant  sight  within. 
There  was  the  dignitary  behind  the  marble  counter,  seated  on  a 
high  stool,  his  arms  folded  and  head  very  erect.  He  had  flash- 
ing black  eyes  ;  his  thick  gray  hair  was  brushed  back  in  military 
style;  and  his  dark  moustache  came  to  two  points  so  fairly 
bristling  with  pride  that  they  almost  touched  his  eyes.  He 
made  the  passers-by  assured  that  he  must  be  some  great  officer 
retired  from  the  army,  a  general  at  least.  A  nervous  little  as- 
sistant now  sat  at  an  ice  cream  table  tapping  its  shining  top 
with  twitching  hands,  now  jumping  up  to  fix  the  imaginary 
disorder  of  some  bunch  of  paper  flowers,  and  now,  siezed  with 
a  sudden  impulse,  starting  the  strident  piano-player.  The  crowd 
outside  the  window  grew  larger;  still  the  military  proprietor 
sat  in  stiff  erectness  and  the  nervous  little  assistant  darted  to 
and  fro  on  needless  errands. 

To  poor  William  the  music  was  the  last  overwhelming  sur- 
prise and  there  is  no  knowing  but  that,  man  as  he  was,  he  might 
have  rested  his  head  on  the  counter  and  wept,  had  not  the  rat- 
tlingof  the  door  aroused  him  and  a  voice  cried,  "Come,  William, 
give  us  some  light  on  the  subject."  William  hastened  to  comply 
and  the  shop  was  soon  dazzling  with  electric  light  which  shone 
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on  the  symmetrical  piles  of  rosy  apples  and  round  firm  oranges. 
William,  stepping  lightly,  waited  on  his  customers  with  silent 
quickness.  Gradually  the  crowd  across  the  street  melted  away 
and  one  by  one  came  over  to  the  little  low  fruit  store  with  its 
banging  door  and  its  young  Italian  proprietor  with  the  gentle 
friendly  eyes. 

The  rush  of  customers  was  soon  over,  even  to  the  belated 
little  boy  who  handed  over  a  few  sticky  pennies  with  such  confi- 
dence and  requested  i '  something  for  supper."  Perhaps  William 
took  into  account  his  shabby  little  coat,  perhaps  it  was  merely 
absent-mindedness,  but  the  paper  bag  held  more  than  a  business 
transaction  warranted.  When  the  patter  of  little  feet  had  died 
away,  William  was  left  alone  ;  the  street  was  deserted  ;  the 
stores  were  closed  and  the  last  of  the  delayed  clerks  had  turned 
up  his  coat  collar  and  the  noise  of  the  crunching  snow  under- 
foot had  died  away. 

This  was  the  time  when  William  usually  ate  his  solitary  even- 
ing meal.  But  to-night  food  was  forgotten  as  he  glanced  around 
the  room  and  summed  up  his  store's  meager  possibilities,  truly 
not  much  besides  cleanliness  and  good  fruit.  He  had  never 
thought  of  any  other  decorations  and  besides  he  could  not 
afford  them.  With  quick  steps,  he  examined  all  his  stock  of 
fruit.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  so,  like  his  rival  opposite, 
he  sat  behind  his  own  more  modest  soda  counter  and  dozed 
drowsily. 

"Hey,  William  !  Paper,  William,"  and  a  belated  newsboy 
waved  a  paper  in  his  face.  "Hey,  William,  gimme  two  apples," 
and  he  slammed  the  money  down  on  the  case.  "  Say,  William," 
he  spoke  rather  indistinctly  as  he  took  a  huge  bite.  "  You're 
way  ahead  of  the  new  gink  in  stock." 

"  Wha — at,"  exclaimed  William,  still  sleepy. 

"Your  stuff  's  better  'n  his,"  illustrated  the  boy  by  raising  a 
shoulder.     "  He's  all  show,  hain't  had  a  bit  of  trade." 

"Wha— at,"  said  William  opening  his  eyes  wider. 

"  Yep  !  hasn't  had  a  bit  of  trade  for  all  his  piano-player  and 
fine  fixings.     Guess  it's  no  go  fer  him." 

"You  mean,  you  mean — "  William  stopped  to  find  the  right 
word,  "he  have  no  trade — he  have  to  shut  up?" 

"Yep,"  answered  the  boy  with  another  onslaught  on  the 
apple.     "S'long,  William." 

William  passed  his  hand  over  his  silky  hair.  Here  was  some- 
thing else  to  ponder  over.  3 
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On  the  morrow  the  rush  of  trade  began  again  but  William 
found  time  for  peeps  across  the  street  at  the  store  so  big  and 
airy,  into  which  many  gazed  but  few  entered.  The  piano-player 
continued  to  grind  off  tunes  ;  the  military  proprietor  kept  his 
seat,  except  when  some  stray  customer  did  enter,  when  off  he 
leaped  from  his  stool  and  became  very  attentive,  almost  obse- 
quious. A  queer  little  lump  arose  in  William's  throat.  He 
reasoned  that  he  ought  to  be  happy  because  of  his  busy  trade 
but  the  sight  of  the  dignitary  across  the  way  reminded  William 
of  his  home,  of  the  army  in  which  he  had  served  and  of  the 
proud  officers  whom  this  man  resembled.  He  went  to  bed  that 
night,  the  lump  still  in  his  throat,  and  he  dreamed  of  his  army 
days  in  sunny  Italy. 

For  a  week  William  gazed  daily  at  the  imposing  figure  across 
the  way;  for  a  week  he  dreamed  nightly  of  his  early  career  as  a 
soldier  and  in  his  dreams  he  found  himself  saluting  his  rival  as 
a  superior  officer.  His  joyous  Italian  smile  became  less  cheer- 
ful and  his  eyes  grew  wistful  from  gazing  into  the  seldom 
frequented  store  opposite,  where  only  the  general-like  figuie 
presided  over  the  soda  counter  in  solitary  state  and  the  little 
assistant  darted  to  fro  on  his  needless  errands. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  William  could  endure  this  no  longer. 
Early  one  morning,  before  the  daily  influx  of  customers,  William 
chose  some  rare  Italian  grapes,  newly  come  from  the  fatherland, 
and  with  a  twist,  dexterously  enclosed  them  in  a  wrapping  of 
tissue  paper.  Girded  in  the  unconscious  armor  of  his  gentle 
smile  and  his  eyes  sincere  in  their  expression  of  friendliness,  he 
slipped  across  the  road  with  his  precious  package  and  with  his 
silent,  quick  steps  approached  the  imposing  dignitary,  ''From 
our  own  Italjy'  he  said  in  musical  Italian — and  proffered  his 
gift. 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  William  glanced  up  timidly. 
Was  it  possible  that  a  tear  glistened  in  the  rye  of  that  militant 
figure  ?  The  ex-general  go1  down  from  his  stool ;  there  was  an 
uncontrolled  quivering  of  his  lips,  and  then  all  his  pent  up 
emotion  burst  forth.  There  was  no  trade;  his  money  was  all 
spent;  and  he  would  be  ruined.  William  comforted  him,  telling 
him  how  slowly  his  own  trade  had  been  built  up,  and  assured 
him  of  the  prosperity  certain  to  come.  All  the  while  his  calm 
reason  expostulated  with  him  for  a  step  harmful  to  his  own  in- 
terests and  the  little  imp  kindness  danced  up  and  down  in  glee 
and  drowned  out  her  more  logical  sister's  voice. 
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A  short  time  later  William  stole  back  to  his  own  shop.  The 
curious  lump  was  gone  from  his  throat  and  he  sang  as  he  went 
about  his  daily  inspection  of  the  fruit.  The  joyous  mood  was 
still  uppermost  when  one  of  his  customers  entered  quickly  and 
surprised  him  in  his  little  concert. 

"Well,  William, "  he  remarked,  "You're  not  much  like  the 
grumpy  faced  individual  across  the  street/' 

"  Oh  no  !  no  !  "  cried  William  earnestly.  "  You  go  see  !  You 
go  see  !  "  he  entreated.  "  He  have  nice  candy,  nice  soda.  You 
go  see  ! " 

"  Well,  I'll  be  jinked/'  gasped  the  man,  "and  your  rival  too. 
William,  you're  a  brick.  I  guess  I'll  take  your  advice; "  and,  as 
he  crossed  the  street,  William  rearranged  the  shining  pile  of 
apples,  humming  softly  under  his  breath  his  national  hymn. 


DESIRE 

MIRA  BIGELOW   WILSON 

Over  in  the  west  whither  paces  the  sun, 

Over  beyond  all  houses  and  all  towers, 

All  spired  clocks  that  sound  the  hours, 

Cities  grey  in  the  fading  sun, 

To  a  land  where  the  sun  regains  his  glamour, 

Whence  we  hear  no  mortal  call, 

Thither,  on  fairy-soled,  fleet  sandals, 

Now  or  later  go  we  all. 

To  light  our  swift-burned  candles 

By  the  torch  that  does  not  fade. 

There  we  seek  some  little  respite 

From  the  world  and  things  therein  it ; 

For  our  sidewalks  seek  trees'  shade  ; 

For  our  loneliness,  great  highways  ; 

Sky  and  clouds  for  climbing  roofs  ; 

For  our  ignorance  seek  less  ; 

For  our  failures,  all  success  ; 

For  our  best  selves  search  some  sanction  ; 

For  our  ideals,  the  ideal. 

Often  men  you  see  in  action, 

Men  who  never  seem  to  tire, 

Have  the  look  upon  their  faces 

Of  return  from  distant  places, 

From  the  land  of  heart's  desire. 


HER  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

MONICA    BUBBBLL 

little  girl,  with  a  >nubby  nose  about  as  big  as 
and  a  tiny  bii  <>f  a  mouth  that  looked  like  one  of  the 
but  ton  boles  <>n  the  hack  <>f  her  gingham  pinafore.     But  instead 
«>f   having  a  button  to  till    it,    there  was  a  vacancy,  with  one 
brave,  I  8  tooth  perched  in  the  middle  of  it.     Thevacancy 

was  big  enough  for  any  eighl  year  old  girl  to  be  prond  of  and 
Betty  couldn't  help  Bmi ling  sometimes,  a  trifle  self-consciously, 
use  she  fell   that   this  was  her  one  beauty.      Her  eyes  were 
brown,  with  yellow  Lights  in  them,  and  they  snapped  and  twin- 
kled  merrily  except  when  the  Tender  Subjects  were  mentioned. 
The  first   of  the    Tender   Subjects   can    be  classed    under  the 
sweeping  name  of  "  freckles,"  and  on  Betty's  face  was  a  most 
generous  supply  of  them.     There  were  fifty-seven  varieties  and 
all  Bizes  and  shades,  and  when  Betty  looked  at  herself 
she  often  thought  sadly  that  she  was  like  a  pale  baking  powder 
lit.     ( )nce  when  t here  was  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  school, 
a  aew  teacher  called   Betty  up  to  the  desk  and  began  to  inspect 
her  dotted  countenance,   laboring  under  the  delusion  that  she 
was    another  patient,    and   forever  after  Betty   had  hated  her. 
She  never  forgot  the,  titter  that  ran  over  the  room  as  she  came 
back  to  her  seat  and   the  taunting  whisper  of  "Red  Head,   Red 
Head  I "  t  hat  pursued  her. 

That  was  the  Terribly  Tender  Subject— Betty's  hair  was  the 
brickiest,  carrotiest  red  that  ever  hairdresser  in  delirium  could 
imagine.  It  wasn't  plain,  dull  red,  it  was  brilliant,  glistening, 
flame-Colored.  It  looked  as  if  it  would  burn  you  if  you  touched 
it.  Worst  of  all.  she  couldn't  get  away  from  it.  When  she 
i  Small,  sic  used  to  try  and  take  it  unawares  and  she 
would  run  and    run  and   then  cautiously  iVe]  of   her  head  to  find 

with  sickening  disappointment  that  she  hadn't  escaped  it  after 

all.    Then,  when  she  grew  older  and  could  spell  out  the  ad  van- 
Mr.-.  Drake's  Diamond  Hair  Dye,  she  thought  of  apply  - 

that    Aid    In    Human    Happin.ss.        lint    she  was  told    by    her 

••  that  Li  would  be  a  deadly  sin  and  Betty  decided  it  wonld 

to    have  a    red    head    and   a   white  soul,   than   to   be  ;i 
ile-dyed  sinner.       So  at  last  she  came  to  realize  that  it  was 
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something  that  would  stay  with  her  always,  unless  her  head 
grew  round  and  shiny  like  her  grandfather's  as  she  almost 
hoped  it  would. 

Somehow  it  seemed  that  people  were  always  talking  about 
the  Tender  Subject.  Her  grandfather  mentioned  "Red-haired 
tempers  "  when  she  was  bad  and  she  spent  hours  speculating  as 
to  just  what  such  a  thing  would  look  like.  Once  in  nature 
class  they  read  about  a  red-headed  woodpecker  and  Betty 
blushed  for  him,  with  a  thrill  of  sympathy  at  such  public  men- 
tion of  his  Tender  Subject.  When  her  new  cousins-in-law  came 
to  call  they  would  ask  interestedly  where  she  got  her  red  hair, 
and  she  vaguely  wondered  why  both  her  father  and  her  mother 
said,  "  It  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  family."  But  worst 
of  all  were  the  shrieks  of  "Carrot  Top!"  and  "Scotland's 
Burning  !"  that  were  hurled  at  her  in  school.  At  church  some- 
times they  sang  a  hymn  that  said,  "Burns  the  fiery  pillar  at 
our  army's  head,"  and  she  liked  to  think  of  that  red-haired  cap- 
tain leading  the  army  and  thought  lovingly  of  "Burns,  the 
fiery  pillar,"  till  she  grew  up. 

So  the  Tender  Subject  grew  tenderer  and  tenderer,  till  the 
eventful  day  when  Betty  had  her  revenge.  One  winter  she 
went  to  live  with  her  aunt  and  she  was  given  a  round  knitted 
toboggan  cap  to  wear  on  snowy  days.  It  was  a  homely  little 
cap,  that  fitted  like  a  shell,  and  Betty  hated  it,  until  she  discov- 
ered that  it  might  serve  a  marvellous  purpose.  She  could  pull 
it  down  to  her  snubby  nose,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  whether 
she  was  a  stately  blond  or  a  dashing  brunette,  for  not  a  lock  of 
the  fiery  hair  showed.  And  when  she  discovered  that,  the 
brilliant  idea  came  to  her.  It  was  such  a  lovely  idea  that  she 
couldn't  keep  from  chuckling  to  herself,  and  the  more  she 
thought  about  it  the  more  she  chuckled.  For  days  she  pondered 
on  it  and  planned  her  campaign  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
purpose  of  a  general,  until  the  chance  came  for  her  to  use  her 
lovely  idea. 

Around  the  corner  lived  a  family  of  six  children.  They  were 
nice  children,  but  oh,  misfortune  !  they  all  had  red  hair.  With 
inward  rejoicing  and  malice  aforethought,  Betty  watched  them 
with  her  eyes  full  of  little  twinkles.  At  last,  one  day,  she  felt 
the  time  had  come.  She  carefully  put  on  her  little  round  cap 
and  pulled  it  securely  down  over  her  ears.  She  studied  herself 
long  and  carefully  and  then  she  started  around  the  corner. 
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TiuTe  tht'Y  we iv  in  the  yard,  six  of  them,  all  of  them  with 

istening  in  the  Ban.     With  her  heart  heating  like  a 

Little  dram  and  her  polka-dot  aose  tilted  high,  she  strutted  up 

e  fence.      With  ail    the  haughtiness  and    superiority  she 

ather,  Bhe  deliberately  stuck  out  her  tongue  and  with 

all  the  fervor  of  her  fiery  little  soul  she  screamed,  "Red  Head, 

Bead,  Red  I  in  a  shrill  crescendo.     Then  she  bolted  ; 

but  a  ran  round    the  corner,  out  of   her  mouth  came  her 

ie  and  a  volley  of  "Carrot  Top!    Red  Head!    Scotland's 

Burning]     R    l,B    I,  Red,  Red— "  and  she  was  gone  like  a  shot. 

That  night  she  looked  at  herself  a   long  time  in  her  mirror, 

with    the  cap  and   without   it.  and  as  she  crawled  into  bed  she 

a  happy,  contented  Little  chuckle.     For  Betty  had  learned 

that  rei  -  Bweet. 


PART    OF    THE    WORLD 

LEONORA   BRANCH 

Blur,  olond-flecked  Bky  arching  high  above  us, 
Great,  shifting,  boundless,  mnrm'ring  sea, 

Grey,  filmy  twilight,  golden,  gleaming  sunlight, 
Are  yon  a  part  of  the  soul  of  me? 

Oft  I  have  felt  it.  the  bond  of  our  kinship, 
Oft  I  have  marvelled  !     Could  it  be  true  ? 

Now.  in  the  dawn  of  Love's  morning.  I  know  it, 
World,  I'm  a  part  of  the  Soul  of  You  ! 


IN  THE  LONG  PRAYER 

MIR  A    BIOELOW    WILSON 

We  bow  fur  the  morning  prayer, 
And  the  long  mid-service  Psalm  ; 

Ami  I  feel  a  tiny  hand  on  my  arm. 
And  it  ^]]\»<  along  till,  within  my  palm, 
It  has  left  two  stioky  peppermints. 

••Aunt  Jane,  OOUld  I  be  Kissed?" 

The  parson  himself  could  soaroe  resist. 

n  what  glorious  shifting  glints 
The  windows  light  her  golden  hair; 
And.  when  she's  snoh  a  tiny  tot, 

Why.  what  arc  Aunt  .lanes  for.  if  not 
To  kiss  their  nieces  m  the  prayer? 


THE  ONE  GIRL 

MARY   VIRGINIA   MARTIN 

Jeffrey  sat  in  the  big  Morris  chair  in  front  of  the  fire.  He 
was  deeply,  supremely  contented.  Skiing  all  afternoon  in 
the  bracing  air  had  brought  a  glow  to  his  face  and  a  tingle  of 
health  to  his  whole  body  and  now  he  was  luxuriously  and 
industriously  doing  nothing  and  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 
He  looked  idly  at  the  clock.  It  was  just  a  quarter  of  six.  He 
had  promised  Bob  Morton  to  meet  him  at  the  station  in  time  for 
the  seven-fifteen. 

Jeffrey  sank  a  little  deeper  into  the  cushioned  chair.  Bob 
was  his  very  good  friend,  and  after  much  persuasion  had  drawn 
a  not  altogether  enthusiastic  consent  from  Jeffrey  to  go  with 
him  and  meet  his  mother  and  sister.  They  were  on  their  way, 
indirectly,  to  Europe  and  had  about  forty  minutes'  wait  between 
trains,  during  which  time  Jeff  had  promised  to  appear  and  meet 
the  much  talked  of  "  family." 

Jeffrey  was  decidedly  not  a  ladies'  man.  At  prom  time,  in 
fact  the  very  day  before  the  great  event,  he  had  "run  up  to 
New  York  to  see  the  old  man.  Sorry,  but  he  doesn't  come  East 
often,  you  know,"  and  he  disappeared,  grinning  cheerfully  from 
the  rear  platform  of  the  train,  amid  the  curses,  threats  and  ap- 
peals of  his  friends.  And  so  they  all  danced  the  extra  dances 
with  their  own  girls  and  waited  for  Jeff  some  day  to  meet  his 
fate. 

Why  he  had  consented  to  go  to  the  train  at  all  he  did  not 
know,  except  that  he  was  fond  of  Bob.  Bob  had  tried  so  many 
times,  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  that 
best  of  friends  and  more  than  best  of  sisters. 

Jeffrey  gazed  at  the  red  coals  and  whether  for  the  first  time 
he  felt  some  of  the  sentiment  which  he  pooh-poohed  in  the  other 
men  or  whether  the  intangible  something  which  presides  over 
rooms  lighted  only  with  fire-light,  had  cast  a  spell  over  him,  I 
know  not,  but,  at  any  rate  he  fell  to  wondering  about  Bob's 
sister.  Perhaps  she  might  be  different  from  the  other  girls. 
The  other  girls— they  had  not  been  many  in  his  life,  he  counted 
them  on  his  fingers.  His  mother,  ah  yes,  but  there  was  only 
one  of  her  in  the  world.     Annie,  good  old  Annie,  she  had  petted 
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[led  him  ever  rince  be  could  remember,  but  as  for  anj 
r  like  tioDS  to  Annie!    No  never  indeed.     His 

.-in  Mary  and  his  Aunt  Louise.  Neither  of  them  would  do 
as  a  Bweetheaii  01  as  a  suggestion  for  a  possible  ideal 

picture.     Bob  had  said  his  Bister  was  different.     And  Bob  w 
bo  announce  his  engagement  after  commencement. 

Jeffrey's  fare  flushed  a  Little  and  he  glanced  foolishly  around 
him.  Of  course  no  one  was  there  and  he  was  a  fool  any  way, 
but,  a  picture  of  Bob's  sister  stood  in  a  long,  slim,  oval  frame  on 
the  desk.  Jeff  p't  up.  He  was  a  big  man  and  seemed  to  fill 
the  room.  He  Btrode  over  to  the  desk  and  taking  the  silver 
frame  in  both  big  hands  sat  down  again  and  looked  at  it. 

A  Blender  girl  in  a  white  serge  suit ;  her  white  boot  showed, 
and  it  was  a  hoot.  Jeffrey  noted,  not  a  slipper  ;  her  blue  eyes 
smiled  hack  at  him  frankly.     They  probably  were  blue,  Bob's 

pe,  and  his  mother's  and  yes,  Annie's  were  blue  too.  The 
room  was  v. tv  quiet,  the  snow  muffled  the  tread  of  passers-by. 
Jeff  put  the  picture  hack  at  an  angle  so  he  could  see  it  from  his 
(hair  and  continued  to  dream.  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  and  he 
had  heard  much  about  her.  She  was  such  a  good  sort.  He 
pictured  her  doing  all  the  things  he  most  enjoyed. 

The  quiet,  the  fire-light,  the  picture  of  the  charming  girl  all 
aided  Jeff's  imagination.  Perhaps  some  unknown  power  had 
presided  when  he  told  Bob  he  would  go  to  the  train.  Perhaps 
she  was  the  one  women  in  the  world ;  he  had  heard  Bob  say 
that  about  his  fiance,  though  Jeff  never  did  understand  just 
why  he  said  it,  for  to  him  there  always  seemed  to  be  innumer- 
able very  strange,  very  self-possessed  and  quite  unapproachable 
young  women. 

For  only  forty  minutes  would  he  see  her!  But  he  felt  that 
he  had  know  her  all  his  life.  She  was  going  to  Europe,  to  Italy, 
what  more  romantic  place  than  Italy?  They  would  be  back, 
lips.  Morton  and  Elizabeth,  in  time  for  Bob's,  and  his,  commen- 
cement exercises  and  perhaps  he  too,  like  Bob  would  "announce;" 
But  n<»w  he  wa>  getting  out  of  his  element  into  vast  unknown 
seas  and  things  were  moving  too  fast. 

The  light  flickered  on  the  face  of  the  girl  in  the  picture  and 
she  seemed  to  be  almost  a  real  presence  in  the  room. 

And  then  the  Long  afternoon  of  exercise  and  the  warmth  of 
the  lire  began  to  have  their  effect,  for  after  all  Jeffrey  was 
health  and  youth  itself  with  little  to  worry  him.  He  fell  asleep. 
The  girl  Still  smiled  down  at   him,  a  frank,  understanding  sort 
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of  smile.  The  corners  of  her  mouth  seemed  to  turn  up  a  bit  at 
the  humor  of  the  situation;  and  the  clock  ticked  on  and  on. 

It  was  not  till  the  big  time-piece  on  campus  boomed  out 
eight  long  strokes  that  Jeffrey  was  roused.  The  remembrance 
of  his  foolish  little  fancies  came  to  him.  He  flushed  a  hot,  quick 
red.  The  girl  on  the  desk  was  still  there,  but  no,  she  smiled  at 
him  the  cold,  blank  smile  of  ink  and  card  board.  Elizabeth 
Morton  was  on  her  way  to  Italy.  Italy  !  He  recalled  his  trip  to 
Italy,  a  hurried  one,  in  abominable  weather,  the  dirty  children 
and  the  multitude  of  them  !  Nothing  romantic  about  Italy. 
Jeffrey  spoke  her  name  slowly,  "Elizabeth."  No  emotion  what- 
soever was  awakened  in  him  except  a  queer,  empty  sensation. 
Was  it  sorrow,  grief  ?  He  could  not  believe  he  was  a  love-lorn 
man  because  he  had  missed  the  meeting  decreed  by  the  f — ,  he 
blushed  again,  a  violent  brick  color,  shook  himself  and  going  to 
the  door  he  opened  it.  The  empty  feeling  was  closely  connected 
for  some  reason,  in  his  mind,  with  the  fact  that  he  had  missed 
his  dinner  that  night  and,  forgetting  all  about  "the  One  Girl," 
he  called, 

"Jimmy,  Oh  I  say  Jimmy  !  Ohhh  James,  my  boy,  come  on 
over  to  the  club  with  me  and  get  some  food  ! " 


IN  ABSENCE 

RUTH  AGNES  WILSON 

Do  I  not  think  of  you,  often,  often, 

In  the  minutes  of  every  day  ? 
Do  I  not  pause  in  my  work  to  wonder 

What  you  are  doing,  far  away  ? 
Do  not  my  thoughts  go  drifting,  drifting, 

Far  from  the  task  which  they  have  to  do  ? 
Recreant  thoughts  !  they  are  always  flying 

Over  the  lingering  miles  to  you. 

Do  I  not  dream  of  you,  often,  often, 

As  the  day  draws  to  its  close  ? 
When  the  grey  twilight  hovers  nearer, 

And  the  firelight  brighter  glows? 
Do  I  not  see  in  the  quivering  flames 

Memories  old,  and  visions  new  ? 
Till  all  my  thoughts  are  spun  of  dreams — 

And  my  dreams  are  all  of  you. 


ABOUT    COLLEGE 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SYSTEM 

SOPHIA    LYMAN    SMITH 

Iii  the  Life  of  every  man  there  come  great  moments  of  deci- 
sion, when  the  tide  of  his  life  is  turned  in  one  direction  or 
another,  according  to  his  own  volition.  This  same  original 
sentiment  appeals  to  girls — even  to  freshmen  in  college.  One 
freshman  of  our  acquaintance  underwent  a  great  experience  of 
this  sort  during  the  spring  vacation,  and  perhaps  a  recital  of 
her  tale  may  be  a  help  and  inspiration  to  us  all. 

She  had  vague  warnings  of  what  was  to  come,  even  during 
t  In*. journey  home.  Between  Belchertown  and  Barre  the  thought 
came  to  her: 

"  What  beside  rest  and  recreation 
Will  be  contained  in  this  vacation  ? 
Perhaps  some  moment  of  decision 
Will  follow  this  complete  transition." 

[The  freshman  always  spoke  in  verse.  It  was  a  habit  she  had 
picked  up  in  English  3b,  and  she  couldn't  throw  it  off  with  a 
mere  change  from  the  academic  to  the  cosmopolitan  atmos- 
phere.] But  the  first  day  of  vacation  passed  quite  peacefully. 
It  was  not  till  the  second  morning  at  breakfast  that  Aunt 
Fannie  casually  remarked  to  Aunt  Jennie,  "Don't  you  think 
we  should  plan  to  look  about  for  Mary's  hat  to-day?"  Mary 
olutched  her  throat,  and  laid  down  her  popover,  buttered,  yet 
never  to  be  eaten.  Now  she  knew  the  meaning  of  those  faint 
premonitions  between  Belchertown  and  Barre.  The  crisis  was 
quite  Inevitable.  Aunt  Jennie  was  saying,  "And  I  hope  and 
pray  we  may  find  a  more  becoming  one  than  the  last." 
"  Hon  becoming  than  the  last! 

Yet  full  seven  days  had  passed, 
And  the  days  did  not  go  fast. 
Ere  we  chanced  upon  that  last  1 " 
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And  Mary  begged  to  be  excused.  It  was  no  time  for  trivial 
things  like  breakfast. 

In  about  a  half-hour  the  party  set  forth  toward  the  millinery 
section  of  the  town.  We,  as  the  freshman's  older  sister,  accom- 
panied them,  bearing  a  large  box  full  of  samples  of  Mary's 
various  dresses.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  was  in  order  that 
we  might  see  if  the  blues  matched,  and  whether  the  hat  under 
consideration  could  be  worn  with  the  cerise  dress  in  case  of 
emergency.  All  that  day  and  all  the  next,  the  family  wandered 
up  and  down  the  city,  only  to  return  at  night  empty-handed 
save  for  the  samples.  Finally,  at  breakfast  of  the  third  day, 
Mary  addressed  us  all,  and  there  was  a  note  of  finality  in 
her  voice. 

"  Dear  friends,  executive  ability 
I  do  not  lack.     The  great  facility 
With  which  I  ran  the  pin  committee 
Is  still  my  own  in  my  home  city. 
Just  let  me  plan  this  expedition 
And  I'll  have  a  hat 

In  her  excitement,  even  rhyme  failed  her.  The  family  gladly 
consented,  and  Mary  began  her  work  of  systematic  organiza- 
tion. First  she  took  a  small  piece  of  cardboard  and  illuminated 
a  motto  thereon— 

"  O  young  freshman,  down  to  the  milliner's,  try  all  the  hats 
■on,  find  a  becoming  one,  be  sure  that  you  like  it,  and  ere  some 
other  customer  has  bought  it,  purchase  it,  purchase  it,  purchase 
the  hat ! " 

With  this  in  her  right  hand  for  inspiration,  and  her  pocket- 
book  in  her  left  hand  for  economic  purposes,  she  went  down 
town,  taking  me  for  the  sake  of  advice.  At  the  first  shop,  she 
found  an  untrimmed  hat  which  quite  fulfilled  her  ideals  of 
shape.     In  a  business-like  tone  she  said  : 

"With  hat  untrimmed  I  feel  slightly  under-dressed, 
O  Miss  Milliner,  what  would  you  suggest  ?  " 

"  They  are  using  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  this  year.  One 
bunch  here  and  another  over  here  would  be  lovely  for  you. 
What  kind  of  fruit  do  you  like,  I  wonder  ?  n 

Her  patronizing  tone  annoyed  Mary,  but  with  the  help  of  her 
motto  she  was  able  to  reply  calmly, 

"  Have  you  some  tomatoes  blue  ? 
I  adore  them,  yes  I  do  ! " 
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Quickly  the  bine  tomatoes  were  produced,  and  appropriate 

dust.  •:.  The  deed  was  done ;  the  hat  was  bought.  Mary 

was  moved  to 

"  Bin*'  tomatoes  on  my  hat  I 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

I  feel  greatly  ploaood  thereat. 

it'  the  gardener  smiles  thereat, 
I  shall  simply  tell  him  that 

He  must  not  carp  at  my  hat. 

All  the  girls — I*m  sure  of  that — 
Will  look  enviously  at 
Blue  tomatoes  on  my  hat." 

Next  time  you  happen  to  wander  about  the  campus,  look  for 
the  hat  with  the  blue  tomatoes.  It  will  represent  to  you  a  great 
principle — the  value  of  executive  ability,  the  triumph  of  system. 


OUT  OF  THE  PAST 

MARION    DELAMATER   FREEMAN 

The  room  is  silent  now  where  but 

A  little  time  ago  her  sweet  voice  rang. 

And  now  nothing  is  left  to  tell  me  she  was  here 

Save  well-known  objects  that  I,  left  behind, 

Associate  with  her.     Here  is  the  book 

Whose  pictures  she  loved  well,  the  letters  there 

That  she  loved  so  to  read  ;  each  little  thing 

A  sad  reminder  of  her  passing.     Here 

The  little  cast,  all  nicked  and  scarred  because 

Her  tired  hands  onoe  slipped  and  let  it  fall. 

Bo  little  time  ago  I     A  day.  an  hour  ! 

And  e?en  In  this  slender  space  of  time 

The  dost  has  gathered  on  this  room  again. 

Y<»ur  place  is  empty  now  and  yet,  and  yet 

Something  tells  me  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

I'll  see  your  smile  Again,  ( )h  Delia  dear, 

When  iweepday  brings  yon  back  to  me  once  more  t 


ESSAYS 

DOROTHY   HELEN   BROWN 

For  many  years  I  have  intended  to  be  an  essayist,  a  form  of 
person  coming  from  the  irregular  verb  "To  essay," — I  essay, 
TJ.  S.  A.,  he  essays,  etc.,  varying  in  its  irregularity,  being  at 
times  more  irregular  than  at  others.  By  "many  years"  I  mean 
at  least  two  weeks,  but  I  was  delayed  in  the  publication  of  the 
same  by  an  absorbing  interest  in  scientific  research  somewhere 
along  the  line  of  the  "  aesthetic  value  of  an  ascetic  aspect."  It 
is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I  now  commence  the  task 
of  essaying  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  tantalizing  enigmas  of 
the  present  day. 

SIMILES 

I  never  especially  cared  for  similes.  I  mean  that  similes  in 
general  never  attracted  me  ;  by  that  I  do  not  infer  that  I  hold 
any  enmity  against  any  one  particular  simile,  yet  consider  a 
few  examples. 

I  seriously  object  to  a  young  girl's  "shaking  like  an  aspen  tree" 
merely  because  har  name  is  Ball  and  her  instructor  is  juggling 
the  Bs.  I  must  confess  the  comparison  is  odious  to  me,  for  I 
recall  that  the  time  was  when  I,  personally,  saw  an  aspen  tree 
and  it  was  shaking  at  the  time  that  I  saw  it.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  young  lady  about  to  be  called  upon  to  recite  was  in  the  same 
class  of  shakers  as  the  tree — Oh  my,  no  !  The  tree,  as  I  recall, 
was  much  the  superior  shaker,  and  moreover,  only  the  leaves 
shook — not  the  limbs. 

Then  too,  I  have  a  great  aversion  to  being  told  to  "keep  as 
still  as  a  mouse."  At  such  a  command,  sympathy  invariably 
rends  my  frame,  for  I  always  feel  that  the  person  who  ordered 
me  to  do  thus  must  be  very  deaf.  Did  you  ever  lie  in  your  bed 
and  mentally  trace  the  route  of  a  mouse  across  your  room  to  the 
waste-paper  basket?  After  permitting  him  to  crackle  there  for 
half  an  hour,  do  you  find  it  very  difficult  to  tell  when  he  has 
reached  the  tea  table  and  the  crackers  ?  After  such  an  ex- 
perience it  is  rather  annoying  to  be  told  to  "  keep  as  still  as  a 
mouse."  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  my  opinions  so  I 
can  only  say,  personally,  such  expressions  annoy  me. 


ADVICE    TO    SELLERS 

EL1ZABKTH    BCHLO88BB 

This  is  not  a  Btory  of  subterranean  terror  ;  nor  is  it  a  treatise 
on  economics;  it  Lb  a  Bolntion  of  weak  wit,  addressed  to  those 

who  sell  hats. 

1  [ave  til*-  hair  arranged  as  elaborately  and  untidily  as  possible, 
and  the  hands  well  spread  <>ut  some  where  on  the  person,  pre- 
ily  on  the  hips.     K  face  well  covered  with  languid 

indifference,  and  conceal  the  person  well  out  of  sight  of 
tomers.     When   the   floor   walker   has   yelled    himself   hoarse: 
Miss   Brady]     Miss  Brady!"   walk  aloofly  forth,   reflectively 
Btabbing  your  puiTs  with  a  pencil.     Ask  the  customers  in  your 
•  le,  old  world  manner. 

"Was  there  something  you  wanted  ?"  and  add,  "for  your- 
self or  the  little  girl  ?  M  Walk  away  again  and  remain  as  long 
as  possible,  or  until  you  see  the  patient— ahem,  the  customer — 
about  to  leave  the  store,  then  stroll  forth  laden  with  a  number 
of  the  most  hideous  articles  in  stock,  remarking  airily,  as  if  you 
might  be  alluding  to  yourself  : 

"  These  'ave  just  c'm  in." 

Do  not  allow  your  purchaser  to  try  these  specimens  on  her 
own  head.  Tear  them  gently  from  her  eager  hands  and  jam 
them  down  over  her  fast-dishevelling  locks.  Watch  her  face 
closely  and  at  an  occasional  expression  of  agonized  dissent, 
remark  : 

"That  looks  good  on  the  young  lady."  If  the  mother  accom- 
panies,  and  requests  that  flowers  be  shown  instead  of  feathers, 
Bay  kindly. 

"  We  don't  carry  them/1  or  if  she  suggests  a  rolling  shape 
repl; 

"  You  wonl  And  thai  in  any  of  the  shops.  Them's  last  year's 
styl< 

Some  persons  advocate  the  '  entering  attitude '  of  the  seller; 
as  for  instance  when  a  purchaser  said  ■  "  I  will  use  this  a  lot  at 
college, w  agreed  the  seller  immediately.  "That's  a  cottage 
hat  if  its  any  thing,  ma'm."  This  is  taking,  of  course,  but  the 
air  of  hauteur  is  more  invincible.     On  the  whole,  it  is  better  to 
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disagree  with  every  thing  your  customers  say.  What  they  dis- 
like about  your  hats  is,  of  course,  the  style.  They  do  not  like 
feathers  because  they  are  "  just  c'm  in."  They  do  not  like  the 
combination  of  purple  and  cerise  because  its  li  real  cute."  And 
above  all  they  do  not  like  small  hats  because  they  "  will  fix 
their  hair  the  old  way,  all  on  top."  Crush  their  spirits  as  you 
crush  their  coiffures,  becoming  more  patient  and  exasperating 
as  they  become  ruffled.  In  the  meanwhile,  remember  which 
hat  the  woman  tried  on  first.  If  she  intends  buying  any  hat 
at  all,  she  will  buy  this  one.  Finally,  as  you  see  she  is  nicely 
flushed  and  angry,  bring  forth  with  a  flourish  that  first  experi- 
ment. You  may  mention  any  price  you  choose  ;  she  is  at  the 
point  where  she  will  pay  anything,  to  get  out  of  the  shop. 
While  hot  add  the  hat,  garnish  with  box,  and  serve. 


" AFTER  COLLEGE,  WHAT" 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

When  we  are  graduating, 
Do  you  suppose,  or  not, 

We  will  have  ceased  debating 
That  "After  College,  What?" 

My  forte  ?    I  haven't  any, 
My  chances  are  but  few  ; 

And  they  say  there  are  so  many 
Many  things  a  girl  can  do. 

I'm  sure  my  future  punishment, 

Merited  or  not, 
Will  be  unending  argument 

On  "  After  College,  What?" 


THE  GIRL  AND  THE  STOCKING 

ADELAIDE    HERIOT   ARMS 

( )uce  upon  a  time  there  was  a  girl.  The  girl  was  a  Freshman 
in  college.  The  Freshmen  in  college  are  required  to  take  Gym. 
Gym.  is  an  abbreviated  form  for  Gymnastics  which  are  exer- 
cises for  your  legs  and  arms  and  the  adjoining  parts  ;  and  also 
for  Gymnasium  which  is  the  place  where  your  legs  and  arms 
and  adjoining  parts  are  exercised.     The  girl  took  Gym. 

One  day  when  the  girl  was  dressing  for  Gym.,  she  discovered 
a  hole  in  the  heel  of  her  stocking.  She  felt  very  badly  about 
the  hole — not  because  of  the  stocking  but  because  she  disliked 
very  much  to  darn  stockings.  She  felt  badly  also,  because  she 
had  so  little  time  before  Gym.  in  which  to  darn  a  hole. 

While  the  girl  was  feeling  badly  about  the  hole,  she  had  a 
thought.  She  thought,  "I  will  just  push  the  hole  down  into 
the  heel  of  my  Gym.  shoe  and  then  it  will  not  show  at  all."  Ac- 
cordingly, she  removed  her  shoe  and  arranged  the  hole.  Then 
she  put  on  her  shoe  again  and  started  for  the  Gym. 

She  had  gone  several  steps  when,  to  her  surprise,  she  heard 
something  rip.  She  looked  at  her  stocking.  It  was  the  stocking 
which  had  made  the  noise.  The  noise  had  made  a  very  large 
hole  in  the  stocking.  This  made  the  girl  feel  very  badly  in- 
deed, for  the  " standard  time"  on  the  college  clock  said  two" 
minutes  past  twelve.  Gym.  began  at  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve 
by  the  clock  in  the  Gym.,  which  was  five  minutes  slow  by  the 
college  clock. 

The  girl  went  back  to  her  room.  "I  will  put  on  a  different 
slacking  which  is  not  ripped,"  she  thought.  She  opened  a 
drawer  and  took  out.  many  stockings.  In  each  stocking  she 
found  a  hole.  This  made  the  girl. feel  very  badly,  but  soon  she 
had  another  thought."  I  will  darn  the  stocking  which  has  the 
smallest  hole  in  it."  was  her  thought.  She  looked  at  each  stock- 
ing carefully.  At  last  she  found  the  one  which  had  the  smallest 
hole.  But  the  smallest  hole  was  so  large  that  she  had  not  time 
to  dam  it.  Now  she  felt  so  badly  thai  she  had  never  felt  so 
awfully  before  in  her  whole  life. 
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At  last,  however,  she  had  another  thought.  She  found  a 
stocking  which  had  a  hole  in  the  leg  only.  She  put  the  stocking 
on  over  the  stocking  which  had  a  hole  in  the  heel.  This  covered 
up  both  the  holes,  so  she  hastily  added  her  shoe  and  again 
started  to  gym. 

The  "standard  time"  on  the  college  clock  said  nineteen  min- 
utes past  twelve,  which  meant  that  she  had  just  one  minute  to 
get  to  gym  before  the  gym  clock  said  fifteen  minutes  past 
twelve.  She  ran  very  fast,  so  fast  that  she  tripped  on  her  shoe- 
string, which  she  had  not  tied  because  she  had  been  in  such  a 
hurry.  She  fell  very  heavily — so  heavily  that  she  scraped  her 
knee  on  the  tar  walk.  She  also  scraped  a  hole  in  the  stocking 
which  had  no  hole  in  the  leg.  And  now  the  girl  felt  worse  than 
she  had  when  she  had  never  felt  so  awfully  before  in  her  whole 
life.     "  I  will  not  go  to  gym/'  she  cried. 

When  she  got  home  she  had  one  more  thought.  "  I  have  had 
all  this  trouble  because  all  my  stockings  were  holy.  I  will  not 
have  such  trouble  again,  for  I  shall  buy  a  new  pair  of  stockings 
and  save  them  to  wear  to  gym.  I  will  also  buy  a  pair  of 
high  shoes  so  that  I  can  wear  out  the  holy  stockings  and  not 
waste  them." 

Moral :  It's  never  too  late  to  mend. 


THE    COLLEGIATE    COLD 

MIRA  BIGELOW   WILSON 

The  thing  comes  upon  me.  It  has  me  in  its  fatal  grip.  Two 
months,  three  months,  four  months  I  have  warded  it  off.  I  have 
breathed  long  breaths,  walked  long  walks.  But  now  between 
breaths  it  clutches  at  my  throat,  till  I  cough  with  despair.  It 
is  upon  me  as  I  walk,  beckoning  the  wind  to  shiver  through  my 
cloak,  knocking  my  hat  to  one  side,  freezing  my  hands  and  feet, 
taking  its  horrible  vengeance,  paling  my  cheeks  and  reddening 
my  nose  till  all  the  world  must  know  that  I,  I,  the  incorrigible 
pedestrian  '*on  the  road  to  Wellville,"  am  beaten  at  my  own 
game.     I  have  a  cold. 

Finally  I  give  up  long  breaths,  long  walks.  I  am  an  outcast. 
My  first  sigh  is  scientific,  I  am  giving  my  cold  to  my  roommate. 
My  second  sigh  is  aesthetic  ;  as  I  pace  the  library  aisles,  someone 
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misses  my  rosy  cheeks.  My  third,  ah,  the  third  is  religions;  I 
coughed  in  the  president's  prayer.  And  the  last  sigh  I  heave 
in  Ethics  :  I'm  breaking  the  golden  rule  by  my  very  existence. 
Yet  I  have  no  plausible  means  of  attaining  non-existence. 
Sack-cloth  and  ashes  give  neither  scientific  nor  ethical  relief. 
As  I  said  before  I  am  giving  my  cold  to  my  roommate.  Sunny- 
side  is  full ;  the  Infirmary,  under  the  circumstances,  inhospit- 
able. There  are  but  two  things  left  to  be  done  ;  first  to  resur- 
rect from  the  lower  bureau  drawer  the  lace  and  drawnwork 
handkerchief  I  was  saving  for  "prom.,"  second,  to  write  the 
family  the  symptoms  in  detail.  Once  on  paper  you  have  per- 
haps noticed  how  symptoms  vanish.  Slightly  tinctured  with 
pneumonia  and  scarlet  fever,  you  can  often  make  a  letter  cany 
off  the  last  vestige  of  a  sore  throat.  But  it  will  necessitate  an 
explanatory  epistle  by  the  next  mail. 


SIGNIFICANT 

LEONORA  BRANCH    ' 

They're  sent  us  by  the  Registrar, 
They  coine  from  College  Hall, 

And  few  of  them  bring  joy  to  us, 
While  many  more  appall. 

They're  harmless  looking  little  things, 
In  fact,  they're  dainty,  quite, 

They're  merely  oblong  paper  slips, 
In  neatest  black  and  white. 

The  symbols  that  thy  bear  are  few, 

A,  B.  C,  D,  or  E, 
Their  meaning  few  will  know — but  ah, 

The  difference  to  me  ! 


CLASS  ROOMS  AND  THE  ILLUSTRATION  OF 
LITERATURE 

MARGARET   ROOKE,    INSTRUCTOR   IN   ITALIAN 

Having  been  asked  by  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  to  explain 
the  decoration  of  the  Italian  room  in  Seelye  Hall,  I  should  like 
first  of  all  to  describe  the  things  which  are  not  there,  and  which 
we  desire  to  have. 

The  time-honored  notion  of  language-teaching  is,  that  to 
apprehend  the  value  of  a  literature,  no  other  equipment  is 
required  than  the  printed  page.  Herein  other  subjects  are  at  a 
great  advantage  ;  no  one  dreams  of  proposing  that  the  sciences 
could  be  taught  without  essential  apparatus,  yet  that  is  the 
assumption  with  regard  to  modern  languages  accepted  more  or 
less  placidly  by  some  who  should  fight  it.  If  we  were  all  poets, 
we  might  possibly  evolve  from  our  inner  consciousness  a  vision 
of  the  thirteenth  century  which  should  make  Dante's  times  real 
to  us,  even  if  not  historically  accurate.  But,  mercifully  per- 
haps, all  students  are  not  poets,  and  therefore  to  expect  them 
to  understand  the  literature  of  a  time  they  cannot  visualize,  is 
to  ask  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Further,  it  is  cru- 
elty to  shut  learners  up  for  hours  at  a  time,  during  several 
years,  within  four  blank  walls.  A  certain  professor  of  Classical 
Archaeology  used  to  say  to  his  classes,  "  Students  seem  to  have 
been  carefully  trained  not  to  use  their  eyes  ;  they  come  here  to 
learn  to  look."  And  what  more  effective  training  in  voluntary 
blindness  could  they  receive,  than  to  sit  through  years  without 
any  other  example  of  line  than  the  angles  of  the  class  room 
walls,  or  of  color  than  the  last  monstrosity  of  cerise  or  violet 
which  fashion  has  impelled  them  to  wear  ?  While  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  the  great  works  of  literature,  their  visible  embod- 
iment should  be  before  the  eyes  ;  whereas  now  it  is  with  the 
student  as  with  the  villager  on  the  stile  :  "  Sometimes  I  sits  and 
thinks,  and  sometimes  I  just  sits."  Over  the  halls  of  learning 
we  have  written  :  "  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 

The  task  before  us  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  immensely  worth 
while.  To  understand  Italian  literature  from  1225  A.  D.  we 
need  to  visualize  the  life  of  the  land  from  1100.     That  is  to  say, 
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we  d<  ni  tbe  abundance  of  eight  centuries,  exam- 

;  [actions  of  their  various  crafts  (many  of  them  lost 

irn  ignorauci  aid  apprehend  tbe  thought 

and  skill  re,     En  other  words,  the  modern 

:  must  ;  museum,  a  b 

;  by.     Our  poet  or  chronicler  wanders  on  Italian 
to   follow,  we  must    have  ordnance  maps  of  the 
Pulci  went,  "a  fantastical-  un  sonetto";  contour 
maps  to  show   how   the    Blacks  dislodged    the  Whites   from 
>'s  castle,    ,f precipice-encurled   in  a  gash  of  the  wind- 
I    Apennine"  and  why  the  former  could   not    succeed  in 
climbing  the  Sarabuca,  "crudo  Basso"  where  Cino's  Selvaggia 
We  want  a  series  of  reproductions  of  portraits  of  Italian 
writers,  beginning  with  early  sepulchral  statues  through  Renais- 
sance portrait  medals  to  modern  paintings.     We  want  to  com- 
parethe  tendencies  to  he  noted  in  the  development  of  Italian 
Literature  with  those  in  any  of  the  minor  acts.      Even  a  small 
collection  of  enamels  or  illumination,  embroidery  of  metal  work, 
chronologically  arranged,  will   aid  the  student  to   verify   her 
conclusions   on   the  development  of  the  sonnet  or  of  didactic 
poetry. 

In  the  case  of  the  greater  arts  the  connection  is  closer  yet. 
Dante's  Purgatory  loses  much  of  its  meaning  unless  it  be  inter- 
preted by  the  paintings  of  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua:  his 
tie  of  Learning  and  his  figure  of  Fortune  are  incomprehen- 
sible without  the  personified  Sciences  of  the  Spanish  Chapel 
and  the  Siena  frescoes  of  the  virtues  of  government.  We  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when  large-scale  colored  repro- 
ductions of  the  chief  allegorical  paintings  of  the  Trecento  will 
□  view  in  the  class  room  where  the  development  of  allegory 
in  literature  is  being  studied;  when  a  collection  of  religious 
subjects  from  embroidery,  mosaic  and  stained  glass,  selected 
an-1  classified,  not  according  to  technique,  but  to  subject-matter. 

I   hand  to  illustrate  religious  writers,  from  Bonvesin  da 

to  Savonarola.     Then  we  shall  learn  from  Botticelli  how 
Poliziano's  Simonetta  appeared   to  her  contemporaries;    shall 

n  walls  the  buildings  Dante  knew,  and  trace  the 

inspiration  that  he  gathered  from  earlier  mosaic,  and  bronze 
and  marble  reliefs.  In  convenient  show- cases  we  may  hope  for 
at  lea  ray  leaf  of  the  illuminated  "pages  that  laughed  so 

bright  under  the  touch  of  Franco's  quill, n  with  perhaps  a minia- 
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ture  of  such  angels  as  Dante  himself  strove  to  paint  on  that  first 
anniversary.  And  examples  from  the  early  printing  presses 
must  not  be  wanting,  nor  of  the  crafts  that  made  the  various 
cities  famous,  glass  from  Murano,  pottery  from  Gubbio,  gold- 
stitchery  of  Florence. 

It  is  not  cheering  to  turn  from  a  vision  of  what  we  wish  to 
have  to  the  few  things  that  we  have  succeeded  in  gathering  in 
the  Italian  room  ;  but  we  must  hope  that  the  beginning  will 
not  be  the  end.  The  first  step  was  to  collect,  together  with  a 
portrait  of  Gariboldi  and  an  Italian  flag,  the  views  of  architec- 
ture presented  to  the  college  by  the  Italian  government  some 
years  ago.  These  are  chiefly  views  of  Pisa,  but  some  represent 
the  church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome.  We  have  a 
nucleus  for  the  collection  of  authors'  portraits  in  casts  of 
portrait-medals,  including  Leonello  d'Este  and  Savonarola,  and 
in  photographs  from  the  portraits  of  Girolamo  Benivieni  and 
the  so-called  Ariosto.  Casts  of  two  large  sculptured  shields 
show  us  the  dragon-strangling  eagle  of  the  Guelf  party  and  the 
crimson  lily  of  Florence.  The  color  reproduction  of  the  Sta 
Maria  del  Fiore  Dante  shows  the  poet  clad  in  the  red  Florentine 
lucco,  standing  before  the  closed  gates  of  Florence,  with  the 
three  kingdoms  of  eternity  around  him  ;  the  cast  of  the  Delia 
Robbia  relief  reproduces  fairly  well  the  glaze  and  color  of  the 
original.  The  Italian  Club  has  presented  a  similarly  glazed 
bust  of  a  child,  also  a  reproduction  of  an  early  mediaeval  bro- 
cade and  models  of  Pisan  architecture.  The  photograph  of 
Angelico's  Heavenly  Dance,  the  MS.  page  (from  a  fourteenth 
century  Lives  of  the  Saints)  and  a  color  reproduction  of  Ros- 
setti's  Dante's  dream  were  also  gifts.  I  may  add  that  few  as 
these  objects  are,  each  has  meant  a  protracted  fight  with  the 
United  States  Customs  ;  in  the  course  of  which  warfare  it  is  on 
record  that  the  Appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New  York  declared 
Delia  Robbia  reliefs  to  be  "not  educational."  Further,  the 
offer  of  a  loan  of  watercolors  could  not  be  accepted  because, 
though  objects  presented  to  educational  institutions  may  come 
in  free  of  duty,  objects  on  loan  are  charged  with  forty  per  cent, 
of  their  value. 

The  decoration  on  the  walls  is  intended  as  a  phrase  book,  to 
explain  a  few  words  of  the  great  mediaeval  language  of  heraldry. 
The  wall  that  is  to  the  right  on  entering,  shows  the  arms  of  the 
chief  Tuscan  cities:  inscribed  beneath  is  the  lament  of  Dante's 
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friend,  Cino  da  Pistoia,  yearning  in  hated  Naples  for  "the  new- 
monthfl  of  sweet   Tuscany."     In  the  midst.   Bur- 
rounded  by  the  homage  of  an  unknown  singer  to  "the  lily 
white  and  crimson,"  are  the  shields  thai  represent  the  threefold 

civic  aspect  of  the  greatest  city  of  Italian  fame  :  the  Red  Cross 
of  its  Signory,  the  Lily  of  the  City,  and  the  parti-coloured 
shield  of  the  Commune,  which  represents  the  union  of  Fiesole's 
white  and  Florence's  red  field.     The  central  inscription  "  Flor- 

.  flower  ever  fresh  in  thy  blossoming  "  is  taken  from  Q-uitone 

izzo's  lament  over  Florence's  defeat  at  Montaperti— a  defeat 

commemorated  in   the  tenth  canto  of  the  Inferno.     These  are 

three  Bhields  which  are  displayed  in  all  the  brightness  of 

coloured  marbles  at  the  foot  of  Giotto's  tower  and  also  in 
many  a  small  city  of  Florence's  domination.  On  the  opposite 
wall  are  represented,  in  mandorla  form,  the  arms  of  cities  of 
[Jpper  and  Central  Italy,  one  or  two  southern  and  Piedmontese 
cities  filling  the  space  below.  The  inscriptions  on  this  wall  are 
all  taken  from  the  Divine  Comedy;  the  lower  one  expressing 
the  exile's  despair  of  an  earthly  country,  while  the  others  which 
surround  the  smaller  shields  (stemmi  centilizi)  describe  the 
families  dominant  in  Dante's  day;  the  viper  of  the  Yisconti 
hading  the  Milanese  to  war  :  the  Delia  Scala,  who  at  Verona 
display  above  the  ladder  the  Imperial  eagle.  The  trees  which 
support  the  shields  of  each  province  are  :  for  Umbria,  its  tra- 
ditional  olive  ;  for  silk-weaving  Lombard jr,  the  mulberry;  while 
with  Venetia,  the  prose  poetry  of  a  living  writer  has  connected 
the  pomegranate,  scarlet  in  fruit  and  flower.  For  Romagna 
was  left  the  blossom  of  the  almond. 

<  >:i  one  side  of  the  window,  are  the  arms  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  the  "  Croce  argentea"  which  Carducci  sang,  and  round 
which  crystallized  the  unity  of  Italy,  conquering  in  that  sign. 
Tin-  words  which  describe  it,  should  be  modern,  and  so  are  taken 
from  Carducci's  "  Piemonte  "  and  describe  the  brief  triumph  of 

•  Alberto  at  Goito  "while  the  ensign  of  Savoy  waved  On 
high."  The  space  on  the  opposite  side  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Rome. 


EDITORIAL 


In  the  early  nineties  when  we  were  four  hundred  instead  of 
sixteen  hundred  students,  when,  on  tempting  spring  evenings, 
the  entire  college  swung  luxuriously  in  hammocks  over  in  the 
orchard,  when  the  Presidential  cow  grazed  in  clovered  serenity 
in  the  very  center  of  the  campus,  Smith  College  had  an  ambi- 
tion. No,  it  was  not  for  a  Million  Dollar  Fund,  nor  yet  for  a 
debating  society,  though  who  knows  but  that  there  were  some 
ardent  progressives  who,  even  then,  were  dreaming  of  Million 
Dollar  Funded  and  Debatable  bliss.  Smith  College  wished  a 
monthly  magazine,  an  ambition  so  daring  that,  for  years,  no 
one  ventured  to  carry  it  out.  And  when  at  last  the  publication 
was  started  it  was  with  the  doubts  and  fears  of  many  of  the 
loyal  friends  of  the  college. 

At  present  to  most  of  us  the  Monthly  seems  as  essential  and 
unquestioned  a  part  of  college  life  as  "  bacon  bats"  or  the  note- 
room.  In  other  words,  the  Monthly  has  been  a  success.  And 
the  source  of  this  success  may  be  traced  to  the  character  of  its 
founding.  It  was  a  college  enterprise,  meeting  a  college  need 
and  having  the  support  and  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  student 
body. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  students  are  inclined  to 
underestimate  their  relation  to  the  Monthly,  to  shift  the  entire 
task  of  producing  a  magazine  worthy  of  Smith  College  to  the 
board  of  editors.  Now,  the  Monthly  was,  is  and  ever  must  be 
essentially  the  property  of  the  entire  college.  It  is  "your" 
magazine.  The  board  of  editors  is  but  the  mechanism  which 
sets  your  vehicle  in  motion. 

Although  the  Monthly  has  many  loyal  supporters  and  con- 
tributors, we  realize  that  there  are  many  students  who  write 
and  yet  whose  work  we  never  see,  although  very  often  this 
material  has  been  recommended  as  suitable  for  th9  Monthly. 
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It  is  to  you  we  appeal,     This  reluctance  to  submit  material  may 
due,  we  feel,  either  to  false  modesty  about  your  owd  work  or 

be  uncertainty  whether  your  contributions  will  be  accepted. 
When  viewed  in  the  light  of  other  college  activities  this  timidity- 
is  hard  to  understand.  Most  of  us  with  any  ability  in  dramatics 
are  eager  to  "try  out"  for  a  part  in  a  division  or  in  a  senior 
play.  Why  should  we  not  be  as  willing  to  "  try  out"  our  work 
for  the  Monthly,  especially  since  our  opportunity  is  made  so 
conveniently  unobtrusive  ?  Outside  of  room  twelve  in  Seelye 
Hall  is  a  large  wooden  box  marked  "S.  C.  MONTHLY"  ;  and  the 
most  confidential  and  considerate  treatment  is  assured  to  all 
contributions  intrusted  to  it. 

Many  st  udentfl  do  not  hand  in  work  because  they  underestimate 
their  own  ability.  They  think  that,  because  they  can  not  write 
in  a  style  mysteriously  incomprehensible,  their  work  is  ordinary. 
To  be  natural  in  writing  is,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  highest 
art.  The  straining  after  originality  usually  results  in  common- 
place eccentricity. 

The  Monthly  was  founded  in  the  belief  that  the  writing  of 
the  students  was  not  only  interesting  but  also  of  some  literary 
merit.  The  high  standard  of  work  which  has  been  maintained 
through  twenty  years  of  publication  testifies  that  this  judgment 
was  correct.  However,  the  editors  have  so  much  confidence  in 
the  students  that  they  think  there  is  much  more  material  suit- 
able for  publication,  than  they  see.  No  one  expects  the  perfec- 
tion of  maturity  in  undergraduate  work.  But  we  know  that 
much  that  you  write,  if  it  expresses  your  own  personality  is  in- 
teresting. 

Smith  College  does  not  believe  in  intercollegiate  competition, 
thus  we  have  not  many  opportunities  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
student  world  outside  of  our  own  college  gates.  The  Monthly 
is  one  of  our  few  means  of  intercourse  with  other  colleges  and 
also  with  our  own  alumna*.  It  is  representative  of  our  thought 
and  of  our  ability.  Therefore  each  one  of  us  should  help  to 
make  it  expressive  of  the  best  the  college  has  to  offer.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  every  student  to  contribute  towards  making  the 
MONTHLY  a  representative  magazine. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


The  new  spring  election  of  courses  is  hold- 
Opportunities  ing  our  academic  attention  just  now.  Some 
of  us  doubtless  feel  as  though  we  were  order- 
ing the  menu  for  dinner  before  the  luncheon  dessert  has  left  the 
table,  and  fear  that  charlotte  russe  may  figure  on  our  card  to 
the  detriment  of  more  wholesome  dishes.  There  are  others 
who  only  regret  that  they  cannot  order  the  full  course — which 
thirty  years  would  scarcely  complete.  But  for  those  who  dain- 
tily select,  and  for  those  who  grimly  eliminate,  there  are  other 
opportunities  than  these,  opportunities  often  overlooked  or 
undervalued.  There  is  nobody  in  college  who  does  not  some- 
times wander  into  the  browsing  room  and  spend  a  delightful 
hour  in  the  centuries  of  the  quiet  past,  or  turn  the  pages  of  the 
busy  present  in  the  periodical  room.  We  all  have  at  least  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery.  These 
are  among  the  more  obvious  opportunities. 

On  the  second  floor  of  Seelye  Hall,  opposite  the  old  geology 
class  room,  is  a  pair  of  closed  doors  which  we  ignore  or  regard 
with  subdued  curiosity  as  we  daily  pass  them  on  our  way. 
They  once  opened  into  the  old  library,  but  now  the  shelves  that 
held  our  printed  records  have  reverted  to  nature's  hieroglyphics. 
It  is  the  geological  museum,  and  though  the  doors  are  closed 
they  are  very  seldom  locked — we  are  at  liberty,  indeed  cordially 
invited,  to  enter  when  we  will  and  browse  through  another 
hour  in  the  centuries  of  the  quietest  past.  Up-stairs  in  the 
gallery  are  some  specimens  of  the  famous  "bird-tracks"  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  We  are  all  more  of  less  conscious  that  we 
have  heard  at  some  time  of  the  particular  geological  interest  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  we  are  likely  to  nod  our  head 
sagely  and  admit  that  we  have  been  a  privileged  dweller  there. 
And   truly  it  is  hard  of  our  own  free  will  to  start  on  such  a 
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bird-tracks.'1     To  be  sure  they  are  on  the 
throw  from  the  Springfield  trolley — but 

ID  more  easily  follow  the  tracks  in  our  own  museum.  They 
are  large,  three-toed,  fossil  footprints,  left  by  huge  reptiles 
in  the  wet  Bhore  sand  ages  ago,   and   preserved  by  further 

-its  which  have  been  baked  into  stone  by  the  sun.  The 
formation  of  the  valley  Is  a  second  interest;  it  is  graphically 
explained  by  a  colored  relief  chart  which  hangs  just  within  the 
doorway  of  the  class  room.  It  includes  Williamsburg  on  the 
n  >rth  and  the  Holyoke  Range  on  the  south  ;  here  are  the  flood 
plains,  and  there  the  ox-bow.  The  photographs  on  the  walls  of 
the  room  art-  very  interesting,  and  the  study  trays  hold  some 
lis  well  worth  looking  over. 
Among  the  opportunities  which  are  not  fully  realized  there 
i<  one  that  needs  no  introduction.  Every  fall  towards  the  end 
of  October  we  read  on  the  weekly  bulletin  a  notice  of  the 
Annual  Chrysanthemum  Exhibit  at  the  Lyman  Plant  House; 
and  those  who  are  fortunate  in  having  friends  in  the  horticul- 
ture  class  enjoy  a  compulsory  trip  of  inspection  through  the 
buildings.  But  many  of  us  get  no  further  than  the  excellent 
intention  of  running  down  some  day  to  see  what  it  is  all  about. 
The  original  houses  were  given  to  Smith  College  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
R.  Lyman  in  memory  of  his  mother,  and  Mr.  Lyman's  children 
Later  added  the  second  row  as  it  stands  at  present.  As  a  memo- 
rial gift  the  houses  were  built  to  last,  and  from  the  beginning 
they  were  planned  purely  for  educational  work.  This  relief 
from  the  burden  of  self-support  has  allowed  a  greater  scope, 
both  in  choice  and  in  rate  of  accumulation,  than  is  often  possi- 
ble. So  that  there  are  very  few  college  green  houses  that  can 
compare  at  all  favorably  with  the  Lyman  Plant  House,  and 
there  are  none  that  surpass  it.  In  the  five  sections  that  are 
daily  open  to  visitors  there  is  so  much  of  interest  and  beauty 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  place  an  emphasis.  Yet  in  all  green 
houses  there  are  influences  that  especially  favor  the  growth  of 
some  plants  and  retard  others.  The  big  centre  bed  in  the 
tropical  house  has  such  a  luxuriance  of  growth  that  every  year 
fine  specimens  have  to  be  removed  ;  the  banana  trees  flourish 
there  and  occasionally  fruit  ;  the  palms  would  lift  the  very  roof 
with  their  sturdy  fronds.  In  the  next  house  there  are  some 
remarkable  stag-horn  ferns  ;  these  are  always  listed  among  the 
u  difficult  n   plants  and  it  is  very  unusual   to  find   them  so  happy 
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in  their  surroundings.  Wandering  on  we  find  the  rosy  Crown 
of  Thorns  and  a  descendant  of  the  old  Egyptian  Papyrus. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  opportunity  for  a  delightful  hour  in  a 
varied  world  of  growing  things  !  And  yet  we  more  than  sus- 
pect that  there  are  not  a  few  students  graduated  from  college 
who  have  never  once  entered  the  Plant  House.  R.  C. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  busily  thinking 
during  our  spare  moments  about  what  plan  we  are  to  pursue  in 
our  new  capacity  of  editor.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  it  is 
best  to  have  a  method,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  good 
one.  So,  in  order  to  give  the  matter  due  consideration,  we  have 
looked  over  old  numbers  of  our  magazine  in  order  to  see  what 
methods  previous  editors  have  employed.  Some  have,  in  a  way 
often  delightfully  haphazard,  criticized  in  detail  those  portions 
of  the  college  magazines  that  appealed  to  them  most  or  those 
that  seemed  to  them  poorest.  Others  have  systematically  fol- 
lowed some  purpose  and  carried  it  on  throughout  their  work. 
We  reach  much  the  same  conclusion  from  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  editorial  sections  of  our  exchanges  ;  each  editor  writes  in 
the  manner  most  pleasing  to  his  or  her  own  fancy.  Since  we 
ourselves  have  a  tendency  to  be  methodical  and  orderly,  should 
we  not  choose  a  plan  that  is  in  itself  inclined  to  be  systematic  ? 
Our  predecessor  carried  on  her  work  admirably  by  topics.  It 
seemed  to  us  an  excellent  plan,  and  we  have  finally  decided  that 
we,  too,  shall  proceed  by  topics.  And  we  shall  take  up  each 
time  that  variety  of  literature  which  seems  to  us  best  in  the 
college  magazines  of  the  month,  whether  it  be  stories,  poems, 
essays,  or  other  forms  of  writing. 

We  have  read  somewhere  an  article  dealing  with  the  writers 
of  book  reviews.  This  article  speaks  of  the  fact  that  often 
many  editions  of  poor  or  badly  written  books  are  published  and 
sold,  because  of  the  notoriety  given  them  by  the  slashing  critic- 
isms of  the  reviewers.  Public  attention  is  attracted  by  things 
that  are  very  good  or  very  bad;  mediocre  things  as  a  rule  have 
little  interest.  So  it  is  with  books.  The  writer  of  this  article 
of  which  we  speak  counsels  book  reviewers  to  criticize  only 
books  that  have  some  merit,  and  let  the  poor  ones  die  a  natural 
death.  We  think  that  this  holds  true  to  some  extent  of  magazine 
articles  as  well,  even  of  those  in  magazines  with  a  circle  of 
readers  as  small  as  that  of  the  college  magazines  must  be.     So 
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we  ourselves  have  decided  to  criticize  on  the  whole  only  the  best 
that  appears  in  the  college  magazines,  except  in  some  cases  where 
a  little  judicious  ridicule  may  be  a  spur  to  the  attainment  of 
ter  tilings. 
Now  we  must  turn  to  our  exchanges.  The  stories  seem  to  us 
particularly  good  this  month.  In  the  Occident  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent story  "Speaking  of  Bernita  "  which  is  entertaining  and 
humorous,  new  as  to  plot,  and  well  worked  out.  '*  Laus  Veneris" 
in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is  well  written  and  sincere,  and 
the  two  short  stories  in  the  Harvard  Advocate,  "A  Business 
Proposition  "  and  "Ethics  of  a  Profession  "  are  both  excellent 
in  many  ways.  "The  Parental  Yoke"  in  the  Columbia  Monthly 
interested  us.  The  characters  are  well  developed  and  the  story 
to  a  great  extent  true,  but  are  there  any  real  people  such  as  these 
that  are  portrayed  ?  Are  not  the  types  somewhat  exaggerated, 
and  does  not  the  story  tend  to  be  morbid  because  of  this  ? 

D.  O. 
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DRAMATICS  TICKETS 


Applications  should  be  placed  on  file  at  the  General  Secretary's  Office,  184 
Elm  Street,  Northampton.  Alumna?  are  urged  to  apply  for  the  Thursday 
evening  performance  if  possible,  as  Saturday  evening  is  not  open  to  alumnae, 
and  the  waiting  list  is  the  only  opportunity  for  Friday  evening. 

Each  alumna  may  apply  for  only  one  ticket  for  Friday  eventng  ;  more 
than  one  ticket  may  be  obtained  on  a  Thursday  evening  application.  No 
deposit  is  required  to  secure  the  ticket,  which  may  be  claimed  on  arrival  in 
Northampton  from  the  business  manager  in  Seelye  Hall.  Tickets  will  be 
held  only  until  five  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  unless  a  request  has 
been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  theatre.  Applications  are  not  trans- 
ferable, and  should  be  cancelled  at  once  if  not  wanted. 

In  May  all  those  who  have  applied  for  tickets  will  receive  a  request  to  con- 
firm the  applications.  Tickets  will  then  be  assigned  only  to  those  who  respond 
to  this  request.  The  prices  of  the  seats  will  range  on  Thursday  evening  from 
$1.50  to  $.75,  and  on  Friday  from  $2.00  to  $.75.  The  desired  price  of  a  seat 
should  be  indicated  in  the  application.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  to  all 
non-members  of  the  Alumanae  Association  for  the  filing  of  the  application. 
The  fee  may  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  at  the  time  of  application. 

ALUMNAE  HEADQUARTERS 

Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  urged  to  register  as  soon  as 
possible  in  Seelye  Hall,  Room  1.  Tickets  for  collation,  Baccalaureate,  etc., 
will  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  registered.  The  room  will  be  open  for 
registration  at  nine  o'clock  on  Friday,  June  13. 

The  postmaster  earnestly  requests  each  alumna  to  notify  her  correspond 
ents  of  the  street  and  number  of  her  Northampton  address  at  Commence- 
ment, in  order  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail.  Any  alumna  who  is 
uncertain  of  a  definite  address  may  have  her  mail  sent  in  care  of  the  General 
Secretary,  1  Seelye  Hall. 

The  General  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  securing  off. 
campus  rooms  or  supplying  information  of  any  kind.  Her  services  are  at 
the  disposal  of  all  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
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PERSONALS 

•ributions  to  this  department  ire  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
;n  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Eloise  Schmidt,  Q-illett  Honse.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

'•Irs.  Bernard Westerman  (Miriam  A.  Myers).     Address:  Hotel  Belle- 
vut\  San  Franoisoo,  California. 

'<".).     Ethel  Blandin  is  doing  cataloging  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania, 

Anna  Block  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Charles  Clark  Vance  and 

will  be  married  in  October. 
:  trade  Buzzard  has  passed  the  New  York  City  examinations  in  English 

and  is  to  teach  there  next  fall. 
Jessie  Chase  has  announced  her  engagement  to  James  Lewis  Malcolm. 
Mrs.  Eliot  R.  Clark  (Eleanor  Linton)  has  left  with  her  husband  for  five 

months  in  Europe,  three  of  which  they  will  buth  spend  in  study  at  the 

University  of  Cracon. 
Mary  Ellis  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Eugene  Stewart  Anderson 

of  Springfield.  Massachusetts. 
Henrietta  Harris  will  sail  on  June  17  for  a  three  months'  trip  to  Norway. 

Sweden  and  Denmark. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald:  "The  large 
ion  bridge  of  fifty  tables  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  ball  room  of 

the  Tuileries,  in  charge  of  Miss  Dorothy  Miner  '09,  assisted  by  Miss 

Mary  Eliot,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Smith  College  Million  Dollar 

Fund.     .     .     .     The  afternoon  was  a  great  success  and  over  $195  was 

cleared." 
Marcia  Reed  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Victor  Abbot  Binford 

and  will  be  married  in  August. 
Gertrude  Schwarz  Bailed  on  April  26  for  three  months  abroad.     Add; 

Care  of  Brown.  Shipley  and  ( Sompany,  128  Pall  Mall.  London. 
Alice  Waters  has  Bpeni  the  winter  in  California. 
Jans  B,  Wheeler  will  ]>*■  married  on  May  ">i  to  Roland  Lord  O'Brien  and 

will  spend  thesnmmeron  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
Ml.     Dorothy  Abbot  hat  ading  the  winter  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Anna  May  Dangherty  is  teaching  Mathematics  in  the  lli.urh  school  at 

Indiana.  IVnns\  lvania. 

Helen  Earls  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Henry  Et.  Johnston, 
lb lan  Bstey  Is  the  head  of  !h-   Greek  Department  at  Emporia  Co'*' 

Emporia,  Kansas. 
( Ibristin*  Mason  is  doing  stenography  work  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
urlotte  Perry  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  California. 

Margate!    Etnaaell  is  doing  social  volunteer  work  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
She  is  the  Chief  (Juardian  of  the  A.  C.  A.  Camp  Fire  there. 
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'11.     Helen  Snapp  has  been  working  in  a  charity  club  in  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Thorne.  Temporary  address  :  Greenwich  House,  26  Jones 
Street,  New  York  City. 

K.  Ruth  Weber  is  working  in  the  accounting  department  of  the  Globe 
Indemnity  Company  in  New  York  City  and  is  also  corresponding  sec- 
retary for  the  New  York  Smith  Club. 

Margaretta  Williams  is  teaching  in  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 
'12.     Edna  Gladys  Cherryman  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Howard 
Tilghman  and  will  be  married  in  October. 

Mary  Parmly  Koues  is  doing  social  work  with  Winifred  Notman  '11  at 
the  Neighborhood  Houes,  Keene  Valley.  New  York. 

MARRIAGES 

'96.     Mrs.  H.  A.  Loomis  (Emily  Betts)  to  Paul  M.  Strayer.      Address  :  380 

Oxford  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
'97.     Laura  J.  Galacar  to  Robert  Winthrop  Ames,  April  22,  1913.     Address  : 

115  Mill  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
'99.     Eleanor  R.  Goldthwait  to  James  C.  Graves,  Jr.     Address:   1108  West 

Eighth  Avenue.  Spokane.  Washington. 
Ruth  L.  Strickland  to  Herbert  Edwin  Allen,  April  23,  1913.     Address  : 

Clinton,  New  York. 
'00.     Helen  C.  Kerruish  to  Frederick  Delano  Buffum,  October  16,  1912.     Ad- 
dress :  6004  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
'01.     Rosamond  Hull  to  Harold  Francis  Morse,  February  22,  1912.     Address  : 

Bingham  ton,  New  York. 
'03.     Mrs.  James  D.  Beard  (Leolyn  Smith)  to  William  S.  Morgan.  August  1, 

1912.     Address  :  1639  La  Loma  Avenue,  Berkeley.  California. 
Blanche  Erwin  to  William  J.  Frawley.     Address  :  246  Belmont  Street, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
'03.     Grace  P.  Reynolds  to  Winthrop  Merton  Rice,  April  2,  1913.     Address  : 

Webbs  Hill,  Stamford.  Connecticut. 
'05.     Emily  S.  Emerson  to  Edmund  Ezra  Day.     Address  :   7  Chauncy  Street, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
'06.     Edith  Moore  to  Eben  Atwood,  October  16,  1912.     Address  :  2732  Irving 

Avenue  South,  Minneapolis.  Minuesota. 
'07.     Laura  C.  Geddes  to  Walter  Siegrist  Miller,  March  26,  1913.     Address  : 

625  Virginia  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
'08.     Clara  E.  Meier  to  Ferdinand  Schevill,  March  16,  1913.     Address  :  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
'09.    Julia  L.  Dole  to  Warner  Green  Baird,  January  14, 1913.     Address  :  1104 

Michigan  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Dorothy  Donnell  to  Harold  Gilmore  Calhoun,  March  1,  1913.     Address  i 

La  Porte  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
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Men  to  Louis  Wyeth  Page.     Address:   929  South  Union 

.\y.  :.'...  Pueblo,  Colon 

Mildred  E.  Baxter  bo  G  Frederick  Weaver.  January  18,   1918, 

Address:  Deerfield,  Wen  Fork. 
Stolen  C.  Bradlej  to  Hamilton  Brooks  Wood.  November  '-2G.  1912,    Ad- 

drees:  51  Institute  Boad,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
M.  Brminie  R<»st  to  Lewis  Sherman,  Jr.    Address  :  882  88th  Btrset,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
Gtladvs  Etalstoo  to  Georgs  Lowe  Bsbsop,  February  11,  wis.    Address 

in*  West  6th  Avenue,  Colnmbns,  Ohio. 
11.     Madalene  Bullard  to  Dean  Sags  Patton,  November  1G.  1912.     Address: 
.  GHen  Btrset,  Glensfalls.  New  York. 
Mary  H.  James  to  Earl  A.  Emerson.      Address:    106  East  7th  Street, 

(  Sovington,  Kentucky. 
Helen  Bhepard  to  Thomas  Rockwell  Cooler.  March,  1913. 


CALENDAR 


May     17.     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
Albright  House  Reception. 
"       21.     Field  Day. 

Division  D  Dramatics. 
"       23.     Concert,    "Hiawatha,''  by  the  Northampton    High 

School  Chorus. 
"       24.     Senior  Reception  to  the  Faculty. 
"      28.     Open  meeting  of  Clef  Club. 
"      30.     Memorial  Day. 
June     •-.     Final   Examinations   Begin, 

l".     Meetings  of  Alpha  and  Phi   Kappa  Psi  Societies. 
ii.     Dress  Rehearsal  of  Senior  Dramatics. 
L8.     Senior  Dramatics, 
13.     Senior  Dramatica 
ii.     Meeting  of  the  Aiumnse  Association. 
Senior  1  dramatics. 
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THE  USE  OF  PROSE  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS* 

MARIAN   ISABEL   STORM 

"Not  if  men's  tongues  and  angels'  all  in  one 

Spake,  might  the  word  be  said  that  might  speak  Thee." 

Even  as  the  sociologist  longs  to  pen  all  mankind  into  "types," 
so  the  amateur  Shakespearian  would  fain  classify  the  master's 
methods  of  using  prose  under  definite  heads  ;  perhaps  in  a 
neat  table,  which  could  be  appended  to  the  high  school  editions 
of  "Julius  Csesar."  "Of  course,"  the  beginner  comfortably 
decides,  "  Shakespeare  uses  blank  verse  for  matters  of  import, 
deep   thought,    or   beauty  ;    song-forms    for    the   delicate   and 

*  Editor's  Note.— This  essay  received  the  prize  offered  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness 
to  the  juniors  of  Smith  College  for  the  best  essay  on  the  specified  Shakespearian  subject. 
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lyrical  ;  and  prose  for  the  commonplace."     And  then  he  finds 

Liban  discoursing  in  elegant  blank  verse,  rough 

war-ditties  in  the  smoothesl  of  stanzas,  and  Hamlet  addressing 

e.     So  that  restful  theory  di 

It  is  with  a  kind  of  desperate  joy  that  o  Ltures  to  Bay 

:.  from  his  «>wn  poor  observation,  about  Shakespeare's 
work.  Well  might  the  scholars,  Oldand  New,  from  Hen  Jousou 
to  Fl(  d  point  the  linger  of  scoru  at  the  pretentions 

new-comer.  So  much  can  soon  be  learned  from  a  little  study 
of  criticism.  No  statement  made  upon  this  inexhaustible  sub- 
will  remain  unchallenged,  or,  perhaps,  underided.  And  is 
it  not  altruistic  for  the  humble  ones  to  furnish  abundant  prey 
for  critics  who  have  truly  arrived  ? 

In  the  very  early  plays,  Shakespeare,  following  the  example 
of  his  most  influential  predecessor,  Marlowe,  carefully  avoids 
prose.  The  blank  verse  is  exact  and  polished  ;  run-on  lines  are 
infrequent ;  and  weak  endings  and  light  endings  do  not  occur. 
Rhyme,  contrary  to  Marlowe's  method,  is  used  with  some  free- 
dom, not  only  in  the  rhyme-tags  at  the  ends  of  scenes,  and  in 
songs,  but  in  the  main  body  of  the  pentameter  itself.  The 
effect  is  more  epic  than  dramatic  (vide  Gollanz),  more  laborious 
than  free,  more  scholarly  than  human.  Later  the  master  criti- 
cizes his  earliest  plays  himself,  for  they  do  not  ki  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  life." 

If  we  accept  the  very  doubtful  Titus  Andronicus  as  Shake- 
speare's, we  find  that  he  here  begins  his  custom,  continued 
straight  through  to  ''The  Tempest,"  of  making  clowns  and 
Bpeak  in  prose  (IV,  4,  40).  It  requires  no  very  subtle 
analysis  to  reveal  the  reason  for  this.  A  modern  writer  has 
Baid  thai  aothing  shows  up  a  platitude  like  poetry,  and  some  of 
Shakespeare's  fools  do  utter  platitudes  that  seem  threadbare — a 
defect  never  found  in  his  authentic  verse.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
hitching  Pegasus  to  the  plough  to  bend  blank  verse  to  the  task 
aveying  the  coarse  jokes,  introduced  as  a  concession  to  the 
illiterate  part  of  the  audience,  in  the  early  plays  and  some  of 
the  later. 

Dealing,  now,  with  the  early  group,  say  from  "Love's  La- 
bour's Lost"  to  "  King  John,"  we  find  a  series  of  experiments, 
the  deliberate  casting  about  of  a  great  but  immature  genius  for 
the  most  satisfactory  vehicle  whereby  to  portray  life.  For 
nowhere  in  his  dramas  is  Shakespeare  seeking  to  force  upon  us 
his  views  or  his  philosophy  :  the  loftiness  of  the  plays  springs 
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from  their  unequalled  objectivity.  And,  daring  the  disgust  of 
Browning,  we  may  seek  the  subjective  side  in  the  more  spon- 
taneous sonnets. 

The  prose  of  "Love's  Labour's  Lost"  seems  dreary  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  so  full  of  play  on  words  and  conceits  of  expres- 
sion that  it  reads  like  a  chain  of  riddles.  As  a  good  example 
take  I,  2.  This,  the  Germans  would  say,  "ist  weiszes  Papier 
schwarz  zu  machen."  Yet  out  of  Dull,  the  constable,  we  shall 
see  Dogberry  develop.  Also  this  play  contains  two  speeches  of 
Biron  that  bear  directly  on  the  discussion.     First,  he  forswears 

11  Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical." 

Evidently  Shakespeare,  like  Wordsworth,  here  plans  to  free 
himself  from  the  clogs  of  "poetic  diction." 

"  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage  ; — bear  with  me,  I  am  sick  ; 

I'll  leave  it  by  degrees," 

continues  Biron.  And  that  is  just  what  Shakespeare  does. 
(Mr.  Gollanz  calls  attention  to  this  in  his  preface.)  Quibbles, 
verbosity,  alliteration,  are  to  be  gradually  eliminated,  leaving 
a  gem  of  the  crystalline  purity  of  "  Macbeth." 

"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  contains  abundant  prose,  all 
used  just  as  one  would  expect.  Speed  and  Launce,  the  clowns, 
employ  it  for  their  nonsense,  and  when  talking  with  them  the 
heroes  descend  from  verse.  The  brigands  are  very  careful  of 
their  lines,  as  befits  romantic  characters. 

Leaving  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  which  contains  no  new 
development  (the  entrance  of  a  servant  or  constable  gives  the 
signal  for  prose),  we  come  to  the  pseudo-Shakespearean  "King 
Henry  VI."  The  first  part  of  this  play  is  in  the  true  Mario  wan 
manner,  and  prose  is  banished  entirely,  but  into  the  second 
part  it  is  woven  with  some  care.  Here  the  ignoble  Cade  and 
his  peasant  followers  speak  in  prose  only  ;  contrast  this  with 
the  careful  blank  verse  of  the  outlaws  in  "Two  Gentlemen." 
In  I,  4,  the  conspirators  against  the  duchess  use  prose  for  their 
scheming  ;  but  when  they  call  forth  spirits  from  th«  earth  the 
same  vehicle  grows  inadequate.  The  rule  for  prose  here  is 
obvious  :  assign  it  to  the  trivial,  the  ignoble,  and  the  low  comic. 
In  the  third  part,  strangely  enough,  we  find  verse  only. 
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I  now  we  come  to  a  new  note,  a  play  written  like  a  lyric, 
••  ECing  Richard  II.'"  Its  manner  owes  nothing  to  either  Kyd 
or  Marlowe.     In  only  two  pli  Dsion  of  the  moment 

break  down  the  verse,  which  is  more  musical  and  flowing  than 
in  any  other  play.  In  II.  *.\  100-122,  the  excitement  and  anxiety 
of  the  old  duke  roughens  his  speeches  into  what  would  have 

prose  in  a  later  work  ;  and  in  IV,  1,  310-315,  the  quick 
give  and  take  of  question  and  answer  works  the  Bame  change. 

"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  is  very  significant  for  our 
purpose.  In  the  rehearsal  scene  of  the  "  rude  mechanicals"  we 
find  their  delightfully  silly  speeches  in  prose,  but  here  and 
there,  delicate  as  thistledown,  are  the  verse-forms  used  by 
Puck.  And  then,  an  excellent  example,  is  the  scene  between 
Titania  and  Bottom.  The  fair}'  speaks  as  befits  her  ;  the  clown 
does,  too  : 

"  Tit.     What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet  love? 
Bot.'  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.      Let's  have  the  tong>  and 
the  bones." 

Here,  as  usual,  quibbles  and  sarcastic  comments  are  put  into 
prose  (V,  1).  In  the  same  scene  we  find  a  forward  link  in  the 
ridicule  of  laboriously  constructed  verse  ;  Shakespeare  will 
never  let  poetry  and  its  demands  oppress  him,  as  Bottom  does. 
The  Marlowan  "  King  Richard  III"  adheres  rigidly  to  blank 
verse  ;  but  there  is  a  real  evolution  in  the  murder  scene  (I,  4). 
Here  the  murderers  discuss  in  prose  their  bloody  task  and  the 
gold  they  are  to  receive  for  it,  but  when  Clarence  wakes  the 
text  rises  to  beauty,  pathos,  and  iambic  pentameter  : 


"  First  Mukd.     Where  is  thy  conscience  now? 

>ND  Mukd.     In  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  purse.'' 


But  later 


•si j  ohd  Murd.    And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl  on  thee 
For  false  foreswearing,  and  for  murder,  too." 

"King  John"  is  in  the  same  manner,  but  even  more  carefully 
does  it  avoid  prose  and  rhj  me. 

One  would  expect  much  material  in  such  a  comedy  as  " The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  bul  prose  is  used  sparingly  and  in  the 

most  obvious  way  (i.  e.,  in  servants'  jests  and   complaints).     It 
cnewhat  of  a  shock  to  find  Katharina  and  Petruchio  scold- 
ing and    railing  in  elegant  verse.      A  few  years  later  they  might 
have  used  prose.     (Vide  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  I,  1.) 
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Dealing  with  a  second  group,  say  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
to  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  we  find  it  possible  to  apply  a 
new  principle  :  any  speech  arising  from  surprise,  lack  of  prepa- 
ration or  incredulity,  will  be  in  prose.  In  the  former  play  the 
speeches  of  the  servants  and  hired  musicians  are,  as  is  natural, 
given  to  prose.  Here,  too,  the  characters  interact  strongly 
upon  one  another.  When  Juliet  is  with  the  nurse  the  latter 
often  speaks  in  verse,  though  she  tends  to  prose  ;  when  Romeo 
is  jesting  with  Mercutio  or  the  nurse  he  uses  prose,  though 
otherwise  he  speaks  entirely  in  musical  verse.  It  is  obvious 
that  Mercutio,  "so  full  of  his  ropery,"  could  not  put  his  quib- 
bles and  sarcasm  into  anything  but  prose.  Yet  how  much 
more  compact  and  witty  his  lines  are  than  any  of  the  like  pre- 
ceding !  Gradually  these  bits  of  prose  are  becoming  choice  and 
less  verbose.  The  change  that  Shakespeare  is  making  stands 
foreshadowed  in  II,  6,  30-31  : 

"  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  at  his  substance,  not  of  ornament." 

Closely  linked  to  the  above  play  is  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Gratiano  is  a  companion-piece  to  Mercutio,  but  his  speeches, 
more  pithy  and  less  fantastic,  go  easily  into  verse.  We  find 
the  clever  and  trivial  chat  between  Portia  and  Nerissa  in  prose, 
but  after  this  the  heroine  never  descends  from  verse.  Shylock, 
in  I,  3,  because  he  is  swayed  first  by  surprise  and  then  by  base 
cunning,  uses  prose  ;  but  the  following  speeches  are  carefully 
prepared,  slowly  thought  out,  and  the  principle  stated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  holds.  Notice,  too,  the  smoothness  of 
Portia's  blank  verse  in  the  court  scene  ;  she  has  arranged  this 
beforehand  ;  prose  would  jar.  As  always,  the  fool's  speeches 
are  in  prose.  The  moonlight  scene  offers  a  good  example  of  the 
two  vehicles  combined  ;  the  beauty  of  night  lifts  even  Stephano 
into  verse,  but  Launcelot,  dashing  in,  usurps  the  atmosphere, 
as  it  were,  by  his  own  waggisli  personality.  Of  great  interest 
is  the  ascent  of  Shylock's  speeches  as  his  passion  grows  in  tragic 
grandeur  ;  while  it  is  an  impotent  rage  he  uses  prose  ;  but  when 
it  has  waxed  to  a  purposeful,  confident  hatred,  as  in  the  court 
scene,  he  speaks  in  majestic  verse.  It  may  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  III,  5,  48-50,  as  a  significant  "straw"  ; 

"Lor.     How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word!    I  think  the  best 
grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence." 
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From  now  on  we  find  prose  and  verse  woven  together,  no 
longer  by  a  hand  of  experiment,  but  by  one  of  masterly  free- 
dom. In  the  earlier  group  the  two  are  I  in  side  by  side, 
Lacking  the  stamp  of  essential  connection  :  later  they  are  woven 
with  matchless  art,  bearing,  finally,  a  face  of  necessity  ;  and 
last  of  all  the}'  are  joined  with  splendid  carelessness,  like  the 
pattern  of  an  Oriental  rug.  Excellent,  as  examples  of  the 
second  type,  are  the  historical  plays  "King  Henry  IV"  and 
"  King  Henry  V.v  With  what  naturalness  and  ease  does  Hot- 
spur's peppery  outburst  change  into  the  tender  verse-speech  of 
his  wife  !  How  plainly  we  see  the  prince  mastering  the  liber- 
tine in  Henry's  speeches  as  they  rise  from  the  commonplace  to 
the  regal,  from  prose  to  vers 

"Well,  I'll  go  with  thee:   provide  us  all  things  necessary  and  meet 
me  to-morrow  night  in  Eastcheap  ;  there  I'll  sup." 

11 1  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness  ; 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun.'" 

After  a  wild  revel  in  which  he  uses  prose  throughout,  he 
addresses  the  sheriff  in  his  true  character:  "The  man,  I  do 
assure  you,  is  not  here;  for  I  myself  at  this  time  have  em- 
ployed him." 

A  book  were  too  small  adequately  to  discuss  the  use  of  prose 
in  these  plays  of  159G-1600.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Falstaff's  speeches,  which  would  be  unbefitting  indeed  in 
aught  save  prose.  His  comments,  to  be  sure,  are  shrewd 
enough,  as  in  the  famous  "honour"  discourse,  but  the  reason- 
ing that  governs  them  is  base,  nowhere  worthy  the  dignity  of 
verse.  We  see  Shakespeare's  growing  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  concise  prose  in  Pistol's  burlesques  that  ridicule  misused  and 
bombastic  blank  verse.  "Henry  V"  has  one  of  the  longest 
prose  speeches  in  all  the  plays  (IV,  1)  and  hard  upon  it  follows 
the  Buperb  soliloquy  in  blank  verse  : 

"  It  Is  no  English  treason  to  cut  French  crowns,  and  to-morrow 
the  king  himself  will  be  a  clipper." 

(Alone)   "  Upon  the  king  1    Let  as  onr  lives,  our  souls, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives, 

Our  children  and  onr  sins  lay  on  the  king  !  " 

.  is  one  of  many  scones  where  prose  is  used  throughout  for 
repartoo. 
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"As  you  Like  It"  is  hard  to  analyze.  Rosalind  and  Celia  use 
prose  for  their  chat,  as  in  the  first  Portia-Nerissa  scene  ;  Touch- 
stone and  Audrey  use  it,  as  Arraado  and  Jaquenetta  did.  Rosa- 
lind has  such  serene  commonsense  that  one  does  not  look  in  her 
for  the  raptures  of  the  passionate  Juliet,  With  her  sweet 
humanity  she  raises  every-day  prose  to  as  high  a  beauty  as 
verse.     I<  not  the  following  pertinent  ? 

"  Orl.     Good-day  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind  ! 
Jaq.     Nay.  then,  God  buy  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank  verse.'' 

Irony  is  still  assigned  to  prose.  (Cf.  Jaques,  Mercutio,  Falstaff.) 
Nowhere  are  prose  and  verse  woven  more  completely  than  in 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  Following  the  old  rule,  that 
repartee  shall  be  in  prose,  a  large  body  of  the  play  is  so  cast. 
The  delightful  absurdity  of  Dogberry  could,  of  course,  be 
expressed  in  no  other  way.  Passages  of  import,  earlier  given  to 
verse,  we  find  in  the  homelier  style  (Vide  Benedick's  soliloquy, 
II,  3,  6-3S).  Shakespeare  seems  to  prefer  prose  now  ;  he  uses 
it  as  long  as  possible,  until  the  climbing  action  pulls  the  text 
up  with  it,  as  in  the  interrupted  marriage  scene.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  ignoble  conspirators  must  speak  in  prose,  but 
subtler  criteria  are  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
concealment  scenes.  The  discovery  of  Benedick's  love  to  Bea- 
trice is  made  in  verse  ;  that  of  Beatrice's  love  to  Benedick  in 
prose.  Does  not  this  go  back  to  our  old  principle  of  "prepared- 
ness "  ?  The  lady  is  quite  ready  to  receive  the  news  of  a  lover  ; 
the  man  is  startled  and  incredulous  that  so  disdainful  a  beauty 
should  be  pining  for  him. 

Dealing  with  a  third  group,  say  from  "Troilus  and  Cressida" 
to  "Measure  for  Measure,"  we  find  the  prose  still  interwoven, 
but  used  with  greater  restraint  and  care  in  the  tragedies  than 
in  the  comedies.  The  former  play  is  a  sort  of  mongrel,  and  in 
both  it  and  the  ribald  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  the  prose  is 
burdened  with  much  that  is  coarse  and  the  blank  verse  is 
scanty.  The  repulsive  Thersites,  stupid  Ajax,  and  ignoble 
Pandarus  speak  chiefly  in  prose.  An  epitome  of  the  method  of 
""Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  this  : 

"Alex.     They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se 
And  stands  alone. 
Cres.    So  do  all  men,  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick,  or  have  no  legs." 

Such  stinging  irony  and  irreverence  do  not  fit  into  verse  ;  it  is 
a  pity  to  give  them  to  prose.     This  play  is  like  a  stain  on  the 
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fair  picture  of  humanity.      From  it,  however,  may  be  taken 
[notation  that   aptly  dec  9  c  method 

•rk  : 

••  With  mofa  a  careless  force  and  forceless  can 

The  chief  relief  from  the  general  vulgarity  of  4'The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  is  the  scene  between  Ainu-  and  Kenton  and 
the  fairy  scene,  both,  significantly  enough,  in  verse.  Pistol 
still  ridicules  hyperbole.  Once  old  Falstafi*  launches  forth  into 
blank  verse,  and  how  absurd  he  is! 

••sail  like  my  pinnace  to  fcheee  golden  shores. 

Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !     Vanish  like  hailstones,  go  ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'er  the  hoof  ;  seek  shelter,  pack  !  " 

These  plays  are  the  exact  opposites  to  those  in  the  Marlowan 
manner  ;  here  prose  outweighs  verse  as  heavily  as  in  them  the 
verse  outweighed  the  prose. 

"Julius  Caesar"  contains  Brutus'  address  to  the  Romans,  one 
of  the  most  clean-cut  and  admirable  prose  passages  in  all  the 
plays.  Contrast  this  gem  of  Spartan  brevity  with  Antony's 
long,  carefully-prepared,  and  artful  blank  verse  oration,  and 
how  inevitable  it  seems  that  each  should  be  in  the  form  it  is  I 
These  speeches  alone  reveal,  without  further  description,  the 
antithesis  of  the  two  characters  and  of  the  situation  in  which 
each  finds  himself.  The  distinction  between  the  modes  of 
expression  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  "  preparedness"  ;  that 
is,  Antony  sees  his  goal  clearly  ;  he  understands  perfectly  what 
he  means  to  do,  and  goes  confidently  forward  ;  but  doubts  are 
already  tormenting  the  sensitive  soul  of  Brutus;  he  is  shaken 
and  anxious.  In  this  play,  too,  we  meet  the  masterly  use  of 
choppy,  interjectional  prose  to  portray  mob  fury.  Casca  speaks 
in  the  manner  that  accords  with  his  blunt  nature. 

There  is  ample  room  in  "Hamlet"  for  prose.  No  one  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  is  more  racked  by  doubt  and  indeci- 
sion, more  vexed  "with  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our 
souls";  though  all  the  wavering  is  an  integral  part  of  a  lofty 
and    beautiful   nature.       He  is  DO  rh ymster,  and   his  meditative, 

philosophical  reveries  lit  best  into  blank  verse;  but  close  to 
Brutus'  address  in  excellence  is  the  admonition  to  the  players. 

It  is  in  prose  because  its  great  merit  lies  in  rigid  common  sense, 
severe  restraint,  and  adherence  to  the  practical.  From  the  time 
that  he  begins  to  feign  madness  Hamlet  addresses  those  he 
wishes  to  deceive  in   prose   that   is  broken,   though   there  be- 
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"  method  in  it,"  too.  Of  chief  note  are  :  the  "  nunnery  scene  " 
with  Ophelia,  the  play  scene,  the  "pipe"  scene  with  Guilden- 
stern  and  Rosencrantz,  and  the  first  scene  with  Polonius.  ( )b- 
serve  that  at  the  end  of  the  play-scene  Hamlet,  in  his  desperate 
elation,  breaks  into  rhyme.  Ophelia's  mad  scene,  in  prose  and 
wild  song,  shows  that  the  intermittent  flashings  of  a  disordered 
mind  cannot  be  conveyed  by  blank  verse.  Let  Polonius  himself 
explain  why  he  sometimes  uses  prose  :  "And  then,  sir,  he  does 
this — he  does— what  was  I  about  to  say  ?  By  the  mass,  I  was 
about  to  say  something  :  where  did  I  leave  ?"  That  the  grave- 
diggers  should  speak  in  prose  is  to  be  expected,  but  a  reason 
must  be  ventured  for  Hamlet's  "Alas,  poor  Yorick!"  revery. 
Is  it  not  because  these  thoughts  are  so  black  with  pessimism  ? — 
the  "to  be  or  not  to  be"  soliloquy  knocks  at  the  doors  of  immor- 
tality, this  grovels  in  the  dust.  The  return  to  verse  is  sudden, 
accompanying  the  entrance  of  the  funeral  train.  One  might 
question  the  text  of  I,  1 ;  here  the  scene  is  lifted  so  high  by  the 
supernatural  element  that  the  mortal  actors  are  carried  beyond 
themselves  and  speak  with  rarest  power. 

The  authenticity  of  "Timon  of  Athens"  is  so  uncertain  that 
we  shall  not  pause  long  upon  it.  Its  prose  is  as  plentiful  and 
easily  explained  as  that  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  blank  verse 
being  relieved  of  misanthropy,  dark  irony,  and  cynical  hate. 
Shakespeare  describes  himself  in  Timon's  characterization  of 
the  poet :  "You  are  an  alchemist ;  make  gold  of  that." 

"  Twelfth  Night"  is  constructed  in  the  style  of  "As  you  Like 
It"  and  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  and  prose  is  used  with 
great  freedom  ;  we  have  in  it  the  speeches  of  servants,  of  the 
clown,  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  of 
Malvolio.  The  characters  interact  so  strongly  that  they  influ- 
ence each  other's  mode  of  talk,  the  clown  dragging  even  the 
lyrical  Duke  into  prose.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Shakespeare 
here  assigns  to  the  clown  one  of  his  most  delicate  songs.  There 
seems  no  obvious  reason  why  Sebastian's  first  scene  with  Anto- 
nio should  be  in  prose  while  Viola's  scene  with  the  sea-captain 
is  in  verse  ;  perhaps  it  is  because  the  youth  is  the  more  practical 
of  the  two.  Viola's  first  scene  with  Olivia  is  a  genuine  example 
of  the  naturalness  with  which  the  beauty  it  contains  lifts  a  text 
into  poetry.     Surely  Shakespeare  does  not  mean  this  : 

"  Vio.     Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis  poetical. 
Oliv.    It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned." 
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In  "All's  Well  That  Ends  WelT'and  "Measure  for  Measure"' 
everything  is  left  to  prose  thai  does  not  really  cry  oat  for  verse. 
Helena's  beautiful  lines,  like  her  own  fair  nature,  are  in  poetry  ; 
the  same  is  true  of  Isabella.  The  villain  Parolles  is  frightened 
into  metre  once;  terror  usually  works  the  other  way  (IV,  1, 
75-SO).  Blank  verse  is  used  for  speeches  of  state  (those  of  the 
King,  the  Duke,  and  of  Bertram  at  the  court  ;  and  in  all  the 
formal  law-discourses)  ;  for  lengthy  explanations  :  and  for  lines 
of  dignity  and  pathos.  The  shrewd,  loyal,  old  Lafeu  speaks  in 
prose  throughout.  Again  we  have  the  constable.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  analyze  further,  as  the  number  of  plebeian  charac- 
ters are  here  responsible  for  the  preponderance  of  prose,  which 
is  not  as  concise  as  that  of  "  Hamlet/'  "Julius  Caesar,"  and 
other  plays. 

Dealing,  now,  with  the  fourth  and  last  group,  from  "Othello" 
to  "  King  Henry  VIII,"  we  find  that  besides  its  above  described 
uses,  prose  is  employed  as  a  means  to  brevity  and  simplification. 
Witness  "Othello,"  I,  3,  221-229.  After  the  elaboration  of 
Desdemona's  defence,  the  Duke  sums  up  Othello's  mission  in  a 
terse  prose  paragraph.  Note  how  Iago's  impatience  breaks 
down  the  verse  when  he  is  warning  Brabantio  (I,  1,  108-115). 
The  conspiracy  against  the  Moor  is  put  into  prose,  including 
the  scenes  where  Iago  works  on  Cassio  ;  but  Iago's  soliloquies 
are  all  in  verse.  It  may  be  that  this  mixture  typifies  the 
wisdom  and  baseness  interwoven  in  the  man's  character  :  an 
analogy  lies  in  his  own  words  : 

"  If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise 
another  of  sensuality,  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  prepos- 
terous conclusions." 

The  drinking  scene  falls  naturally  into  prose  and  song  ;  and 
the  repartee  between  Desdemona  and  Iago  (II,  1),  like  that 
between  Viola  and  the  clown,  is  a  combination.  Contrast  the 
rant  of  Laertes  in  the  grave  scene  with  the  deep  and  uncontrol- 
lable passion  of  the  Moor  in  IV,  1,  36-48  ;  the  former  in  blank 
verse,  the  latter  in  prose.  How  different,  too,  are  Emilia's  fine 
lines  from  those  of  Margaret  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  ! 
Ae  an  example  of  brevity  take  Othello's  nervous  direction  to 
his  wife  (IV,  8,  7-10). 

Again,  in  "King  Lear,"  we  have  conspiracy  given  to  prose  ; 
fl'Mieril,  Regan,  and  Edmund  conduct  their  machinations  in 
that  medium,  and  Edmund  employs  it  as  Iago  does.  Kent  uses 
either  with  equal  ease,  for  though  he  is  capable  of  the  loftiest 
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verse,  the  situations  to  which  he  is  cast  often  forbid  it.  The 
method  of  this  drama  is  so  intricate,  its  text-form  so  subtle, 
that  it  seems  presumptuous  to  speak  of  it  at  all  in  a  paragraph. 
Coleridge  says  of  Lear  : 

"  In  the  aberrations  of  his  reason  we  discover  a  mighty,  irregular 
power  of  reasoning,  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  at  will." 

Such  are  the  mad  king's  changes  from  verse  to  prose  and  back 
again,  and  nothing  conveys  the  ordered  disorder  of  his  mind 
better  than  these  swift  transformations  of  the  text.  The  only 
rule  is  that  of  the  imaginary  circumstances  under  which  Lear 
raves  ;  in  his  quieter  moments  he  uses  verse,  but  there  is  as  much 
sublime  pathos  in  the  prose  speeches.  The  terse  wisdom  of  the 
fool  is  written  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chatter  of  his  inferior 
predecessors,  while  "  Poor  Tom  "  acts  his  part  also  in  prose  and 
doggerel. 

ht  Macbeth  "  contains  but  four  scenes  with  prose.  The  abridg- 
ment of  the  whole  piece,  and  the  absence  of  genuinely  base 
conspirators  and  of  a  fool  account  for  this.  The  letter  is  in 
prose,  as  all  letters  have  been  ;  this  needs  no  explanation.  The 
porter  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  clown,  and  he  speaks  as 
such  ;  the  same  principle  governs  the  conversation  between 
Lady  Macduff  and  her  son.  Of  vastly  greater  importance, 
however,  is  the  sleep-walking  scene,  in  the  strange,  turbulent 
lines  of  which  Shakespeare  has  bodied  forth  a  tortured  soul. 
Beyond  the  check  of  an  iron  will  the  murderess  reveals  her 
"mystery,"  as  Hamlet  never  did,  helpless  under  betrayal  of 
sleep.     As  mistress  of  herself  she  speaks  in  verse. 

"Pericles"  is  devoid  of  authentic  prose. 

Amid  the  lyrical  splendor  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  its 
seductive  Eastern  poetry,  abundant  prose  would  jar.  We 
should  as  well  expect  Portia's  court  speeches  in  prose  as  that 
the  "serpent  of  the  Nile"  should  use  it  for  her  most  trivial 
commands.  The  jesting  of  Cleopatra's  waiting-women  and  the 
comments  of  the  shrewd,  war-hardened  old  soldiers,  Maecenas, 
Enobarbus.  and  Agrippa  are  not  in  verse,  except  when  matter- 
of-fact  Enobarbus  is  lifted  quite  beyond  himself  in  the  famous 
description  of  the  queen's  meeting  with  Antony  : 

11  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burned  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them." 
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This  immediately  follows  his  pi  icription,— 

■•  w  first  met  Mark  Antony,  Bhe  parsed  ap  his  heart,  o] 

the  river  of  Cydnns." 

How  harshly,  too,  does  the  prattle  of  the  clown  fall  on  our  ears 
iu  Cleopatra's  death-scene  ! 

In  "  Coriolanus."  the  last  of  the  tragedies,  occurs  what  seems 
to  the  writer  an  inconsistent  use  of  prose.  We  expect,  of 
course,  that  the  lines  of  the  citizens,  of  the  loyal  old  Menenius 
(Lafeu's  counterpart),  and  often  those  of  the  demagogues  should 
be  couched  thus  ;  Coriolanus  leaves  verse  when  he  is  mastered 
by  a  rather  ignoble  disgust,  unseemly  in  a  hero — mark  how 
he  departs  from  the  Forum  where  he  has  so  ungraciously 
demanded  votes  : 

44  Cor.     May  I  change  these  garments  ? 
Sic.     You  may,  sir. 

Cor.    That  I'll  straight  do.  and,  knowing  myself  again, 
Repair  to  the  senate-house." 

All  these  are  natural,  but  why  on  earth  should  the  mad  riot- 
scene  in  III  be  conducted  in  blank  verse,  while  Volumnia's 
description  of  her  paragon  son  (I,  3)  is  in  prose  ?  Was  not  this 
meant  for  poetry  ? 

"  Hear  me  profess  sincerely  :  had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my  love 
alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my  good  Mareius,  I  had 
rather  have  eleven  die  nobly  for  their  country  than  one  voluptuously 
-nrfeit  out  of  action." 

In  "Cymbeline,"  the  villain  Cloten's  method  of  expression 
changes  with  the  surprising  change  in  Shakespeare's  characteriza- 
tion. When,  as  in  the  first  two  acts,  he  is  a  mere  clown,  lie 
speaks  in  prose  :  when  he  becomes  a  fascinatingly  bad  man,  his 
lines  run  like  this  (III,  5,  14-15)  : 

44  Luc.    Your  hand,  my  Lord. 
Cloten.    Receive  it  friendly  ;  bnt  from  this  time  forth 
1  wear  it  as  your  enemy.'' 

Ee  has,  however,  late  prose  speeches  (as  IV,  1)  in  which  the 
baseness  of  the  content  does  not  admit  of  verse.  When  Pos- 
thumous, the  hero,  is  in  Rome,  he  does  as  the  Romans  <]<. :  after 
his  beautiful,  poetic  soliloquy  in  V,  4,  the  gaolers  enter,  and   he 

Bpeaks  in  their  manner  ;  the  same  is  true  in  1.  4.  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  "the  four  nations." 

In  that  jewel-lik»\  fairy  play,  "  The  Tempest,"  we  have  some 
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of  the  old  principles  and  one  new  one.  First  there  is  the  ship- 
wreck scene,  in  prose.  Then  II,  1,  where  Sebastian  and  Anto- 
nio tease  old  Gonzalo,  is  in  prose  until  the  conspiracy  begins, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  such  a  mean  piece  of  villainy  should 
be  given  to  poetry.  Of  course  Stephano  and  Trinculo  must 
speak  in  prose.  The  new  note  in  this  drama  is  the  verse  of 
Caliban,  which  reflects  as  in  a  concentrating  mirror  the  exqui- 
site humanity  of  the  final  plays.  Only  when  with  the  jesters 
does  Caliban  use  prose  ;  witness  the  monster's  last  words  : 

11  I'll  be  wise  hereafter, 

And  seek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool ! " 

Caliban  is  not  all  monster  ;  Iago  is  not  a  devil. 

No  new  uses  of  prose  are  chronicled  in  "A  Winter's  Tale." 
There  are  the  speeches  of  the  clown,  the  old  shepherd,  the 
rogue,  and  the  servant ;  the  introductory  conversation  between 
Camillo  and  Archidamus  ;  and  most  of  the  wholesome,  common- 
sense  speeches  of  true  Camillo.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
Polixenes  should  not  continue  to  speak  in  blank  verse  in  IV,  2  ; 
but  perhaps  he  is  less  on  his  dignity  here  than  elsewhere. 

"King  Henry  VIII"  is  dubious,  and  contains  only  a  letter 
and  porter's  speeches  in  prose. 

The  great  difficulty  in  analyzing  anything  of  Shakespeare's  is 
that  every  line  seems  so  absolutely  bound  to  be  just  as  it  is. 
We  see  the  grief  to  which  irreverent  hands  have  come  in 
"  adapting"  the  plays,  and  there  could  be  no  better  commentary 
than  this  on  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship.  It  were 
apparent  folly  to  "explain"  the  master's  methods,  but  a  sum- 
mary of  his  use  of  prose  might  be  attempted.  In  general  it  is 
employed  : 

1.  In  letters. 

2.  In  repartee. 

3.  In  speeches  of  clowns,  porters,    fools,  rogues,  wags, 

pedants,  "mechanicals,"  citizens,  servants,  common 
soldiers. 

4.  In  speeches,  often  disjointed,  of  surprise  or  incredulity. 

5.  In  conspiracies  and  conversations  introducing  them. 

6.  In   many   speeches   governed   chiefly   by   intellect,   as 

Hamlet's  address  to  the  players. 
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;.     In  Barcastic   or   very  Bhrewd  comments ;    to  portray 

bluntness. 
B,     En  commonplace  conversations 
9.     For  most  humorous  characterization. 

LO.     For  word-play. 

ll.     To  portray  madneaa  or  an  unsettled  mind. 
Where  subtle  and  8B9thetic  criteria  are  needed  they  have  been 
humbly  offered,  -  the  ventures  of  a  pilgrim  crossing  the 

domains  of  the  king  of  dramatists. 


JAPAN 

HAZEL   GEROW    DEYO 

Pictured  on  a  silken  fan 
Learned  I  first  of  quaint  Japan  ; 
Mountain  peak  against  a  sky, 
Solitary  tree  near  by, 
Tiny  maid,  kimono-clad, 
Scarlet  lipped,  but  ever  sad- 
Funny  old  Japan. 

Land  where  cherry  blossoms  flower, 
Where  wistaria  petals  shower 
Purple  rain,  and  banished  sleep 
Wakes  to  gardens  buried  deep 
Under  piles  of  sweetness.     Day 
Tells  her  hours  like  beads  away, 
In  far-off  Japan. 

What  is  there  that  hints  of  death 
In  your  flower-fragrant  breath? 
Beauty  clothes  you  like  a  mist. 
But  your  hills  are  sorrow  kissed. 
Have  v<m  sacrificed  your  whole 
A-  The  birthright  of  your  soul. 
Petal-strewn  Japan? 


RESPITE 

FRANCES   HUNTER 

The  fleeting  space  that  comes  to  us  just  at  our  waking  breath 
When  the  motherless  whispers  "  Mother  dear  !  n  feeling  that  she  is  there, 
When  the  wanderer  is  home  again,  the  toil-worn  freed  from  care, 

The  sinner  from  his  sinning  :— Prolonged  might  it  not  be  death? 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  REALITY 

RUTH   AGNES   WILSON 

On  a  certain  wind-swept  plateau,  in  a  New  England  hill-town, 
stands  a  big,  white  bouse — a  wide-browed,  comfortable-looking 
house,  with  something  very  stable  and  solid  in  its  square  white- 
ness and  two  deep-throated  chimneys.  The  yard  in  front  of  it 
is  cropped  as  neatly  as  a  pampered  lawn,  and  in  back  there  is 
no  litter  of  tools  and  heterogeneous  junk  and  errant  chickens, 
such  as  too  often  characterizes  even  the  prosperous  farmhouse. 
Tools  and  chickens  there  must  be,  to  be  sure  ;  but  they  are  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  their  rightful  places  within  the  ponderous, 
shinily  red  barns  and  outbuildings  that  are  grouped  behind  the 
house.  Even  the  region  of  the  woodshed,  always  sacred  to  a 
clutter  of  chips  and  a  disarray  of  milk  cans,  is  as  well-groomed 
as  a  Dutch  housewife's  kitchen.  Truly,  this  is  the  abode  of 
prosperity  and  cleanliness,  but  hardly,  one  would  hazard,  of 
romance ;  this  well-shingled  rooftree  shelters  a  neat,  capable 
housewife,  but  a  poetess  ?    It  is  unthinkable. 

Katharine  Darrow  was  indeed  famed  throughout  her  township 
as  "capable."  Her  capability  seemed  so  ingrained  a  quality  that 
her  physical  nature  had  grown  into  a  neat  expression  of  it.  The 
wild,  delicate  tangle  of  her  babyhood  curls  had  gradually 
straightened  as  her  hair  had  grown  longer  and  heavier,  till  no 
trace  of  it  could  be  distinguished  in  the  two  smooth  braids  twist- 
ed plainly  around  her  head.  From  a  rather  undersized,  delicate 
child  she  had  gradually  grown  into  a  strong,  broad-shouldered 
woman,  as  tall  as  most  men,  and  big  and  straight.  Hers  were 
strong,  capable  hands  and  large,  unwearying  feet.  A  useful 
organism  was  Katharine  Darrow,  but  not  a  beautiful  one- 
according  to  the  world's  estimate  of  feminine  beauty.  She  would 
make  a  very  good  housekeeper,but  could  one  hope  to  find,  beneath 
this  solid,  comfortable  exterior,  a  spark  of  romance  ?  Out  of 
those  calm,  wide-browed  blue  eyes,  could  the  soul  of  a  poetess 
look  ?    It  was  unthinkable. 

And  yet,  Katharine  had  been  guilty  of  committing  certain 
wild,  delicate  thoughts  to  stray  scraps  of  paper,  and  cherishing 
certain  half-stifled  breathings  of  romance  (all  unknown  to  her 
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family,  of  course),  in  thf  days  before  her 

Katharine  almost  persuaded  herself  at  times  thai  there 

-:i't  an  atom  of  romance  in  her.      She  knew  that  it  did  i 
become   her  bij  I   to  be  coy  and  clinging;   she  hi 

jht  up  to  the  idea  that  capability  was  her  provin< 

ami   the   id.-a  had   formed  a  cool,  solid   incrustation  over  the 
lighter,  brighter  depths  of  her  nature.     But  the  bright  wat< 
still  sparkled  underneath,  and  when  the  ice  chanced  to  thaw 
for  a  moment  they  would  lea])  up  and  dance  and  flicker  in  the 
light  in  a  way  that  made  Katharine  afraid  of  her  own  nature. 

Katharine  did  not  marry  Timothy  Darrow  in  the  expectation 
of  realizing  her  sweet,  secret  dreams  of  romance.  She 
well  knew  that  he  would  never  give  her  the  passionate  love  of 
the  radiant  knight  of  her  dreams,  but,  clear-sighted  amid  all 
her  fancies,  she  realized  that  her  part  in  life  was  not  to  play 
the  heroine,  and  that  if  it  were  possible,  no  modern  knight 
would  come  riding  up  Tilton  hill-top  to  claim  her. 

Then  why  did  she  marry  Timothy  if  he  fell  so  far  short  of 
her  romantic  ideal  ?  Katharine  hardly  knew  why  herself ; 
partly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  the  easiest  thing  to  do  ;  her 
family  would  approve,  the  village  would  approve,  and  Timothy 
seemed  so  calmly  unconscious  of  the  possibility  of  refusal. 
Partly,  perhaps,  because,  prosaic  wooing  though  it  was,  it  was 
the  most  romantic  thing  that  had  ever  come  into  Katharine's 
commonplace  existence. 

As  for  Timothy,  he  was  wholly  satisfied  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment. His  mother  was  growing  feeble,  and  his  sister  was  too 
frail  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  big,  white  farmhouse  ;  so  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  have  such  a  firm,  capable  hand  as 
Katharine's  at  the  household  helm.  He  was  proud  of  his  wife, 
and  satisfied  with  her,  and  even  loved  her  "in  his  way,"  and 
then,  he  was  a  "good  provider,"  and  had  such  a  respected 
name  in  the  community  that  all  Tilton  considered  that  Catha- 
rine had  "(lone  well  for  herself." 

Catharine  agreed  with  them.  Hers  was  a  comfortable  home 
and  a  kind   one.      Her  active  nature  would   have  been  unhappy 

with  idle  hands.    The  days  were  almost  too  full  for  even  dreams 

imaginary  romance  now  ;  and  then,  if  Timothy  should  ever 

boh  a  Look  of   far-off  dreaming  in   her  eyes,  what  would    he 

think! 
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Once,  ah,  once,  she  had  almost  opened  her  heart  to  him — on 
a  very  small  matter,  but  it  would  have  told  him  much.  They 
were  driving  home  one  summer  evening,  right  into  the  golden- 
hearted  west,  that  glowed  with  the  crimson  fires  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sunsets  Katharine  had  ever  seen.  How  she 
longed  to  take  Timothy's  hand,  to  whisper  awestruck,  "  Isn't  it 
beautiful  ! "  But  she  checked  the  impulse,  saying  merely, 
in  her  usual  tones,  "  That's  a  lovely  sunset,  Timothy!"  Tim- 
othy raised  his  eyes  from  the  grey  mare's  plodding  haunches  a 
moment.  "Very  pretty,"  he  admitted.  "Good  weather  for 
to-morrow,  I  guess.  With  one  more  dry  day  we  can  get  the 
hay  all  in." 

And  one  other  time  Katharine  had  overstepped  the  bonds  of 
reason.  She  had  been  sitting  on  the  stiff  little  front  porch, 
alone  in  the  warm  dark  of  a  summer  evening.  Timothy  left 
his  inevitable  Farm  Journal  and  came  out  for  a  few  moments 
before  bed-time  to  join  her — a  rare  occurrence.  Katharine 
leaned  over  his  chair,  and  smoothed  back  his  hair  with  ever  so 
light  a  caress.  She  could  not  resist  doing  it,  and  Timothy  did 
have  such  nice  hair — it  was  almost  curly.  He  put  her  hand 
down  gently,  saying,  really  almost  humorously,  "  Careful  there, 
you'll  muss  my  wig,  Katharine." 

Then  it  was  that  the  wild  idea  popped  into  Katharine's  head, 
and  was  over  her  lips  on  the  instant. 

"  Why  do  you  always  call  me  '  Katharine  '  ?  It's  so  long — 
and  —  ceremonious.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  call  me  '  Kitty,' 
Timothy?" 

Timothy  looked  a  bit  puzzled,  but  answered  soberly,  "  Why, 
it  wouldn't  quite  suit  you,  seems  to  me.  But,  if  you  want  me 
to,  I'll  call  you  'Katy.'" 

"Well,  make  it  'Kate,'"  Katharine  stifled  a  sigh.  And 
"  Kate  "  she  was  from  that  day  forth. 

Not  many  months  after  this  something  came  into  Kate's  life, 
to  bring  her  the  first  real,  tangible  romance  she  had  ever  known. 
It  was  a  warm,  pink,  cuddlj-  something,  and  though  Timothy 
insisted  on  calling  it  "Jane,"  after  his  mother,  Kate  could  call 
it  "Janey"  and  "sweetness"  and  all  the  pet  names  that  she  felt 
had  been  lying  dormant  in  her  heart  for  years.  Janey  could  be 
kissel  without  fear  of  remonstrance,  and  loved  openly,  with 
tender  passion.  And  best  of  all,  she  could  respond.  Before 
Janey  came,  Kate  had  dreamed  long  and  earnestly  of  the  child 
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that  was  to  be— the  child  that  should  have  dancing  eyes,  and  a 
light,  joyous  heart.  Her  dream-child  should  be— what  she  her- 
self could  aever  be— keenly  responsive  to  beauty,  alive  to  the 
open  joy  of  love,  and  filled  with  sweet  imaginings  that  should 
:nd  understand  the  hidden  romance  of  things. 

Then  a  Midden  fear  would  seize  Kate.  What  if  the  child 
should  be  like  Timothy  ?  Like  her  own  outward-seeming  self  : 
What  if  the  child  should  be  only  stolid,  practical,  and  quite 
unimaginative  ?  But  Kate  did  not  brood  over  the  fear  long. 
"The  child  of  my  dreams  will  be  different,"  she  said,  in  firm 
faith. 

Eagerly  she  watched  the  unfolding  of  her  child,  to  see  if  her 
dreams  were  coming  true.  But  since  all  babies  clutch  at  bright 
colors  and  are  sensitive  to  music  and  delight  in  flowers.  Kate 
could  not  derive  much  satisfaction  from  Janey's  progress. 
But  her  head  was  covered  with  a  tangle  of  red-brown  curls,  and 
though  curls  had  proved  deceptive  in  Kate's  own  case,  she  still 
pinned  her  faith  to  Janey's. 

When  Janey  was  exactly  twenty-two  months  old,  the  first 
real  event  of  her  little  life  occurred.  And  she  herself  was  the 
cause  of  it,  for  she  lost  herself  so  completely,  so  successfully, 
that  father,  mother,  grandma,  auntie  and  the  hired  man  were 
reduced  to  varying  degrees  of  franticness.  The  hired  man  had 
heard  of  a  certain  Jones  baby  who  had  wandered  off  and  fallen 
into  the  mill  pond,  some  years  ago  —  and  looked  dubious. 
Auntie,  who  was  nervous,  wrung  her  hands,  and  looked  under 
the  parlor  sofa  regularly  once  in  five  minutes.  Grandma  dab- 
bled her  eyes  with  her  apron  corner,  and  besought  her  son  to 
make  up  a  search  party  at  once.  Timothy  and  Kate  were  out- 
wardly calm,  of  course,  but  with  anxious  hearts  consulted  as  to 
what  were  best  to  be  done.  Timothy  was  for  setting  out 
toward  the  village — a  child  would  be  apt  to  follow  the  passing 
teams,  he  thought.  But  Kate  was  for  searching  up  and  down 
the  brook — the  little  brook  that  bordered  the  farther  edge  of 
the  home  lot. 

"How  would  she  ever  get  over  that  stubble,  and  so  far?" 
asked  Timothy.     "  It's  not  at  all  likely." 

"But  I  feel  sure  that  she's  there,"  insisted  Kate.  "Just  let 
me  go  and  see,  while  you  search  the  barn  again." 

So  Kate  hurried  over  the  stubble,  and  up  along  the  brook 
bed.     It  twisted  around  a  curve,  at  the  foot  of  a  great  elm,  and 
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then  chuckled  off  through  a  sunlit  space  into  a  whispering 
birch-wood.  And  there,  on  the  sunny  bank  at  the  edge  of  the 
birches,  stood  Janey— a  fairy-like  little  figure  in  her  white 
dress,  with  the  sunlight  catching  the  gold  lights  in  the  tangle 
of  red-brown  curls.  Stretching  out  her  arms  toward  the  little 
brook,  she  skipped  lightly  along  the  bank,  laughing  and  calling. 
Perhaps  she  was  speaking  the  brook-language,  who  knows  ! 

Kate  ran  to  her  and  caught  the  run-away  up  into  her  arms. 
Janey  submitted  to  her  kisses,  but  still  turned  to  nod  at  the 
brook  and  call  to  it,  pointing  with  her  finger  and  saying  to  her 
mother,  "  Lalla-lee  !     Lalla-lee!" 

''Yes,  Janey,  that's  the  brook — the  laughing  little  brook," 
crooned  her  mother.  "  You've  never  seen  it  before,  have  you, 
the  dear  little  brook  ! " 

"  Lalla-lee,"  corrected  Janey. 

"Yes,  Lalla-lee,"  Kate  assented.  "Your  name  for  it  is  as 
good  as  ours,  and  prettier  !  And  you  came  to  play  with  it,  all 
by  yourself  ! "  and  Kate  pressed  the  curly-head  close  to  her 
heart. 

But  as  she  carried  Janey  away  the  child  still  leaned  over  her 
shoulder,  wistfully,  toward  the  brook,  and  "Lalla-lee"  twinkled 
back  in  understanding. 

Timothy  came  to  meet  them.  He  was  looking  for  Kate  to 
tell  her  that  it  was  no  use,  Jane  was  nowhere  in  the  barn,  and 
they  had  better  set  out  on  the  road  at  once.  His  tense  forehead 
relaxed  when  he  saw  the  little  culprit,  but  he  said  merely, 
"  So  !  here  you  are  !  "  and  then  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  punish  Jane  quite  hard,  to  prevent  such  another  scare. 

But  Kate  pleaded,  "No,  oh,  no,  she's  so  little,  and  she  was 
having  such  a  good  time  with  the  brook  ! " 

"But  think  what  might  have  happened."  Timothy's  voice 
caught,  and  he  cleared  his  throat  quickly. 

"  I  know,"  said  Kate,  her  eyes  darkly  shadowed  ;  and  after  a 
moment,  "  we  had  better  tie  her  up,  I  suppose,"  she  sighed. 

"  Let  me  take  her,  she's  getting  so  heavy  now,"  and  Timothy 
took  Janey  into  his  arms.  Kate  saw  that  he  held  her  close,  and 
even  stroked  the  tangle  of  curls  very  tenderly. 

Kate,  her  eyes  dwelling  fondly  on  the  picture  of  the  little  elf- 
form  in  the  big  man's  arms,  was  compelled  to  whisper,  half  to 
herself,  "  Isn't  she  beautiful ! " 

Timothy  looked  down  approvingly  at  Janey's  ruddy  cheeks 
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and  sturdy  body.     Thei  se  of  the  old,  old  awe  of  father- 

filled  b  .t  of  hia  steady  grey  eyes,  as 

thej  ;  t«»  think   thai  urs— our 

own."  he  said,  and  pul  his  free  arm  around  Kat  ilders,  in 

estnre  of  tender] 
Kate   laid   her  I    the  hand   I  on  her 

shoulder,  and  as  the  three  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  big  white 
house,  Bhe  was  thinking  that,  elf-child  or  not,  it  would  be  the 
d  the  world  if  Jane  should  grow  up  to  be  likelier 
father. 


BEING  A  SPORT 

SOPHIA    LYMAN    SMITH 

"Haverhill,  N.  H.  !  Well,  I  never  had  a  letter  with  that 
postmark  before.  '  My  dear  Rodney.'  Seems  to  know  me  pretty 
well! 

'"Your  mother  has  written  me  that  she  and  all  the  family 
except  you  are  abroad  this  winter.  I  imagine  it  would  he  a  bit 
homesick  to  stay  at  college  over  the  holidays,  and  probably  you 
won't  go  to  Chicago,  since  your  house  is  closed.  Now,  though 
we  can't  offer  you  many  gay  parties  or  a  single  theatre  as  an 
allurement,  we  should  be  very  happy  indeed  to  have  you  spend 
your  vacation  with  us.  You  know  your  mother  and  I  were 
great  friends  at  school,  and  I  think  it  would  be  delightful  for 
us  to  renew  our  friendship  through  you.  If  you  decide  to 
come,  the  little  town  of  Haverhill  will  make  you  very  welcome. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Harriet  Fulleb  Kilbourn.' 

"Oh  really,  yon  know,  spending  Christmas  at  Haverhill  !    It 

be  at   leasi  three  miles  from  a  cigarette,  especially  in  a 

minister's  family.      Mrs.   Cilbourn  prebably  has  visions  of  me 

strolling  up  and   down   the  streets  of   Boston   sobbing  into  a 

rchief.      Really  1  think  1  could  stand    it -it'.-  a  pretty 

gay  old  town.     Homesick  !    That's  awfully  funny,  you  know  I "' 

R  dney  laughed  for  al  least  a  minute,  and  then  he  stop] 
Perhaps  it  wasn't  bo  funny  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
be  homesick.      Some  fellows  wen    glum  as  the  dickens  on  the 
the  way  hack   from   vacations.     And  as   for  having  his  mother 
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and  sisters  in  Europe — why,  he  had  thought  of  it  as  an  excel- 
lent thing.  But  here  was  this  invitation,  and  you  had  to  accept 
or  decline.  Rodney  went  over  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play 
rag-time.  First  he  played  fast  and  furiously,  then  slowly  and 
heavily — he  remembered  that  Dick  in  the  next  room  was  work- 
ing up  his  Greek  for  an  exam — and  then  furiously  again.  Sud- 
denly Dick  came  in,  wearing  not  at  all  the  expression  of  a 
Euripides  student. 

"  Keep  it  up,  there  !  It's  fine,  you  know,  and  you  can't  make 
me  mad  if  you  try.  Pound  away,  old  man,  I  like  it  fine  !  You 
can  hang  Euripides  to  a  sour  apple  tree.  I  got  a  cable  from 
father,  and  they're  landing  next  week — in  time  for  Christmas 
after  all  !  Pretty  good,  eh  ?  No  kicking  around  this  old  town 
for  me  !  I'm  off  to  the  dock  before  you  know  it."  Dick  banged 
the  door  and  went  on  to  tell  the  next  man  he  saw. 

"Queer  kid,  that!"  scowled  Rodney,  but  he  wrote  Mrs. 
Kilbourn  his  politest  acceptance  for  Christmas  week. 

"I  certainly  am  in  for  it,"  he  growled  as  he  jumped  off  the 
train  on  a  snowy  December  night  and  stamped  through  the 
storm  into  the  dingy  little  red-and-yellow  shack  called  a  station. 
"Gay  old  vacation  !  It  looks  as  though  I'd  be  buried  alive 
before  I  get  there — probably  just  as  well — " 

His  cheerful  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Kilbourn's 
arrival  with  a  pair  of  black  horses  and  a  low,  old-fashioned 
sleigh.  "First  time  that  train  was  ever  early.  The  B.  and  M. 
must  have  made  a  special  effort  for  you,  my  boy.  Well,  we're 
mighty  glad  to  see  you.  Did  your  trunk  come  ?  Get  right  in, 
the  family  are  all  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  what  you're  like." 

The  five-mile  drive  was  soon  over  in  spite  of  the  fast-increasing 
storm,  and  the  big  old  parsonage  loomed  up  in  the  surrounding 
whiteness.  Before  the  sleigh  had  stopped,  the  hall-door  was 
thrown  open  and  the  family  were  disclosed.  Mrs.  Kilbourn  led 
him  in  to  the  library  fire,  and  then  introduced  him  to  the 
assembled  throng.  First  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter,  tall  and 
slender,  with  a  laugh  hidden  deep  in  her  grey  eyes  (''Not 
so  bad,"  thought  Rodney)  ;  then  Emily,  who  was  sixteen,  and 
who  betrayed  her  excitement  at  this  romantic  adventure  by  a 
self-conscious  blush  ;  and  twelve-year-old  Bobby,  who  seemed 
inclined  to  thump  the  new-comer  on  the  back,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  to  shake  hands  with  him  instead.  Soon  Rodney' was  in 
the  dining-room,  eating  with  zest  steak  and  rolls. 
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''Shall  1  gel  you  some  more  padding  ?"  Emily  was  standing 
a  little  behind  him,  near  the  kitchen  door. 

'•  Ves.  if  you  will."  Rodney's  tone  was  distinctly  command- 
ing. Mary,  Bitting  opposite,  gave  her  sister  an  odd  look.  Rod- 
ney jumped  up,  covered  with  confusion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  mean—" 

"  Oh  that's  all  right  !  "    Mary's  smile  was  rather  condescend- 

"You  will   soon  outgrow  your  hotel  manners.     It  must 

seem  odd  to  you  that  we  have  no  maid.     Now  we  are  quite  used 

to  it,  aren't  we,  mother  ?      And  we  find  Emily's  services  quite 

satisfactory." 

The  place  was  very  still,  and  the  snow  fell  noiselessly  all 
night.  Rodney  soon  went  to  sleep,  half  waking  up  once  or 
twice  to  think,  "Why  didn't  Mary  like  me?" 

Next  morning  there  were  many  things  to  be  done.  So  Mary 
and  Emily  both  attacked  the  breakfast  dishes  energetically. 
Rodney  was  in  the  library  reading  Life  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  be  of  use,  so  out  to  the  kitchen 
he  wandered.  "Let  me  wash  dishes!  It  would  be  such  fun, 
you  know." 

"Oh  fine!"  Mary  accepted  his  offer  with  alacrity.  "Then 
Emily  can  wipe  them,  and  I'll  be  setting  the  table  for  lunch." 

"O-oh  no  !"  Rodney  looked  quite  downcast.  "I  won't  wash 
them  unless  you  wipe.     I'm  afraid  of  Emily  after  last  night." 

"  What  a  helpful  soul  you  are!"  But  Mary  gave  him  an 
apron  and  took  Emily's  dish-towel.  Now  was  Rodney's  chance 
to  shine.  He  had  always  prided  himself  on  his  conversation. 
Mary  should  patronize  him  no  more  !  He  waxed  quite  eloquent 
as  he  told  her  about  Harvard's  achievements  in  the  last  game. 

"That  last  touchdown,  you  know — well,  when  a  man  does 
things  like  that,  it's  what  7  call  being  a  sport.  I  would  have 
given  anything  I  own  to  be  the  man  that  did  it.  I  would  have 
been,  too,  if  they  hadn't  kept  me  off  the  team  on  account  of 
that  miserable  logic." 

Mary  had  thai  odd  look  in  her  eyes  again,  but  her  remark 
was  quite  mild. 

"The omelet  stuck  t<>  that  spider  rather  badly.  I'm  afraid 
that's  my  fault.  Y<>u  might  just  put  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
to  dry  when  you  get  it  clean." 

8he,began  to  put  away  the  dishes  and  left  him  to  his  scouring. 
The  spider  didn't  appeal  to  him  in  the  least,  and  the  last  traces 
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of  the  omelet  simply  wouldn't  come  off.  So  while  Mary  was  in 
the  pantry,  he  deftly  slipped  it  on  to  the  back  of  the  stove, 
omelet  and  all,  took  off  his  apron,  and  said,  "  Now  I'll  help  you 
decorate  the  church." 

"Oh,  Emily  and  Bobby  like  that  for  a  job.  But  you  might 
help  carry  our  ferns  over.  I'm  going  to  hunt  through  father's 
books  for  that  quotation  he  wants  to  use  to-night." 

So  Rodney  went  off  with  the  children,  looking  as  if  even 
cooking-dishes  were  preferable  to  his  present  task,  since  Mary 
had  to  stay  at  home.  But  he  was  allowed  to  help  get  lunch, 
though  his  happiness  was  somewhat  disturbed  when  Emily, 
hovering  around  the  stove,  saw  the  spider. 

"Well,  who  washed  that  ?  Mary,  did  you  leave  all  this  omelet 
on  the  spider  ?  A  person  who  is  as  lazy  as  that  is  what  J  call  a 
pretty  poor  sport !  " 

But  Mary  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  Rodney  kept  on  detail- 
ing to  her  the  society  system  at  Harvard.  He  noticed  that  she 
wore  a  pin,  which,  as  he  was  quite  a  connoisseur  in  girls'  col- 
leges, he  recognized  as  meaning  that  she  had  been  very  popular 
in  her  class.  She  explained  that  she  had  left  college  at  the  end 
of  sophomore  year,  because  of  her  mother's  ill-health. 

"Oh,  didn't  you  like  it?" 

"Did  I  like  college  ?  Well,  rather!"  And  Mary  dropped 
the  subject. 

That  night  when  the  concert  was  safely  over,  and  all  the 
frightened  children  had  spoken  their  "pieces,"  and  the  audience 
had  sung  carols  and  the  gifts  had  been  distributed,  Rodney 
reflected  that  Mary  liked  him  a  little  better  than  the  night 
before.  "I  guess  it's  a  good  hunch  to  help  on  dishes,"  he 
thought  complacently. 

In  the  busy  days  that  followed,  Rodney  never  once  wished 
himself  back  in  Boston.  Society  life  in  Haverhill  was  not  a 
mad  whirl,  but  the  Kilbourn  family  offered  sufficient  attractions 
to  entertain  even  a  blase*  Harvard  junior.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas,  Bobby  turned  up  in  the  library  with  a  gleeful 
smile  on  his  sticky  countenance. 

"  I  guess  I  heard  something  while  I  was  eating  up  the  frosting- 
bowl  in  the  pantry  ! " 

"What  did  you  hear  ?"  Rodney  dropped  The  World's  Work  ; 
he  had  been  looking  at  the  automobile  advertisements.  Bobby 
looked  intently  out  of  the  window.  "  Oh,  come  on,  Bobby,  I'll 
give  you  my  best-looking  necktie  !" 
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"The  purple  and  yellow  one  ?"    Bobby  wa  interested. 

What  did  yon 
bated.      "Oh,  I  don't  know.      It's  not  very  g 
sport  to  tell  what  you  hear." 

"Then  don't. n    Rodney  was  ashamed,  so  he  pretended  to  be 
"  Bui  tell  me  this,  does  Mary  like  me  ?" 

There  was  real  condescension  in  Bobby's  glance.  "Well,  I'll 
tell  you  one  thing,  Emily  likes  you  better." 

"You're  crazy,  Bobby.'' 

Rodney  went  for  a  long1  walk,  and  smoked  many  cigars.  It 
was  a  very  useful  walk  ;  it  helped  him  make  up  his  mind  on 
many  important  matters. 

Before  he  realized  it,  the  last  day  of  his  visit  had  come. 
Early  next  morning  he  would  be  off  for  Boston,  but  somehow  it 
didn't  look  so  attractive  as  when  he  had  left  it.  The  actual 
fact,  startling  though  it  seem,  was  this  :  Rodney  had  spent  a 
week  in  the  one-horse  town  of  Haverhill,  and  was  actually  in 
no  hurry  to  depart.  After  lunch  Bobby  gaily  drove  around  to 
the  front  door  with  much  flourishing  of  the  whip,  and  left  the 
horse  patiently  standing  there. 

"Why,  who's  leaving  us,  Bobby?"  Rodney  realized  that 
it  was  just  the  day  for  a  sleigh-ride,  but  alas  !  no  one  had 
invited  him. 

"  Oh,  Mary  is  going  over  to  Woodstown  to  call  on  a  sick  old 
lady — broke  her  neck  or  something.  Father  has  to  write  a 
sermon,  so  he  can't  go.  Why  ?  Do  you  want  to  go  ?  I'll 
tell  Mary!" 

And  Bobby  stamped  up  stairs  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
Rodney  stood  by  the  window,  embarrassed — actually  embar- 
rassed !  Mary  came  down-stairs,  looking  lovelier  than  ever 
before. 

"Well,  Rodney,  Bobby  tells  me  you  are  willing  to  accompany 
me  on  my  lonely  jaunt.  I  think  it's  awfully  nice  of  you.  You 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  charity  worker,  after  all.  instead  of  a  stock 
broker  or  a  football  coach  !  Do  you  think  we  shall  need  a  soap- 
Btone  ?     It's  not  so  very  cold.'' 

When  they  reached  the  forlorn  little  unpainted  house  where 
lived  the  unfortunate  "break-neck"  lady,  as  Rodney  called 
her,  the  sleigh  was  driven  into  the  bam.  and  Rodney  sat  in  a 
treacherous  kitchen-chair  beside  the  tumble-down  sink,  reading 
a  McClwe's  Magazine  of  five  years  before.     Through  the  half- 
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open  door  he  could  hear  Mary's  sympathetic  inquiries,  and  the 
invalid's  lengthy,  and  minute  replies.  When  all  the  symptoms 
had  been  exhaustively  treated,  Mary  told  about  their  Christmas 
(Rodney  was  interested  to  hear  her  remark,  "and  a  friend  of 
mother's,  a  very  nice  man  from  Chicago,  has  been  spending  the 
week  with  us.  It  is  such  fun  to  have  company,  isn't  it  ?  "  She 
probably  thought  the  door  was  shut,  so  Rodney  devoted  himself 
to  McClures),  and  presented  some  remains  of  their  celebration. 
Then  she  said  good-by, — Rodney  would  have  sworn  she  kissed 
the  poor  old  lady  in  her  squalid  surroundings. 

They  drove  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  Finally  Rodney 
spoke  quite  slowly,  "Tell  me,  Mary,  do  you  really  like  that 
sort  of  thing — spending  the  afternoon  in  that  dreadful  hole  and 
listening  to  long  stories  of  what  Joe  said  and  what  she  said, 
and — and  kissing  her  good-by  ?" 

"Why,  I  think  we  are  having  a  delightful  drive  !" 

"  But,  Mary,  do  you  really  like  it  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  I  don't  really  like  it.  But  there  is  the  forlorn 
old  lady,  with  her  sprained  ankle.  And  here  am  I — well  and 
happy,  and  gifted  with  conversational  ability.  Evidently  you 
don't  agree  with  that  last  detail, — but,  as  I  was  saying,  why 
shouldn't  I  entertain  her  ?  You  see,"  Mary  looked  at  Rodney 
and  then  across  the  white  meadows  to  the  distant  mountains, 
"  that's  what  /call  being  a  sport." 

A  sudden  thank-you-ma'am  in  the  road  reminded  them  that 
they  had  been  silent  for  a  long  time. 

"  My  little  old  lady  thought  Chicago  was  in  Egypt.  She  said 
she  remembered  it  from  the  Bible.  You  could  learn  all  sorts 
of  interesting  facts  like  that  if  you  should  stay  in  Haverhill  a 
week  longer." 

"Yes,  Haverhill  is  a  great  place  for  learning  things."  Rod- 
ney didn't  seem  inclined  to  show  off  his  conversational  talent. 
After  a  long  pause,  he  went  on  : 

"You  know,  Mary,  I  agree  with  what  you  said  about  a  sport. 
It's  queer  I  never  knew  that  before — all  the  things  I've  picked 
up  from  your  family  this  week.  And,  Mary,  I  don't  think  I'm 
really  educated  yet.  Are  you  too  busy  to  give  me  a  correspond- 
ence course — in  being  a  sport  ?" 
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"  Deliriously  cool — aw— isn't  it?"  remarked  the  governor's 
secretary,  languidly  tasting  his  baked  turtle. 

The  slender  girl  on  his  right  started  slightly  and  raised  her 
clear,  brown  eyes  from  the  silvery  expanse  of  palm  crests  that 
rippled  and  whispered  in  the  moonlight  just  level  with  the 
terrace  floor.  Then  she  smiled  at  the  speaker,  a  trifle  vaguely, 
perhaps,  but  oh,  extremely  sweetly,  and  murmured  that  myste- 
rious, assenting  gurgle  with  which  women  link  masculine 
monologue  to  masculine  monologue  while  they  themselves  are 
far  away  and  lost  in  cogitation  as  to  whether  that  sound  from 
within  is  the  baby  bent  on  suicide  in  the  nursery  or  the  newest 
cook  packing  to  take  the  ten-forty-four  to  town. 

Sustained  and  soothed  by  this  long  familiar  sound,  his  excel- 
lency's secretary  babbled  charmingly  on,  touching  with  exqui- 
site skill  and  diplomacy  upon  such  difficult  subjects  as  the 
annual  regatta,  living  chess  at  the  Residency  and  polo  on  the 
Eastern  Parade,  while  the  girl's  gaze  dropped  once  more  to  the 
shimmering  stretch  of  palm  fronds.  Cautiously  her  little  head 
resumed  its  listening  poise  and,  though  she  occasionally  played 
a  little  with  her  fork,  her  first  West  Indian  dinner  party 
hummed  and  laughed  and  flirted  around  her  unheeded.  She 
frowned  once  or  twice  and  once  or  twice  she  stirred  uneasily. 

"And  he  said  to  me,  '  I  say,  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  a 
bally  rotter,  old  chap,  but,  after  all,  the—'" 

The  girl's  fork  dropped  with  a  clatter.  "There!  Did  you 
hear  it  ?"  she  broke  in.  "  Out  there  under  the  edge  of  the  palm 
grove.  Did  you  hear  it?"  In  her  excitement  she  seized  and 
shook  the  angular,  black  arm  beside  her  and  its  owner  regarded 

638 
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lier  with  open-mouthed  amazement.  The  man  at  her  other 
side,  too,  was  staring  and  across  the  table  the  broad,  red  jaws 
of  Captain  Darrow  ceased  chewing  for  the  first  time  that  even- 
ing, while  from  beneath  their  bristling  eyebrows  his  blood-shot, 
blue  eyes  goggled  upon  her  rather  fearfully. 

"Mustn't  startle  us  like  that,  Miss  Allison.  Mustn't  ever 
startle  anyone  like  that  in  the  tropics.  Dangerous,  positively 
dangerous  !"  he  boomed  and  resumed  his  dinner  hastily. 

Allison  felt  the  attention  of  all  those  near  her  centered 
amusedly  upon  her  face. 

"  Did  you  fawncy  you  heard  anything  extraordin'ry?"  drawled 
a  thin  woman  further  down  the  table  in  that  tolerant  and 
patronizing  tone  that  is  so  effective  against  the  assurance  of  the 
very  young. 

Allison  felt  her  little  ears  growing  miserably  red  beneath  it. 
She  hung  her  head  and  wished  unhappily  that  she  were  one  of 
the  tiny  moths  bumping  unnoticed  against  the  tall  glass  wind- 
screens. 

"  I — I  did  think  I  heard  something,"  she  stammered.  "A — a 
sort  of  cry — faint  and  far  off,  of  course,  but — but — " 

"Surf  screamin'  on  the  rocks.  Tide's  runnin'  in,"  said  the 
man  on  her  right  curtly  over  his  shoulder.  He  turned  back  to 
the  American  consul's  wife  and  they  resumed  their  interrupted 
conversation  in  low  tones. 

Allison  stared  down  at  her  plate.  She  was  very  young  and 
tears  of  nervous  embarrassment  for  the  notice  she  had  attracted 
stood  in  her  downcast  eyes.  She  felt  she  had  definitely  placed 
herself  outside  the  ranks  of  these  superior  grown-up  beings  and 
that  she  had  been  snubbed  for  her  noisy  little  outbreak  just  as 
•any  child  would  have  been.  Determinedly  she  chewed  upon  a 
minute  crumb  of  roll  to  steady  her  lips  and  she  winked  the 
tears  up  on  to  her  eyelashes  manfully. 

In  a  moment  or  two  she  ventured  to  steal  a  timid  glance 
down  the  long,  flower- centered  table  and  to  her  great  surprise 
she  found  that  not  a  soul  was  watching  her.  Up  at  the  farther 
end  her  aunt,  the  governor  and  a  few  other  chosen  spirits  were 
still  engrossed  in  the  conversation  which  even  her  noisiness  had 
failed  to  disturb.  Those  seated  near  her,  too,  had  quite  for- 
gotten her— that  is,  all  but  the  young  secretary  beside  her.  He 
had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  spoiling  of  his  brand- 
new  story  and  sat  stabbing  moodily  at  his  plate.     With  a  little 
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silent  Bniff  of  disdain  Bhe  turned  her  attention  from  him  and 
strangeness  of  tl  about  I 

A   •  'iirnl    and   spread   with   palm  r 

whose  lustrous  olive  green  glinted  like  the  surface  of  smooth 
water  where  the  candle-light  flecked  them,  jutted  out  from  a 
tall  cliff  and  hung  above  the  swaying  tops  of  a  grove  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms.  The  sound  of  the  ocean  booming  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  and  the  ceaseless,  shimmering  movement  of  the  palm 
fronds  gave  her  the  dreamy,  irresistible  illusion  of  drifting, 
drifting  toward  the  moon  in  a  tiny,  laughter-filled  boat  across  a 
mysteriously  fragrant,  silvery-smooth  sea.  The  boat  itself, 
except  for  the  brightly  lighted  table,  was  dim  and  shadowy 
beneath  the  spread  of  a  mighty,  scalloped  awning  whose  irreg- 
ular edges  showed  clear-cut  and  black  against  the  hot  blue  of 
the  night  sky.  And  within  this  soft  grey  shadow  darker 
shadows  passed  and  repassed  silently.  As  they  emerged  sud- 
denly into  the  golden  candle-light  about  the  table,  however, 
they  sprang  into  brilliant  white  silhouettes  against  the  black- 
ness behind  them  and  glided  up  and  down  before  it  like  card- 
board figures  drawn  across  a  mimic  stage.  The  wavering 
C  in  lie-light  flickering  on  their  stiff  white  suits  and  re.-: 
eyes  fascinated  the  girl  and  so  she  noticed  at  once  when  one  of 
the  stiff  white  figures  stuck  in  his  forward  glide  and  stood 
motionless  directly  across  from  her.  Two  paces  from  him  she 
saw  another  pause  and,  two  from  him,  a  third.  She  turned  her 
head,  beside  her  stood  a  fourth.  As  she  noted  him  an  arm  shot 
past  her  face,  the  candlestick  before  her  rose  into  the  air  and 
simultaneously  every  candle  flame  was  blown  out.  With  a 
tin-  great  roof  awning  started  to  roll  back  and  a  flood  of 
moonlight  poured  across  the  table,  lighting  up  the  startled 
faces  of  the  guests.  The  cool,  white  light  spread  slowly  across 
the  terrace  like  t  be  swift  unrolling  of  a  silver  carpet.  It  reached 
the  dark  house-wall,  turned  and  began  to  make  for  it  an  ever- 
heightening  wainscoting  of  light  when  suddenly  it  trembled, 

paused  and  faltered  downward.    The  great,  black  awning  ceased 

to  roll   back  and  behind  her  Allison  heard  the  heavy  breath- 
en  who  worked  the  ropes.     Out  of  the  night  came 
the  Bound  of  running  feet. 
A  voice  cried  from  the  house  and  the  runner  answered  with  a 

Cry,  a  cry  so  full  of  breathless  terror  that  Allison  felt  her  throat 
contract  and  her  lips  stiffen  in  sympathy.       The  negro  behind 
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her  released  the  ropes  with  a  moan  of  fright  and  the  heavy 
awning  crashed  back  across  the  terrace.  For  a  moment  in  the 
hot  darkness  the  girl  heard  nothing  but  the  frightened  pound- 
ing of  her  heart  and  the  steady  sound  of  the  running  feet. 
Then  came  the  comforting  sound  of  scraping  chairs  as  the  men 
rose  round  the  table.  With  them  she  pushed  her  own  chair 
back  and  from  the  darkness  behind  her  she  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  other  women's  gowns  as  they,  too,  crowded  to  their  feet. 

The  men,  in  a  group,  rounded  the  corner  of  the  terrace  and 
she  followed  them.  Directly  before  her  on  the  bare  ground 
stood  a  great  storm  lantern  and  in  the  yellow  disc  of  light 
around  it  huddled  a  small,  black  figure  that  beat  upon  the  ground 
with  its  hands  and  sobbed  exhaustedly.  Across  the  ring  carved 
out  of  the  night  shadows  by  the  lantern  light  stood  the  chatter- 
ing house  negroes  swaying  to  and  fro. 

Near  Allison  a  man  called  out  a  question  to  them  in  a  quick, 
harsh  voice  and,  across  the  barrier  of  light,  the  answer  came 
back,  voluble  and  sing-song,  too  rapid  for  her  to  understand. 
Other  voices  broke  in  and,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  shrill, 
frightened  clamor,  a  white  man  laughed.  The  boy  in  the  lantern 
light  sobbed  again  and  a  hand  touched  Allison's  shoulder. 

"  Best  come  back  ;  coffee'll  be  gettin'  cold,"  said  the  colorless 
voice  of  the  governor's  secretary  in  her  ear.  He  hurried  on, 
thinking  her  beside  him  but  she  stood  where  she  was  and 
stared  bewildered  from  the  vanishing  guests  to  the  boy  on 
the  ground.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  could  make  a  black 
man  scream  and  a  white  man  laugh,  she  decided,  and  she  was 
frightened,  puzzled  and  curious  all  at  once.  The  close,  hot 
night  seemed  suddenly  mysterious  and  full  of  hidden  dangers 
and  the  roar  of  the  sea  took  on,  to  her  excited  fancy,  a  strangely 
sinister  sound. 

Timidly  she  touched  the  shoulder  of  a  slim  figure  that  was 
slipping  past  her.  The  figure  curtseyed  and  she  saw  that  it 
was  her  own  maid. 

"  What's  happened,  Loretta  ? "  she  asked  in  a  low  tone, 
"What's  the  matter  with  the  little  boy  ?" 

"  Ha'nts,"  said  the  negress  in  a  far-away  voice.  "  The  ha'nts 
has  called  him,  mistress  ;  the  ha'nts,  the  ha'nts,  the  ha'nts — " 
her  voice  rose  and  she  swayed  a  little. 

"Yes,  yes,  the  ha'nts,"  said  the  girl,  mechanically  adopting 
her  role  of  superior  being.  "Don't  scream,  Loretta.  Tell  me 
what  you  mean  quietly,  please.     Who  is  the  little  boy  ? " 
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"  Yes'in,"  replied  the  maid.     "  Dis  little  boy  is  name'  Lan 
mistress,  an'  he  is  live  way  down  to  de  westward.     To-night  he 
is  goin'  home  fum  helpin'  in  de  kitchen  an'  he  is  takiif  Borne 
fish  an'  all  to  his  mammy."     She  paused  and  the  sound  of 
med  to  grow  louder  in  the  silence. 

"  De  sea  is  bad  to-night,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment. 
•■  Yes'm,  de  sea  is  strong  to-night,  an'  where  de  path  drops 
down  below  de  cliff  de  air  is  thick  an'  foggy  with  flyin'  spray 
an'  foam.  You  can't  see  nothin',  no'm.  An'  when  dis  boy  is 
get  there  he's  jus'  feelin'  his  way  along,  a-singin'  to  hisself, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  is  cry  out  to  him  fum  de  mists,  air  it  is 
cry  out  his  name,  '  Lancey,  Lancey,  Lancey,'  over  and  over 
and  over — " 

A  chilly  shiver  ran  through  Allison's  own  veins  ;  far  away 
she  seemed  herself  to  hear  the  wild,  thin  voices  crying  from  the 
sea.     She  shuddered  and  leaned  against  the  firm  house-wall. 

"  Ye-es?"  she  said. 

"  Mistress,  he  is  run  an'  run  foh  de  house  lights.  Dey  calls 
him  again  an'  he  throws  dem  his  fish  an'  de  coppers  he  earns 
to-day  an'  runs  faster,  but  dose  ha'nts  dey  keep  a  callin'  him 
till  close  on  de  house  an'  dey  seems  to  gain  till  he  hears  dem 
plainer  than  ever,  '  Lancey,  Lan —  '  " 

"Allison!"  said  a  sharp  voice.  "My  dear  child,  your  aunt 
is  wondering  where  you  are.  Here,  Lancey,  stop  that  silly 
snivelling  and  jump  up,  there's  a  brave  boy.  Loretta,  you  just 
take  him  to  the  kitchen  and  give  him  a  good,  big  plate  of  ice 
cream." 

Lancey  sprang  up  with  alacrity  and  Allison  gave  a  nervous 
little  shout  of  laughter  as  she  saw  his  white  teeth  gleam  in  a 
joyful  grin.  She  put  her  hand  on  her  uncle's  arm  and  moved 
off  beside  him. 

"Glad  you're  nol  frightened  by  all  this  nonsense,"  he  said 
brusquely,  "  thought  the  Btrangeness  of  the  whole  thing  might 
get  on  your  nerves  a  bit  at  first,  but  you're  a  plucky  little  girl, 
a  plucky,  steady  little  girl  after  all."  He  patted  her  hand  affec- 
tionately and  in  the  darkness  Allison  hung  her  head,  remem- 
bering the  way  she  had  cried  out  at  dinner.  Suddenly  a  strange 
idea  came  to  her — she,  too,  had  thought  she  heard  a  call  in  the 
night.  The  rise  and  fall  of  that  "Lancey,  Lancey,  Lancey," 
seemed  to  ring  again  in  her  ears  with  a  strange,  familiar  sound 
—why,  perhaps— 
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She  turned  her  face  abruptly  toward  her  uncle  and  opened 
her  lips.     But  he  spoke  first. 

"  Funny,  silly  lot  of  people,  the  negroes,"  he  said  musingly. 
"  You'd  think  that  after  living  by  the  sea  for  years  and  years 
they'd  get  to  know  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  cliff  and  the 
noise  of  the  wind  on  the  sharp  rock  edges,  but  they  don't,  and 
every  now  and  then  we  must  go  through  all  this  foolishness  of 
haunts  and  devils  and  hoodoos  chasing  them.  Ah,  well,  I 
suppose  niggers  and  children  can't  control  their  imaginations  ; 
and  I  dare  say  they  get  a  lot  more  fun  out  of  it  all  than  we 
older  and  wiser  ones  do.  Yes,  sir,  niggers  and  children,  you 
got  to  treat  'em  all  pretty  much  alike,  Allie." 

Allison  closed  her  lips  and  blushed  at  the  foolishness  of  what 
she  was  about  to  say. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are,"  proclaimed  his  excellency's  secretary  as 
he  rose  to  draw  back  her  chair.  "Thought  we'd  lost  you,  by 
Jove.  I  ordered  some  fresh  coffee  for  you,  you  know,  then  I 
forgot  and  drank  it  up  myself.  I'm  such  a  silly  aws  at  times. 
Here,  Brice,  another  cup  of  coffee  for  Miss  Allison." 
***** 

"A-a-a-a-h,"  moaned  Allison  and  opened  her  eyes  to  lie  quite 
still  and  wonder  what  strange  sound  was  echoing  in  her  ears. 

It  was  very  early,  three  or  four  o'clock  of  a  cool,  sweet,  wind- 
less morning,  and  her  white-walled,  awninged  bedroom  was 
full  of  a  shifting,  green  light  like  that  of  sunlight  filtering 
through  still,  shoal  water.  Through  the  windows,  innocent  of 
glass,  and  the  door  frames,  equally  innocent  of  doors  and  hung 
instead  with  slatted  screens  of  stained  bamboo,  came  the  slow, 
even  rythm  of  the  surf,  the  chatter  of  the  monkeys  breakfasting 
joyously  in  their  cages  just  down  the  hill,  the  cackle  of  inquisi- 
tive guinea  fowl,  the  faint  rustle  of  the  palm  fronds  and  the 
cool  pat-pat  of  the  peacock's  feet  from  where  he  promenaded 
languidly  on  the  cement  cistern  top. 

Allison  stretched  her  arms,  yawned  and  was  sinking  slowly 
back  into  pleasant  drowsiness  when  suddenly  she  heard  it  again, 
steady  and  yet  irregular  as  well,  too  steady  for  the  run  of  any 
animal,  too  irregular  to  be  caused  by  the  even  beat  of  the  sea 
or  the  slight  breathing  of  the  morning  "trades."  Leaning  on 
her  elbow  she  listened  intently  and  became  aware  that  it  was 
the  shuffling  sound  of  men's  footsteps,  men  who  were  walking 
barefoot,  slowly  and  painfully  as  though  carrying  a  heavy  load. 
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sound  came  nearer.     She  heard  the  Bcnttering  run  of  the 

as   he  tied    from    th<  rn    top.       A   deep   voice  said 

T  in   again  and   grew 

d  down  the  hill. 

A  man  wearing  robber-soled  added  rapidly  past  her 

windows.     Through  the  Blits  of  the  bamboo  window  sen 
saw  his  hurrying  white  figure  in  na  Like  a  cubist 

I  A  minute  later  the  peacock   resumed  Ids  interrupted 

bitutional  and  the  monkey.-  began  again  to  chatter  softly 
as  though  marvelling  at  some  unfamiliar  Bight. 

"Somebody  goin1  fishing,"  Allison  murmured  drowsily, 
"But  how — slow— they — walked  — just  like — just  like — "  her 
arm  slid  down  beside  her,  her  head  sank  onto  the  pillow  and 
she  fell  asleep,  only  stirring  uneasily  once  or  twice  at  the  mur- 
mured sound  of  voices  through  the  thin  partition  at  the  head 
of  her  bed. 

Clad  in  pajamas  and  a  yachting  cap,  with  his  tennis  shoes 
unlaced  on  his  bare  feet,  Colonel  Brandon,  her  uncle,  was  rap- 
ping softly  at  the  door  of  his  wife's  room.  At  a  sleepy  call 
from  within  he  entered  headlong. 

From  beneath  her  barred  white  netting  his  wife  blinked  at 
him  reproachfully. 

"Oh."  she  said,  "You  know.  Bob,  while  you  were  knocking 
1  Baw  another  land  crab  crawl  into  that  clean  laundry  hamper. 
Won't  you — why,  what's  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened, 
dear  ?  » 

Colonel  Brandon  dropped  heavily  onto  a  cretonne-covered 
fruit  crate  that  was  serving  as  a  table  and  stared,  wide-eyed,  at 
his  wife's  frightened  face.  His  own  face  was  white  and  he 
moistened  his  lips  nervously. 

"Good  Lord,  Mary,"  he  said  with  honest,  helpless  appeal  in 
his  voice.     "Oh,  good  Lord." 

His  Raze  shifted  to  the  window  and  out  to  the  blue  ocean  that 

•  <1  and  sparkled  in  the  morning  sunlight.     He  turned  away 

from  it  sickly  and  began  to  speak  again  in  an  even,  emotionless 

Cooper  woke  me  up  this  morning  at  half-past  three. 

in  from  the  westward  had  Been  a  motor  launch 
1  in  an     tossed  a]  the  dining  terrace.     We  went 

along  down,   fiv(  .   and.    well,    there  were    two  men.    tOO, 

dead,  of  course.     You  can  imagine  how  it  had  gone  with 
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them— hurled  up  against  those  rocks  and  then  afloat  in  the  surf 
all  night.  We've  brought  them  up  and  put  them  aboard  the 
Spray.  In  an  hour  or  so  we'll  sail  them  over  to  the  town  before 
Allison  wakes  up."  He  shuddered  a  little.  His  calmness 
seemed  to  leave  him  all  of  a  sudden  and  he  went  on  hurriedly, 
"  I — I  can't  bear  to  think  of  what  it  must  have  been  like,  Mary, 
to  drown  down  there  in  the  darkness  and  all  the  time  to  see  the 
lights  and  maybe  even  the  people  eating  and  laughing  just 
above  them  on  the  terrace.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  and  yet 
I  have  to  think  of  it !  Perhaps  they  could  even  hear  our  voices, 
the  wind  was  that  way.  Think  of  it,  think  of  it,  Mary,  I  can't 
think  of  it  any  more  alone." 

"  Bob,"  said  his  wife  quietly,  "  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  have 
happen,  but  you  mustn't  make  it  more  terrible,  dear,  by 
imagining  any  such  horrors  or  by  thinking  that  you  could  have 
done  anything.  Their  engine  probably  broke  down  in  the 
evening  and  they  were  washed  up  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  when — " 

He  shook  his  head.  "Oh,  no,  they  weren't.  I — remember 
the  little  coon  that  ran  in  during  dinner  ?  You  didn't  come 
round  with  the  rest  of  us,  but  that  little  fellow  said  he'd  heard 
the  haunts  calling  him  from  the  sea  where  the  path  goes  down 
beneath  the  terrace — that's  where  we  found  them — said  he  heard 
them  calling  him  '  Lancey,  Lancey — '"  He  broke  off.  They 
looked  at  each  other  silently. 

"Well,  of  course,"  said  his  wife  in  a  low  voice,  "  Of  course,  if 
his  name  was  Lancey  he'd  never  have  thought  he  heard  them 
calling  something  else.  Oh,  it's  just  ridiculous,  Bob.  Don't 
think  about  it.  Why,  they  hear  voices  every  night  or  so,  you 
know  they  do  ;  and  there's  never  anything  in  it.  Why  shouldn't 
they  hear  '  Lancey'  as  well  as  Bill  or  Manuel  ?" 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered,  "  but  suppose  this  time  there  was 
something  in  it.  Suppose  they  did  hail  land  before  they  struck, 
suppose  they  did  cry  '  Land  ho  !  Land  ho  !  Land  ho  ! '  and  he 
heard  them  in  the  dark  and  thought — no,  it's  not  just  a  morbid 
idea,  Mary.  I  think  they  did.  Ordinarily  I'd  not  blame  myself 
for  paying  no  attention  to  him — it's  so  usual — but  on  a  night 
with  a  bad  sea  I  should  have  thought,  I  should  have  thought  ! 
And  what  seems  most  dreadful  to  me  (oh,  let  me  say  it  and 
have  it  done  with,  it's  no  use  trying  to  stop  me),  what  seems 
most  dreadful  is  that  they  called  to  us  up  here  in  the  light  on 
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terrace,  hailed  us  and  hailed  us  probably,  and  not  one  of  us 

I  them.     They  say  there's  no  such  thing  as  chance,  but  it 

ifl  a  sort   of  ghastly   chance  to  me  that  even  against  the 

wind,  even  through  the  surf,  not  one  of  us  heard  them.      One 

hail  would  have  brought   us  all— the  niggers  could  have  held 

them  off — we  could  have  manned  a  launch — Oh  Lord,  if  only 

18  had  heard  OfU    '  La  nd  ho  !  '" 

"S-8-B-h  ! "  said  his  wife  mechanically,  "You  can't  hail  for 
them  now." 

In  the  next  room  Allison  stiffened  suddenly  in  her  sleep  and 
moaned  uneasily. 


YOUR  EYES  ARE  BLUE 

RUTH   AGNES   WILSON 

Blue  skies  above  us, 
Cloud-flecked  with  white ; 

Brown  leaves  blown  by  us, 
Swift  is  their  flight ; 

Come,  take  my  hand,  dear, 
Run  down  the  hill ! 

Run  with  the  flying  leaves- 
Life's  all  a-thrill ! 

Laugh  as  you  run, 

Till  the  woods  laugh,  too  ! 
Oh.  blue  are  the  skies — 

And — your  eyes  are  blue. 

Grey  rain  is  falling, 

Fast  flies  the  storm  ; 
Cold  is  the  night- wind's  touch, 

Cloud-black  his  form. 

Com*-  Bit  betide  me,  dear, 

Talk  for  a  while  ; 
Now  and  then,  as  you  work, 

Look  up— and  smile. 

Cold  is  the  dying  earth, 
Frost  chills  it  through  ; 

Grey  ar<-  the  skies,  but  oh — 
Y'>ur  ryes  are  blue  ! 


GREY  LIGHT 

LOUISE  TOWNSEND   NICHOLL 

Grey  light  was  on  the  moorland 
When  I  saw  you  first, 
Flushed  and  wide-eyed  with  your  girlhood  and  the  day. 
Ah,  my  pretty,  on  the  moors  I  walk  alone, 
My  heart  has  hungriness  and  thirst, 
And  the  grey  light  does  not  pass  away. 

Grey  light  was  in  our  dwelling 
When  I  saw  you  last, 
Weary  with  a  woman's  life  of  day-by-day. 
Ah,  my  pretty,  in  my  house  I  dwell  alone, 
My  heart  forever  keeps  its  fast, 
And  the  grey  light  does  not  pass  away. 


CASTLES  IN  SPAIN 

MONICA  BURRELL 

When  it's  cold  and  rainy  and  lonesome, 

When  I'm  feeling  sort  o'  blue, 
When  nobody  seems  to  love  me, 

And  there  isn't  a  thing  to  do, 

I  fly  to  a  spot  that's  all  my  own, 

The  land  of  my  Fancy  Free, 
And  there,  where  the  world  can  never  come, 

Is  a  castle  built  just  for  me. 

It's  up  in  the  clouds  where  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  it's  full  of  wishes  and  dreams, 

And  at  night  the  elves  and  fairies  come, 
A-riding  on  bright  moonbeams. 

Sometimes  when  I'm  in  that  castle  o'  mine, 
I'm  afraid  that  my  dream  will  end, 

That  I'll  grow  up  and  get  so  old 
I'll  forget  how  to  pretend. 

But  then  something  seems  to  tell  me 

That  my  castle  I'll  never  leave, 
For  always  when  I'm  sort  o'  blue, 

I  shall  love  to  make  believe. 
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HAILEYBURY 

MAKY    NOEL   A.RROW8MITH 

the  iruly  initiated   Haiyly-burry.  is  a 
•i  many  miles  north  of  Toronto.     A  charming  spot  it 

'ishaininy,  —  a  charming 
situation  rather.  would  hardly  apply  that  adjective  to 

the  town  itself.     Its  houses  grow  up  lik<  stools,  almost  in 

a  nig  along  the  shore  or  climbing  feebly  a  little 

way  np  the  hill-side.  We  called  them  houses  by  courtesy,  and 
some  of  them  were  really  pretty  little  bungalows,  but  if  you 
had  a  shelter  of  any  sort  over  your  head  to  keep  out  the  winds 
of  heaven  and  your  neighbors'  eyes,  you  were  doing  extremely 
well.  Our  residence  was  a  shack,  an  excellent  black  shack. 
constructed  so  artfully  that,  as  a  friend  aptly,  though  vulgarly, 
remarked,  "You  could  lie  in  bed  and  spit  through  the  cracks." 
at  hast  you  could  have  if  there  hadn't  been  a  more  or  less  firm 
covering  of  tarpaper  over  the  outside.  Cracks  are  very  delight- 
ful. Of  course,  when  it  rains  and  the  tarpapei*  blows  off  the 
roof  and  you  wake  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  find  a  water 
fall  pattering  down  upon  your  unsuspecting  nose,  you  are 
slightly  annoyed  at  their  existence.  But  wheu  you  have  to 
clean  the  kitchen  floor,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  tip  over  a 
pail  of  water  and  swash  it  around  until  it  leaks  out,  the  full 
friendliness  of  the  crack  is  revealed. 

Our  shack  was  really  very  grand  because  it  had  an  upstairs 
and  a  downstairs  and  a  real  kitchen.  Downstairs  what  wasn't 
kitchen  was  living  room,  dining  room,  library,  and  bed-room 
all  in  one.  Upstairs  most  of  us  slept,  rocked  gently  to  sleep  if 
any  of  the  family  happened  to  feel  restless,  for  should  one  but 
turn  over  in  bed  the  whole  shack  swayed  to  and  fro  like  an 
D  leaf  in  the  breeze.  The  kitchen  was  our  favorite  province. 
It  was  a  little  lean-to  containing  a  baity  stove,  shelves,  cracks 
and  flics.  This  was  a  special  kind  of  fly  with  large  yellow  paw.-, 
of  which  we  grew  quite  fond.  A  cozy  little  place  was  the 
kitchen,  very  cozy  with  two  people  in  it,  alarmingly  cozy  with 
three  or  four.  A  prominent  feature  was  a  shelf  on  which 
perch"d  a  diminutive  tin  basin,  the  scene  of  the  family  ablu- 
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tious.  Lest  any  one  should  be  alarmed,  I  will  state  that  the 
lake  was  at  our  feet  and  we  kept  a  large  cake  of  Ivory  soap  on 
the  shore  under  a  rock.  Round  about  Moab,  named  after  the 
historic  washpot  of  which  the  psalmist  sings,  hung  the  tooth 
brushes  of  the  family,  neatly  labelled  by  an  ingenious  brother 
"His,"  "Hers/'  "Yours  "and  "Mine."  At  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  back  door  was  Gehenna,  the  recipient  of  our  tin 
cans,  etc.  Just  outside  stood  the  rain-barrel,  its  waters  delica- 
tely flavored  with  tar,  from  which  we  could  her  our  friend  Alice 
drinking  in  the  early  morning  watches,  a  kindly  white  neigh- 
boring cow,  who  always  tinkled  her  bell  under  our  windows 
from  four  to  seven  a.  m.  and  against  whose  fat  white  back  mis- 
siles were  directed  in  vain. 

The  sociaL  life  of  Haileybury  was  charmingly  diversified  and 
composed  of  representatives  from  every  station,  unique  in  this 
respect,  that  everyone  was  "in  society."  There  was  no  snob- 
bishness based  on  birth  or  anything  else.  My  most  delightful 
partner  at  one  of  the  dances  was  a  gentleman  fondly  called 
"Leo"  by  the  whole  community.  He  had  been  a  clown  in  the 
Hippodrome,  a  professional  foot  ball  player,  with  Keith  and 
Proctor  and  now  was  amusing  himself  by  prospecting.  Dances 
were  always  great  fun  because  the  town  wits  were  summoned 
forth  in  the  intermissions  to  do  "  stunts."  One  accommodating 
person  sang  "My  Irene  is  the  village  queen,"  with  appropriate 
gestures,  at  each  dance  all  summer  and  Leo  always  had  to  be 
an  automobile.  Then  there  was  the  roller-skating  rink  to  which 
all  the  world  repaired  at  frequent  intervals  and  whirled  glee- 
fully around  a  large  hall  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  brass  band 
and  unspeakable  noise  and  dust. 

There  was  another  form  of  entertainment  which  I  almost 
hesitate  to  mention  in  the  refined  atmosphere  of  New  England. 
Indeed,  I  can  hardly  say  that  it  was  in  vogue  even  in  Hailey- 
bury since  it  occured  only  once.  This  was  a  chiclet  party. 
Chiclets  are  picturesquely  described  in  advertisements  as  that 
"  dainty  mint  flavored  candy-coated  chewing  gum,"  in  case  their 
nature  is  unknown.  Each  guest  upon  arrival  was  given  a  card 
on  which  was  depicted  some  species  of  animal,  and  a  chiclet. 
The  idea  was  to  masticate  gracefully  the  chiclet  and,  when  it 
had  reached  a  suitable  consistency,  to  mold  it  into  the  form  of 
the  beast  upon  the  card,  he  who  succeeded  best  receiving  a 
prize. 
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But  in  spite  of  the  little  idiosyncrasies  of  life  in  Hailey- 
bury,  in  spite  of  its  crudeness  and  its  heterogeneous  collection  of 
people,  there  was  a  wonderfully  inspiring  atmosphere  about  the 
place.  Everyone  was  there  for  a  purpose,  everyone  was  keenly 
interested  in  something,  everyone  was  thoroughly  alive.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  glorious  northern  air  and  sunshine,  that  should 
have  put  strength  and  vigor  into  the  dullest,  but  whatever  the 
cause,  it  was  a  place  where  people  worked  hard  with  brains  and 
hands  and  where  the  ruling  force  was  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
vitality  and  optimism. 


THANKSGIVING 

ALICE   WESTON   CONE 

The  world  is  all  aquiver  with  new  power  of  life  to-day  : 
And  the  winter  with  its  stagnant  weeks  seems  a  hundred  years  away  ; 
And  more  than  ever,  Lord.  I  bring  my  special  thanks  to  Thee, 
That  this  priceless  gift  of  living  Thou  hast  granted  unto  me. 

Men  praise  Thee,  Lord,  for  victories  vouchsafed  to  pen  or  sword, 
For  harvests  reaped  abundantly  and  crops  to  bursting  stored, 
They  thank  Thee  for  their  work  when  it  is  past  and  done  : 
But  I  would  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  mine  has  only  just  begun. 

Autumn  brings  rest  and  peace,  the  joy  of  accomplishment, 

Thy  servants  praise  Thee  when  they  end  the  work  that  Thou  hast  sent. 

But  better  still  the  golden  Spring  and  tasks  that  yet  are  new, 

A  lifetime  all  before  one,  and  a  host  of  things  to  do. 


"THE  LAST  SHALL  BE  FIRST" 
ELIZABETH  SCHLOSSER 

What's  that !    You  don't  say  you  are  engaged,  Dot  ? 

Good  Lord  !    I  suppose  the  man  is  Frank  ? 
Not  Frank?    Then  it  surely  isn't  Charlie? 

That  fellow's  brain's  a  blank. 
It's  not?    Oh  but,  Dorothy,  not  the  curate  ! 

Thank  God  !     But  whoever  can  it  be? 
i'\ «'  guessed  all  the  chaps  1  can  think,  little  girl, 

By  Jove,  you  must  be  engaged  to  me  ! 


THAT  BRA'  BLUE  LIGHT  IN  HIS  E'E 

DOROTHY   MOORE   ROWLEY 

It  was  a  Highland  laddie  O 

Who  played  on  the  pipes  to  me, 
A  bonny  lad  with  hair  of  gold, 

And  a  bra*  blue  light  in  his  e'e. 
We  wandered  thro'  mazes  of  forest  glade, 
And  he  told  of  his  love  for  a  black-eyed  maid, 

And  the  black-eyed  maid  was  me. 
And  I  knew  it  was  true, 
And  you  would  have  too — 

With  the  bra'  blue  light  in  his  e'e. 

It  was  a  Highland  laddie  O 

Who  walked  o'er  the  brae  with  me, 
And  he  spoke  the  words  which  are  sweet  to  hear, 

And  he  stole  the  heart  o'  me. 
And  ah  !  the  tales  the  laddie  told 
Of  life,  of  love,  of  soldiers  bold, 

And  fighting  beyond  the  sea. 
I  knew  it  was  true, 
You  would  have  too — 

With  the  bra'  blue  light  in  his  e'e. 

It  was  a  Highland  laddie  O 

Who  led  me  o'er  the  lea 
Until  we  trod  the  rocky  shore, 

And  smelt  the  salt  o'  the  sea. 
He  kissed  me — Ah !  how  it  took  my  breath ! 
Alas  !  it  was  cold  as  the  kiss  of  death  ! 

And  he  waved  farewell  to  me. 
I  knew  it  was  true, 
You  would  have  too — 

Ah  !  the  bra'  blue  light  in  his  e'e. 

It  was  a  Highland  laddie  O 

Who  stole  the  heart  o'  me, 
And  bore  it  over  the  hills  away, 

With  the  bra'  blue  light  in  his  e'e. 
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EDITS   DYKB   LEFPHtOWELL 

Fair  sprights  and  mist  of  garden  haze 
And  Bhimmering  bud  of  rammer  days 

Behold  the  queen  upon  her  balcony  to  stray. 
And  now  bids  she  that  gentle  music  play — 
A  soft  adagio,  Luring  u  the  strain. 

Now  wild  and  blinding  as  an  early  rain 

With  rolling  clouds  that  thunder,  and  the  queen 

Starts  up,  as  from  a  nightmare  in  her  dream. 

With  spangles  bright,  one  glittering  jewel, 

The  queen  has  named  the  players  cruel 

As  she  looks  down  with  scorn  upon  her  city's  plight, 

Which  for  its  tyranny  is  dark  as  night. 

But  hush,  a  love  song  from  the  garden  stair 

Swells  up  from  white-haired  minstrel  crouching  there. 

The  woman,  passion-filled,  forgets  her  woe, 

And  springs  to  dance  as  light  as  falling  snow. 

But  hark  !  a  distant  trumpet  calls  ; 

The  king  is  by  the  castle  walls  I 

All  burnished  steel,  as  on  a  flame  to  ride 

With  gilded  trappings  clanking  by  his  side — 

And  as  a  single  man  the  soldiers  come, 

Ten  thousand  flanked  and  pacing  to  the  drum, 

Red  waving  banners  and  The  trumpet's  blast, 

A  steady  thud  rolls  back  and  they  have  passed. 

To  war  they  go — to  death  they  may — 

That  nation's  might  may  end  their  day. 

The  queen  in  terror  bids  the  music  cease, 

And  wildly  prays— nor  knows  for  what  but  peace. 

A  chillne^s  fills  the  air.  the  day  is  spent, 

A  nation  falls  with  but  a  queen's  lament. 
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ABOUT    COLLEGE 


P.    B. 

SOPHIA   LYMAN   SMITH 


"Will  you  coine  with  me  to  see  my  love  ?" 

I  said  to  my  gentle  friend. 
His  eyes  are  blue,  deep  bine,  and  he  swears 

He  will  love  me  to  the  end. 

He  loves  me  with  love  that  can  never  change, 

And  his  eyes  are  blue— deep  blue, 
And  if  you  come,  I'm  sure,  for  my  sake 

He'll  be  very  kind  to  you." 

So  we  wandered  up  to  the  house  of  my  love, 

And  he  met  us  at  the  gate  ; 
And  a  glance  from  his  eyes  that  were  blue,  deep  blue, 

For  me  was  the  Glance  of  Fate. 

Dear  reader,  his  eyes  are  blue— deep  blue, 

And  his  hair  is  nearly  white, 
You  think  my  love  is  aging  fast  ? 

He  is  almost  eight — You're  right. 

But  love  is  fickle  and  faith  is  brief 

When  one  is  almost  eight. 
I  said.  •'  So  now,  I  will  show  my  friend 

How  happy  is  my  fate  ! 

Oh  look  at  me  with  your  blue,  blue  eyes, 

And  kiss  me  on  the  brow  !  " 
He  dropped  my  hand,  and  his  voice  was  cold — 

"No!  I  love  Marjorie  now." 

Ah  my  friend  !   my  friend  !   through  trusting  you 

To  misery  I  am  led  ! 
I  took  you  once  to  see  my  love, 

And  he  loved  you  instead  ! 

And  still  his  hair  is  golden  white, 

And  his  eyes  are  blue — deep  blue. 
But  his  heart  is  turned  from  me,  my  friend, 

And  those  blue  eyes  smile  for  you. 
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THE  TELL-TALE   TURF 


FRANCES    HUNTER 


Even  the  angleworm  that  heralds  in  the  showers  of  May 
should  know  that  he  is  stretching  his  coral  length  on  the  brick 
walks  of  a  college  for  women.  Not  that  his  sensibilities  are  so 
carefully  trained  that  he  can  distinguish  between  the  relative 
weight  of  a  French  heel  and  a  hob-nail  boot,  but  that  here,  his 
nose,  or  his  forward  end,  is  never  seared  by  a  cigarette  butt ;  he 
never  stubs  his  toe  over  a  pawn-ticket ;  or  has  to  circumvent  a 
collar-button.  The  decisive  exception,  of  course,  is  the  tobacco- 
plantation  in  front  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  but  that  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  counted  among  the  college  buildings.  If  we  were 
the  maids  of  literature,  this  would  be  worm-heaven,  because, 
11  like  dew  on  the  gowans  lying,"  would  be  "  the  fa'  of  our  fairy 
feet,"  and  we  would  leave  behind  us  nothing  less  romantic  than 
a  trail  of  rose-petals  and  a  faint,  sweet  perfume.  But  alas  for 
poor  old  lumbricus  terrestris  !  The  rose-leaves  come  but  seldom, 
and  the  night  before  they  strew  the  ground  a  heavy  white 
•canvas  stretched  over  his  accustomed  promenade,  cuts  off  from 
him  the  fresh,  sweet  air  of  heaven.  And  what  could  be  more 
dangerous  to  meet  on  a  dark  night  than  the  sharp  prongs  of  a 
wire  hairpin  ?  There  was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  here  and 
there  on  the  path  one  might  have  seen  a  bit  of  filmy  lace,  torn, 
but  still  beautiful  in  its  fragility.  But  now  even  this  cannot 
enliven  the  monotony  of  safety-pins  and  torn  note  paper,  for 
fashion  allows  us  very  little  of  that  trimming  which  can  be 
caught  on  twigs.  But  even  so,  there  is  nothing  here  as  sordid 
as  confetti  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station  or  as  unwhole- 
some as  the  oil  which  daubs  the  dust  under  the  wheels  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  fresh-cut  grass  smells  sweet ;  there  are  not  too 
many  robins  ;  and  there  may  come  a  time  when  we  will  take  a 
certain  pride  in  removing  this  strange  and  tell-tale  top-dressing 
of  odds  and  ends  which  now  betrays  us  to  others  than  the  worm. 
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CONFESSIONS 

MARY   NOEL   ARROWSMITH 
DOROTHY   BLISS  USHER 

I  used  to  linger  in  the  rearward  rows  of  recitation. 

I  used  to  pass  the  tedious  hour  in  pleasant  dissipation.— 

I'd  scribble  notes  and  gist,  or  join  in  genial  conversation. 

But  now  with  animated  face 

The  front-row  seats  I  always  grace, 

I  hang  upon  each  pearl  that  trips 

From  rev'rent,  professorial  lips, 

My  fervent  features  manifest 

A  sympathetic  interest, 
For  thoughts  of  parting  lend  a  course  no  unwonted  fascination. 

I  used  to  greet  with  cold  coutempt  or  violent  objection 
The  medicated  fruit  and  meat  of  dreary  drab  complexion, 
If  these  appeared  on  campus  board  I  fell  into  dejection. 

But  now  I  pass  my  plate  for  more. 

E'en  cool,  hard  toast  I  quite  adore, — 

I  drink  pale  tea  e'er  it's  too  late, 

For  in  June  I  must  graduate. 

Oh  lucky  junior  who  may  stay, 

Oh  junior,  eat  hash  while  you  may, — 
'Twill  be  to  you  in  future  years  a  happy  recollection. 

I  used  to  view  with  inward  woe  the  Sunday-noon  musician, 
I  used  to  hold  those  good  old  weekly  tunes  in  deep  derision. 
I  oftentimes  would  wish  them  all  consigned  to  black  perdition. 

But  now  I  sit  with  eager  ear 

Extended,  rapt  by  what  I  hear, — 

The  "Rosary's"  lugubrious  note 

Arouses  souls  within  my  throat ; 

"  The  Indian  Love  Song,"  "  Gypsy  Trail." 

I  now  can  hear  without  a  quail, — 
For  e'en  prospective  distance  lends  enchantment  to  condition. 

I  used  to  find  the  rainy  days  most  dismal  and  depressing, 

The  money  spent  on  rubber  goods  most  painfully  distressing, 

My  rain-proof  shoes  were  ever  moist,  my  skirts  in  need  of  pressing. 

But  now  I  love  each  thing  in  Hamp, — 

The  mud,  the  rain,  my  slicker  damp, 

The  old  tar  walk  with  watery  hole 

To  drench  the  unprotected  sole. 

You  doubtless  can't  believe  me  now, 

But  wait  till  next  June,  and  see  how 
In  grief  at  ending  college  days  like  truths  you'll  be  confessing. 
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PARABEL  OF  A  FANCIFUL  AUNT  AND  A  LITERAL  NIECE 

CLARA    SAVAGE 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  early  April,  and  the  Fanciful  Aunt 
and  her  Literal  Xiece  were  sewing,  out  on  the  porch.  In  two 
more  days,  the  Fanciful  Aunt  would  have  to  go  back  to  college 
to  finish  her  senior  year  and  the  thought  of  the  coming  separa- 
tion made  the  Literal  Xiece  sad  for  she  was  very  fond  of  her 
aunt.  It  made  her  so  sad,  in  fact,  that  she  attempted  to  as- 
suage her  grief  by  darning  several  pairs  of  her  aunt's  silk 
stockings.     You  can  see  what  a  truly  fine  spirit  that  niece  had  ! 

"  Dear  Aunt,"  said  the  niece,  pausing  a  moment  before  at- 
tempting to  darn  a  run  of  great  length,  u  what  are  you  planning 
to  do  after  your  four  years  of  college  are  ended  ?" 

The  Fanciful  Aunt  put  down  her  embroidery  and  looked  as 
serious  as  a  person  with  curly  light  hair  and  a  dimple  in  her 
chin,  can  look. 

"  Little  niece,"  she  said.  "  I  expect  to  go  out  into  life's  great 
mart  and  be  of  some  use  in  the  world.  There  are  many  great, 
crying  needs  in  modern  society — I  forget  what  they  are,  just 
this  minute,  but  I  have  them  all  down  in  my  Sociology  Note- 
Book — and  while  these  exist  I  can  not  feel  my  right  to  a  life  of 
empty  pleasure.  Of  course  I  won't  begin  to  work  as  soon  as 
college  closes.  I  want  some  tennis  and  bathing  and  dancing  at 
the  shore  and  then,  in  the  fall  will  be  ready  to  take  up  my 
serious  work  in  the  world." 

The  Literal  Niece  glowed  with  admiration,  after  this  speech  of 
her  aunt's.  It  all  came  back  to  her,  when  she  saw  her  Fanciful 
Aunt  trip  daintily  up  and  receive  her  diploma  in  June.  Through 
the  summer,  she  heard  reports  of  house-parties  and  a  tennis 
championship  won  by  her  aunt  at  the  shore. 

"  With  what  zest  will  she  enter  into  her  life-work  after  this 
delightful  summer,"  said  the  niece. 

But  as  summer  ai  the  Bhore  Lengthened  into  early  fall  at  the 
shore  and  November  found  the  Fanciful  Aunt  doing  the  social 
"stunt"  in  town,  the  Literal  Niece  became  worried. 

,l  Surely  she  has  not  forgotten  the  great  crying  needs  of  the 
world,"  she  said.     "  Perhaps  she  lias  lost  her  Sociology  Note- 
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Book,  and  so  can't  remember  what  they  are,"  and  she  began  a 
quiet  search  for  the  precious  book. 

It  was  a  long  search,  extending  over  many  months,  during 
which  time  the  Fanciful  Aunt  gave  herself  up  to  social  engage- 
ments and  feverish  pleasures.  But  one  day  in  early  April,  the 
Literal  Niece  was  rewarded  for  her  patient  search,  and  pulled 
the  Sociology  Note-Book  out  from  under  a  pile  of  last  year's 
"Life"  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  attic.  Joyously,  she 
bounded  downstairs  with  it.  With  shining  eyes,  she  looked  for 
her  aunt,  but  she  was  neither  in  the  house  nor  out  upon  the 
porch.  The  Literal  Niece  bethought  herself  of  the  wooded 
grove  behind  the  house  where  the  Fanciful  Aunt  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  the  neighboring  young  men  who  came  to  call. 
There  were  so  many  neighboring  young  men  since  the  Fanciful 
Aunt  had  come  home  from  college  !  The  Literal  Niece  walked 
down  the  wooded  path,  holding  the  Note-Book  tenderly  in  her 
arms,  but  as  she  turned  a  sudden  curve  and  came  out  from 
behind  a  great  pine  tree,  she  saw,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  her,  a 
most  surprising  sight.  One  of  the  neighboring  young  men  held 
the  Fanciful  Aunt  embraced  and  she  seemed  to  be  listening 
quite  kindly  to  foolish  words  which  he  murmured  at  her,  al- 
though she  hid  her  face  on  the  left-hand  lapel  of  his  coat.  The 
Literal  Ntece  crept  back  and  then  ran  until  she  reached  the 
edge  of  the  grove.  With  a  guilty  expression  she  sat  down  and 
opened  the  Sociology  Note-Book  and  read  :  — 

"The  Principle  of  Natural  Selection 

Gradual  Improvement  in  the  Race 

Darwin's  theory  of 

Percentage  of  marriages  in  France  to-day 

Percentage  of  marriages  in  the  United  States 

(1)  Among  the  very  poor 

(2)  Among  the  very  rich" 

The  Literal  Niece  closed  the  book  and  walked  slowly  toward 
the  house. 

"  I  think  I'll  wear  my  lavendar  dress  when  George  comes,  to- 
night," she  said,  "  and  puff  my  hair  a  little  more.  I  didn't 
realize  before  what  a  close  connection  there  is  between  these 
little  details  and  the  great,  crying  needs  of  the  world." 


SEMPER  IDEM 

DOROTHY   DOUGLAS 

There's  nothing  like  a  little  shower 
To  stir  the  heart  within  the  flower. 
To  irrigate  the  earthly  bower, 

And  make  it  flower  again — 
There's  nothing  like  the  splashing  wet 
To  make  the  straight  hair  straighter  yet- 

And  rain,  and  rain,  and  rain. 

There's  nothing  likt-  a  pnddle  wide 
To  make  you  wish  you'd  never  tried 
To  jump  it.     Stay  upon  this  side, 

For  jumping  is  in  vain  ; 
A  little  fulness,  more  or  less, 
Although  more  difficult  to  press, 
Is  better  in  the  damp  distress 

Of  rain,  and  rain,  and  rain. 

Oh  would  it  not  be  very  fine 

To  elevate  the  Ivy  line 

To  heights  of  rubber  super-fine, 

A  slicker-coated  train  ! 
'Twould  make  a  shining  showing  too, 
And  really  there's  no  knowing.     Do 
You  think  it  isn't  going  to 

Just  rain,  and  rain,  and  rain? 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

CLARA   SAVAGE 

I  pulled  a  flower  from  a  shrub — 
Twas  wrong  as  it  could  be  ; 

Those  shrubs  are  college  property 
And  don't  belong  to  me. 

I  gave  the  flower  to  a  pal— 
A  junior  pal  was  she, 

But  oh  !  they  say  she's  spoken  for 
And  can't  belong  to  me. 

'Tis  sad  to  be  so  all-bereft. 

And  yet.  I  plainly  see 
The  great  protection  it  affords 

The  college  shrubberee. 
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JUST    WHAT? 

ELIZABETH    SCHLOSSER 

Tell  a  senior  something  funny  ;  some  amusing  little  plot, 

Or  a  racy  little  story  which  you  think  will  hit  the  spot : 

Do  you  think  perhaps  she's  listening?    You'll  find  that  she  is  not ; 

She  with  brow  contracted  murmers  :  "  Yes ;  and  after  college,  what?  " 

Ask  a  junior  or  a  soph'more  or  a  freshman,  well  as  not 

At  nine  thirty-five  to  join  you  for  a  "  hot  dog  "  that  is  hot : 

On  a  much-bespottered  course-card  heavy  history  she'll  jot, 

As  she  stares  you  through  and  through  and  mutters  "During college,  what "  ? 

Lead  your  sister,  a  sub-freshman,  through  the  boat  house,  gym,  and  grot ; 

Hear  her  loud  asseverations  that  she  just  adores  to  spot ; 

As  you're  carefully  expounding  courses  good  and  courses  not, 

You  will  hear  her  sigh  and  whisper,  "  Oh  dear !  Before  college,  what  ? " 

Then  at  last  you're  graduated,  and  a  learned  polyglot, 

And  your  uncle,  back  from  China,  wants  to  know  what  you  have  got 

From  a  four  years'  education  that  has  cost  you  such  a  lot. 

Your  reply  is,  to  his  question  as  to  "  What  is  college?  "—what  ? 


HEARD    ON    THE    TAR    WALK 


A  (  :  eshin  Cnbist  Cat 

And  a  green  Futurist  hat 
Saw  a  lurid  posl  impression  on  a  ; 
Now  the  anti-classic  wonder 

If  th*  effect  is  soup  or  thunder, 

And  the  new  art  artist  sit  around  and  boast. 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  1913. 

If  the  Cubist  Chessy  Cat 

Gets  a  square  meal  off  the  hat. 
Will  Postuni  suit  the  Postum  Pressionistr 
And^will  electric  soup 
Cure  chickens  of  the  croup. 
Although  a  few  refute  the  Futurist  ? 

Frances  Hunter  1918. 


BAD  ADVICE  TO  GOOD  FRESHMEN 

Sweet  Freshman  there  across  the  way. 
We  see  you  study  every  day. 
We  see  you  come  into  the  libe 
With  other  Freshmen  laugh  and  gibe  : 
Only  with  other  Freshmen. 

To  Juniors,  notes  you  do  not  send  ; 
You  never  rush  a  Senior  friend  : 
On  Scandal's  tongue  you  are  not  hissed  ; 
But  only  think  what  we  have  missed  | 
Alas  we  know  no  Freshmen  ! 

Spring  term  is  on  at  and  apace 

Appear  cute  hats  and  trills  of  lace  ; 

Sba're  very  sweet  in  these  new  clo' ; 
Bat  oan  we  never,  never  know 

What  you  are  like,  you  Freshmen': 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  1913. 
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Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  the  product 

The  Tar  Walk    of  a  city  where  "  tar  walks  "  are  absolutely 
unknown, — precedence  being  given  by  the 
City  Fathers  to  "  flags"  or  alluringly  smooth  asphalt — but  tar 
walks  are  unaccountably  fascinating  to  me. 

The  first  ''visual  image"  (or  "mental  concept"  or  whatever 
it  is  approvedly  called  by  Miss  Calkins)  that  the  words  bring 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  a  beautiful  country  place.  As  little  girls 
we  played  with  our  dolls  by  the  lilac-shaded  borders  of  a  tar 
walk  which  rambled  pleasantly  from  the  gate  to  the  porch  of 
the  big  white  house.  And  somehow  I  always  vaguely  reserved 
a  tar  walk  as  the  background  for  the  mental  picture  of  a  digni- 
fied, silver-haired  old  gentleman  known  as  "  great-uncle,"  whose 
solid  cane  made  little  holes  as  he  went  stoopingly  and  graciously, 
and  always  grey-shawled  even  on  the  hottest  days,  along  the 
soft  walk.  The  walk  seems  to  have  always  been  soft,  and  the 
queer  combination  of  the  smell  of  the  tar  and  the  fragrance  of 
lilacs  lingers  in  my  memory. 

It  is  all  very  vague,  and  being  city-bred,  I  had  almost  ceased 
to  remember  the  existence  of  such  walks  when  I  came  to  college, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  tar  walk  as  an  institution,  and 
in  many  phases. 

As  a  sub-freshman  I  had  never  been  in  "Hamp,"  but  the 
September  day  of  my  arrival  was  very  hot,  and  almost  the 
moment  that  we  turned  into  the  campus,  I  felt  a  certain  famil- 
iarity. It  was  something  in  the  air.  But  our  tires  rolled  softly 
along,  and  it  was  only  when  I  had  descended  from  the  machine 
and  landed  firmly  and  fairly  with  my  white  heels  in  it,  that  I 
knew.  It  was  the  smell  of  a  tar  walk  !  The  odor  of  the  pulp 
mill  was  in  the  air,  too,  and  Aunt  sniffed  it  inquiringly.  "  Such 
an  odd  smell,"  she  said.  "Are  you  sure  this  is  a  quite  healthy 
place?" 

"  M— m — I  love  it!"  I  rejoined,  sniffing  rapturously.  "It's 
a  tar  walk  ! " 

The  tar  walk  appeared  at  first  as  a  vast  Rial  to  or  maelstrom 
where  hordes  of  people  moved  at  stated  times.  After  chapel, 
for  instance,  the  walk  was  quite  lost  to  view,  and  between 
classes  the  tide  swept  along,  with  a  ceaseless  accompaniment  of 
hurried  and  gay  "  Helios,"  with  a  sprinkling  of  murmured 
"How-do-you-dos"  as  "Faculty"  passed. 
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Soou  I  learned  the  thrilling  thud  of  many  feet,  marching  in 

D  as  Bome  club  "took  iii," — {ind  the  scurry  of  the  trailers'" 

It  was  quite  different  at  night,  when  from  my  window  I  heard 
the  hurrying  heels  of  some  late  person.  And  different  yet  was 
it  when  /was  the  late  one,  and  fearfully,  from  the  side  farthest 
from  tlic  dark  wall  of  the  houses,  turned  my  "bug  light"  on 
dark  and  spooky  corners,  as  my  dreadfully  resounding  heels 
Bped  along  the  walk. 

There  was  the  quiet  thud — thud  of  the  besneakered  foot  on 
the  walk,  too,  as  batters  hurried  for  a  car,  or  enthusiastic 
tennis-players  for  a  court,  or  equally  quietly  I  heard  the  shuf- 
fling tread  of  "John"  cease  for  a  moment  beneath  my  window-, 
as  he  noted  my  "light-cut." 

Heavy  steps  there  are  sometimes,  but  never  have  I,  even 
when  the  walk  was  hardest,  heard  the  careful,  feeling  tap  of  a 
cane  like  great-uncle's,  upon  our  walk.  The  only  canes  that 
touch  it  ring  familiarly  as  the  "Amherst  suitor"  or  "Prom 
man  "  strides  whistling  by.  They  stroll  past  slowly,  too, — the 
feet  of  the  "fussers"  on  the  walk,  of  a  moonlight  night,  when 
the  white  birch  beyond  the  tar  walk  is  silvered  mistily.  Lighter 
feet  accompany  them.  Or  the  light  footsteps  ring  up  to  me  as 
two  girls  return  slowly  from  studying  in  the  "Libe,'  or  wander 
down  to  take  a  good-night  look  in  the  fountain. 

I  came,  too,  to  love  the  shine  of  the  tar  walk  on  a  wet  night, 
reflecting  zig-zaggedly  the  cheerful  lights  from  the  windows 
above.  And  one  day  after  a  rain,  a  puddle  on  the  tar  walk 
reflected  a  perfect  bit  of  blue  sky,  and  taught  me  a  truth  (which 
I  found,  too,  suggested  in  Hawthorne's  "Notes"),  that  even 
the  unbeautiful  may  so  fully  absorb  and  reflect  beauty  that  ii 
becomes  beautiful. 

If  the  walk  could  mirror  all  the  times  it  sees,  how  much  it 
would  show  of  our  life  here!  Yes,  wonderful  things  happen 
oo  that  old  tar  walk, — and  if  as  Kipling  says,  "smells  are  surer 
than  sounds  or  sights"  to  bring  back  memories,  even,  then  the 
perhaps  no1  eBSthetically  pleasant  smell  of  a  soft  tar  walk  will 
bring  to  us  happy  visions. 

Katharine  Carr  1913. 
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There  was  once  a  Senior,  who  was 
The  Last  Analysis    nearly  a  Graduate.      It  was    Spring 

Term,  and  Memorial  Day  had  come 
and  gone,  and  Examinations  were  upon  her.  This  she  did  not 
mind,  for  she  had  survived  seven  sets  of  them  and  had  been 
sensible  enough  to  elect  two  English  courses  which  did  not  re- 
quire much  study.  The  thing  that  troubled  the  Senior  was 
that  she  was  nearly  a  Graduate,  and  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  about  it  at  all.  Her  friends  at  home  were  very  glad  and 
the  under-class  girls  at  college  were  good  enough  to  say  they 
were  very  sorry,  but  she  herself  was  both  glad  and  sorry. 
For  several  reasons  she  thought  most  about  being  sorry  to 
graduate.  One  is  always  sorry  to  see  Spring  Term  come  to 
an  end — and  there  is  something  very  heart  breaking  about  any 
last  rite— and  this  year  the  Senior  experienced  so  many  more 
last  rites  than  usual.  There  were  the  Juniors  and  Sophomores 
to  be  taken  into  the  clubs  that  she  belonged  to  ;  there  were  new 
teams  to  be  chosen,  and  new  editors  to  be  appointed.  There 
were  farewell  dinners,  and — what  was  much  worse  and  much 
more  fun — farewell  bats.  There  was  Commencement  to  think 
of  and  whom  it  would  be  saddest  to  walk  beside.  There  was 
the  Ivy  Song  to  learn,  and  the  Students'  Building  steps  to  give 
up.  The  Senior  nearly  wept  every  time  she  thought  of  it  all. 
There  was  still  pleasure  in  studying  in  the  Library,  but  it  was 
not  unmixed  with  pain  because  of  the  thought  that  there  was 
only  a  little  longer  time  in  which  to  stay  there  and  gossip. 
Then  there  were  all  the  people  to  say  good-bye  to.  The  Senior 
didn't  mind  so  much  about  her  own  class.  They  would  all  be 
scattered  of  course,  but  would  kept  together,  too,  in  spite  of  it, 
just  the  way  their  class  always  had.  But  it  was  very  sad  to 
think  of  the  Juniors  and  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  grow- 
ing up  to  be  Sophomores  and  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  coming 
back  next  year  to  study  and  play  together — and  maybe  to  forget 
all  about  the  Seniors  who  were  almost  Graduates. 

After  the  Senior  had  been  thinking  in  this  fashion,  she 
decided  that  she  was  very  sorry  she  was  leaving  college. 

But  then  she  would  get  a  letter  from  home,  or  she  would  read 
over  her  diary  for  last  vacation,  and  she  would  change  her 
mind.  It  made  her  glad  to  think  of  her  family,  and  that  the 
seven  years  she  had  been  away  from  them  at  school  and  college 
were  drawing  to  a  close.     She  was  glad  when  she  thought  of 
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home,  and  of  her  pretty  room  when  she  slept  at  night  in  a  real 

that  she  had   not  been  Bitting  on  all  day.  and  of  the  total 

ace  of  bacon  for  Sunday  breakfast.     She  was  glad  when  she 

considered  the  friends  she  had  almosl  forgotten  to  know,  and 

of  the  parties  with  them  which  would  not  be  entirely  feminine 

in  their  personal.      ]'   pleased  her  to  think  thai  Bhe  would  not 

quired  to  store  ap  every  bit  of  useful  knowledge  she  came 

ss,  for  future  use  in  a  written  lesson,  and  that  she  would 

not  have  to  consider  the  number  of  recitations  missed,  if  she 

chose  to  go  to  town  over  a  week  end.    She  thought  with  infinite 

relish  that   no  musically  toned   gong  would  send   her  to  bed  at 

twenty  minutes  to  ten,  and  that  Bhe  would  not  be  awakened  by 

a  less  musical  sound  at  six-forty- five. 

And,  in  addition  to  these  manifold  advantages,  her  time 
would  be  her  own.  For  seven  years  she  had  come  and  gone  on 
certain  dates,  every  year  of  life  had  been  partitioned  by  two 
short  vacations  and  one  long  one — now  she  was  going  to— where 
she  liked  and  when  she  liked,  and  the  thought  thrilled  her. 
They  sang  in  college  of  the  wide  wide  world,  and  the  phrase 
pleased  her.  The  world  was  very  wide  and  very  full,  and  she 
was  going  out  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  may  be  to  make  it  a  little 
wider  and  a  little  fuller. 

And  this  was  what  she  thought  of  most,  Commencement  morn- 
ing, but  she  wept  that  night  at  class  supper. 

Alice  Weston  Cone  1913. 

The  College  Graduate 

Now's  the  time  the  Senior 

Goes  home  to  face  the  whirl 
Of  social  life  and  duties, 

For  M  she's  a  college  girl." 

She's  fluent  in  three  languages 

With  witty  repartee, 
She  knows  the  constellations 

And  she  knows  psychology. 

She  speaks  most  perfect  English, 

And  she's  read  the  famous  books, 
But  she's  lost  the  art  of  mending, 

And  fudge  is  all  she  cooks. 

Edith  Leffinowell  1913. 


EDITORIAL 


Smith  College  this  spring  has  realized  an  aim  greater  than 
that  realized  by  any  other  woman's  college.  The  scope  of  our 
plan  and  its  fulfillment  has  centered  on  us  the  attention  of  the 
world.  In  deciding  to  undertake,  and  successfully  carrying 
through  a  campaign  for  an  endowment  fund  of  one  million 
dollars,  President  Burton  is  expressing  for  Smith  College  "a 
definite  and  positive  educational  policy."  The  Million  Dollar 
Fund  is  completed.  The  goal  toward  which  we  have  strained 
our  endeavors  during  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  has  been 
reached.  And  what  next  ?  For  this  fund  is  not  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  dollars  and  cents.  Its  achievement  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  though,  in  the  ardor  of  campaigning  many  of  us,  perhaps, 
have  assumed  it  as  such.     The  fund  is  but  a  means  to  an  end. 

Briefly,  this  end  is  :  to  place  the  education  of  women  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  men.  Smith  College  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  give  the  best  educational  advantages  of  the  present  time. 
The  educational  policy  of  the  college  puts  primary  emphasis  on 
the  personality  of  the  faculty.  It  implies  that  no  institution 
can  reach  its  highest  efficiency  if  its  faculty  is  overworked  and 
underpaid.  Furthermore,  students  are  deprived  of  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  if  there  are  relatively  so  few  faculty  that 
personal  intercourse  between  students  and  instructors  is  slight 
and  infrequent.  The  income  of  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  is  to 
be  used  for  this  educational  policy  :  increasing  the  number  of 
the  faculty  and  offering  higher  salaries. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
the  fund  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  campaigning  itself  has 
achieved  much  for  Smith  College.  It  has  strengthened  the 
already  close  bond  of  fellowship  among  the  alumnse.  It  has 
made  a  more  intimate  connection  between  them  and  the  under- 
graduates.     The  great  body  of  past  and   present  students  of 
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Smith  College  has  had  one  absorbing  interest  and  all  have 
worked  with  one  aim.  This  general  appeal  has  brought  the 
college  and  its  educational  principles  prominently  before  the 
world.  Smith  College  is  comparatively  young,  its  endowment 
fund  is  small,  yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  entire  nation  is 
making  increasingly  heavy  educational  demands  upon  it,  the 
institution  has  never  had  a  debt.  Such  facts  as  these,  expressed 
during  the  campaign  for  the  fund,  have  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  all  intellectual  people. 

All  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  fund 
have  recognized  the  dynamic  force  of  a  great  enterprise.  We 
have  felt  the  love  and  zeal  which  made  the  achievement  of  this 
necessary  means  to  a  great  end  the  dearest  wish  of  a  great  man. 
In  the  few  minutes  given  him  he  has  convinced  the  shrewdest 
financiers  of  the  day  that  his  was  an  enterprise  worthy  of  their 
support.  And  we  have  come  to  realize  the  keen  understanding 
of  business  life,  the  absolute  conviction  in  the  cause  for  which 
he  was  working,  that  made  this  a  possibility.  We  have  watched 
the  untiring  effort,  the  unquenchable  ardor  which  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  demand  "A-h"  The  Million  Dollar  Fund  is  achieved 
and  with  a  friend  of  the  college  we  say  to  President  Burton, 
"  Praise  you  and  the  Lord." 

President  Burton  has  said,  "The  aim  of  Smith  College  is  to 
be  worthy  of  its  past,  to  create  character  and  to  realize  the 
vision  of  those  who  have  its  welfare  most  truly  at  heart."  The 
establishing  of  the  Million  Dollar  Fund  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Smith  College  and  in  the  history  of  woman's  colleges. 
We  are  now  more  than  ever  in  a  position  to  be  worthy  of  our 
past.  President  Burton  has  broadened  our  path.  But  greater 
opportunities  mean  added  responsibilities.  This  money  is  a 
trust  which  has  been  given  us  and  the  world  will  expect  us  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it.  Increased  educational  advantages  should 
result  in  higher  scholarship,  deeper  appreciation,  wider  devel- 
opment. As  the  students  have  been  enthusiastically  zealous  in 
their  efforts  to  add  to  the  fund  so  may  they  be  increasingly 
earnest  in  living  up  to  the  greater  academic  responsibilities 
which  it  brings. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Thomas  Gray  once  refused  the  Poet  Laureateship.  Perhaps 
lie  knew  the  secrets  of  "occasional"  writing  and  preferred  to 
pour  his  poetry  into  a  mould  that  was  plain,  ruffled,  cubical — 
anything  but  one  of  fluted  conventionality.  We  thought  about 
this  one  rainy  afternoon  and  wondered  whether  our  Odes  and 
Orations  are  all  alike  too.  So  we  turned  the  pages  back  some 
twenty  years  to  find  out.  But  here  we  must  pause  to  claim 
kinship  with  Pat.  He  was  sent  down  the  well  to  look  for  the 
lost  bucket,  and  returned  empty  handed  with  the  enthusiastic 
assurance,  "Yes,  sir,  the  bucket's  sure  there  all  right."  And 
we  became  so  interested  in  the  times  that  we  forgot  all  about 
the  occasions. 

The  orator  of  Ivy  Day  some  twenty  years  ago  wore  full,  puffy 
sleeves  and  an  overskirt.  Her  oration  was  like  her  dress.  It 
was  full,  easy  and  simple.  She  pleaded  for  naturalness  and 
spoke  with  some  indignation  of  conventionality,  and  the  scorn 
her  classmates  would  feel  should  she  appear  on  that  occasion  in 
olinging  sleeves  and  a  sheath  skirt.  She  told  quaint  stories 
and  alluded  freely  to  contemporary  events— the  World's  Fair 
and  the  "universal  umbrella."  It  did  not  seem  to  her  such  a 
ridiculous  scheme  that  all  the  stores  on  a  block  should  put  up 
awnings  to  protect  the  pedestrians  from  sun  and  rain  !  The 
oration  runs  easily  on  through  nine  printed  pages.  It  begins 
by  dividing  all  mankind  into  three  classes,  and  ends  with  a 
strangely  familiar  note — the  desirability  of  attention  in  classes 
and  chapel. 

Caring  now  for  nothing  but  to  see  what  more  those  interest- 
ing old  volumes  held,  we  turned  on  through  several  years,  and 
were  stopped  by  an  erect,  business-like  oration.  It  had  a  clear 
title,  "The  Functions  of  the  College."  The  interests  of  Ivy 
Day  were  evidently  centering  on  our  problems  of  education. 
The  severe  lines  of  dress  must  have  arrived.      That  oration 
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could  never  have  been  delivered  in  shirring  and  ruffles.  It  was 
untrimmed,  clear,  concise  and,  above  all,  practical.  It  stood  in 
Btable  equilibrium,  and  it  knew  itself.  It  knew  its  audience, 
too,  and  it  fed  them  on  the  short  sentence,  the  short  paragraph 
and  the  short  paper.  It  made  its  point,  it  proved  its  point,  and 
it  was  its  own  point.  We  read  it  with  admiration  and  then  in 
fear  and  trembling  picked  up  a  very  recent  number. 

As  the  first  oration  had  covered  the  infinite  circle  of  the  race, 
and  the  second  a  smaller  concentric  circle  of  the  college,  so  this 
one  lay  quite  within  the  horizon  of  the  "me."  It  confessed  to 
a  little  bewilderment  about  the  things  expected  of  "me"  by 
the  world,  and  a  little  doubt  about  what  "I"  have  to  offer. 
Then  with  native  vivacity  it  described  the  thing  it  knew  best — 
the  college  student.  And  it  described  her  well.  We  read  the 
last  words  of  the  oration,  "  Shall  we  not  salute  them— our  fugi- 
tive years  ?"  And  we  drifted  into  thought  again.  What  a  lot 
they  have  done  for  us,  these  past  generations  of  Ivy  Days  T 
What  a  lot  they  should  mean  to  us.  In  a  larger  sense  shall  we 
not  salute  them— our  fugitive  years  ?  R.  C. 

In  the  college  magazines  of  the  month,  there  seems  to  be  no 
one  type  of  literature  that  stands  out  as  universally  good.  Ex- 
cept for  five  or  six  excellent  ones,  the  short  stories  are  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  or  well  written  ;  there  are  some  good  essays 
and  editorials,  and  a  few  plays.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  verse  is 
perhaps  best.  True,  this  beautiful  season  of  the  year  lias  influ- 
enced many  youthful  poets  to  write  little  ditties  on  4k  Spring" 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  while  these  are  sometimes  bad  and 
sometimes  good,  they  are  usually  rather  commonplace.  But, 
aside  from  these,  there  are  a  number  of  poems  that  are  of  great 
merit,  and  it  is  of  them  that  we  shall  speak. 

In  the  Yale  Literary  Magazim  there  are  three  poems  of 
importance.  These  are  "The  Reed  Player,"  "The  Pioneers," 
and  "  The  Thief."  All  three  of  these  are  above  the  average  of 
the  poetry  to  be  found  in  college  magazines.  We  quote  "The 
Eteed  Player." 

A  hollow  reed  against  bia  Upa 
He  played  ;i  soaring  -train 
That  fled  bis  dancing  finger-tips 

Light  as  B  swallow  wheels  ami  dips 

Above  the  Mowing  grain. 
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The  Song  of  Songs  it  was,  strange  wrought 

Beyond  the  heather  hills 
From  memories  and  dreams,  and  taught 
By  shepherd  women  who  had  caught 

Its  lilt  from  mountain  rills. 

The  beating  of  a  heart  I  heard 

In  that  forlorn  sweet  air, 
The  singing  of  a  distant  bird, 
A  sigh,  a  softly  uttered  word 

And  echoed  laughter  there. 

"  Play  me  a  Song  of  Death,"  I  whispered,  then 
He  raised  his  hollow  reed  as  one  who  longs 

To  turn  to  dreams,  and  smiled,  and  played  again 
The  Song  of  Songs. 

"  The  Two  Cripples  "  in  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  and 
"Juliana"  in  the  Minnesota  Magazine  are  both  excellent.  The 
William  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine  contains  several  good 
poems,  and  chief  among  these  are  "The  Penitent,"  "To  One 
over  the  Sea  "and  "At  Evening."  We  find  in  the  Columbia 
Monthly  an  interesting  series  of  poems  which  show  great  variety 
in  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  in  verse  form.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  these  are  "  The  Night  Wind"  and  "  City  of  My  Beloved." 
There  are  many  other  magazines,  too,  which  contain  good 
poems,  but  on  account  of  our  limited  space,  we  may  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  best.  D.  O. 

"Thersites,  a  Dramatic  Fragment,"  by  Henry  Barrett 
Hinckley,  is  indeed  a  fragment,  and  the  end  finds  us  in  the 
full  swing  of  the  action  and  leaves  us  very  unwilling  to 
stop.  The  story  is  intensely  interesting.  It  is  an  unequal 
struggle — with  wit  and  bodily  disadvantages  on  one  side,  on 
the  other  the  selfish  desires  of  the  Greek  leaders.  Hopeless 
love  instigates  the  struggle.  This  theme  of  unselfish  and  hope- 
less love  is  more  romantic  than  classic,  but  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing interpretation  read  into  the  old  Greek  story.  The  unequal 
strife  between  mind  and  might  is  always  absorbing,  and  we  are 
only  too  anxious  to  have  the  play  reach  its  conclusion. 

The  treatment  of  the  story  is  more  Greek  than  its  theme. 
The  lines  proceed  with  a  dignity  and  simplicity  that  is  very 
like  the  Greek.     They  have  the  classic  pith  and   brevity.     In 
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the  introduction  the  author  truly  says  that  the  scenes  treating 
of  the  characters  in  their  traditional  roles  are  "closer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Homeric  than  will  at  first  appear  to  the  average 
reader. "  In  short,  "  Thersites"  is  the  beginning  of  an  extremely 
interesting  and  suggestive  piece  of  dramatic  literature.  We 
<:an  only  hope  Mr.  Hinckley  will  some  day  bring  this  fragment 
to  completion.  R.  H. 

The  Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction  has  nominated  the 
following  persons  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Smith  College  for 
appointment  to  fellowships  for  the  year  1913-1914  : 

AS   RESIDENT   FELLOWS 

Philosophy  and  Education  :  Esther  Crane,  A.  B.  (Smith  Col- 
lege), 1910.     Graduate  Student,  Oberlin  College,  1912-1913. 

History  :  Elizabeth  Merritt,  A.  B.  (Goucher  College),  1911. 
Graduate  Student,  Goucher  College,  1912-1913. 

Latin:  Florence  Kellogg  Root,  A.  B.  (Smith  College),  1906. 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
1910-1913. 

English  :  Helen  C.  Rose,  B.  L.  (Smith  College),  1S98.  Grad- 
uate Student  at  Radcliffe  College  and  Smith  College. 

AS  TRAVELLING  FELLOWS 

English  :  Grace  Lillian  Filer,  A.  B.  (Smith  College),  1910. 
Assistant  in  English,  Wellesley  College,  1910-1912. 

Zoology  :  Myra  Melissa  Sampson,  Ph.  B.  (Brown  University), 
1909.     Assistant  in  Zoology,  Smith  College,  1909-1913. 

The  Students'  Aid  Fellowship  for  the  year  1913-1914  has  been 
awarded  to  Marion  Cecile  Webster,  A.  B.  (Smith  College),  1910. 
Teacher  at  the  Burnham  School,  Northampton,  1910-1913, 
for  preparation  for  the  position  of  financial  secretary. 


3fn  iflemnrtam 
iHUireb  Mitt  lurk? 

dlaaa  of  1913 

(Qctabtr  1H,  1B91 
iHag  31,  1913 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


ALUMNAE  HEADQUARTERS 

Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  urged  to  register  as  soon  as 
le  in  Seelye  Hall.  Room  1.  Tickets  for  collation,  Baccalaureate,  etc.. 
will  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  registered.  The  room  will  be  open  for 
ration  at  nine  o'clock  on  Friday.  Juno  13. 

The  postmaster  earnestly  requests  each  alumna  to  notify  her  correspond- 
ents of  the  street  and  number  of  her  Northampton  address  at  Commence- 
ment, in  order  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail.  Any  alumna  who  is 
uncertain  of  a  definite  address  may  have  her  mail  sent  in  care  of  the  General 
Secretary,  1  Seelye  Hall. 

The  General  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  securing  off- 
campus  rooms  or  supplying  information  of  any  kind.  Her  services  are  at 
the  disposal  of  all  members  of  the  Alumna?  Association. 

PERSONALS 

Contributions  to  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  month's  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Bloise  Schmidt,  Gillett  House.  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  .'•-■'.»!.     Dr.  Mary  R.  Noble.    Address  :   TOG  North  Neveda  Avenue,  Colorado 

Springs,  Colorado. 

'08.     Florence  A.  Hans  has  ann<  ranced  her  engagement  to  William  Strobridge. 
Mrs.   Philip  L.   Thompson  (Alice  L.   Ricker).      Address:    128   Saratoga 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
* ii.    Florence  Baker  expects  to  Bail  for  Europe  in  June. 

Blargaret  Cooke  is  spending  the  summer  in  Europe.  Address:  Care  of 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Chester,  care  of  Brown  Shipley  and  Company,  128  Pall 
.Mall.  London. 

-  ( tanningham  sails  for  Bnrope  on  Jnne  L2  to  be  u'one  until  the  first  of 

ober.     She  Will  attend  the  International  Sunday  Bchool  Convention 

in  Zurich,  to  which  she  la  an  official  delegate. 
Panla  Saire  hai  been  making  a  concert  tonr  through  Northern  Michigan 
m  the  »•  Camper-Jackson-Haire  Trio"  which  consists  of  a  soprano. 
violinisl  and  herself. 
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'11.     Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Grossman  (Pauline  Haskell).     Address  until  June  1914  : 

Aibonito,  Porto  Rico. 
Edna  Hodgman  sails  for  Europe  immediately  after  Commencement. 
Dorothea  Kohlrausck  is  a   secretary  for  Olmsted  Brothers,   Landscape 

Architects,  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
Mabel  Keith  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Walter  Hetherington 

Durfee  of  Geneva,  New  York. 
Miriam   Levi.      Address :  The  Van  Antwerp  4,  Forest  and  Lewiskam 

Avenues,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Audrey  Mallett  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Guy  Horton  Hunt  of 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Margaret  Myers  is  at  home,  occasionally  substituting  in  the  High  School. 
Gertrude  Pearson  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Robert  W.  Taylor 

of  Auburn,  New  York. 
Elizabeth  Schumacher  is  at  home,  having  resigned  her  position  as  teacher 

in  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  George  William  Carlyle  Whiting  (Elizabeth  Sweet).     Address  :  1101 

Tremont  Street,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Loretta  Wallace  is  directress  of  a  club  of  girls  at  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  New  York  City.     She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Visitor's 

Committee  of  the  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities. 
Ruth  L.  Warner  is  no  longer  with  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America. 

Address  :   1158  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Marian  Yeaw  will  spend  June  and  July  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
ea?-'ll.     Edith  Evans  is  at  home.     Address :  1016  Grove  Street,  Evanston, 

Illinois. 
Mrs.   H.   J.   Nunnemacher  (Gertrude  Fink).     Address :   585  Newberry 

Boulevard,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Katheryn  Firebaugh  is  a  reader  and  cellist  in  Lyceum  work. 
Elsey  Taft.     Address  :  3609  Windsor  Mill  Road,  Walbrook,  Baltimore, 

Maryland. 
*12.    Nancy  Bond  has  been  at  home,  occasionally  substituting  in  the  schools. 
Ethel  Curtiss  is  doing  social  work.      Address :    Box  37,  Bridgewater, 

Vermont. 
Nellie  B.  Doremus  has  been  teaching  the  second  grade  in  Nutley,  New 

Jersey. 
Elizabeth  Engle  is  helping  in  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Day 

Nursery  Association  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Marguerita  Higbee  has  been  teaching  in  Miss  Sayers  School  at  Newport, 

Rhode  Island. 
Pauline  Jones  is  acting  as  secretary  for  her  father  at  home  in  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Elizabeth  Kerley  is  taking  a  course  in  Domestic  Science  at  the  Teacher's 

College  in  New  York  City. 
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Ban i!.  Marble  li  taking  the  Kindergarten  Training  Ckmne  at  fcheWor- 
tool,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Katharine  Martindale  has  been  at  home,  occasionally  substituting  in  the 
La  Croan  High  School. 

Elisabeth  Noakea  la  private  secretary  to  Dr.  Willis  Boughton  of  Erasmus 
High  School,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Myrtle  Seamans  is  at  home  studying  music  and  elocution. 

Ruth  Mildred  Smith  has  been  an  assistant  teacher  in  Westfield  Academy. 
Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

Matilda  Vanderbeek  if  taking  the  Training  Course  for  Children's  Libra- 
rian, at  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania. 

MARRIAGES 

'00.     Laura  A.  Shedd  to  Charles  Hodgdon  Schweppe,  February  22, 1913.     Ad- 
M  :  Lake  Forest,  Illinois.     After  October  1, 1913 :  33  Bellevue  Place. 

Chicago.  Illinois. 
'07.     Emily  Owen  to  Barry  Cerf.     Address:  1911  Monroe  Street,  Madison, 

Wisconsin. 
'08,     Martha  Weed  to  William  Barriss  McAllister,  April  10,  1913.     Address  : 

v:J!4  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
11.     Mary  Bates  to  Roger  Hinds.  May  17,  1913. 

Arline  Brooks  to  Clarence  Albert  Grover  Pease,  May  3.  1913.     Address  : 

Beechwood,  Templeton,  Massachusetts. 

Florence  Foster  to  Harvey  Herrick  Hill,  May  1,  1913. 

Margaret  McCrary  to  Cyrus  Boutwell,  June  10,  1913.      Address:    1255 

Adams  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
aav*ll.     Marie  Decker  to  Edward  Livingston  Montgomery.  Jr.,  April  24,  1913. 
Fannie  Irene  Graham  to  Fred  Silas  Yale.     Address  :  385  Sanford  Avenue, 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
.lane!  Sch. >uler  to  George  F.  Divire,  March  8,  1913.    Address:  Winston 

Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Martha  WestcoM  t<>  Mr.  F.  D.  Davis.     Address  :  140  Woodland  Avenue, 

Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 

BIETH8 

'•";.    lira.  Ludtu  Roof  Eaatman,  Jr.  (Eva  Louise  Hill8),  a  eon,  Lucius  Boot, 
bora  March  B,  1918. 

lira.   .lames  C.  Graves,  Jr.   (Eleanor  Qoldthwait),  a  daughter,    Mary 
GK>ldthwait,  born  September  28 ,  1918. 

"00.     lira  L.  R.  Longworthy  (Grace  Parker),  a  daughter,  Frances  Parker, 
b<,rn  April  88,  1918. 

Mr-.  Lew  R.  Palmer  (Vesta  Shoemaker),  a  daughter,  Christine  Russell, 
born  Marcli  87,  1918. 
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'08.    Mrs.  Warren  Holmes  Arnold  (Etbel  Sumner  Page),  a  daughter,  Jane 
Holmes,  born  November  19,  1912. 
Mrs.  Charles  Woodward  Atwater  (Alice  Caroline  Merriam),  a  daughter, 

Catharine  Merriam,  born  January  19,  1913. 
Mrs.  Oliver  Frost  Cutts  (Eugenia  Ayer),  a  daughter,  Charlotte,  born  De 

cember  26,  1912. 
Mrs.  Arthur  William  Coolidge  (Mabel  Frances  Tilton),  a  daughter,  Doro- 
thy Bradford,  born  January  31,  1913. 
Mrs.  Elliott  Ruggles  Corbott  (Alta  Smith),  a  daughter,  Gretchen,  born 

November  2,  1912. 
Mrs.  Stewart  Freeman  Hancock  (Marion  McLennan),  a  son,  Theodore, 
born  February  15,  1913. 
ea>'08.     Mrs.  Dana  Berry  Somes  (Clementine  Mae  Allen),  a  daughter,  Pris- 

cilla  Washburn,  born  February  26,  1913. 
'09.    Mrs.  Roswell  M.  Austin  (Katharine  M.  Sewall),  a  daughter,  Katharine 
Hartwell,  born  May  22,  1913. 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hershey  (Leah  Stapleton),  a  son,  August  Cazalet,  born 

March  31,  1913. 
Mrs.  Bradley  E.  Sargent  (Marguerite  Hatch),  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  born 
April  4,  1913. 
'10.    Mrs.  Philip  C.  Ware  (Laura  Legate),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Legate, 

born  May  7,  1913. 
'11.    Mrs.  Sheldon  M.  Booth  (Corinne  Barbour),  a  daughter,  Virginia  Sheldon. 


CALENDAR 

June    15.     Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Organ  Vespers. 
"      1G.     Ivy  Day. 

Reception  by  President  and  Faculty. 

Concert  by  the  Department  of  Music. 
"      17.     Commencement  Exercises. 

Collation. 

Alumnre  Assembly. 


